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A     STRANGE     CONVERSION. 


LAST  year,  in  the  early  spring, 
or  rather  towards  the  close  of 
winter,  I  received  a  somewhat 
singular  communication.  The 
last  of  my  pupils  (I  am  a  teacher 
of  English)  had  gone  home ; 
the  interminable  series  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  according  to 
the  book  of  Ollendorff,  or  other 
"  methods  "  equally  interesting, 
had  come  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  I  was  preparing  for  my 
daily  after-supper  walk  round 
Cracow,  before  going  to  rest, 
when  the  door-bell  rang,  and 
the  postman  placed  a  letter  in 
my  hand.  It  was  in  a  crabbed 
and  shaky  handwriting,  quite 
unknown  to  me,  and  ran  as 
follows  : — 

23  WOLBKA,  7th  Feb.  1904. 

SlR, — I  chanced  the  other 
day  to  hear  your  name  men- 
tioned as  a  teacher  of  English 
in  this  town,  and  have  managed 
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to  get  your  address.  If  you 
should  happen  to  be  a  relative 

of  Severin  D ,  who  was  my 

fellow-student  at  the  University 
of  Warsaw  in  1831,  and  my 
companion  through  all  that 
took  place  there  that  year  and 
in  1832,  and  who  afterwards 
settled  in  England,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  you.  If  not, 
please  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you  to  no  purpose.  I  am  a 
very  old  man,  and  Severin 

D was  my  best  friend. — 

Yours  truly, 

LADISLAUS  BRONTOSKI. 

A  man  considerably  over 
fifty,  who  lost  his  father  when 
only  twelve  years  old,  cannot, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  expected 
to  remember  much  about  him. 
Yet,  although  the  feelings 
which  mine  instilled  into  me 
as  a  boy  had  long  been  dulled 
in  that  dreary  struggle  of  every  - 
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day  life,  which  forces  even  the 
son  of  the  sternest  Revolutionist 
to  think  less  of  freedom  and 
more  of  bread,  I  could  not  read 
these  lines  without  some  emo- 
tion. For  the  writer  had  not 
mistaken :  I  was  the  only 
living  descendant  of  Severin 

D .     The  surname  was   a 

rare  one  in  Poland ;  the 
Christian  name  was  not  com- 
mon either;  the  details  given 
answered  to  the  facts  of  my 
father's  life,  so  far  as  I  knew 
them.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
never  mentioned  Brontoski's 
name  to  me ;  but  then,  he 
surely  would  never  have  told 
his  life-story  in  such  detail  to 
a  child.  It  had  been,  I  knew, 
his  proudest  boast  that  he  was 
one  of  the  band  of  students  who 
stormed  the  Warsaw  Arsenal, 
and  searched  the  Palace  to  seize 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  ; 
and  I  could  not  doubt  that  my 

father  and  the  Severin  D 

known  to  Brontoski  were  one 
and  the  same. 

"  A  very  old  man."  Surely. 
My  father  was  twenty  in  1831, 
and  had  he  lived,  would  now 
be  ninety  -  three.  Brontoski 
could  not  be  more  than  a  couple 
of  years  younger.  Very  old, 
and  possibly  very  poor.  There- 
upon came  a  thought  which  I 
must  confess  to  my  shame. 
Though  not  much  past  middle 
age  (for  my  father  did  not 
settle  down  and  marry  in 
England  until  1849),  I  am 
often  tempted  to  give  way  to 
the  meaner  vices  which  old 
age,  following  on  a  life  of  hard 
work  and  scanty  savings,  brings 
along  with  it ;  and  I  found 
myself  rather  anxiously  won- 
dering whether  the  letter,  curt 


and  dignified  as  it  was,  might 
not  be  merely  the  prelude  to  an 
appeal  for  money,  which,  if  I 
went  to  see  Brontoski,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  resist.  True, 
Volska  Street  was  the  Faubourg 
St  Germain  of  Cracow ;  but 
that  meant  only  that  the  ran- 
som, if  exacted,  would  be 
heavier.  However,  the  struggle 
between  stinginess  and  curios- 
ity, aided  perhaps  by  some 
other  feeling,  ended  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  Presently 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  address 
given,  recalling  as  I  went  the 
few  reminiscences  of  my  child- 
hood connected  with  my  father, 
a  Revolutionist  of  the  old  stamp 
and  of  grim  humour;  ready  to 
lead  a  band  of  scythemen 
against  a  battery  any  day ; 
partly  anglicised  in  speech  and 
manner,  and  yet  in  both  strik- 
ingly distinct  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tiny  country  town 
on  whose  outskirts  our  cottage 
stood.  Focussed  on  the  mental 
screen,  his  image  appeared,  as  I 
had  so  often  seen  him :  smoking 
a  long  and  undoubtedly  English 
clay  pipe,  but  drinking  milkless 
tea  at  the  same  time  out  of  a 
tumbler  with  a  slice  of  lemon 
in  it;  assiduously  reading  the 
London  papers,  but  always  the 
telegrams  from  Poland  and 
Russia  first,  with  many  mut- 
tered commentaries  and  pre- 
dictions of  a  rising  that  was 
close  at  hand.  It  came  indeed 
as  he  had  foretold,  but  in  1863, 
one  month  or  a  little  more 
after  he  had  made  his  sub- 
mission to  the  greatest  of 
tyrants. 

It  was  my  father's  greatest 
desire  that  I  should  one  day 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  The 
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thought  was  naturally  pleasing 
to  ine  too ;  and  I  listened  with 
deep  interest  to  all  he  told  me, 
and  used  to  gaze  on  his  scarred 
hand — the  scar  was  from  a 
wound  got  in  a  fight  at  close 
quarters  with  a  Russian  officer 
whom  he  killed — with  a  feeling 
of  awe  not  unmixed  with  pride. 
This  desire  of  his  would  often 
flash  out  on  occasions  when  it 
was  least  expected ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  on  my  coming 
home  from  school  with  a  black 
eye  one  day,  he  checked  my 
English  mother's  lamentations 
(who  was  not  by  any  means  of 
the  Spartan  breed)  by  saying, 
"  It's  all  right ;  let  him  give  and 
take  —  fisticuffs  now,  wounds 
some  day;"  or  as  when,  she 
having  forbidden  me  to  witness 
the  killing  of  a  pig  at  a  neigh- 
bour's farm,  he  removed  the 
prohibition  in  these  words : 
"Pig's  blood,  Russian  blood — 
it's  all  the  same ;  let  him  go, — 
he  must  learn  not  to  flinch  from 
the  sight."  But  this  was  not 
to  be.  I  was  yet  a  little  boy 
when  the  insurrection  broke 
out;  and  all  my  life  through 
I  never  had  the  chance  of 
handling  a  rifle. 

An  old  woman,  with  very 
white  hair  and  a  look  of 
mournful  resignation,  showed 
me  into  the  flat  where  Bron- 
toski  lived ;  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  round  the  sitting-room 
into  which  she  ushered  me 
that  my  apprehensions  had 
been  unfounded,  and  that 
Brontoski  must  be  at  least  in 
easy  circumstances.  Several 
pictures  by  well-known  paint- 
ers of  patriotic  subjects  hung 
round  the  walls ;  the  furniture, 
though  not  showy,  was  evi- 


dently of  considerable  worth ; 
and  there  was  a  picturesque 
display  of  arms  —  crossed 
sabres,  richly  inlaid  yataghans, 
and  old  carbines  which  no 
doubt  had  seen  much  service 
— artistically  grouped  on  a 
ground  of  crimson-velvet  hang- 
ing, with  the  Polish  eagle 
above  wrought  in  massive 
silver.  As  the  old  lady  left 
me  there,  saying  she  must  put 
things  in  order  in  Ladislaus' 
room  before  she  introduced  me, 
I  mechanically  took  up  one  of 
the  many  newspapers  which 
lay  on  the  table.  To  my  sur- 
prise it  was  a  number  of  the 
'  Czas '  of  1863.  I  looked  over 
the  others, — some  were  older, 
but  not  a  single  one  was  of 
more  recent  date. 

Just  then  the  door  opened, 
and  I  was  asked  into  the  bed- 
room. I  certainly  was  very 
deeply  struck  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  my  father's  old 
friend,  although  my  powers  of 
language  and  description  may 
perhaps  fail  to  convey  my  im- 
pression to  the  reader.  He 
was  lying  on  his  bed,  breath- 
ing heavily,  and  propped  up 
with  several  pillows  and 
cushions.  As  I  have  said,  he 
must  have  been  over  ninety ; 
yet  his  hair  was  still  plentiful, 
and,  in  parts  at  least,  only  a 
steely  grey.  His  chin  and 
cheeks  were  shaven;  all  his 
linen  was  spotlessly  white ;  and 
there  was  about  his  person  and 
belongings  a  certain  air  of 
military  order,  and  a  neatness 
the  want  of  which  too  often 
makes  old  age  seem  less  vener- 
able than  it  really  is.  In  his 
youth  he  certainly  had  been 
handsome,  and  there  was  also 
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that  in  his  face  which  told 
that  he  was  a  man  not  only 
of  high  breeding  but  of  lofty 
mind  and  soul, — one  possibly 
capable  of  strong  passions  and 
violent  acts,  but  never  of  any- 
thing mean  or  cruel.  You  saw 
that  at  a  glance,  but  together 
with  that  you  saw  something 
else  too,  that  called  forth  an 
impression  so  painful,  it  almost 
amounted  to  dislike,  and  was 
certainly  very  different  from 
pity  or  commiseration.  His 
brows  were  contracted  into  an 
everlasting  frown ;  this  gave 
him  an  extraordinary  air  of 
fierceness,  intensified  by  the 
long  droops  of  his  great  white 
moustache.  His  face  was 
wrinkled  into  a  pattern  which 
showed  plainly  what  passions 
had  filled  the  man's  life  :  pride 
was  visible  there,  scorn,  revolt, 
and  along  with  these  the  gloom 
of  a  terrible  despair.  One 
could  tell,  indeed,  that  their 
object  was  impersonal,  for  there 
was  no  trace  of  degrading 
selfishness  in  those  lines.  It 
was  a  noble  despair,  a  lofty 
misery;  but  the  misery  and 
despair  were  there  all  the  same, 
and  the  folds  about  his  lips 
especially  suggested  unutter- 
able bitterness.  So  did  the 
eyes,  which  after  one  bright 
flash,  as  he  welcomed  me,  re- 
sumed their  former  and  usual 
expression — a  fixed  gaze  of 
implacable  resentment  and 
defiance.  Yet  his  words  were 
at  first  commonplace  enough. 

"  So  it  was  not  a  mistake  ?  " 
he  said.  "  You  are  indeed  re- 
lated to  Severin  ?  " 

"I  am  his  eldest  son, — the 
others  are  dead,"  I  answered. 

"  His  son  !   I  cannot  say  how 


glad  I  am  to  see  you,"  he  re- 
joined, stretching  out  his  hand 
to  grip  mine;  adding,  after  a 
pause,  "I  suppose  I  need  not 
ask  if  he  is  yet  living,  for  he 
was  not  with  us  in  the  late 
rising." 

The  late  rising?  It  had 
been  quelled  almost  half  a 
century  ago  ! 

"No,"  I  said;  "he  died  a 
short  time  before.  I  was  only 
a  child  then,  but  I  remember 
perfectly  well  that  he  was 
determined  and  prepared  to 
start  for  Poland  at  the  first 
news  of  its  outbreak." 

"  Poor  Severin ! "  exclaimed 
Brontoski.  "But  I  must  not 
say  that.  He  is  happier — far 
happier — to  have  died  in  hope, 
as  he  did.  Do  you  know  he 
held  a  candle  to  me  whilst  I 
looked  under  the  furniture  for 
the  Grand  Duke?  Ah!  the 
coward  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
wife's  bedroom,  and  of  course 
no  gentleman  could  follow  him 
there.  Severin  and  I  slept 
under  the  same  tent  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Grochow.  Did 
he  never  tell  you?  Of  course 
not ;  you  were  so  young  when 
he  died.  Well,  and  so  you  live 
here  amongst  Poles  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  give  them  lessons 
of  English  ?  And  all  your  life 
has  been  spent  in  what  they 
call  '  peace  '  ?  But  tell  me, 
have  you  never  felt  what  we 
feel, — we  of  the  old  times  ?  " 

"What  you  feel,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, "I  have  felt  and  feel 
even  now,  though  much  less 
intensely;  that  goes  without 
saying.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  " 

"  How  indeed  ?  "  he  returned 
gloomily.  "Perhaps  you  too 
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think  of  a  possible  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  sons  of  the 
murderers  and  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Poles,"  he  added,  with 
an  obvious  allusion  to  the  new 
and  very  unpopular  party  of 
the  "Ugodisci,"  who,  were  it 
not  for  their  high  social  posi- 
tion and  their  riches,  might 
scarcely  be  called  a  party  at 
all. 

"You  forget,  sir,  to  whose 
son  you  are  speaking,"  I  an- 
swered hastily  and  in  anger ; 
for  the  very  question  sounded 
in  my  ears  like  a  suspicion  of 
treachery,  and  I  lost  sight  for 
a  moment  of  the  consideration 
due  to  his  age.  My  words, 
however,  were  very  far  indeed 
from  offending  him. 

"True,"  he  said,  "I  forgot 
that,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Come,  let  me  embrace  you  after 
the  Polish  fashion;  it  will  do 
me  good  to  embrace  Severin's 
boy — it  will  put  new  life  into 
my  blood.  Though  why  should 
I  think  of  life  ?  "  he  went  on, 
sinking  back  on  his  pillows ; 
"  I  have  lived  too  long  by  more 
than  forty  years.  But  I  am 
dying  now, — I  am  dying.  I 
know  it,  and  am  glad  to  die  !  " 

"O  my  God!  my  God!" 
cried  the  old  woman,  who  had 
been  silent  until  then,  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
These  words,  though  to  all 
appearance  a  very  natural  out- 
break of  grief  on  her  part, 
affected  Brontoski  in  a  most 
extraordinary  and  sinister  way. 
He  suddenly  drew  himself  up 
in  bed,  his  eyes  flashing,  his 
whole  body  quivering  with  in- 
tense anger. 

"  Vanda,  how  dare  you  ! "  he 
cried.  "  How  often  have  I  told 


you  that  name  was  never  to  be 
uttered  in  my  hearing  !  Leave 
the  room  at  once.  Go ! "  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  door. 

She  went  out,  sobbing  like  a 
scolded  child,  whilst  I  looked 
on  in  amazement.  Brontoski, 
controlling  himself  with  an 
effort,  turned  towards  me. 

"  I  owe  you  some  explana- 
tion of  this  disagreeable  little 
scene,"  he  remarked,  attempt- 
ing to  smile ;  "  and  besides,  if 
you  and  I  are  to  be  friends,  it 
is  well  we  should  understand 
each  other  thoroughly.  If  you 
will  look  round  this  room  you 
will  notice  that  there  are  no 
religious  pictures  or  emblems 
of  any  sort  here.  Nor  are 
there  any  in  the  next  room 
either." 

I  remembered  I  had  seen 
none,  and  said  so. 

"  There  are  none  in  any  of 
my  apartments.  So  long  as  I 
live  there  shall  be  none ;  and  I 
intend  to  be  taken  to  my  grave 
without  any  religious  rites 
whatsoever.  Since  our  late 
unfortunate  rising,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  entirely  on 
that  point.  Either  there  is  no 
Ruler  of  the  world  at  all  (which, 
I  think,  is  far  more  probable), 
or,  if  there  is  one,  He  has  taken 
sides  against  us,  and  upholds 
that  monster  of  iniquity,  the 
Russian  Empire.  Our  enemies 
have  crushed  us,  and  He — if 
He  exists — not  only  has  allowed 
us  to  be  crushed,  not  only  has 
not  punished  them,  but  has 
made  them  flourish.  They 
have  persecuted  the  Church 
that  is  ours  and  was  mine ; 
He  has  made  them  prosper 
in  all  they  have  done.  All 
their  wars  have  been  success- 
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fully  waged  ;  cowardly  Europe 
cringes  before  them,  and  even 
your  England  is  not  without 
fear.  Well,  with  all  this  and 
the  memory  of  what  I  have 
seen  and  gone  through  branded 
in  my  mind,  this  is  what  I  say  : 
If  there  is  an  Almighty  Being, 
He  is  unjust.  If  just,  He  might 
well  let  us  be  struck  down,  for 
we  have  deserved  it ;  but  He 
would  most  certainly  visit  our 
oppressors,  whose  guilt  is  far 
greater  than  ours  ever  was — 
and  of  this  I  am  as  sure  as 
that  the  lamp  here  is  burning 
— with  a  punishment  far  more 
terrible.  What  then?  shall  I 
pray  to  this  Defender  of  in- 
iquity? to  the  Friend,  to  the 
Patron,  of  the  Tsar  ?  Never ! 
To  such  a  one  I  will  not  pray, 
I  will  not  submit :  nothing  can 
make  me  do  so.  Yes,  I  know  I 
am  dying,  but  I  do  not  care :  I 
intend  to  die  as  I  have  lived,  in 
revolt  against  the  Tsar  and  all 
that  favours  him ;  and  if  there 
be  a  future  world,  and  I  meet 
there  an  Almighty  One,  I  shall 
defy  Him  then,  just  as  I  defy 
the  Tsar  now.  In  short,  I  do 
not  wish  any  one  to  utter  that 
name  in  conversation  with  me. 
You  have  not  the  look  of  a 
bigoted  man ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
if  you  care  for  my  friendship, 
you  are  warned.  I  do  not  even 
allow  my  niece  to  practise  any 
act  of  religion  in  this  house. 
What  she  may  do  outside  does 
not  concern  me.  She  is  seventy, 
and  may  believe  and  perform 
any  fooleries  and  mummeries 
she  chooses ;  but  here,  in  my 
own  lodgings,  I  am  master." 

This  declaration,  I  must  con- 
fess, somewhat  shocked  me  at 
first.  I  can  certainly  lay  no 


claim  to  be  an  especially  ferv- 
ent Catholic,  or,  in  Brontoski's 
words,  "  a  bigot " ;  but  my 
sympathies  do  not  go  the  other 
way.  And  this  fury  of  revolt 
against  God,  though  more  than 
once  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  the  national  poets, 
seemed  portentous  and  incom- 
prehensible to  my  mind.  Born 
and  bred  in  England,  I  had 
passively  accepted  all  those 
teachings  about  Providence 
and  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  which 
a  prosperous  nation  listens  to 
with  natural  complacency,  but 
which  are  hard  sayings  indeed 
to  a  down  -  trodden  people ; 
especially  to  the  people  that  in 
better  days,  and  in  defence  of 
Christendom  against  Islam, 
literally  poured  out  blood  like 
water.  However,  it  was  clear 
that  a  protest  would  be  thrown 
away;  so  I  refrained  from 
protesting,  and  merely  said — 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you ; 
but  no  doubt  you  have  thought 
the  matter  out  for  yourself, 
and  are  satisfied  that  you  are 
in  the  right.  As  for  attempting 
to  interfere  with  your  domestic 
arrangements,  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  I  am  not  at  all 
likely  to  commit." 

This  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  old  Revolu- 
tionist; and  after  a  little 
further  talk  on  less  delicate 
topics,  I  took  my  leave,  prom- 
ising to  call  again.  I  met 
his  niece  Vanda  in  the  ante- 
chamber :  she  begged  me  to 
come  into  her  room  for  a  short 
time,  where  she  at  once  began 
to  talk  about  her  uncle,  ex- 
cusing him  as  best  she  could. 

"He  is  a  good  man,"  she 
protested;  "it  sounds  strange, 
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I  know,  but  he  is ;  yes,  and  the 
best  of  men,  if  it  were  not  for 
this.  If  you  only  knew  what 
he  has  suffered,  you  would  feel 
for  him  and  forgive." 

I  assured  her  that  he  had 
all  my  sympathy  already,  and 
that  there  was  no  question  of 
forgiveness ;  and  finding  her 
not  averse  to  further  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject,  soon  got 
a  clue  to  the  old  man's  furious 
hatred  for  religion.  Other 
Revolutionists  had  become  un- 
concerned or  free-thinkers,  but 
for  different  reasons ;  some, 
especially  priests,  were  even 
more  attached  to  their  faith 
after  the  insurrection  had 
failed ;  but  this  man's  case 
was  peculiar.  He  had  been,  it 
appeared,  extremely  pious  in 
his  youth,  and  was  even  on  the 
point  of  taking  Holy  Orders 
when  the  insurrection  of  1831 
broke  out.  Being  no  less 
ardent  a  patriot  than  zealous 
as  a  Catholic,  he  joined  it, 
identifying  the  cause  of  Poland 
with  the  cause  of  God.  So 
convinced  was  he  of  this 
identity  that  a  prodigy  such 
as  is  related  of  Sennacherib's 
army,  and  of  Pharaoh  in  pur- 
suit of  Israel,  would  scarce 
have  surprised  him.  In  the 
patriots'  acts  he  saw,  and 
could  see,  nothing  but  right- 
eousness :  how,  then,  could  God 
fail  to  help  them?  It  hap- 
pened, therefore,  that  when  he 
had  to  fly  the  country,  after 
the  great  conflagration  had 
been  quenched  in  blood,  his 
faith  was  sorely  shaken.  His 
property,  for  the  most  part 
consisting  of  landed  estate,  was 


in  Austrian  Poland,  and  thither 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  have  re- 
tired without  molestation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government ; 
but  he  preferred  to  go  in 
voluntary  exile  to  Paris,  where 
he  could  assist  the  poorer 
refugees  with  money  and  ad- 
vice, and  live  besides  in  close 
communion  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Polish  revolution- 
ary band.  It  was  there  that  he 
met  the  well-known  mystic  and 
visionary,  Andreas  Tovianski,1 
whose  influence,  so  deleterious 
in  the  case  of  several  Poles  of 
high  literary  genius,  proved 
even  more  so  in  his  own. 
From  this  man  he  got  (as  he 
thought)  the  right  explanation 
of  the  inexplicable  failure 
which  had  so  exercised  his 
faith.  He  learned,  and  came 
to  believe  with  all  his  heart, 
that  Poland  was  destined  to  be 
for  nations  what  Christ  had 
been  for  individual  men,  and  in 
the  same  way — by  her  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  resurrection. 
Poland  was  the  great  Martyr 
amongst  nations,  who  through- 
out the  many  centuries  of  her 
life  had  never  been  guilty  of 
that  crime  which  men  name 
conquest,  and  therefore  had 
been  chosen,  an  innocent  victim, 
to  redeem  the  sister  -  peoples 
from  the  sin  into  which  all  had 
fallen.  "  Poland  is  dead  now," 
Tovianski  said ;  "  but,  dying 
as  Christ  died,  for  the  sins  of 
others,  she  will  rise  again,  even 
as  Christ  has  risen,  and  this 
time  her  life  will  be  immortal 
and  her  glory  supreme."  Bron- 
toski  eagerly  drank  in  this 
doctrine,  and  spent  his  exile 
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in  dreams  of  his  beloved  coun- 
try once  more  free  and  great, 
until  he  became  immovably 
fixed  in  the  belief  that  God 
must  in  His  justice  grant 
Poland  a  marvellous  resurrec- 
tion, or  at  least  inflict  a  speedy 
and  dreadful  chastisement  on 
her  oppressors, — above  all,  upon 
the  worst  of  them. 

So,  when  the  piteously  tragi- 
cal insurrection  of  1863  broke 
out,  strong  in  his  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  hour  had  struck 
at  last,  he  instantly  hurried 
from  Paris  to  the  plains  of 
Mazovia,  that  he  might,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "help  in  rolling 
away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre."  Patriots  around 
him  talked  of  an  armed  inter- 
vention, and  confidently  hoped 
that  England  and  France  would 
come  to  their  assistance.  He, 
too,  thought  that  this  was 
likely ;  but  when  massacres 
and  transportations  went  on 
as  before,  when  the  insurgents 
struggled  desperately  against 
enormous  odds  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  made  no  sign,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  did 
think  that  still  preferable. 
Succour,  he  thought,  must 
come, — it  must :  if  not  the  arm 
of  the  flesh,  then  the  Almighty 
Power  of  God — and  this  would 
be  better  by  far.  He  had  but 
to  will,  and  in  one  day  a  range 
of  impassable  mountains  would 
arise  between  Muscovy  and 
Poland ;  or  the  earth  might  be 
rent  asunder,  and  an  immense 
cleft  unite  the  Baltic  with  the 
Black  Sea.  Even  visions  of  all 
the  first-born  of  Russia  slain 
in  one  night  flitted  before  his 
eyes.  Why  not?  Was  any- 
thing difficult  to  the  Lord? 
He  was  justice  itself ;  and 


their  cause  was  the  cause  of 
justice. 

"But  his  dreams  all  came 
to  an  end  at  last,"  the  old 
woman  said,  her  tears  welling 
up  afresh.  "  I  was  with  him 
when  he  got  across  the  frontier, 
and  came  back  to  his  home 
here  in  Galicia.  For  more  than 
a  month  he  seemed  stupefied, 
and  hardly  spoke  a  word  to 
any  one,  even  to  me.  Yet  we 
were  now  all  that  remained  of 
the  family.  My  father,  his  only 
brother,  had  died  years  before 
in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  my 
mother  did  not  survive  him 
very  long.  I  was  then  thirty, 
and  was  to  have  been  married 
at  the  close  of  the  insurrection. 
But  my  uncle  returned  alone. 
My  husband  that  was  to  have 
been — poor  Sigismund  ! — had 
fallen  by  his  side,  shot  to  the 
heart  in  the  woods  near  Lublin. 
Yet  Ladislaus  had  not  a  word 
of  comfort  for  me.  Of  course 
he  had  not,  though  he  loved  me 
very  tenderly :  he  could  think 
of  nothing  but  dead  and  desolate 
Poland,  and  that  thought  left 
no  room  for  any  others. 

"  But  as  soon  as  he  seemed 
to  be  coming  to  himself  again, 
and  when  he  settled  in  these 
lodgings  which  he  has  never 
left  since,  I  realised  what  an 
awful  change  had  come  over 
him.  All  his  hopes,  even  the 
hope  of  revenge,  were  dead. 
He  could  not  bear  to  hear  of 
politics  any  more,  though  till 
then  they  had  been  his  very 
life.  Now  he  would  read  no 
newspapers  but  the  old  ones, 
dating  from  the  days  of  the 
last  insurrection  and  before 
that  time.  He  paid  no  visits, 
and  would  receive  but  few — 
mostly  veterans,  with  whom  he 
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would  talk  of  past  times,  never 
of  the  present  or  the  future. 
During  the  great  war  between 
France  and  Germany  he  never 
so  much  as  asked  who  was  vic- 
torious :  when  told  by  chance, 
he  said  nothing,  but  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  Then,  when 
Russia  fought  with  Turkey,  he 
was  just  as  indifferent :  hearing 
that  the  Turks  were  beaten,  he 
merely  said,  '  Of  course.'  All 
his  time  was  spent  in  reading, 
or  in  writing  his  memoirs  :  now 
and  then  he  would  go  for  long 
solitary  walks,  or  would  sit 
quite  still  for  hours  together, 
thinking. 

"  The  worst  of  all  was — what 
you  know.  I  suppose  he  has 
already  told  you  that  he  can- 
not bear  to  hear  God's  name 
uttered,  and  why?  Since  the 
end  of  the  insurrection  he  has 
never  once  set  foot  inside  a 
church  —  he  who  was  the 
devoutest  man  I  ever  knew! 
Yet  he  is  very  good  to  the 
poor,  and  kind  to  me  in  his  sad, 
quiet  way.  And  I  pray  for 
him  continually — novenas  after 
novenas,  and  masses  upon 
masses — that  God  may  change 
him  before  the  end  comes.  He 
is  going  very  fast,  though,  and 
I  am  terribly  afraid.  The 
doctor  was  called  in  the  other 
day,  and  tried  to  put  him  off 
with  vague  talk  about  his  feel- 
ing better  presently ;  but  he 
cut  him  short,  saying,  '  Doctor, 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  the 
plain  truth  to  a  man  who  has 
been  wishing  for  death  ever  since 
'63.'  And  then  he  heard  that 
in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few 
days,  he  should  have  his  wish. 
Oh,  what  will  become  of  him  if 
he  dies  in  this  mood  ?  I  cannot 
say  one  word  to  him  about  his 


soul ;  he  would  only  fly  into  a 
passion,  and  get  worse.  Do 
you  know  ?  he  says  in  his  will 
that  he  is  to  be  buried  in  un- 
consecrated  ground,  '  away 
from  the  emblems  of  the  God 
who  has  abandoned  Poland ' ; 
and  his  epitaph  is  to  be  some- 
thing in  Latin  about  not  being 
moved  in  his  firm  purpose,  not 
even  by  the  great  hand  of  a 
thundering  God.  Such  hor- 
rible blasphemy !  But  what 
can  I  do?" 

She  talked  on  thus  for  a  long 
while,  till  I  rose  at  last  to  go 
home.  I  was  sorry  that  I  could 
find  no  word  of  comfort  or  of 
hope  for  her;  all  I  could  do 
was  to  listen  patiently  and  with 
sympathy.  I  walked  home 
musing  on  the  curious  revela- 
tion of  character  which  had 
been  made  to  me  that  evening, 
and  with  various  common- 
places, such  as  "Extremes 
meet,"  "Quantum  mutatus  ab 
illo,"  and  "Tout  comprendre 
c'est  tout  pardonner,"  tossing 
about  in  my  mind. 

A  few  days  later,  returning 
to  see  my  father's  friend, — our 
acquaintance  had  been  so  short 
that  as  yet  I  could  hardly  call 
him  mine, — I  had  striking  con- 
firmation of  his  having  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  interested  in  news 
of  any  sort.  Indeed,  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  had 
(as  I  afterwards  found)  lived  in 
absolute  seclusion,  all  his  old 
friends  and  comrades  having 
gone  "to  join  Kosciuszko." 
After  our  first  greetings,  I,  who 
was  bursting  with  the  tidings 
that  had  just  startled  all 
Europe,  said  to  him — 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  it  seems 
that  the  Japanese  are  making 
things  hot  for  Russia  ! " 
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"  The  Japanese?  "  he  rejoined, 
staring  at  me.  "Why,  what 
can  they  have  to  do  with 
Kussia  ?  " 

"  Do  ! "  I  cried.  "  Say,  what 
have  they  done?  They  have 
torpedoed  two  of  the  biggest 
Muscovite  battleships  —  the 
Tsarevitch  and  the  Retvisan. 
At  Port  Arthur,  you  know." 

But  he  didn't  know.  Port 
Arthur  was  no  more  than  an 
unmeaning  word  to  him ;  a 
torpedo  was  only  a  fish  that 
could  srive  electric  shocks.  His 

o 

idea  of  the  Japanese  was  such 
exactly  as  I  had  when  a  school- 
boy :  he  thought  of  them  as 
little  yellow  men  clad  in  long 
silken  robes,  with  a  couple  of 
swords  stuck  in  their  girdles, 
and  their  heads  shorn  in 
strange  fashion ;  and  I  had 
to  tell  him  the  whole  history 
of  these  latter  years,  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned.  Not- 
withstanding the  progress  of 
his  illness, — the  doctor  called 
it  senile  decay,  or  by  some  such 
medical  name, — which  I  could 
easily  see  was  making  very 
rapid  inroads,  he  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  roused  from  his 
habitual  state  of  gloomy  apathy, 
and  listened,  almost  as  a  child 
listens  to  a  fairy  tale,  with 
half  incredulous  interest.  This 
increased  by  degrees  as  I  went 
on,  telling  of  the  awakening  of 
Japan;  of  her  adoption  of 
European  methods  in  all  things, 
military  and  naval  included ; 
of  the  war  with  China,  and 
of  China's  collapse;  of  Port 
Arthur  won,  to  be  snatched 
from  her  by  Russia  for  the 
Chinese  empire's  sake,  and  a 
few  years  later  occupied  by 
Russia  for  her  own  (at  this 
Brontoski  uttered  a  short  fierce 


laugh) ;  of  the  Siberian  railway 
built  and  Manchuria  seized  on 
one  side,  and  patient  secret 
preparations  for  war  made  dur- 
ing ten  years  on  the  other ;  of 
Japan's  alliance  with  England, 
and  the  long  months  of  cour- 
teous diplomatic  fencing;  and 
finally,  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, as  the  telegrams  had 
just  flashed  it  over  the  world. 
Towards  the  end  of  my  narra- 
tive he  listened  rapt  in  won- 
der; but  he  was  apparently 
scarce  able  to  understand  that 
all  these  facts  were  real,  and 
not  such  dreams  as  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  dreaming. 
When  I  had  done,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  This — this  is  amazing,  more 
than  amazing ;  it  is  miraculous! 
But  stay ;  let  me  think  the 
matter  over.  After  all,  these 
Japanese,  what  are  they  ? 
Mere  Asiatics.  Tell  me  frankly, 
do  you  imagine  they  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  withstand- 
ing the  Muscovites  ?  " 

I  answered  him,  and  my  tone 
left  him  in  no  doubt  of  my 
sincerity,  that  I  hoped  and 
trusted  to  see  the  Japanese 
not  only  withstand  them,  but 
drive  them  out  of  Manchuria. 
He  was  silent  for  a  short 
time ;  his  yellow  cheeks  flushed 
orange,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  twitched  under  his 
white  moustache,  and  his  eyes 
glittered.  Then  he  said — 

"Of  late  I  have  often  been 
dropping  asleep  even  by  day ; 
but  I  shall  not  sleep  much  to- 
night, I  think.  Ha  !  these  are 
tidings  indeed  to  make  a  dying 
man's  blood  run  warm  again ! 
No,  pray  do  not  excuse  your- 
self ;  your  news  has  done  me 
good  and  roused  me.  Oh,  if 
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they  could !  ...  if  they  only 
could !  .  .  .  But  no,"  he  added, 
with  a  relapse  into  the  sadness 
now  normal  with  him,  "  I  have 
always  been  a  foolish  visionary. 
Nothing  upon  earth  can  stand 
against  Russia.  She  will  have 
to  put  forth  all  her  gigantic 
power,  but  she  will  do  so,  and 
bring  men  into  the  field  by 
millions,  and  crush  poor  Japan, 
— just  as  other  nations  have 
been  crushed  before.  It's  the 
old  story ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  justice  in  the  world." 

I  protested  against  so  dark 
a  view  of  the  case ;  but  seeing 
him  exhausted  by  the  long  tale 
I  had  told,  and  by  his  own 
emotions,  I  withdrew,  intend- 
ing to  visit  him  in  a  day  or 
two.  Several  days,  however, 
elapsed  before  I  could  return. 
When  I  did,  I  was  astounded 
at  the  transformation  that  had 
taken  place.  Brontoski's  ap- 
pearance was  so  changed,  I 
might  have  fancied  him  to  be 
ten  years  younger  at  least. 
His  bed  was  littered  with 
recent  newspapers  in  several 
languages,  all  of  which  he  had 
been  perusing  with  eager  in- 
terest, I  made  no  doubt.  A 
large  map  of  the  seat  of  war 
lay  on  the  table  by  his  bedside, 
together  with  several  books  in 
French  and  German,  about 
modern  Japan. 

"The  Russian  fleet  is  de- 
stroyed, so  they  say,"  were  his 
first  words  to  me  as  I  entered. 
"Let  us  hope  it  may  be  true. 
If  not  now,  it  will  be  true  a  little 
later,  I  feel  sure  :  those  islanders 
are  first-rate  sailors,  and  have 
proved  already  what  they  are. 
But  the  fate  of  the  war  must 
be  decided  on  land ;  and  there 
the  tables  will  be  turned.  Their 


little  army  is  only  a  mouthful 
for  the  Muscovite  giant.  You 
will  see." 

As  often  as  I  visited  him,  he 
would  reiterate  some  such  pre- 
diction as  this,  with  a  per- 
sistent self-torturing  pessimism 
that  ought  to  have  irritated 
me,  since,  contradict  the  man 
as  I  might,  my  own  fears  whis- 
pered pretty  nearly  the  same 
story.  However,  I  each  time 
saw  with  greater  pleasure  that 
the  excitement  which  made 
Brontoski  follow  every  incident 
of  the  war,  weighing  the  prob- 
ability of  contradictory  tele- 
grams, choosing  between  vari- 
ous forecasts  of  the  coming 
campaign,  inveighing  against 
the  slowness  with  which  the 
ice  broke  up,  and  studying  all 
Kuropatkin's  achievements  in 
his  past  military  career,  seemed 
really  to  have  instilled  new  life 
into  him.  Some  of  his  former 
strength  had  returned  ;  his 
appetite  was  better;  he  now 
was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed 
for  part  of  the  day,  and  already 
talked  of  hiring  a  chair  on 
wheels  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  in  the  public 
gardens  when  the  spring  came. 
I  was  sure  that,  in  spite  of  all 
he  said,  there  was  hope  lurk- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  his  heart ; 
but  despair  had  become  a  habit 
with  him,  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
at  once  nor  shaken  off  easily  : 
it  had  to  be  torn  from  him 
piecemeal  by  the  Japanese  vic- 
tories— if  they  should  come. 

The  Yalu  was  crossed  at 
last — a  fight  on  land — with 
Brontoski's  eager  spirit  hover- 
ing over  the  invading  troops. 
How  his  eyes  gleamed  as  he 
read  the  despatches,  and  counted 
the  captured  guns  and  men ! 
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Thenceforth  he  began  to  show 
a  little  hope  now  and  then; 
the  Mikado's  army  had  proved 
itself  not  less  trustworthy  than 
his  fleet.  Yet  often  and  often 
he  would  say,  "  These  successes 
can  only  continue  for  a  time; 
the  tide  will  turn  at  last,  and 
the  Muscovites  will  be  victori- 
ous." But  the  tidings  came  of 
one  battle  after  another,  ever 
with  the  same  result,  and  ever 
showing  to  greater  advantage 
the  strategy  and  tactics  and 
heroism  of  Russia's  foes.  And 
with  him  there  was  an  invari- 
able succession  of  contrary 
passions :  the  telegrams  always 
telling  of  Russian  success  in 
the  first  part,  and  of  a  retreat 
to  avoid  disaster  in  the  second, 
first  filled  him  with  sorrow  and 
anger,  and  then  with  grim, 
scornful  mirth. 

As  the  prestige  of  Russia  on 
sea  and  land  crumbled  away, 
so  did  the  body  of  this  non- 
agenarian take  fresh  forces, 
until  the  physician  who  at- 
tended him  and  had  foretold 
his  death  unwillingly  confessed 
that  in  all  his  experience  he 
had  not  met  with  so  striking 
a  case.  Liaoyang  and  the 
Sha-ho,  I  may  say,  set  him 
on  his  legs,  for  he  was  now 
able  to  hobble  about  the  room. 
The  look  of  desolation  which 
had  so  deeply  impressed  me  at 
my  first  visit  was  changed, 
his  wrinkles  notwithstanding, 
into  an  air  of  boyish  animation 
and  enthusiasm,  very  strange 
in  one  so  old.  By  night  he 
dreamed  of  the  Japanese,  by 
day  he  talked  of  them, — at 
times  with  despondency,  when 
their  advance  did  not  keep 
pace  with  his  fiery  ardour, 
but  mostly  with  bright  san- 


guine expectation.  And  I 
must  not  omit  one  incident 
that  took  place  about  this  time. 
As  he  was  reading  aloud  the 
telegrams  of  the  Sha-ho  battle, 
and  had  come  to  one  which  set 
the  Russian  losses  at  50,000 
men  :  "  Jeau  Maria  ! "  his  niece 
exclaimed,  and  then  suddenly 
remembering  herself,  bit  her 
lips  and  cast  a  terrified  glance 
in  his  direction.  I  saw  him 
start  violently  and  change 
colour,  and  I  expected  an  out- 
break like  what  I  had  already 
witnessed  in  February.  It  did 
not  come,  but  his  lively  flow 
of  talk  was  checked  for  that 
evening.  He  said  no  more 
about  the  war,  but  sat  taciturn 
and  abstracted,  only  replying 
in  few  words  to  such  remarks 
as  I  or  his  niece  addressed  to 
him.  He  had  the  look  of  a 
man  who  was  painfully  turn- 
ing over  some  question  within 
his  mind. 

Then  came  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  rumoured,  confirmed, 
officially  announced.  After  the 
first  transports,  however,  I 
noticed  that  he  became  very 
grave;  and  during  the  whole 
day — for  on  that  day  I  hap- 
pened not  to  have  any  lessons 
— I  perceived  that  he  was  much 
preoccupied,  and,  as  I  fancied, 
engaged  in  an  internal  struggle 
of  some  sort.  When  he  spoke 
again  his  tone  was  extremely 
pessimistic,  at  least  as  much 
so  as  in  the  first  months  of  the 
war;  and  I  somehow  had  an 
idea  that  he  was  unconsciously 
exaggerating,  forcing  himself 
as  it  were  not  to  believe  in 
Japan's  triumph,  which  he  de- 
sired so  ardently.  To  what 
purpose?  that  I  could  not 
guess;  but  all  he  said  was  a 
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mere  echo  of  those  among  the 
French  and  German  papers 
that  most  obstinately  main- 
tained the  inferiority  of  Jap- 
anese strategy.  One  might 
almost  have  taken  him — him, 
of  all  men  ! — for  a  Russophil. 

It  was  by  this  time  mid- 
winter, and  that  long  stoppage 
of  active  military  operations 
had  begun,  which  ended  as  all 
know  now,  but  as  no  one  could 
guess  then.  Brontoski  was 
once  more  confined  to  his  bed, 
perhaps  because  of  a  nervous 
reaction  from  continual  excite- 
ment, perhaps  because  the  long 
waiting  for  news  that  never 
came  had  made  him  weary. 
At  any  rate  he  was  evidently 
again  much  feebler.  Together 
with  this  bodily  weakness,  he 
was  also  a  prey  to  great 
anxiety  of  mind.  He  was  tor- 
mented by  the  thought  that 
Kuropatkin  might  (as  was 
persistently  rumoured)  have 
profited  by  the  long  respite  to 
mass  troops  in  numbers  suffi- 
ciently great  to  drive  and 
sweep  all  before  them :  this 
fear  he  was  constantly  express- 
ing, and  he  seemed  to  regard 
it  almost  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Again,  he  laboured 
under  the  apprehension  that 
he  might  perhaps  not  be  above 
ground  when  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought ;  and  he  would  pre- 
fer, he  said,  to  know  that  the 
Japanese  were  beaten  than  to 
die  in  such  a  state  of  suspense. 
Besides  these,  I  conceived  that 
there  was  yet  another  source 
of  trouble  and  conflict  in  his 
mind  which  he  would  confide 
to  no  one.  I  could  only  guess 
at  its  existence,  and  give  a 
doubtful  surmise  as  to  its  nat- 
ure. There  would  often  pass 


over  his  face  a  puzzled  and  be- 
wildered expression,  such  as  I 
have  more  than  once  noticed 
when  a  mathematician,  after 
solving  a  problem  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  finds  that  his  sol- 
ution is  apparently  wrong  ;  or 
when  a  philosopher  is  sudden- 
ly confronted  with  a  difficulty 
that  he  cannot  see  his  way  to 
answer,  save  by  denying  the 
views  he  has  always  held :  and 
I  accordingly  supposed  he  too 
was  revolving  in  his  brain  some 
problem  especially  hard  to 
solve.  It  was,  of  course,  some- 
thing in  connection  with  the 
war ;  but  my  conjectures  went 
no  further.  The  main  cause  of 
his  mental  sufferings,  besides, 
was  quite  plain :  suspense,  and 
the  apprehension  that  death 
might  come  before  the  approach- 
ing battle  was  fought  out.  Now 
was  he  indeed  changed  from 
what  he  was  a  year  since,  when 
he  had  so  earnestly  longed  to 
die.  He  knew  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  that  a 
great,  probably  a  decisive,  con- 
flict was  close  at  hand ;  he 
knew  that  one  side  or  the 
other  might,  and  very  likely 
would,  be  totally  defeated; 
and  he  felt  like  a  gambler 
about  to  win  'or  to  lose  a 
fortune. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  clear 
that  he  was  sinking.  The 
doctor,  though  he  this  time 
took  good  care  not  to  commit 
himself  again  by  any  predic- 
tion, was  evidently  of  opinion 
that  his  patient  could  not  hold 
out  long.  The  battle  of  Muk- 
den had  begun.  During  the 
whole  of  that  awful  week 
Brontoski  had  to  go  through 
worse  than  bodily  agonies, — 
agonies  of  distress  when  he 
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read  the  Russian  telegrams 
telling  of  successes ;  agonies  of 
fear  when  the  audacious  offens- 
ive of  the  Japanese  was  an- 
nounced ;  agonies  of  disap- 
pointment as,  day  after  day, 
the  news  of  his  heroes'  triumph 
still  failed  to  come. 

It  came  at  length.  I  shall 
long  remember  that  day,  and 
the  rapture  of  joy  in  his  voice 
when  he  cried  out  to  me,  "At 
last,  at  last,  my  boy !  Retri- 
bution has  swooped  down  on 
them  at  last!  Oh,  it  was  a 
long  time  coming,  but  no 
matter ;  twenty  millions  of 
Poles  will  welcome  it  as  I  do. 
Banzai !  Dai  Nippon  Banzai ! " 
he  shouted,  boy -like,  whilst 
tears  of  ecstasy  filled  his 
eyes. 

"They  cannot  stand  after 
this  blow,"  he  went  on  to  say ; 
"it  is  impossible.  A  hundred 
thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
forty  thousand  prisoners  !  Mag- 
nificent !  Yet  their  satanic 
pride — I  know  them  well,  and 
am  sure  of  it — will  urge  them 
on  in  spite  of  all, — on,  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  pit,  and  over.  And 
we  shall  be  sated  with  ven- 
geance, we  shall  be  glutted 
with  it.  Ah!" 

He  caught  his  breath  sud- 
denly and  lay  silent  for  a 
time,  an  expression  which  I 
could  not  understand  now  ir- 
radiating his  face.  Then  he 
spoke,  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  chest ;  his  tones  were 
very  grave  and  earnest. 

"And  if  we  are  avenged, 
then  I  was  wrong.  I  have 
been  wrong  all  these  years : 
there  is  —  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven  after  all!  And  He 
has  done  mighty  things  with 
the  strength  of  His  arm  !  .  .  . 


0  Lord  God !    Thou  hast  con- 
quered me,  and  I  will  humble 
my  pride  and  confess  my  sin. 

1  should  have  waited  patiently 
for  this  day,  whether  I  should 
see  it  or  not ;   and  what  have 
I  done  ?      I  have   blasphemed 
Thy  name,    because   my   faith 
was  dead  in   my  heart.      But 
now  I  feel  that  it  lives  again, 
stronger  than  it  ever  was.     I 
believe  in  Thee,  and  since  Thou 
hast  granted  that  I  should  see 
this   day,   I  believe,    too,    that 
Thou     wilt     pardon     all     the 
past." 

He  turned  to  his  niece,  who 
stood  by  his  bedside  astounded, 
and  scarce  sure  that  she  had 
heard  aright.  "Dear  Vanda, 
I  beg  you  go  at  once  and  bring 
a  priest  here;  I  must  confess 
my  deadly  sin.  I  should  like 
.  .  .  Is  Father  Venceslaus 
still  living  ?  Then  let  him 
come.  He  was  himself  in  the 
Siberian  mines  for  ten  years  ; 
he  will  understand." 

The  old  woman  hobbled  to- 
wards the  door  in  great  and 
breathless  haste,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  and  possibly  afraid 
lest  her  uncle  might  change 
his  mind  before  she  was  out 
of  doors.  Then  he  spoke  to 
me,  who  was  sitting  by,  con- 
siderably embarrassed  and 
taken  aback  at  this  sudden 
and  quite  unforeseen  outburst 
of  religious  fervour.  He  had 
never  yet  said  a  word  on  the 
subject  since  his  declaration, 
made  a  year  ago,  and  I  had 
thought  such  a  change  of  mind 
on  his  part  to  be  absolutely 
impossible. 

"Naturally  you  are  aston- 
ished," he  said.  "  Well,  I  have 
been  a  fool  these  forty  years, 
and  now  I  see  it, — that  is  all. 
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Vengeance  was  bound  to  come, 
and  it  has  come.  It  has  been 
delayed,  but  God  can  wait :  it 
is  we,  poor  wretches,  who  are 
impatient  because  our  life  is  so 
short.  And  I  had  hoped  so 
much,  and  seen  such  horrible 
sights,  and  lived  through  such 
fearful  misery,  that  I  could  not, 
no,  I  could  not,  be  reconciled  to 
a  God  who  seemed  to  have 
joined  our  enemies.  It  broke 
my  heart  even  to  hear  His 
name,  who  I  thought  had  for- 
gotten their  iniquities  and 
only  remembered  ours.  But 
now!" 

He  began  to  sing,  in  a  high 
cracked  voice,  the  last  verse  of 
the  hymn  sung  by  the  insur- 
gents of  1863, — that  tremen- 
dous cry  of  despair  mingled 
with  a  faint  far-off  hope  for 
the  future : — 

' '  With  Michael  the  Archangel  at  our 

head, 
Forth  shall  we  go  to  the  field  of  battle, 

and  plant 
Our  standard  on  the  breast  of  conquered 

Satan.    .    .    . 

And  then,  triumphant,  we  to  the  foul 

blasphemer 
Shall  make  reply  :  For  ever  God  was, 

God  is!" 

A  little  while  afterwards 
the  priest  entered  the  room, 
when  I,  of  course,  withdrew,  in 
company  with  the  old  woman, 
who  trembled  for  joy,  and 
ascribed  her  uncle's  conversion 
to  the  masses  and  novenas 
offered  on  his  behalf.  I  had 
no  theory  on  that  point ;  but 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  conver- 
sion no  one  could  doubt. 
When  the  old  priest  took 
leave  of  us,  his  eyes  were  red. 
Though  the  man  had  lived 
forty  years  in  rebellion  against 


the  fundamental  dogma  of  his 
Church,  Father  Venceslaus 
had  surely  not  dealt  with  him 
very  severely.  A  priest  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  Pole;  and 
Father  Venceslaus'  body  still 
bore  the  marks  of  the  knout. 

The  next  day  Brontoski  sent 
for  his  lawyer  to  draw  up  an- 
other will.  Instead  of  leaving 
all  his  fortune  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  annuity  to  his  niece) 
to  the  poor  of  his  people,  he 
bequeathed  one-third  of  it  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Japanese  fallen  in  the  war,  "in 
token,"  he  said,  "of  my  grati- 
tude to  that  great  nation." 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone was  also  to  be  changed, 
and  to  be  as  follows  :  "  Because 
I  have  seen,  I  have  believed" 

I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
this  will.  When  the  lawyer 
had  retired  the  old  man 
(though  now  scarce  able  to 
speak)  said  to  me,  "  Now  I 
can  die  quiet."  Being  now 
less  confident  than  he,  I  hinted 
at  the  dangers  which  the  Baltic 
Fleet  might  bring.  He  laughed 
at  my  fears. 

"And  besides,"  he  said,  "no 
matter  what  happens  now, 
Russia's  supremacy  is  gone  for 
ever, — vanished  in  one  short 
year's  space!  The  miracles  I 
once  hoped  for  are  not  more 
wonderful  than  the  things  I 
have  lived  to  see.  God  is  just, 
and  has  raised  up  for  us  an 
avenger  in  His  own  good  time, 
and  where  we  least  expected  to 
find  one.  As  to  the  rest — as 
to  the  resurrection  of  our 
country — His  Will  be  done!" 

He  expired  that  very  even- 
ing most  peacefully,  holding 
my  hand,  and  smiling. 
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A     WORD    WITH     MRS     HUMPHRY    WARD. 


IN  old  days  the  fashion  of 
novelists  was  to  conduct  their 
principal  characters  through  a 
series  of  vicissitudes  to  the 
matrimonial  altar,  and  there 
to  take  leave  of  them  in  the 
assured  conviction  that  they 
would  be  happy  ever  after. 
Whether  the  assurance  were 
genuine  or  simulated,  it  at  least 
obviated  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ploring and  illustrating  marital 
relations.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
we  think,  defended  it  broadly 
on  the  ground  that  presumably 
the  fortunes  of  the  couple  had 
become,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
tie,  serene  and  prosperous,  and 
in  consequence  profoundly  un- 
interesting to  the  reader.  But 
of  recent  years  these  matri- 
monial relations  have  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
hands,  we  believe  more  especi- 
ally, of  lady  novelists,  not 
always  in  a  way  which  is  either 
amusing  or  instructive.  There 
is  no  lightness  of  touch,  no 
sobriety  of  common  -  sense,  in 
their  mode  of  handling  a  delicate 
and  complicated  subject.  After 
all,  the  matrimonial  yoke  is  one 
which  people  are  free  to  adopt 
or  eschew  at  their  pleasure. 
The  mass  of  people  seem  to 
regard  it  as  attractive,  or  at 
least  preferable  to  the  greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility 
which  its  rejection  ensures.  It 
is  more  frequently  than  not 
adopted  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  great  majority  soon  dis- 
cover, with  no  particular  sense 
of  disappointment,  that  it  is  a 
give-and-take  sort  of  business, 


and  that  necks  are  more  easily 
fitted  to  the  yoke  when  that 
is  recognised.  If  connubial  re- 
lations are  preferred  by  the 
novelist,  they  are  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
interesting  complications  and 
perplexities  which  all  or  most 
wearers  of,  or  aspirants  to, 
the  yoke  would  gladly  follow 
to  some  sensible  solution.  But 
is  it  not  an  offence  against  the 
art  of  novel-writing  to  present 
this  institution  of  matrimony, 
which  after  all  is  very  general 
and  somewhat  prosaic  in  its 
interest,  in  a  repulsive,  extrava- 
gant, and  impracticable  guise? 
If  it  is,  we  must  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  limited  observa- 
tion, it  is  lady  novelists  who 
are  the  chief  offenders.  They 
occasionally  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  contemplated  or  actual 
marriage  relations  in  a  spirit, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  of  marked 
hostility,  tinged  with  the 
venomous  conviction  that  their 
own  sex  has  always  the  collar 
which  chafes.  They  delight  in 
allowing  the  wife  to  disregard 
the  yoke  entirely  and  kick  over 
the  traces  with  more  or  less 
violence,  and  in  depicting  the 
husband  as  submitting  to  a  fate 
which  anyhow  is  good  enough 
for  him,  with  helpless  and 
uncomplaining  fortitude.  The 
male  sex,  downtrodden  as  it 
may  be,  views  these  matters 
differently.  "Richie,"  said  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  this  bride  of  yours 
is  like  to  be  master  and  mair 
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in  the  conjugal  state."  "  If  she 
abides  by  words,  Sir  Mungo," 
answered  the  undaunted  Richie, 
"I  thank  Heaven  I  can  be  as 
deaf  as  any  one;  and  if  she 
conies  to  dunts,  I  have  twa 
hands  to  paik  her  with."  Sir 
Richie  Moniplies  was  a  man  of 
sense  and  discretion,  and  lady 
novelists  might  learn  from  him 
that  the  resources  of  civilisation 
are  not  quite  so  exhausted  as 
they  are  apt  to  fancy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
treme disregard  of  probability, 
and  of  almost  fanatical  hostil- 
ity to  the  restraints  of  a  posi- 
tion voluntarily  assumed  by 
both  parties,  we  might  instance 
'The  Heavenly  Twins,'  first 
published  some  years  ago  by 
Mrs  Sarah  Grand.  The  causes 
of  this  abstract  hostility,  some 
of  them  mentionable  and 
others  unmentionable,  are  not 
obscurely  alluded  to.  But  how 
does  it  illustrate  any  possible 
problem  of  ordinary  life  to  con- 
sign one  of  the  heavenly  twins — 
a  young  married  woman,  still 
on  terms  with  her  husband — to 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  stream, 
at  somewhere  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  boy's  clothes  ; 
while  an  accomplished  Tenor, 
with  whom  she  has  been 
"carrying  on,"  floats  in  her 
neighbourhood,  regardless  of 
his  voice,  but  endowed  by  the 
authoress  with  the  praise- 
worthy intention,  afterwards 
accomplished,  of  catching  her 
by  the  hair  if  and  when  she 
rises  to  the  surface?  No  such 
predicament  is  conceivably 
possible  in  real  life,  nor  is  the 


incident  either  thrilling  or 
amusing.  It  betrays  an  ani- 
mus on  the  part  of  the  writer 
against  the  reciprocal  duties 
and  restraints  of  the  relation- 
ship in  question  which  quite 
unfits  her  to  undertake  its 
illustration.  The  only  reflec- 
tion to  which  it  gives  rise  is, 
that  if  all  her  characters  were 
in  the  same  predicament  at 
the  bottom  of  a  river,  but  with- 
out power  to  rise,  the  reading 
public  might  contemplate  their 
loss  with  equanimity. 

We  are  not  sure  that  some 
of  the  incidents  in  Mrs  Ward's 
new  book l  are  not  equally 
fantastic.  Nor  is  that  result 
to  be  avoided  if  you  start  with 
the  notion  that  one  of  the 
spouses,  whose  fortunes  are 
described,  is  irresponsible  and 
the  other  helpless.  For  our- 
selves, we  took  it  up  with  some 
interest,  having  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  proceedings  of  a 
certain  Marcella,  whom  we  have 
always  regarded  as  the  worst 
behaved  young  lady  in  respect- 
able fiction.  Her  vagaries, 
however,  were  before  marriage, 
ere  there  was  any  yoke  to 
disregard  or  traces  to  kick 
over.  She  was  engaged  to  the 
young  heir  of  a  certain  Lord 
Maxwell,  in  a  family  far  above 
her  in  rank.  But  having  con- 
ceived a  violent  antipathy  to 
the  game  laws  and  an  equally 
violent  sympathy  with  their 
unfortunate  victim,  who  had 
under  their  influence  deviated 
into  murder,  she  stormed  at  her 
lover,  and  afterwards  at  his 
grandfather,  in  his  own  house, 
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in  a  way  which  would  in  a 
former  generation  have  led  to 
the  ducking-stool,  and  in  these 
more  complaisant  days  would  at 
least  have  prevented  his  having 
the  pleasure  of  detaining  her 
any  longer  in  his  presence  or 
of  welcoming  her  in  the  future. 
The  lover,  although  a  man  of 
capacity  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (a  most  hen- 
pecked assembly  in  the  eyes  of 
lady  novelists),  is  without  any 
apparent  mission  in  life  but  to 
ride  under  her  chariot  wheels, 
bears  her  objurgations  with 
exemplary  meekness,  and  is 
scornfully  dismissed.  Finally, 
when  the  young  lady  returns 
to  her  senses,  she  sends  him  off 
to  a  table  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  on  which  is  a  slip  of 
paper  whereon  she  has  written 
a  word  or  two  of  explanation 
and  a  gracious  permission  to 
renew  his  engagement,  whereat 
he  is  serenely  delighted  and 
jubilantly  thankful.  The  young 
lady  has  it  all  her  own  way,  in 
a  fashion  which  seems  remark- 
ably attractive  to  lady  novelists. 
The  explanation  is  that  he  is  a 
candidate  for  future  conjugal 
endearments,  and  will  submit  to 
anything  so  long  as  a  shadow 
of  hope  remains.  Even  while 
she  is  rating  his  grandfather, 
"  what  absorbed  him  mainly 
was  the  wild  desire  to  kiss  the 
dark  hair,  so  close  below  him, 
alternating  with  the  miserable 
certainty  that  for  him  at  that 
moment  to  touch,  to  soothe 
her,  was  to  be  repulsed."  Con- 
trast this  imbecile  sentiment 
with  a  real  wooing  between  a 
real  man  and  woman  in  real 
life.  William  the  Conqueror, 
to  take  an  extreme  case  in  an 


opposite  direction,  was  con- 
fronted by  some  nonsensical 
shilly  -  shally,  to  which  Mrs 
Ward  attributes  importance. 
He  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  his  Matilda's  hair  or 
whether  he  dared  touch  it,  or 
soothe  her.  He  rolled  her  over 
and  over  in  the  mud.  And 
Matilda,  convinced  by  his  pro- 
cedure that  he  meant  business 
and  was  a  man  of  mettle, 
submissively  yielded.  Mrs 
Ward's  notion  of  the  divine 
flame  is  that  of  damp  straw 
smouldering  in  a  dog-kennel ; 
and  her  notion  of  masculine 
character  is  crude,  involving 
the  negation  of  every  particle 
of  virile  force. 

The  book  before  us  is  con- 
ceived in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  its  predecessor,  but  the  re- 
lations described  are  mostly 
after  marriage.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  bring  its  incidents, 
or  those  relations,  into  con- 
formity with  common-sense  or 
actual  experience.  It  describes 
a  whirl  of  social  excitement,  a 
distressing  matrimonial  rela- 
tion, together  with  some  of  the 
meanest  vices  unrelieved  by 
virtues  of  any  kind,  except 
those  which  are,  or  seem  to  be, 
assigned  to  characters  too  feeble 
and  insignificant  to  influence 
the  fortunes  of  any  one  of  the 
dramatis  personce. 

There  is  nothing  very  elab- 
orate in  the  plot.  The  hero  is, 
as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  adds  to  that  the 
dignity  of  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  of  great 
personal  and  family  influence, 
eventually  becomes  Home  Sec- 
retary, and  is  marked  out  as  a 
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future  Premier.  He  is  a  sceptic 
enormously  interested  in  re- 
ligion, an  aristocrat  enormous- 
ly interested  in  liberty.  "To 
have  the  reputation  of  an  idler 
and  to  be  in  truth  a  plodding 
and  unwearied  student,  —  this 
at  any  rate  pleased  him."  For 
the  rest,  he  is  careless,  good- 
tempered,  without  a  touch  of 
sceva  indignatio,  whatever  the 
circumstances ;  ready  to  let  the 
whole  reins  of  management,  as 
far  as  home  life  or  even  the 
influence  of  his  home  on  his 
public  career  is  concerned,  slip 
from  his  fingers.  He  is  of  less 
account  than  the  lady's-maid, 
who  can  at  any  time  adminis- 
ter the  sedative  of  a  month's 
notice.  He  accordingly  fulfils 
Mrs  Ward's  idea  of  masculine 
dignity.  It  is  an  impossible 
character.  He  has  married  a 
self-willed  child,  scarcely  more 
than  half  his  age,  out  of  a 
wretched  home,  given  her 
wealth  and  high  social  posi- 
tion, and  surrounded  her  with 
everything,  including  his  own 
love,  that  she  most  values. 
Yet  he  is  represented  as  a 
mere  log  of  wood  in  regard 
to  her,  and  is  sedulously  de- 
prived of  all  control,  or  even 
influence,  over  the  successive 
situations  which  arise,  in  a 
manner  which  one  feels  instinc- 
tively does  not  correspond  with 
real  life  or  with  any  possible 
matrimonial  relations. 

The  heroine  is  far  and  away 
the  best  drawn  character  in 
the  book.  In  real  life,  for  her 
own  good  and  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  all  concerned,  she 
would  have  been  placed  under 
severe  restraint.  In  fiction  she 
pursues  an  unmanageable,  un- 


governed  career,  without  a  soul 
to  stop  it  or  guide  it ;  kicking 
violently  over  the  traces  from 
the  very  first ;  rushing  in  six 
years,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four,  to  absolute  destruction, 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body 
by  incessant  and  insane  excite- 
ment. Tolstoy  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say  that  "  all 
the  variety,  all  the  charm,  all 
the  beauty  of  life,  is  made  up 
of  light  and  shadow."  In  this 
book  there  is  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  light  and  shade,  and 
only  the  fuliginous  lampblack 
of  the  shilling  dreadful.  Yet 
the  heroine  interests  and  ab- 
sorbs the  attention,  a  result 
which  is  a  striking  tribute  to 
Mrs  Ward's  talents  as  a  novel- 
ist, but  does  not  in  our  judg- 
ment render  the  book  either 
wholesome  or  agreeable.  She 
was  a  wild  cat  at  school,  she 
said  ;  do  you  know  why  ?  "  Be- 
cause some  of  the  other  girls 
were  more  important  than  I — 
much  more  important  —  and 
richer  and  more  beautiful,  and 
people  paid  them  more  attention. 
And  that  seemed  to  burn  the 
heart  in  me."  She  described 
to  the  hero,  before  his  infatu- 
ated love-making,  that  her  one 
aim  was  "  to  be  envied,  pointed 
at,  obeyed  when  I  lift  my 
finger,  and  then  to  come  to 
some  great,  glorious,  tragic 
end,"  and  obligingly  added  that 
she  would  "  never  look  at  a 
man  who  did  not  think  it  the 
glory  of  his  life  to  win  me." 
The  accommodating  hero  is  so 
absorbed  in  watching  the  flash- 
ing of  her  face  and  eyes,  the 
play  of  the  wind  in  her  hair, 
and  the  springing  grace  with 
which  she  moved,  that  his  one 
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idea  of  the  future  is,  Poor 
child  !  what  is  to  be  done  with 
her?  The  poor  child  settled 
that  for  herself.  She  married 
him,  led  him  a  life  of  torment 
to  which  he  tamely  submitted 
without  loss  of  affection,  finally 
went  off,  as  was  quite  appro- 
priate in  the  circumstances, 
with  another  man,  and  died  in 
misery  and  comparative  want. 
In  one  of  the  constantly  re- 
curring crises  of  her  short 
matrimonial  career — for  even  in 
a  novel  you  can't  stand  more 
than  six  years  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  in  real  life  probably 
much  less — she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reminding  her  hus- 
band that  she  had  warned  him. 
"I  remember  saying  to  you 
that  sometimes  my  brain  was 
on  fire.  I  seem  to  be  always 
in  a  hurry — in  a  desperate,  des- 
perate hurry !  to  know  or  feel 
something — while  there  is  still 
time — before  one  dies.  There 
is  always  a  passion,  always 
an  effort.  More  life,  more  life, 

J      * 

even  if  it  lead  to  pain  and 
agony  and  tears." 

The  novelist  can  easily  dis- 
pense with  any  effort  to  remove 
in  a  reasonable  manner  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
wholly  ill-assorted  and  improb- 
able engagement.  Credit  the 
man  with  infatuated  philan- 
dering propensities  and  a  desire 
to  protect,  and  the  problem  is 
solved.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  obstacles  are  overwhelming. 
Mr  Ashe,  the  hero,  held  an 
unassailable  position — wealthy, 
of  high  rank,  the  heir  to  a 
peerage,  an  assured  ascendancy 
in  public.  The  heroine,  Lady 
Kitty  Bristol,  comes  of  a  thor- 
oughly bad  stock,  with  a 


mother  whose  career  has  been 
all  that  it  should  not  be,  and 
who  has  to  be  pensioned  by 
the  enthusiastic  husband.  But 
the  hero  is  so  satisfied  with  his 
position,  wealth,  and  family, 
that  he  concludes  that  "society 
must  accept  his  wife;  and 
Kitty,  once  mellowed  by  hap- 
piness and  praise,  might  live, 
laugh,  and  rattle  as  she 
pleased."  The  provoking  cause 
of  the  disastrous  engagement, 
made  by  a  mature  states- 
man of  thirty-two  with  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  was  that  whilst 
in  a  "  very  ecstasy  of  re- 
solve" at  his  window  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  a  flower, 
weighted  by  a  stone  tied  into 
a  fold  of  ribbon,  fell  beside  him, 
thrown  from  outside.  He  stole 
down  the  staircase,  made  for 
an  ilex  avenue,  caught  the 
young  lady,  and  was  then  and 
there  engaged,  meeting  all 
warnings  with  the  sage  re- 
mark, "I  should  be  bored 
with  the  domestic  dove.  I 
want  the  hawk,  Kitty,  with  its 
quick  wings  and  its  daring, 
bright  eyes."  He  got  more 
than  he  wanted.  The  hawk 
had  its  own  destructive  way 
from  first  to  last ;  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  herself  is  at 
last  eclipsed. 

The  marvellous»  incident  was 
that  amongst  the  warnings 
addressed  to  him  she  threat- 
ened him  with  overpowering 
fancies  which  she  must  follow, 
and  admitted  that  she  had  one 
at  the  time  for  a  certain 
Geoffrey  Cliffe,  with  whom, 
after  an  insane  career,  she 
finally  elopes.  This  man,  a 
fascinating  journalist,  a  poet 
whose  poems  we  are  not 
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allowed  to  sample,  and  an 
excellent  candidate  for  the 
gallows,  balked  of  his  legiti- 
mate end  by  the  retributive 
hand  of  a  paid  assassin,  is 
early  introduced  on  the  scene. 
It  is  not  a  very  well -drawn 
character,  for  from  first  to  last 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
source  of  his  magnetic  influ- 
ence. The  authoress  refers  it 
to  his  poems,  which  excited  in 
Kitty  a  "passion  of  the  im- 
agination." He  had  passed 
through,  she  says,  a  wealth  of 
tragic  circumstance,  and  had 
been  face  to  face  with  his  own 
soul  in  the  wilds  of  the  earth — 
whatever  that  may  mean.  The 
poems  must  have  been  remark- 
able productions,  since  in  spite 
of  having  outraged  the  Non- 
conformist conscience  to  an 
extent  which  cost  him  an  elec- 
tion, he  exercised,  possibly  with 
their  aid,  as  much  fascination 
over  the  orthodox  young  lady 
of  the  piece,  Mary  Lyster,  as 
over  the  heroine  herself.  Miss 
Lyster  does  not  receive  fair 
play  at  the  hands  of  the 
authoress.  She  plays  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  plot, 
and  is  a  social  success,  es- 
timable in  all  her  relations. 
But  she  offers  sincere  homage 
to  the  respectabilities,  and  is 
accordingly  pursued  with  ran- 
cour all  through  the  book. 
She  is  introduced  on  page  1 
as  devoted  to  a  fine  piece  of 
church  embroidery,  designed 
for  her  by  Burne- Jones;  was 
marked  out  first  as  Mr  Ashe's 
intended  wife,  only  to  be 
triumphantly  displaced  by  Lady 
Kitty;  and  second  as  Mr  Cliffe's 
intended  wife,  again  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  superior  attrac- 


tions of  the  heroine,  this  time 
brought  to  bear  upon  her 
intended  and  intending  hus- 
band out  of  sheer  malignity. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  this 
eminently  respectable  young 
lady,  regardless  of  her  church 
embroidery,  is  credited  with  an 
act  of  diabolical  wickedness — 
a  treacherous  betrayal  of  Lady 
Kitty  into  ClifiVs  power  at  the 
very  moment  when,  with  a 
returning  sense  of  right,  she 
is  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
his  influence  back  to  her  law- 
ful husband.  This  incident, 
however  sensational,  is  impos- 
sible on  the  face  of  it.  No  one 
could  possibly  descend  to  such 
a  depth  of  infamy  unless  the 
whole  previous  life  had  led  up 
to  it,  and  had  been  consistently 
base. 

Cliffe's  eventual  triumph 
over  Lady  Kitty's  virtue  is 
not  entirely  due  to  his  poems. 
Here  we  come  upon  another 
ghastly  incident.  Cliffe  had 
been  abroad  for  some  years, 
and  his  relations  with  the 
heroine  had  subsided,  and  in- 
stead a  friendship  or  attach- 
ment had  grown  up  with  Mary 
Lyster.  No  sooner  had  our 
heroine  observed  this,  than 
"Could  she  carry  him  off?" 
occurred  to  her.  "  Her  vanity 
insisted  that  Mary  could  not 
prevent  it."  The  deterrent 
reflection  followed,  "  I  am  a 
little  beast  ;  why  shouldn't 
she  be  happy  ? "  but  over- 
hearing some  disparaging  re- 
marks made  upon  her  by  the 
young  lady,  she  determined  on 
vengeance,  and  forthwith  be- 
gan a  wild  flirtation  which, 
after  some  engrossing  vicissi- 
tudes, ended  in  her  ruin  and 
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Cliffe's  assassination.  No  one 
can  dispute  the  ability  with 
which  the  character  of  the 
heroine  is  drawn.  There  is  the 
love  for  her  husband  combined 
with  incessant  acts  of  unre- 
strained vanity,  necessarily 
blighting  his  political  career,  so 
far  as  it  was  intertwined  with, 
or  dependent  upon,  his  social 
or  matrimonial  life.  There  are 
occasional  gleams  of  right  feel- 
ing for  both  husband  and  child, 
continually  darkened  by  morbid 
promptings  and  impulses  which 
no  one  interferes  to  check. 
The  scandal  of  her  proceedings 
only  leads  her  to  reflect,  "  I 
began  this  to  punish  Mary,  and 
now  when  I  don't  see  Geoffrey, 
everything  is  odious  and  dreary. 
I  can't  care  for  anything." 
But  the  result  is  that  Cliffe 
knows  that  she  has  designedly 
broken  off  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Lyster,  that  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  resist 
her  spell,  "a  fatal  fusion  of 
their  two  natures"  had  come 
about,  and  retreat  was  im- 
possible. His  reflection  was, 
"They  still  had  the  last  justi- 
fying cards  in  their  hands : 
passion,  and  the  courage  to  go 
where  passion  leads.  ,  When 
these  were  played,  they  might 
look  each  other  and  the  world 
in  the  face.  Till  then  they 
were  but  triflers,  mean  souls, 
fit  neither  for  heaven  nor  hell." 
Can  anything  be  more  un- 
wholesome and  unpleasant  ? 
The  sequel  eventually  involves 
a  twofold  breach  of  the  deca- 
logue, very  inartistic,  and  with 
none  of  the  alleviations  which 
might  vindicate  Burke's  over- 
sanguine  estimate  that  vice 


loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all 
its  grossness.  One  impatiently 
recalls  Mrs  Sarah  Grand's  ex- 
pedient of  tilting  her  characters 
into  a  river,  in  the  new  light  of 
a  stroke  of  genius.  It  would 
be  less  commonplace,  it  would 
afford  equal  scope  for  courage 
to  the  parties  concerned,  and 
it  would  be  admirably  adapted 
to  assuage  their  justifying  pas- 
sions. But  to  our  authoress 
aliter  visum.  Meanwhile  the 
husband,  his  mother,  and  fam- 
ily are  represented  as  standing 
idly  by,  each  urging  the  other 
to  do  something,  each  perfectly 
helpless,  until  the  scandal  has 
reached  such  dimensions  that 
Lady  Kitty's  withdrawal  to 
the  country  becomes  impera- 
tive. 

We  need  not  follow  up  the 
incidents  of  this  sequestered 
life.  Cliffe  is  abroad,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  is  royally  en- 
tertained, with  Lady  Kitty  as 
hostess.  His  white  eyelashes 
were  an  object  of  intense  dis- 
like to  her,  and  his  refusal  to 
be  drawn  in  regard  to  political 
secrets  roused  the  latent  in- 
sanity in  her,  and  scenes  ensued 
which  the  husband  must  have 
regarded  as  disastrous,  though 
the  effect  of  them  on  the  mind 
of  an  old  statesman  and  man  of 
the  world,  who  knew  well  the 
sort  of  person  he  was  dealing 
with,  seems  to  us  grievously 
exaggerated.  However,  all 
those  incidents,  as  well  as  the 
visit  to  Venice,  where  the  re- 
doubtable villain  of  the  piece, 
the  fascinating  Cliffe,  again 
appears  on  the  scene,  must  be 
read  in  the  book.  The  seques- 
tered life  ends  with  a  mad 
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outburst  before  a  room  full  of 
guests,  in  which  she  drops 
heavily  unconscious  into  her 
husband's  arms.  During  her 
fit,  and  to  increase  the  sensa- 
tional effect,  her  child  dies  in 
convulsions,  and  the  interesting 
couple,  with  Lady  Kitty  now  a 
complete  wreck,  withdraw  to 
Venice,  her  friends  doubtful 
whether  she  would  ever  recover 
the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of 
her  only  child. 

But  Lady  Kitty  is,  notwith- 
standing her  frail  body  and 
stormy  temperament,  endowed 
with  as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 
She  disregards  a  nervous 
collapse,  pointing  back  to  a 
long  preceding  period  of  over- 
strain and  excitement,  with 
suspicions  of  tubercular  mis- 
chief, and  is  very  soon  in  a 
fresh  vortex  of  excitement, 
with  her  disreputable  mother 
and  cortege  appearing  on  the 
scene,  followed  soon  by  Geoffrey 
Cliffe  on  the  one  hand  and 
Mary  Lyster  and  her  father 
on  the  other.  In  spite  of  nerv- 
ous collapse,  complicated  with 
impending  tubercular  mischief, 
she  is  projected  again  into  the 
midst  of  all  the  storm  and  stress 
of  emotion  and  passion  with 
which  those  names  were  con- 
nected in  her  recent  history. 
And  over  and  above  being 
enveloped  in  all  the  old  en- 
tanglements, to  escape  from 
which  she  had  presumably  been 
withdrawn  to  Venice,  at  great 
inconvenience  to  her  husband, 
who  was  still  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  there  was  a  new 
tragedy  in  her  domestic  re- 
lations with  him  ready  to 
burst  over  her  head,  and  en- 


tirely of  her  own  making.  It 
appears  that  during  her  seques- 
tration she  had  indulged  her 
spite  and  animosity  against 
many  of  his  friends,  including 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
wife,  by  writing  an  "atrocious  " 
book,  in  which  she  glorified 
her  husband,  made  caricatures 
of  all  the  political  friends  of 
his  whom  she  hated,  describ- 
ing the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Parham,  her  recent  guest, 
"with  all  sorts  of  details  of 
the  most  intimate  and  offensive 
kind,  mocking  his  speech,  his 
manners,  his  little  personal 
ways,  charging  him  with  being 
the  corrupt  tool  of  Lady 
Parham,  disloyal  to  his  col- 
leagues, a  man  not  to  be 
trusted,  &c.,  &c."  To  make 
the  episode  still  more  outrage- 
ous, she  had  been  counselled 
and  assisted  in  the  publication 
by  a  former  friend  of  her 
husband's  while  staying  under 
his  roof,  a  Mr  Darrell,  whose 
endeavours  to  extract  an  ap- 
pointment from  Ashe  after  he 
had  attained  to  Cabinet  rank, 
and  their  failure,  are  duly 
chronicled.  The  spite  thus  in- 
duced was  wreaked  on  the 
unfortunate  man  through  his 
demented  wife ;  and  Ashe,  at 
last  stung  to  resistance,  dis- 
plays for  the  first  time,  some- 
what late  in  the  day,  a  little  of 
that  sceva  indignatio  which  he 
was  represented  as  being  en- 
tirely wanting  in.  He  resolved 
at  once  to  leave  her,  go  to 
England,  and  resign;  and,  in 
spite  of  passionate  appeals 
from  his  wife,  he  carried  his 
resolution  into  effect. 

The  poor  mad  creature  was 
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quite  incapable  apparently  of 
understanding  the  mischief  she 
had  done,  or  of  waiting  pati- 
ently till  her  husband  had 
encountered  its  results.  No ; 
she  made  up  her  mind  with  the 
egoism  of  insanity  that  she  was 
now  a  dead  creature :  her  hus- 
band had  ceased  to  love  her,  for 
she  had  wrecked  his  career  and 
destroyed  her  own  happiness. 
His  mother  had  long  been  alien- 
ated. Her  own  mother  was 
nothing  to  her.  Matters  were 
ripe  for  the  reappearance  of 
Cliffe,  to  whom  she  told  her 
wretched  incoherent  story,  "  of 
which  the  mere  telling  in  such 
an  ear  meant  new  treachery  to 
William  and  new  ruin  for  her- 
self." And  then  she  is  represen- 
ted as  following  his  unprincipled 
guidance,  conscious  of  a  mag- 
netism and  force  against  which 
she  struggled  in  vain.  She 
writes  to  her  husband  to  tell 
him  all  about  it,  and  that  her 
will  is  like  wax  in  his  hands, 
but  stipulating  for  £500  a-year 
if  she  is  divorced.  All,  however, 
was  not  quite  settled,  though 
Lady  Tranmore  warns  her  son 
that  his  wife  will  either  go  with 
Clifle  to  the  fighting  lines  in 
Upper  Bosnia,  or  return  with 
her.  Finally,  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  from  her  husband,  she 
decides  to  retire  to  Verona  with 
her  maid  for  two  days  of  soli- 
tude and  reflection  to  make  up 
her  mind.  Mary  Lyster  learns 
the  secret  of  her  retreat  from 
her  mother-in-law,  and,  under 
every  circumstance  which  can 
blacken  treachery,  forges  a  note 
from  Kitty  to  Clifle,  inviting 
him  to  Verona.  The  plot  cul- 
minates in  this  astounding  piece 


of  impossible  villainy,  attribu- 
ted to  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able characters  in  the  book. 
It  combines  the  sordid  mean- 
ness of  a  procuress,  the  craft 
of  a  criminal,  and  the  malice  of 
a  fiend. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  in 
pandemonium  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  this  unsatis- 
factory tale.  It  purports  to 
be  a  picture  of  social  relations 
amongst  leading  and  influen- 
tial people,  comprising  in  their 
ranks  leading  statesmen  and 
high  dignitaries.  It  is  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  extravagance, 
where  social  life  is  represented 
as  being  without  aim  or  dig- 
nity or  moderation,  every  one 
thirsting  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  whirl  of  excitement  which  is 
unceasing  and  without  limit. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that 
the  heroine  dies  at  the  age  of 
twenty -four  of  remorse  and 
physical  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion. ClifFe,  of  course,  turns 
out  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  is 
eventually  murdered  in  Venice 
at  the  instance  of  an  Italian 
woman  whom  he  has  deserted 
for  our  heroine.  Then  follows 
Lady  Kitty's  desire  of  for- 
giveness from  her  husband, 
her  meeting  with  her  half- 
sister  on  terms  of  mutual  re- 
pulsion, and  a  final  meeting 
by  accident  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife  in  a  remote  inn, 
where  she  dies  in  his  presence 
after  mutual  explanations  be- 
tween the  two.  There  is  a 
certain  tragic  dignity  about 
this  scene,  wild  and  improb- 
able as  it  is,  and  ridiculous  as 
it  might  easily  have  been  made. 
They  console  themselves  with 
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the  reflection  that  they  had 
both  been  the  victims  of  a 
crime  as  hideous  as  any 
murder.  Kitty  had  found  out, 
in  spite  of  her  prostration,  or 
got  people  in  Venice  to  find 
out,  who  had  sent  the  message 
which  brought  ClifFe  to  Verona  ; 
"and  I  know  the  man  who 
took  it.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
pathetic  if  I  sent  her  word 
that  I  had  forgiven  her.  But 
I  haverit"  And  so  the  tale  is 
brought  to  an  end.  There  is 
not  a  respectable  character  in 
it  who  is  allowed  to  have  the 
least  influence  or  control  over 
its  course.  The  few  who  are 
credited  with  any  virtues  at  all 
are  quite  subordinate  in  im- 
portance, and  helpless  in  their 
insignificance.  There  is  neither 
art  nor  common-sense  in  de- 


lineating social  or  matrimonial 
life  without  any  ray  of  light 
which  can  relieve  the  sombre 
monotony  of  vicious  extrava- 
gance and  incessant  excite- 
ment, untempered  by  any  sense 
of  personal  dignity  or  self- 
control.  The  whole  thing  is 
overdone  —  as  much  overdone 
as  the  agonies  of  an  agnostic 
parson  in  a  former  work  by  the 
same  authoress.  If  it  could  be 
accepted  as  in  any  degree  a 
faithful  picture  of  life,  the  only 
inference  would  be  that  society 
has  reached  a  low  depth  of 
degradation,  that  matrimony 
is  an  institution  which  all 
should  avoid,  and  that  the 
Divorce  Act  of  1857  is  the 
most  remedial  and  most  bene- 
ficent legislation  which  the  last 
half  century  has  produced. 
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ON     THE     GENTLE     ART     OF     BLAZON. 


BY   SIR   HERBERT   MAXWELL,   BART. 


FEW  domiciles  could  be  more 
elaborately  ornate  and  osten- 
tatiously luxurious  than  the 
bedroom  of  a  great  railway 
hotel  in  which  I  was  landed 
this  morning  before  the  spar- 
rows began  to  twitter ;  yet  no 
dwelling  could  be  more  heart- 
less, or  seem  so  utterly  indiffer- 
ent about  the  individuality  of 
its  inmate.  Be  you  maid  or 
matron,  bachelor  or  benedict, 
"  tenth  transmitter  of  a  feeble 
face "  or  self-made  man,  your 
identity  is  eclipsed  from  the 
moment  you  enter  this  room, 
and  you  become  No.  32,  just  as 
hundreds  have  done  before  and 
hundreds  more  will  do  after 
you.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  a  feeling  of  home  could  be 
achieved  here  by  dint  of  resid- 
ence, however  protracted.  One 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  warmth, 
light,  cleanliness,  and  a  good 
breakfast.  Well,  so  I  aw,  but 
how  am  I  to  feel  it  ?  "  Mine 
host"  being  a  limited  liability 
company,  relations  with  him 
are  necessarily  impersonal  and 
mutually  deficient  in  warmth. 
Instead  of  exchanging  greeting 
with  him,  I  yield  to  peevishness 
and  fault-finding.  Before  me, 
as  I  write,  hangs  a  print  from 
a  modern — very  modern — pic- 
ture, showing  a  young  person 
with  an  empire  waist  sprawling 
in  an  arbour  and  smelling  at  a 
rose  as  if  her  life  depended  on 
it.  She  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  bringing  with  her  a 
cushion  covered  with  sprigged 


silk;  otherwise  I  warrant  she 
would  not  stay  long  on  that 
rectilinear  garden-seat.  There 
is  no  objection  to  her  sprawl- 
ing— it  shows  off  her  shapely 
figure,  trim  hose,  and  dainty 
slippers ;  but  what  does  offend 
is  that  the  artist,  desiring,  I 
suppose,  to  indicate  the  dam- 
sel's aristocratic  connection,  has 
introduced  a  stone  gryphon  be- 
side the  terrace  steps,  support- 
ing a  shield  displaying  wholly 
impossible  bearings.  There  is 
a  cross,  as  there  might  well  be ; 
only  it  is  not  a  heraldic  cross 
quartering  the  escutcheon,  but 
a  sepulchral  cross,  such  as 
might  adorn  the  outside  of  a 
church  hymnal ;  and  there  is  a 
bend  surcharged  upon  the  cross 
— a  bend  sinister,  too  ;  that  is, 
crossing  the  shield  diagonally 
from  the  upper  left  corner 
(right  as  you  look  at  it)  to 
the  right  flank.  Now  the  bend 
sinister  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
all  charges ;  not  because  it  is, 
as  commonly  supposed,  a  mark 
of  illegitimacy — that  is  to  con- 
fuse it  with  the  baton  sinister, 
which  is  not  an  honourable 
"  ordinary  "  like  the  bend — but 
an  abatement  of  honour ;  it  is 
rare  simply  because  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
bend  dexter  is  displayed.  Apart 
from  that,  anybody  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  heraldry 
will  perceive  the  impossibility 
of  such  arms  as  are  here  de- 
picted. Heraldry  is  a  Christian 
science  —  art  —  craft  —  call  it 
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what  you  will :  it  originated 
in  Christian  society,  and  was 
codified  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Christian  chivalry ;  wherefore 
the  cross  was  ever  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  ordinary,  and 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
solecism  to  surcharge  it  with 
an  ordinary  of  inferior  honour. 
The  painter  of  this  picture, 
then,  has  blundered  badly  in 
dabbling  with  a  gentle  craft 
whereof  he  has  not  mastered 
the  rudiments.  Heraldically, 
he  does  not  know  his  right 
hand  from  his  left,  and  has 
perpetrated  an  affront  upon 
the  figure  of  highest  dignity 
in  the  art  of  blazon. 

Now,  why  all  this  fuss,  asks 
the  reader,  about  a  picture  by 
an  unknown  artist  ?  Why 
can't  you  look  at  the  pretty 
young  lady  and  leave  out  the 
heraldry  ?  This  invites  the  re- 
tort, why  could  not  the  painter 
leave  it  out  ?  We  suffer  fools 
gladly,  so  long  as  they  have 
the  tact  not  to  thrust  their 
folly  under  our  noses.  Paint- 
ing, it  is  true,  has  this  advan- 
tage over  the  sister  art  of 
Music,  that  nobody  need  look 
at  a  picture  unless  he  choose, 
while  the  sensitive  ear  is  al- 
ways liable  to  outrage  from 
discord  or  iteration.  All  the 
same,  pictures  invite  inspec- 
tion :  they  are  only  painted  to 
be  looked  at ;  and  offence  by 
the  painter  who  represents 
things  falsely — who  attempts 
to  depict  what  he  has  never 
studied — is  as  direct  to  the  eye 
and  intelligence  as  that  offered 
to  the  ear  and  temper  by  the 
pianist  who  fills  the  house  (and 
perhaps  the  next  house)  with 
excruciating  renderings  of  com- 


positions beyond  his  power. 
Nobody  blames  him  who  gives 
way  to  strong  language  under 
the  affliction  of  a  mangled 
sonata  :  may  not  a  murmur  be 
allowed  to  one  who  witnesses 
the  desecration  of  the  chival- 
rous science  ? 

Oh,  I  know  how  I  shall  be 
set  down.  "  Art  for  art !  "  cries 
the  painter ;  "  criticism  of  your 
kind  is  puerile.  False  heraldry 
well  painted  is  finer  art  than 
the  most  accurate  heraldry  in 
a  bad  picture.  Let  the  critic 
mell  only  with  conception  and 
execution."  Very  well;  so  be 
it.  Set  the  marriage  feast  at 
Cana  in  Galilee  with  wine  in 
glass  bottles  with  corks ;  rep- 
resent your  knights  with  sword 
or  lance  in  their  left  hands ; 
pour  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  through  the  eastern  apse 
at  vespers;  let  the  snows  of 
Manchuria  whiten  the  plain 
in  your  great  picture  of  the 
surrender  of  De  Wet  and  his 
Boers.  Enforce  "  art  for  art  " 
as  the  universal  canon,  and 
you  sound  the  knell  of  historic 
painting  and  commemorative 
sculpture,  thereby  stripping 
the  Muse  of  one  of  her  noblest 
functions.  But  don't  be  sur- 
prised if  plain  folks  say 
unkind  things  behind  your 
back. 

However,  that  is  all  outside 
my  present  theme,  which  is 
suggested  by  certain  signs  of 
reviving  interest  in  British 
heraldry.  Were  the  world  too 
busy  to  take  any  note  of  that 
in  which,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  any  educated  person  would 
have  felt  ashamed  not  to  be 
well  versed,  one  might  hesitate 
to  stir  the  dust  which  has 
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gathered  upon  it  since  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Were  all  people  of  means  so 
well  provided  with  occupation 
for  their  abundant  leisure  as 
to  despise  any  pursuit  which 
could  not  be  described  as  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement 
of  learning  or  knowledge,  one 
might  be  content  to  allow 
the  charming  craft  of  heraldry 
to  slumber  undisturbed  save  by 
antiquaries  and  scrupulous  his- 
torians. But  neither  business 
nor  pleasure  interferes  with  the 
devotion  of  a  prodigious  amount 
of  energy  and  money  to,  say, 
philately — the  science  of  post- 
age stamps, — a  pursuit  which, 
compared  with  heraldry,  seems 
frivolity  itself;  for  it  can  fur- 
nish the  historian  with  no 
grist  for  his  mill,  the  antiquary 
with  no  problems  for  his  learn- 
ing, seeing  that  seventy  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  postage 
stamp  in  existence.  Surely  in 
a  civilised  community  a  used 
and  defaced  penny  stamp  might 
stand  as  the  very  type  of  in- 
trinsic worthlessness ;  yet  such 
has  been  the  fictitious  value 
created  for  such  trash,  that, 
as  I  am  assured  by  one  who 
knows,  five  pounds  may  be 
had  for  a  defaced  black  penny 
stamp  of  the  early  'Forties ; 
while  for  a  clean,  unused  one 
there  are  plenty  of  people 
ready  to  plank  down  fifty 
pounds.  Ten  years  ago,  post- 
age stamps  issued  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1852  were 
quoted  at  £65  apiece,  and 
those  of  the  Mauritius  for 
1847  have  brought  as  much 
as  £380  apiece  in  public 
auction. 


The  fashion  sprang  up  among 
schoolboys  in  the  late  'Fifties — 
whether  it  be  creditable  to  our 
system  of  education  that  it 
should  have  become  a  passion 
among  grown  persons  is  a  ques- 
tion which  one  man  may  put, 
and  another  shirk  the  obliga- 
tion to  answer.  ^Esthetically, 
there  seems  more  to  be  said 
for  the  naked  black's  cupidity 
for  beads.  To  the  extent  and 
violence  of  the  passion  let 
the  following  anecdote  testify. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  my 
friends  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  is  now  no  more, 
told  me  that  he  had  just  had 
his  collection  of  stamps  valued 
at  £35,000. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  to 
realise?"  said  I. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  shall 
bequeath  it  to  the  nation." 

And  sure  enough  the  collec- 
tion is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Well,  all  this  would  have 
little  enough  connection  with 
heraldry  were  it  not  that  out 
of  the  craze  for  stamp-collecting 
sprang  the  far  more  intelligible 
(I  dare  not  say  intelligent)  one 
of  collecting  book-plates;  and 
whereas  the  majority  of  book- 
plates represent  the  armorial 
bearings  of  their  owners,  a  new 
interest  has  been  awakened  in 
long-neglected  lore.  Those  who 
take  up  the  study  of  heraldry 
find  that  it  has  this  advantage 
over  other  subjects, — it  is  pre- 
cise and  finite.  Precise,  though 
the  jargon  seems  formidable  at 
the  start ;  but  the  number  of 
terms  is  strictly  limited, — the 
whole  of  them  may  be  learnt 
in  a  week.  Finite  :  the  whole 
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science  may  be  mastered  in  a 
month  or  two,  and  when  it  is 
acquired,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  learn.  The  student  has  added 
to  his  store  a  certain  quantity 
of  exact  knowledge,  which,  in- 
deed, may  not  prove  of  the 
slightest  service  to  him  in  the 
battle  of  life,  but  may  be  the 
source  of  considerable  pleasure 
and  information  to  him  in  the 
slack  intervals  of  fighting.  Just 
as  no  hillside  or  river  bank  is 
dreary  to  anybody  possessed  of 
more  than  a  smattering  of  bot- 
any, and  just  as  every  railway 
cut  ting  or  gravel-pit  has  its  story 
for  him  who  knows  something 
of  stratigraphic  geology,  so  he 
who  has  stuffed  heraldry  into  a 
spare  corner  of  his  knowledge- 
box  may  stroll  down  Piccadilly 
and  derive  more  amusement 
from  the  panels  of  carriages 
than  from  the  shop  windows. 

Even  should  one  not  care  to 
"  take  up  "  heraldry  seriously, 
he  might  easily  acquire  such  a 
general  acquaintance  with  its 
purpose  and  practice  as  would 
enable  him  to  avoid  that  mis- 
application of  terms  which  is 
one  of  the  results  of  prolonged 
neglect  of  the  craft.  For  in- 
stance, he  must  disabuse  his 
mind  of  the  vulgar  employment 
of  the  term  "  crest "  to  signify 
a  coat  of  arms.  The  escutcheon 
or  shield,  whereon  the  arms  are 
displayed,  is  something  sacred 
in  a  sense  that  never  applied  to 
the  crest  or  supporters,  which 
of  old  were  frequently  changed 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
bearer.  Moreover,  while  mem- 
bers or  branches  of  a  common 
family  were  restricted  scrup- 
ulously to  the  use  of  the  arms 


of  that  family,  with  proper 
marks  of  cadency  and  differ- 
ence, or  brisures,  variation  in 
the  crest  has  always  been 
readily  sanctioned.  For  ex- 
ample, every  branch  of  the 
great  family  of  Stewart  or 
Stuart  displays  as  the  chief 
figure  in  its  arms  the  blue  and 
white  fess  chequy,  indicating 
common  descent  from  Alan 
dapifer,  Great  Steward  of  Scot- 
land. This  well-known  bearing 
dates  from  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  official  belt  of 
the  Great  Steward,  the  chequers 
thereon  signifying  the  chess- 
board upon  which  primitive 
Treasury  officials  kept  their 
accounts.  In  fact,  our  modern 
term  "Exchequer"  simply  re- 
presents the  old  French  es- 
chequier,  a  chess-board. 

The  Stewarts,  therefore, 
wheresoever  they  ride,  may 
be  known  by  the  blue  and 
white  chequers  on  the  golden 
field ;  but  the  animal  king- 
dom has  been  heavily  taxed 
to  supply  them  with  crests. 
Lions,  wyverns,  unicorns,  doves, 
pelicans,  eagles,  human  beings 
—  there  is  no  end  to  the 
variety.  The  importance  which 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
crest  is  wholly  misapplied ; 
indeed,  heraldry  had  reached 
its  zenith  before  crests  had  been 
thought  of  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  knights  bore  no  device 
upon  their  peaked  helmets  or 
flat-topped  steel  caps.  If  we 
may  believe  Barbour,  crested 
helmets  and  cannon  made  their 
first  appearance  in  the  same 
campaign  —  that  of  "Weardale 
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—  when  Douglas  and  Moray 
invaded  England  in  1327 : — 

"  Twa  novelryis  that  day  tha  saw 
That  forouth  in  Scotland  had  been  nane; 
Tymbris  for  helmis  was  the  tane, 
That  tham  thocht  than  of  gret  beaute 
And  alsua  wondir  for  to  se. 
The  tothir  crakis  war  of  wer, 
That  tha  befor  herd  nevir  er. 
Of  thir  tua  thingia  tha  had  ferly."1 

Which,  put  into  modern  lingo, 
reads : — 

"  Two  novelties  they  saw  that  day 

Which  hitherto  had  not  been  in  Scot- 
land ; 

Timbres  [crests]  for  helmets  was  the 
one, 

Which  they  thought  then  of  great 
beauty 

And  also  wonderful  to  behold. 

The  other  was  cracks  of  war  [cannons], 

Which  they  had  never  heard  before. 

At  these  two  things  they  marvelled. " 

Barbour's  accuracy  in  this 
statement  receives  corrobora- 
tion  from  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1327  and  received  his 
"  baptism  of  fire  "  in  this  same 
campaign  of  Weardale,  was 
the  first  king  of  England  to 
display  a  crest  over  his  arms 
on  the  Great  Seal.  It  was 
the  lion  passant  gardant 
crowned,  which  has  remained 
the  crest  of  the  kings  of 
England  ever  since,  except 
that  the  lion  is  now  statant 
instead  of  passant. 

There  is  a  grievous  misuse 
of  crests  in  vogue,  for  which 
modern  heralds,  not  the  un- 
instructed  public,  are  respons- 
ible :  I  mean,  the  display  of 
two  crests  or  more.  When  a 
man  is  compelled  to  assume 
the  name  and  arms  of  another 
family  as  a  condition  of  in- 


heriting property,  or  acquiring 
it  by  marriage,  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  take  the  crest 
also.  Crests  are  not  real  ar- 
morial bearings :  like  support- 
ers, they  are  merely  exterior 
ornaments  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  to  call  upon  anybody  to 
carry  two  crests  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  to  force  him  to 
wear  two  hats. 

Supporters  are  another  form 
of  exterior  ornament  which 
«."ime  into  general  use  at  a 
later  date  than  crests,  and  have 
acquired  in  popular  estimation 
a  degree  of  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  escutcheon  alone. 
It  is  no  use  grumbling  now, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  introduction  of  sup- 
porters marked  a  decadence  in 
heraldry,  which,  in  its  purest 
form,  made  the  escutcheon  tell 
all  that  should  be  known  about 
him  who  bore  it.  The  shield 
or  escutcheon  was  an  integral 
part  of  operative  armour ;  even 
the  crest  could  be,  and  was, 
displayed  on  active  service ; 
but  for  supporters  there  never 
was  any  use,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  magnified  the  importance 
of  a  knight's  shield  as  it  hung 
upon  the  barrier  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tournament. 
Supporters,  by  modern  usage, 
have  been  decreed  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peer.  The  right  of  certain 
commoners,  also,  to  display 
supporters  has  been  recog- 
nised ;  but  as  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  observed  in  his 
'System  of  Heraldry'  (1680), 
"they  owe  these  to  prescrip- 
tion, and  not  to  the  original  in- 


1  The  Brus,  cxli,  170-177. 
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stitution  of  heraldry."  Never- 
theless, the  prominence  of  sup- 
porters impresses  the  unin- 
structed  beholder  with  the 
notion  that  they  form  the  most 
important  part  of  an  achieve- 
ment. In  our  royal  arms,  for 
instance,  "the  lion  and  the 
unicorn  fighting  for  the  crown  " 
quite  eclipse  the  leopards  of 
England,  the  lion  and  double 
tressure  of  Scotland,  and  the 
harp  of  Brian  Boruimhe.  Yet, 
although  the  arms  of  the  three 
kingdoms  have  remained  un- 
altered for  centuries,  the  sup- 
porters have  been  subject  to 
frequent  change.  Henry  IV. 
of  England  displayed  an  antel- 
ope and  a  swan  when  he  was 
Duke  of  Hereford ;  when  he 
became  king  he  adopted  the 
two  angels  of  his  predecessor 
Richard  II.,  who  was  perhaps 
the  first  King  of  England  to 
use  these  exterior  ornaments. 
Henry  V.  had  a  lion  and  an 
antelope  ;  pious  Henry  VI.  had 
two  antelopes,  although  some, 
says  Nisbet,  have  interpreted 
the  animal  supporting  his  arms 
on  the  left  over  the  gateway  of 
Eton  College  as  "a  leopard 
spotted  proper,  with  fire  issuing 
out  of  his  mouth  and  ears." 
As  few  persons  can  have  wit- 
nessed a  leopard  under  such 
an  exceptional  affliction,  and 
as  the  sculptor  probably  never 
saw  an  antelope  in  the  flesh, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  animal  repre- 
sented. Edward  IV.  used  sev- 
eral pairs  of  supporters,  —  a 
black  bull  with  golden  hoofs 
and  a  white  lion — two  lions — 
and  again,  a  lion  and  a  white 
hart.  Richard  III.  chose  two 
white  boars ;  while  Henry  VII. 


struck  out  a  new  line,  intro- 
ducing a  red  dragon,  which  he 
coupled,  somewhat  unequally 
one  would  say,  with  a  white 
greyhound.  Henry  VIII.  sub- 
stituted a  lion  for  the  grey- 
hound ;  Queen  Mary  brought 
an  eagle  to  the  task  of  sup- 
porting her  shield  on  the  right ; 
but  Elizabeth  reverted  to  the 
lion,  which  in  the  succeeding 
reign  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  the  Scottish  unicorn, 
where  it  has  remained  un- 
changed ever  since. 

Another  very  common  mis- 
conception in  matters  heraldic 
is  that  by  which  a  shield  of 
arms  is  deemed  honourable  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
quarterings  marshalled  therein. 
There  is  confusion  here  be- 
tween a  shield  or  banner  of 
arms  and  a  genealogical 
pennon,  each  proper  in  its 
place,  but  intended  for  totally 
different  purposes.  On  a 
genealogical  pennon  are  mar- 
shalled the  arms  of  those 
families  whose  blood  runs 
legitimately  in  the  veins  of 
an  individual.  To  entitle  him 
to  marshal  sixteen  quarters  he 
must  be  able  to  trace  his 
lineage,  paternal  and  maternal, 
through  four  complete  and 
consecutive  generations  of 
armorial  families.  Then  his 
genealogical  pennon  becomes 
a  historic  document,  to  be 
displayed  with  propriety  on 
great  occasions,  such  as  a 
funeral  or  a  marriage,  or  for 
the  interior  decoration  of  a 
church  or  mansion.  But  it  is 
wholly  unsuitable  and  improper 
for  the  original  purpose  of 
a  shield  or  banner  of  arms, 
which  was  to  enable  a  knight 
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to  be  easily  recognised  in  the 
lists  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  obvious 
that  the  simpler  his  bearings 
were  kept  the  better,  and  in 
all  early  heraldry  the  charges 
are  few  and  distinct. 

"At   Doune,  o'er   many   a   spear  and 

glaive, 

Two  barons  proud  their  banners  wave  ; 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." 

The  flower  of  English  chivalry 
rode  with  Edward  I.  to  the 
siege  of  Caerlaverock  in  the 
year  1300.  The  anonymous 
chronicler  of  that  famous  ex- 
pedition chose  to  write  in 
Norman-French,  and  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  quoted  in  this 
place ;  but  he  describes  it  as 
an  occasion  of  quite  unusual 
splendour.  Yet,  although  he 
blazons  the  banners  of  one 
hundred  and  six  knights 
brod6  sur  sendaus  e  samis — 
"embroidered  on  silk  and 
satin" — not  one  of  them  dis- 
played quartered  arms ;  each 
had  a  plain  figure  in  distinct 
colours.  It  was  the  German 
heralds  of  the  sixteenth  century 
who  first  conceived  a  pedantic 
delight  in  cramming  as  many 
achievements  as  possible  into 
one  shield.  From  Germany 
this  spread  to  other  continental 
Courts ;  it  affected  English 
practice  to  some  extent, 
Scottish  practice  scarcely  at 
all.  The  Lyon  King  of  Arms 
in  his  patents  has  always  kept 
the  bearings  as  simple  and  the 
quarterings  as  few  as  possible, 
recognising  that  the  ancient 
paternal  coat  can  gain  nothing 
in  honour  when  diluted,  as  it 
were,  by  conjunction  with 
another. 


There  are  notable  exceptions, 
of  course.  The  original  arms 
of  Douglas  in  the  thirteenth 
century  showed  the  two  lower 
thirds  of  the  shield  plain  white, 
the  upper  third  blue,  charged 
with  two,  later  three,  white 
stars.  After  the  fatal  expedi- 
tion of  "Good  Sir  James  of 
Douglas "  with  the  heart  of 
his  master,  David  II.  granted 
the  honourable  addition  of  a 
human  heart  to  be  charged 
upon  the  white  field.  As  the 
house  of  Douglas  grew  in 
might  and  splendour,  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  arms  of  the  different 
branches,  and  this  was  often 
done  by  quartering  the  paternal 
coat  with  the  arms  already 
assigned  to  the  various  earl- 
doms or  lordships  bestowed 
upon  them.  Thus  the  Black 
Douglas,  having  inherited  the 
earldom  of  Mar,  quartered  the 
azure  shield  with  golden  bend 
and  cross  crosslets  of  that 
dignity;  the  Red  Douglas, 
created  Earl  of  Angus,  quar- 
tered the  hereditary  lion 
of  Angus ;  Douglas,  Lord  of 
Nithsdale,  quartered  the  sable 
field  and  argent  lion  of  that 
lordship,  and  so  on.  But  all 
this  was  done  as  betokening 
the  increment  of  honour;  no 
knight  ever  dreamt  of  encum- 
bering his  shield  with  bearings 
which  meant  nothing  but  ad- 
mixture of  blood  not  more 
noble  than  his  own. 

Again,  there  could  be  no 
simpler  or  more  conspicuous 
escutcheon  than  that  which 
bore  "the  sable  pale  of  Mar" 
— a  vertical  black  band  down 
the  centre  of  a  white  field. 
But  this,  the  paternal  bearing 
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of  Erskine,  suffers  no  abate- 
ment of  honour  from  being 
quartered  with  the  ancient 
arms  of  the  much  -  disputed 
earldom  of  Mar.  This  arrange- 
ment marks  the  Earl  of  Mar 
as  chief  of  the  house  of 
Erskine.  But  imagine  another 
case.  Suppose  some  future 
rightful  heir  to  that  almost 
immemorial  title  —  one  of  the 
Seven  Earldoms  of  Scotland 
under  her  Celtic  kings — sup- 
pose him  to  "  marry  the  heiress 
of  some  great  Hoggenheimer, 
who  requires  the  bridegroom  to 
quarter  with  the  paternal  coat 
the  arms  which  he,  Hoggen- 
heimer, has  been  granted  and 
transmits  to  his  daughter. 
Then  the  full  evil  of  quarter- 
ings  will  be  apparent :  the 
ancient  shield  will  be  for  ever 
defaced  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
Hoggenheimer  bearings.  In  a 
word,  an  ancient  coat  of  arms 
must  always  suffer  by  quarter- 
ing, unless  with  arms  of  super- 
ior antiquity  and  dignity  to 
itself :  it  is  always  desirable  to 
maintain  an  undivided  shield 
as  long  as  possible.  The  idea 
that  a  simple  coat  of  arms  is 
less  honourable  than  a  multiple 
one  may  be  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  the  premier  Marquis 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord 
Winchester,  displays  only  the 
singularly  plain  arms  of  Paulet, 
three  swords  on  a  sable  field ; 
and  the  premier  Viscount,  Lord 
Hereford,  the  equally  simple 
device  of  Devereux,  a  red  fess 
on  a  white  field  with  three 
torteaux  (red  discs)  in  chief. 
So  in  Scotland  Lord  Forbes, 
premier  baron  of  that  realm  by 
the  creation  of  1442,  uses 
nothing  but  the  original  bear- 
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ings  of  the  name — three  white 
bears'  heads  on  an  azure  field. 

Some  families  have  borne 
quartered  arms  for  so  many 
centuries  that  these  could  not 
be  sundered  now  without  mar- 
ring the  historic  association. 
Such  is  the  beautiful  achieve- 
ment of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton, 
wherein  for  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred years  the  lilies  of  Mont- 
gomerie  have  blossomed  beside 
the  annulets  of  Eglinton.  An- 
other such  shield  is  that  of  the 
Earls  of  Morton,  where  the 
paternal  heart  and  stars  of 
Douglas  are  quartered  with  the 
ancient  bearings  of  Douglas  of 
Lochleven.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
inheritor  of  established  armorial 
bearings  should  be  as  jealous 
of  any  addition  thereto  as  of 
any  infringement  upon  them. 

It  would  contribute  much  to 
the  beauty  and  effectiveness 
of  certain  shields  of  arms  were 
the  owners  to  apply  for  fresh 
patents  reducing  the  number 
of  quarterings  prescribed  at  a 
time  when  heraldry  had  be- 
come sorely  corrupted.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon's 
arms  offer  a  case  in  point.  His 
shield  displays  no  fewer  than 
thirty  quarters,  the  arms  of 
England  and  France  being  re- 
peated eight  times,  those  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  d'Aubigny, 
Gordon,  Badenoch,  Seton,  and 
Fraser  each  twice.  Assuming 
that  it  is  desirable  to  proclaim 
all  these  alliances  upon  a  single 
shield  or  banner,  the  quarters 
should  be  rearranged  so  that 
none  might  appear  more  than 
twice.  Even  so,  in  days  when 
heraldry  was  an  operative  part 
of  the  national  military  scheme, 
such  complex  bearings  must 
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have  led  to  frequent  confusion, 
so  difficult  would  it  have  been 
to  establish  the  identity  of  any 
knight  riding  into  the  lists  or 
leading  his  contingent  in  the 
King's  army. 

Let  two  points  be  recorded 
to  the  credit  of  Garter  and  the 
Herald's  College.  They  struck 
the  arms  of  France  off  the 
shield  of  the  British  Sovereign 
when  these  had  ceased  to  rep- 
resent any  real  power  or  pro- 
perty, and  they  have  consist- 
ently and  wisely  refused  to 
listen  to  meddlesome  persons 
who  desire  to  see  the  modern 
arms  of  our  Colonies  incorpor- 
ated with  those  of  the  three 
realms.1 

The  importance  of  the  coat 
of  arms  was  enhanced  in  feudal 
and  semi-feudal  times  by  reason 
that  it  usually  fixed  the  colours 
of  a  knight's  liveries — no  mean 
consideration  when  the  King's 
army  was  made  up  by  the 
personal  following  of  his  barons 
and  knights.  Medieval  history 
becomes  very  picturesque  read- 
ing from  the  frequent  allusions 
by  chroniclers  to  the  dress  of 
soldiers. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the 
memorable  scene  at  "lousie 
Lauder  "  in  1479,  when  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  fifth  Earl  of 
Angus,  earned  that  name  of 
"  Bell-the-cat  "  by  which  he  is 
best  remembered.  The  bale- 
fires had  been  flying  from 
height  to  height,  from  tower  to 
tower,  along  the  Border,  sum- 
moning barons  and  yeomen  to 
the  accustomed  task  of  national 
defence.  Dreamy,  intellectual 


James  III.  had  ridden  from 
Edinburgh  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  forces,  but  with 
him  he  had  brought  the  de- 
tested Thomas  Cochrane  and 
his  crew — "  fiddlers  and  brick- 
layers," as  the  haughty  Angus 
called  them.  Upon  this  Coch- 
rane, a  builder  or  architect, 
James  had  bestowed  the  earl- 
dom of  Mar,  vacated  by  the 
suspicious  death  of  the  King's 
own  brother  in  a  dungeon  of 
Craigmillar. 

The  barons  were  furious. 
Even  with  the  English  in 
possession  of  Berwick  and 
menacing  a  descent  upon  the 
capital,  the  Scottish  lords 
would  not  march  with  the 
low-born  Cochrane.  Angus,  as 
Warden,  summoned  them  to 
meet  in  the  Kirk  of  Lauder, 
where  Lord  Gray  bitterly 
likened  them  to  the  assembly 
of  mice  who  determined  that, 
in  the  common  interest,  a  bell 
must  be  hung  round  the  cat's 
neck.  The  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  volunteer  for  that  deli- 
cate operation.  "  I  WILL  BELL 
THE  CAT  ! "  growled  the 
Warden ;  and  as  he  spoke 
there  was  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  church  door.  Douglas  of 
Lochleven,  looking  out,  beheld 
the  upstart  Earl  of  Mar,  with 
his  following  of  three  hundred, 
all  dressed  in  the  livery  of  the 
earldom — white  doublets  with 
black  bands  (derived  from  the 
white  shield  and  "  sable  pale  of 
Mar").  Cochrane  himself,  says 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  was 
gorgeously  attired  in  a  riding 
coat  of  black  velvet,  a  heavy 


1  In  a  former  number  of  'Maga'  (September  1897)  I  pointed  out  how  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  right  heraldic  practice  and 


historical  fact. 
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gold  chain  round  his  neck  "to 
the  awaillour  [value]  of  500 
crowns,"  and  a  baldriok  of  silk 
and  gold  across  his  shoulder. 
He  wore  a  gold-mounted  hunt- 
ing-horn, too,  set  with  a  large 
beryl.  "This  Couchrane  was 
so  proud  in  his  oonsait  that  he 
contit  no  lord  to  be  marrow 
[equal]  to  him,  thairfor  he 
raschit  [rushed]  rudlie  at  the 
kirk  dore."  He  claimed  admit- 
tance as  Earl  of  Mar  to  the 
assembly  of  his  peers.  Angus 
strode  down  the  aisle,  and  bade 
his  kinsman  admit  the  fellow. 
The  door  was  then  flung  to  and 
barred  in  the  faces  of  his 
followers.  Angus  wrenched 
the  gold  chain  from  his  victim's 
neck.  "A  rope  would  fit  it 
better ! "  quoth  he.  Lochleven 
tore  off  the  gay  horn,  saying, 
"Hunter  of  mischief  he  hath 
been  too  long  ! " 

"  My  lords ! "  cried  Coch- 
rane,  "is  this  mows  [acting]  or 
earnest?"  "Hard  earnest," 
shouted  the  Warden,  "and  so 
you  will  find  it."  Before  the 
summer  sun  had  set,  Cochrane 
and  half-a-dozen  of  his  fellows 
dangled  limp  and  lourd  in  their 
gay  coats  over  the  parapet  of 
Lauder  Bridge. 

There  may  be  remarked  here 
the  complete  change  in  modern 
usage  of  the  terms  "  banner " 
and  "  standard."  What  is  now 
known  as  the  Royal  Standard 
is  what  used  to  be  a  banner 
of  arms  —  the  King's  arms. 
In  the  minds  of  most  people 
banners  are  associated  with 
Oddfellows'  fetes  and  trades' 
demonstrations,  where  they 
fulfil  the  function  of  what  used 
to  be  technically  known  as 
standards,  bearing  devices  not 
strictly  heraldic  and  painted 


with  mottoes  —  "Death  to 
tyrants!"  "Peace  and  Plenty!" 
"  One  Man  one  Vote  ! "  and  so 
on,  according  to  the  nature 
and  temper  of  the  occasion. 
"  Standards,"  says  Boutell, 
"appear  to  have  been  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
play, and  to  add  to  the  splen- 
dour of  military  gatherings 
and  royal  pageants  "  ;  whereas 
the  banner  of  a  sovereign  or 
knight  was  not  meant  for  mere 
ostentation,  but  was  of  serious 
purpose.  It  bore  only  the 
recognised  arms  of  its  owner, 
and  marked  his  presence  and 
position  in  the  army  or  in  the 
field.  It  served  the  same  pur- 
pose in  battle  as  was  done  until 
recently  by  the  colours  of  a 
regiment  under  a  system  of 
field  tactics  now  obsolete.  A 
trace  of  the  ancient  practice 
survives  in  our  Highland  regi- 
ments, where  the  piper  attached 
to  each  company  displays  on 
the  banner  of  his  pipes  the 
arms  of  his  captain. 

The  standard  became  fashion- 
able in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
but  did  not  displace  the  banner. 
It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a 
voluntary  emblem  of  knight- 
hood, and  consisted  of  a  long, 
narrow  flag,  tapering  either 
to  a  point  or  a  swallow  -  tail, 
usually  having  the  cross  of  the 
national  saint  next  the  hoist, 
with  heraldic  and  other  devices, 
badges,  and  mottoes  on  the 
fly.  In  Henry  VIII. 's  reign 
the  length  of  the  standard  was 
fixed  in  proportion  to  the 
owner's  degree,  eight  to  nine 
yards  being  prescribed  for  the 
Sovereign,  graduated  through 
various  ranks,  down  to  four 
yards  for  a  simple  knight. 

Four    such    standards  have 
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been  figured  and  described  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Southesk  in 
the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland ' 
(1901-2,  pp.  246-280)  :— 

(1)  The  standard  of  Keith, 
Earl     Marischal,     carried     at 
Flodden  by  Black  John  Skirv- 
ing  of  Plewland,  brought  back 
to  Edinburgh  after   the  great 
day  of  Scotland's  dolour,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Advocate's 
Library.      It    bears    only    the 
Keith   crest,  a  hart's  head,  re- 
peated thrice,  with  the  legend 
VEEITAS  VINCIT — a  vaunt  which 
it  was  not    the  destiny  of  the 
gallant  Keith  to  fulfil  on  that 
fatal  9th  September  1513.   The 
standard  is  the  subject  of  plate 
xlvi   in   the   catalogue    of   the 
Heraldic    Exhibition    held     at 
Edinburgh  in  1892. 

(2)  The    Huntly    standard, 
taken   in   the    same  battle  by 
Sir    William    Molyneux    from 
the   Earl   of  Huntly,  and  dis- 
played, until  the  middle  of  last 
century,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Sefton.     Grievous  to  relate, 
it  has  since  disappeared,  but  a 
water-colour    drawing     of    it 
remains  at  Croxteth,  showing 
a  scarlet  flag,  charged  with  a 
variety  of  emblems  and  heraldic 
figures,    and   with   the   legend 
Clame  tot  1  which  Lord  South- 
esk    interpreted  —  "  Summon 
all !  " 

(3)  The     Percy     standard, 
figured  in  Woodward  and  Bout- 
ell's  '  Treatise  on  Heraldry '  (ii. 
649,  fig.  100)  as  having  the  red 
cross  of  St  George  at  the  hoist ; 
the  azure  lion  of  Louvaine  on 
the  fly,  with  the  Percy  badge — 


the  crescent  and  fetterlock — 
and  sundry  other  devices ; 
while  the  Percy  motto — Esper- 
ance  en  Dieu — is  repeated  four 
times.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  this  standard  to  its  present 
resting-place.  It  is  not  at 
Alnwick  or  Syon :  is  it  at  Pet- 
worth,  whither  so  many  Percy 
pictures  and  relics  have  drifted, 
including  the  spurs  of  Harry 
Hotspur  ? 

This  Percy  standard  is  an 
ensign  of  melancholy,  having 
been  displayed  by  Henry  Percy 
"the  unthrifty,"  6th  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (1527  - 1537), 
most  forlorn  of  all  figures  in 
his  long,  illustrious  line.  While 
passing  his  minority  in  the 
household  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
he  lost  his  heart  to  lovely  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  came  near  losing 
his  head  in  consequence.  For 
the  King  already  had  cast 
unclean  eyes  upon  this  match- 
less beauty,  and  the  Cardinal 
received  instructions  to  warn 
the  young  lord  of  what  had 
been  marked  as  royal  prey. 

Percy  stoutly  refused  to  give 
up  his  suit.  "  I  have  gone  soe 
farre,"  said  he,  "before  soe  many 
worthy  wittnesses,  that  I  knowe 
not  how  to  discharge  meselfe 
and  my  conscience." 

"Well,  then,"  quoth  my 
Lord  Cardinall,  "I  will  send 
for  your  father  out  of  the 
north,  and  he  and  wee  shall 
take  such  order;  and  in  the 
meane  season  I  chardge  thee 
that  thou  resort  no  more  into 
her  company  as  thou  wilt  abye 
the  King's  indignation." J 

Percy's    father,    "the    Mag- 


1  From  Sir  Roger  Twisden's  MS.,  published  in  Nott's  'Life  of  Wyatt,'  p.  442, 
note. 
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nificent  Earl,"  hastened  from 
the  north  ;  the  lovers  were 
separated,  and  the  young  lord 
was  wedded  forthwith  to  Lady 
Mary  Talbot,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Among 
all  the  dismal  records  of  this 
shameful  reign,  there  occurs  no 
more  ghastly  outrage  upon 
humanity  than  this  action  of 
the  Ogre  King.  Percy  never 
got  over  it :  his  married  life 
was  one  continual  wrangle 
with  a  jealous  woman.  At 
last,  in  one  of  their  quarrels, 
he  bade  her  hold  her  peace,  for 
she  was  no  wife  of  his,  in  that 
"having  been  betrothed  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  any  subsequent 
marriage  was  illegal."  The 
Countess  was  but  too  well 
pleased  to  hear  of  anything 
that  might  rid  her  of  a  hus- 
band she  hated :  she  laid  the 
matter  before  her  father, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Northumber- 
land (he  had  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  in  1527)  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Council  to 
explain  matters.  Now  Henry 
VIII.  had  not  waited  until  the 
slow  process  of  ecclesiastical 
law  should  rid  him  of  poor 
Katherine  of  Aragon  :  the 
divorce  was  not  completed 
until  May  1533,  whereas  in 
November  or  January  preced- 
ing he  had  secretly  married 
Anne  Boleyn,  wherefore  North- 
umberland stood  in  jeopardy 
of  the  penalty  for  high  treason. 
He  had  no  nerve  for  the  fruit- 
less sacrifice  :  moreover,  Anne 
had  not  remained  faithful  to 
him ;  he  saved  his  head  by 
denying  his  mistress  upon  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  Three  years 
later  he  was  specially  named 
by  the  King  as  one  of  twenty- 


seven  peers  to  try  Queen  Anne 
upon  a  disgraceful  charge. 
Her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, was  President  of  the  Court, 
and  flinched  not  from  carrying 
the  bloody  farce  to  its  pre- 
arranged conclusion.  But 
Northumberland  could  not  sit 
it  out.  When  Anne  rose  to 
defend  herself,  he  quailed  be- 
fore her  proud  glance,  hastily 
left  the  Court,  "compelled  by 
sudden  illness,"  as  the  Venetian 
ambassador  charitably  states, 
and  so  escaped  the  awful  ordeal 
of  condemning  to  the  scaffold 
the  only  woman  he  ever  loved. 
He  lingered  out  a  few  miser- 
able years  :  racked  by  disease, 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by 
a  dishonourable  trick  of  the 
King's,  and  deserted  by  his 
wife,  he  died  in  June  1537, 
aged  only  five  -  and  -  thirty. 
Richard  Layton,  describing  his 
deathbed  to  Secretary  Crom- 
well, wrote — "this  iij  wekes  he 
hade  no  money  but  by  borow- 
yng,  as  his  servauntes  declarede 
to  me." 

Nevertheless,  even  this  ill- 
starred  earl  had  his  brief  hour 
of  splendour  and  display.  As 
Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Marches,  he  managed  to  con- 
sign to  a  violent  death  quite  a 
respectable  number  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Thus,  at  his 
first  Wardenry  Court  held  at 
Alnwick  in  January  1528,  he 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Car- 
dinal that  he  had  beheaded 
nine  and  hanged  five  men  for 
march-treason.  A  little  later, 
he  wrote  that  "all  the  Scots  of 
Tyvidale  that  came  to  my 
hands,  I  put  them  to  death 
saving  three,"  and  asked  in- 
structions as  to  these  last. 
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The  standard  was  probably 
displayed  in  a  notable  raid 
which  this  earl  made  into  Scot- 
land in  December  1532,  at  the 
head  of  2500  men,  in  reporting 
which  he  declares  that  "thankes 
be  to  God  we  did  not  leave  one 
pele,  gentleman's  howse  or 
grange  unburnt  or  undestroyed, 
and  so  reculed  to  England.  .  .  . 
Such  a  roode  [raid]  hath  not 
been  seene  in  winter  this  two 
hundrede  years." 

(4)  Lastly,  there  is  the  famous 
Cavers    standard,    still   in   the 
possession  of  E.  Palmer  Doug- 
las, Esq.  of  Cavers — that   flag 
of    sage   green    silk   to   which 
tradition  assigns  a  higher  an- 
tiquity than  any  of  the  others. 
Bishop  Percy  of  Dromore,  visit- 
ing Cavers  in  1744,  notes  that 
"the    family    of     Douglas     of 
Cavers,  Hereditary  Sheriffs  of 
Teviotdale,    have   long   had   in 
their  possession  an  old  standard, 
which  they  believe   to   be   the 
very  pennon  won  from  Hotspur 
by   the    Earl    of    Douglas,    to 
whom  their  ancestor  was  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  expedition  [to 
Otterbourne  in  1388]."     On  the 
face  of  it,  this  cannot  be  the 
truth.       Without     questioning 
Froissart's   word    for    it    that 
Douglas  did  encounter  Hotspur 
in    single    combat    before    the 
gates  of  Newcastle,  that  he  did 
capture   the   pennon   from    his 
adversary's  lance,  and   that  it 
was    to    recover   that    pennon 
that  Percy  followed  Douglas  to 
Otterbourne,    it    is    clear   that 
this   flag   is   not  that  pennon. 
A  pennon  was  a  small  pointed 
or   forked   affair,  like  that  on 
the  weapon  of  a  modern  lancer, 
whereas    the    Cavers    flag    re- 
mains twelve  feet  long  in  its 


present  shortened  state.  No 
knight  in  his  senses  would  have 
gone  into  single  or  any  other 
combat  with  four  yards  of  silk 
hanging  upon  his  lance !  An- 
other tradition  makes  the  flag 
to  be  Percy's  banner  captured 
at  Otterbourne ;  but  this  also 
is  impossible,  first,  because  it  is 
not  a  knight's  banner,  but  a 
standard;  second,  because  it 
bears,  besides  a  lion,  the  cross 
of  St  Andrew  next  the  hoist, 
and,  on  the  fly,  the  Douglas 
heart  and  stars  and  the  Douglas 
motto  Jamais  arriere  (written 
Jamais  arreyre). 

Again,  a  third  story,  which 
was  accepted,  I  believe,  till 
lately  as  the  true  version  by 
the  family  of  Cavers,  identifies 
the  flag  as  the  Douglas  stand- 
ard carried  at  Otterbourne  by 
Archibald  Douglas,  founder  of 
the  line  of  Cavers.  There  are 
at  least  two  objections  fatal  to 
this  tradition.  First,  the  lion 
was  no  part  of  the  bearings  of 
the  Otterbourne  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, and  the  lion  is  conspicuous 
among  the  devices  on  this 
standard ;  second,  Archibald 
Douglas,  first  of  Cavers,  was 
the  second  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Earl ;  his  father  was  only 
thirty  when  he  fell  at  Otter- 
bourne,  therefore  Archibald 
cannot  have  been  of  an  age  to 
act  as  standard-bearer  in  that 
battle. 

It  has  remained  for  Lord 
Southesk  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  the  Cavers  flag, 
and  to  assign  it  to  a  date 
nearly  seventy  years  later  than 
that  of  Otterbourne.  When 
the  house  of  Douglas,  already 
powerful,  divided  into  two 
branches  —  the  Red  Douglas 
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and  the  Black — by  the  bestowal 
of  the  earldom  of  Angus  upon 
George,  illegitimate  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Douglas  in  1397, 
the  Ked  Douglas  quartered  his 
paternal  coat  with  the  lion  of 
Angus,  which  remained  ever 
after  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  arms  of  his  descendants. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Black 
Douglas  in  1455,  his  lands  and 
power  were  transferred  to  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Angus,  who, 
being  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches  in  1452,  appointed 
Douglas  of  Cavers  his  keeper 
of  Hermitage  Castle.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the 
lion  on  the  Cavers  flag  is  that 
of  Angus,  and  that  this  was 
the  standard  displayed  by  the 
keeper  of  Hermitage. 

Now,  although  we  have  for- 
gotten all  about  heraldry,  we 
are  still  great  people  for  flags. 
What  with  our  jubilees,  corona- 
tions, royal  progresses,  and  so 
forth,  the  consumption  of  bunt- 
ing in  this  country  during  the 
last  ten  years  must  have  been 
prodigious ;  yet  the  result  of 
it  all  is  a  trifle  monotonous. 
When  an  occasion  arises  for 
throwing  up  of  hats,  we  repair 
to  the  stores  and  lay  in  a 
stock  of  cheap  Union -jacks 
and  Koyal  Standards,  either  of 
which  it  is  a  grievous  breach  of 
privilege  for  any  private  citizen 
to  display.  Perhaps  we  vary 
the  scheme  by  investing  in 
what  used  to  be,  but  no  longer 
are,  the  Koyal  Standards  of 
the  individual  realms  com- 
posing the  United  Kingdom — 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  arms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land have  no  heraldic  existence 
except  as  quartered  with  each 


other;  any  more  than  the 
crosses  of  St  Andrew,  St 
George,  and  St  Patrick  have 
any  significance  except  as  com- 
ponents of  the  national  flag. 
The  red  ensign,  and  that  alone, 
is  all  that  every  British  subject 
is  entitled  to  fly  in  his  own 
right,  unless  he  has  arms  and 
chooses  to  hoist  his  own  banner 
or  pennon.  For  a  couple  of 
guineas  anybody  can  have  his 
arms  done  upon  bunting  twelve 
feet  by  four ;  but  whereas  many 
people  feel  restrained  by  char- 
acteristic British  dislike  of 
swagger  from  hoisting  their 
rightful  banners,  let  these  but 
reflect  how  greatly  they  would 
contribute  to  the  interest  and 
variety,  not  only  of  festive 
occasions,  but  of  everyday 
travel  through  the  country, 
were  they  to  display  when  at 
home  their  proper  banners, 
often  of  ancient  historic  asso- 
ciation, from  the  flagstaffs  of 
their  mansions. 

Oh  but,  one  will  say,  the  world 
is  too  serious  and  busy  to  fret 
itself  about  obsolete  frivolities. 
The  age  has  gone  by  when 
common  gravity  would  tolerate 
a  lady's  garter  being  taken  as 
the  emblem  of  the  premier  order 
of  knighthood.  (By  the  by,  if 
one  may  speak  from  hearsay,  it 
appears  that  the  garter  is  no 
longer  an  article  of  feminine 
attire,  any  more  than  the  night- 
cap ;  and  that  if  the  most  noble 
of  British  brotherhoods  had 
chanced  to  be  founded  in  the 
twentieth  century  instead  of 
the  fourteenth,  it  must  have 
been  named  the  Order  of  the 
Suspender!)  Well,  it  may  be 
so,  and  the  day  may  be  at  hand 
when  the  display  of  bunting  in 
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any  form  may  be  discarded  as 
childish.  All  I  urge  is  that,  so 
long  as  we  do  hoist  flags,  it 
were  well  that  they  should 
mean  something  intelligible. 

Even  the  serious  science  of 
botany  has  found  it  consistent 
with  its  dignity  to  borrow  its 
nomenclature  from  heraldry. 
There  is  no  more  cosmopolitan 
plant  than  the  common  brake 
fern,  which  has  made  itself  at 
home  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Take  a  bracken 
root,  cut  it  across  with  a  sharp 
penknife,  and  the  brown  veins 
in  the  white  pith  will  present 
you  with  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  a  double-headed 
eagle.  This,  the  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was 
claimed  by  its  heralds  as  a 
token  of  its  supremacy  wher- 
ever the  bracken  might  be 
found  —  practically  the  whole 
habitable  northern  hemisphere. 
Hence  Linnaeus  named  this 
plant  Pteris  aquilina,  the  eagle 
fern,  a  title  which  has  been 
confirmed  to  it  in  modern 
classification. 

One  cause  of  the  degradation 
of  heraldic  art  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  the  increasing  know- 
ledge of  zoology  on  the  part  of 
heraldic  painters.  So  long  as 
people  in  general  had  never  set 
eyes  upon  a  lion,  they  found 
no  fault  with  the  attenuated 
creature  of  terrific  aspect  which 
represented  that  creature  in 
early  heraldry ;  but  so  soon  as 
conventional  drawing  was  sacri- 
ficed to  an  attempt  at  realism, 
the  rampant  lion  became  an 
absurdity,  with  no  more  dig- 
nity than  a  dancing  poodle. 
There  is  no  middle  course  in 


heraldic  painting.  If  you  have 
to  represent  an  azure  lion  with 
scarlet  tongue  and  claws,  you 
only  make  the  beast  ridiculous 
by  making  it  anatomically  cor- 
rect ;  and  presently  you  will  be 
landed  in  that  preposterous 
eighteenth  century  attempt  to 
introduce  landscapes,  pyramids, 
palm-trees,  and  what  not  upon 
the  escutcheons  of  distinguished 
men. 

The  precocity  and  scope  of 
Japanese  civilisation  is  a  trite 
subject :  even  in  such  super- 
fluities as  heraldry  they  have 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  ab- 
straction. They  have  chosen 
as  their  national  flag  the  rising 
sun,  but  they  are  too  good 
artists  to  make  any  attempt 
at  realism.  A  scarlet  orb, 
emerging  from  the  dexter  flank 
of  the  shield,  sends  scarlet  rays 
across  the  argent  field.  Noth- 
ing could  be  simpler;  nothing 
less  like  actuality ;  yet  nothing 
could  be  a  more  perfect  em- 
blem, or  fulfil  more  admirably 
the  purpose  of  an  ensign. 

Before  releasing  the  reader 
from  what  he  may  denounce  as 
a  tiresome  dissertation,  let  me 
notice  one  term  in  heraldry, 
commonly  used  and  as  com- 
monly misapplied.  It  has  come 
to  be  the  practice,  even  of  good 
writers,  to  apply  the  verb  "  to 
blazon "  in  a  sense  wholly 
different  from  its  meaning 
in  heraldry.  Professor  Skeat, 
whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  catch  tripping,  gives  two 
different  words — (1)  blazon,  a 
proclamation,  to  proclaim, 
which  he  assigns  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Scandinavian  source ; 
and  (2)  blazon,  to  pourtray 
armorial  bearings,  from  the 
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French  blason,  a  coat- of -arms. 
He  quotes  '  Bracket's  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary '  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
blason  meant  a  buckler  or 
shield.  It  may  be  so,  though 
one  may  venture  to  doubt  it ; 
but,  technically,  to  blazon  never 
means  "  to  pourtray  armorial 
bearings."  To  do  so  in  colour 
is  "  to  display  "  or  "  to  limn  " 
arms;  to  draw  them  without 
colour  is  "to  trick  "  them.  "  To 
blazon,"  says  Guillim,  "  is  to 
express  what  the  shapes,  kinds, 
and  colours  of  things  born  in 
Armes  are,  together  with  their 
apt  significations."  Ruskinhad 
quite  lost  sight  of  the  true  sense 
when  he  wrote :  "  Their  effect 
is  often  deeper  when  the  lines 
are  dim  than  when  they  are 
blazoned  in  crimson  and  pale 
gold  "  ('  Modern  Painters ').  It 
may  be  said  that  literature  has 
no  concern  with  the  technical 
meaning  of  words;  yet  it  con- 
duces to  understanding  that 
words  should  not  be  misap- 
plied. Readers  may  remember 
the  uncertainty  caused  by  a 
recent  historian,  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  describe  Crom- 
well's wars,  several  times  writes 
of  a  "division"  of  infantry, 
when  he  means  a  battalion  or 
company.  Shakespeare,  at  all 
events,  frequently  uses  the 
term  blazon,  and  never  in  any 


sense  but  that  of  describing  or 
proclaiming. 

"  Beatrice.  The  Count  is  neither  sad, 
nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well ;  but  civil, 
Count,  civil  as  an  orange,  and  some- 
thing of  that  jealous  complexion. 

Don  Pedro.  P  faith,  lady,  I  think 
your  blazon  to  be  true." 

"He  hath  achieved  a  maid," 
says  Cassio  about  Desdemona, 
"one  that  exceeds  the  quirks 
of  blazoning  pens."  Here  the 
reference  is  clearly  to  literary 
description ;  whereas  the  Ghost 
in  "Hamlet"  alludes  to  oral 
communication — 

"  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest 

word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy 

young  blood. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood." 

Modern  usage  may  be  held  to 
sanction  the  use  of  this  word 
to  signify  the  illumination  of 
arms ;  but  Dr  Johnson  knew 
better  than  so  to  interpret  it, 
for  he  cited  Addison  for  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  verb 
being  "  to  explain  in  proper 
terms  the  figures  on  ensigns 
armorial."  However,  all  this  is 
matter  fitter  for  the  precise  dis- 
putants of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' 
than  for  the  sparkling  pages  of 
'  Maga.' 
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SCOTJRIE  is  a  hamlet  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  Cape 
Wrath.  It  consists  of  a  few 
crofters'  houses,  two  shops — one 
is  also  the  post  office — and  a 
comfortable  inn,  and  is  domin- 
ated by  the  Factor's  House, 
which  looks  down  upon  it  from 
a  pleasant  eminence  on  the 
other  side  of  a  sandy  bay.  The 
Free  church  and  manse  are 
about  a  mile  distant ;  the  parish 
church  and  manse,  where  the 
distinguished  Celtic  scholar  who 
edits  the  volume  before  us 
ministers,  are  still  farther  off, 
at  Badcall,  with  its  bay  of  the 
hundred  islands.  Here  is  the 
wildest  and  most  striking 
scenery  in  Scotland.  The  coast- 
line on  the  map  gives  promise  of 
bays  and  lochs  and  islands ;  but 
no  map  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
strange,  rugged,  and  majestic 
hills,  each  with  a  strong  person- 
ality, from  Suilbhein,  the  great 
landmark,  to  Cunneach  with 
its  crown  of  rugged  peaks,  on 
to  the  graceful  Ben  Stack  and 
away  to  the  majestic  Loyal. 
No  one  who  has  come  under 
the  glamour  of  these  mountains, 
all  of  which  rise  almost  sheer 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  from 
the  water's  edge,  can  ever  get 
away  from  the  memory  of  their 
majesty  and  their  beauty. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  land 
in  Scotland.  It  is  not  like 
Norway :  it  is  more  personal, 


more  individual.  It  is  the 
country  of  the  Macleods  and 
the  Mackays.  General  Hugh 
Mackay,  who  fought  at  Kil- 
liecrankie,  was  Mackay  of 
Scourie.  The  Macleod  who 
surrendered  Montrose  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  Cun- 
neach ;  but  north  of  the 
great  arm  of  the  sea  which 
divides  into  the  two  lonely 
lochs,  Glendhu  and  Glencoul, 
you  come  to  the  Mackay  coun- 
try, which  stretched  north  to 
the  Cape  and  west  to  Caithness. 
There  are  few  Macleods  in 
Assynt  now,  and  the  Mackays 
are  to  be  sought  in  Canada. 

Scourie  seen  from  the  sea 
seems  but  a  waste  of  rocks 
surrounded  by  patches  of  green 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a 
potato-  or  a  corn-field  the  size 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief.  A 
few  hayricks  show  that  grass 
does  grow,  but  the  first  im- 
pression is  grey  rocks  in  unend- 
ing sequence  till  they  rise  to 
the  placid  cone  of  Ben  Stack. 
Were,  however,  a  traveller  to 
arrive  by  night  and  wake  up 
on  a  summer  day  at  Scourie 
House,  he  would  find,  sheltered 
by  a  belt  of  trees,  a  garden 
lying  in  terraces  to  the  south, 
rich  in  vegetables,  fruit-trees, 
rare  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
gay  with  flowers,  and  beyond 
it  a  sandy  bay  on  which  the 
Atlantic,  its  force  broken  by 
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the  giant  cliffs  of  Handa,  laps 
gently. 

The  grey  rocks  frame  this 
picture  of  a  Highland  home 
and  emphasise  its  comfort. 
Twenty  years  ago  such  a 
traveller  would  have  found 
for  his  host  a  stately  Highland 
gentleman,  with  snow  -  white 
hair  and  clear  light-blue  eyes, 
and  for  his  hostess  one  of 
the  kindest  and  most  fascin- 
ating of  Highland  ladies,  who, 
in  spite  of  being  the  mother 
of  eleven  children,  felt  impelled 
to  mother  every  young  man 
who  came  within  her  ken. 
Hospitality  is  understood  only 
in  the  Highlands,  and  its  high 
priestess  was  the  gracious  lady 
who  for  fifty-six  years  was  the 
wife  of  the  subject  of  this 
memorial  volume.  The  break- 
fast of  porridge,  fish  fresh 
from  the  bay,  "lamb -cakes," 
turkey's  eggs,  home  -  cured 
bacon,  with  an  endless  variety 
of  scones  and  "preserves,"  a 
melon  grown  from  seed  sent 
home  by  a  son  in  South 
Africa,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
or  a  dish  of  peaches  from  the 
house  in  the  garden,  with  tea 
served  from  a  teapot  which  had 
been  Flora  Macdonald's,  made 
the  idea  of  but  two  meals  a- 
day  a  pleasant  prospect  with- 
out austerity.  Then  came  the 
substantial  lunch  of  sandwiches 
on  the  hillside  or  by  the 
stream,  and  whisky  and  a 
plum -cake  at  five  o'clock  de- 
prived you  of  all  feeling  of 
even  nominal  asceticism. 

Such  were  the  surroundings 
in  which  the  last  of  the 
Highland  factors  lived.  The 
Southron  has  but  a  vague  idea 
of  the  factor's  powers.  Twenty 


or  thirty  years  ago  in  Suther- 
land, the  Duke  was  Providence 
and  the  factor  was  his  prophet. 
It  has  a  benign  tyranny,  tem- 
pered by  the  law  of  the  land. 
Whatever  opinions  may  be 
held  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
"Sutherland  Clearances"  — 
which  took  place  under  the 
rule  of  an  English  nobleman 
who  married  the  heiress  of  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Sutherland — 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  des- 
potism exercised  in  West 
Sutherland  by  E  vander  Maciver 
and  the  late  Duke, — not  his 
"employer,"  as  a  brutal  Saxon 
would  say  if  he  knew  no  better, 
but  his  "constituent."  Then, 
at  any  rate,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  now,  the  factor  was 
not  a  paid  servant,  nor  was 
he  a  vizier.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  landowner,  he 
was  also  the  representative 
of  the  tenants  and  feuars.  He 
had  to  do  the  best  for  the  Duke, 
but  he  had  also  to  do  the  best 
for  the  Duke's  people.  His  was 
no  mere  policy  of  getting  the 
highest  possible  rental  from  the 
land, — he  had  to  see  that  no 
rent  was  higher  than  the  tenant 
could  afford  to  pay.  He  had 
to  suggest  and  carry  out  im- 
provements. Churches,  schools, 
roads,  the  administration  of 
Justices'  justice,  public  health, 
were  indeed  among  the  minor 
of  his  cares.  The  improvement 
of  flocks  and  herds,  the  pro- 
vision of  fresh  seed -potatoes, 
oats,  and  barley,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, manures,  and  appli- 
ances,— these  were  his  care  and 
duty  all  his  life.  But  in  a  life 
which  extended  from  the  reign 
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of  George  III.  to  that  of  Ed- 
ward VII.,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  sworn  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Fourth,  many  ad- 
ministrative changes  had  to  be 
superintended  by  the  Viceroy 
of  four  large  districts,  with  an 
acreage  of  tens  of  thousands, 
and  a  population  of  some 
5000  souls.  "When  Evander 
Maciver,  after  a  training  as 
bank -agent  at  Dingwall,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment of  something  like  a  thous- 
and square  miles  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  the  Poor  Law 
had  not  been  invented;  there 
were  no  School  Boards,  no 
Parish  nor  County  Councils. 
Poverty  was  not  unknown,  but 
its  relief  was  left  to  the  charity 
of  the  community.  The  later 
mania  for  uniformity  did  no 
particular  good  in  multiplying 
organisations  in  sparsely-popu- 
lated districts.  Education,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Maciver,  has 
become  more  widespread  but 
less  beneficial.  The  school- 
masters provided  by  School 
Boards  are  inferior  to  the  men 
who  gave  Scotland  its  educa- 
tional reputation, — a  complaint 
not  confined  to  the  West  High- 
lands nor  to  local  adminis- 
trators who  were  born  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third. 
Parish  and  County  Councils 
have  had  but  little  practical 
effect  in  Sutherland.  Rates 
have  increased  there  as  else- 
where ;  but  otherwise  their  ad- 
vent has  had  no  particular 
result. 

Desultory  but  incisive  as  the 
reminiscences  of  this  Highland 
satrap  are,  their  purpose  is  to 
give  his  grandchildren  and  their 


children  a  picture  of  the  life  of 
their  ancestor  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  value  of 
these  records  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, set  down  without  any 
ulterior  motive,  will  be  best  ap- 
preciated long  after  the  writer's 
great-grandchildren  are  dust. 
The  book,  edited  as  it  has  been 
by  a  scholar  and  student  of 
history,  will  be  as  valuable  to 
the  students  of  the  social  his- 
tory of  Scotland  two  hundred 
years  hence  as  is  Evelyn  to  us. 
Evander  Maciver  was  born  at 
Gress,  in  the  parish  of  Storno- 
way,  in  1811.  Gress  was  a 
farm,  described  as  "  vast,  scant, 
drearie ;  it  never  produced 
what  it  did  not  swallow  up." 
The  following  extract  gives  a 
picture  of  a  North  country 
farmer's  troubles  in  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century : — 

"  My  grandfather,  after  whom  I 
was  called"  [Anglice  named],  writes 
Mr  Maciver,  "  was  ruined  in  a  singular 
manner.  There  was  a  considerable 
extent  of  arable  land,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  which  a  large  fold  of  High- 
land cattle  were  wintered  in  byres. 
A  stackyard  adjoined,  and  they  con- 
sumed the  straw.  A  swarm  of  rats 
landed  at  Gress  from  the  sea,  came 
to  the  stackyard  and  ate  up  the 
grain,  riddling  the  stacks  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  what  was  left  by  the 
rats  rotted  away  and  was  rendered 
useless  for  the  cattle.  A  very  severe 
spring  followed,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  cattle  died  of  starvation. 
Such  was  the  loss  that  he  was  never 
able  to  recover.  .  .  .  My  father  was 
a  man  of  much  ability  and  great 
natural  talent,  and  by  good  manage- 
ment, industry,  and  economy  he  be- 
came prosperous  :  he  speculated  in 
cattle,  fish-curing,  ship-owning,  and 
rose  to  be  the  leading  man  of  the 
Island." 

Young  Evander  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at 
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home,  and  then  went  to  the 
Edinburgh  Academy.  Here  he 
had  as  a  schoolfellow  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait :  "  He  was  a  very 
amiable  lad.  I  had  often  con- 
versations with  him ;  he  never 
joined  in  our  sports,  was  deli- 
cate in  constitution  and  a  little 
lame,  but  looked  on  with  plea- 
sure." But  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  the  young  Evander 
had  a  more  precious  memory 
than  even  the  friendship  of  a 
future  Archbishop.  His  own 
account  of  the  incident  is  so 
naive  and  frankly  free  from 
the  embellishment  that  any  one 
tainted  by  a  desire  to  write 
for  the  public  would  inevitably 
have  bestowed  upon  it,  that  it 
should  be  given  in  full : — 

"During  my  last  year  at  the 
Academy  two  gentlemen  came  into 
the  class-room,  as  visitors  often  did. 
One  of  them  was  a  heavy,  dull,  red- 
faced,  grey  -  haired  gentleman,  who 
kept  his  head  and  face  down  without 
the  smallest  appearance  of  animation. 
He  was  well  known  to  many  of  my 
schoolfellows,  and  the  whisper  went 
round  that  he  was  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  great  poet  and  novelist  of  the 
day.  We  were  reading  a  chapter 
of  Xenophon's  'Anabasis'  in  Greek, 
translating  and  parsing  as  we  went 
along,  when  they  entered.  To  my 
amazement,  Mr  Mitchell  [the  master], 
on  a  short  pause,  called  upon  me  to 
read  a  sentence  or  two  of  an  older  les- 
son in  the  '  Anabasis.'  By  this  time 
I  had  become  a  good  Greek  scholar. 
I  knew  the  passage  asked  for,  and 
read  and  translated  it  correctly  with- 
out a  stop  or  hitch,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  the  master,  when  I  con- 
cluded, on  the  correctness  with  which 
I  had  read  and  answered  ;  and  ever 
afterwards  I  felt  no  small  pride  in 
having  been  asked  to  show  my 
scholarship  before  so  great  and 
eminent  an  author  as  Sir  Walter 
was." 

The  boy  was  more    interested 
in  his  own  rendering  of  aorists 


and  particles  than  in  the  "  grey- 
haired  gentleman,"  and  frankly 
tells  his  grandchildren  exactly 
what  happened. 

It  is  interesting  to  refer  to 
the 'Journal.'  There  Sir  Walter 
says,  under  date  of  July  9, 
1827  :— 

"At  eleven  went  by  appointment 
with  Colin  Mackenzie  to  the  New 
Edinburgh  Academy.  In  the  fifth 
class,  Mr  Mitchell's,  we  heard  Greek, 
of  which  I  am  no  otherwise  a  judge 
than  that  it  was  fluently  read  and 
explained.  ...  Of  my  young  friends 
I  saw  a  son  of  John  Swinton,  a  son 
of  Johnstone  of  Alva,  and  a  son  of 
Craufurd  Tait." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr 
Maciver's  attention  was  drawn 
to  Sir  Walter's  appreciation 
of  his  fluent  reading  of  his 
Xenophon. 

After  he  left  school,  two 
years  at  the  university  were 
pleasantly,  if  not  profitably, 
spent. 

"  I  had  an  extensive  acquaintance 
in  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  Looking  back  on 
my  college  days,  I  am  satisfied  I  was 
a  better  classical  scholar  after  quit- 
ting the  Academy  than  I  was  after 
being  two  sessions  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classes  at  the  University." 

Then  some  French  must  be 
acquired  and  some  business 
training  in  an  office.  After 
that  he  went  to  Lanarkshire  as 
a  "  mud  student,"  then  to  Dum- 
friesshire to  get  a  practical 
knowledge  of  sheep  -  farming, 
then  home  for  a  bit,  and  then 
a  brief  period  in  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch's  estate  office 
at  Dalkeith.  After  a  visit 
to  Ireland  came  the  event 
of  a  first  visit  to  London, 
and  so  were  filled  up  the 
years  of  training.  The  Lon- 
don visit  in  1834  was  the 
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opportunity    for     a     new    ex- 
perience in  locomotion. 

"At  this  time  the  only  railway 
open  in  the  kingdom  for  passengers 
•was  that  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester, and  being  most  anxious  for  a 
drive  on  a  railway,  I  went  to  Glas- 
gow, and  thence  by  steamer  to  Liver- 
pool. I  got  my  first  railway  drive  to 
Manchester  :  it  was  so  rapid  that  I 
reached  Manchester  much  sooner  than 
I  expected,  and  was  rather  disap- 
pointed at  the  brevity  of  the  journey. 
Next  day  I  left  Manchester  at  6  A.M. 
in  a  splendidly  horsed  stage-coach 
with  four  horses,  and  had  a  most  in- 
teresting drive  all  the  way  to  London. 
The  distance  was  180  miles,  and  was 
accomplished  in  18  hours  to  the  Post 
Office  at  St  Martin's-le-Grand.  As 
we  approached  London  we  met  a 
great  number  of  mail-coaches  with 
shining  lights,  carrying  the  mails 
north  from  London." 

The  young  Evander  found 
more  romance  in  the  four 
horses  than  in  the  hurrying 
little  railway,  which  gave  him 
no  time  to  see  the  country  or 
the  strange  English  people. 
"Romance  is  dead,  the  cave- 
man said,"  and  so  forth,  as  the 
poetic  apostle  of  hurry  tells  us. 
The  romance  of  haste  to  get 
somewhere  to  do  nothing,  or 
nothing  worth  doing,  may 
appeal  to  a  generation  yet 
unborn :  to  us,  surely  the 
picture  of  the  young  Islesman 
going  to  the  capital,  where  his 
future  career  was  to  be  decided, 
behind  relays  of  four  spanking 
horses,  through  180  miles  of  the 
heart  of  England,  must  be  more 
romantic  than  a  night  journey 
in  a  third-class  carriage  from 
Glasgow  to  Euston  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

In  London  Maciver  saw  the 
sights,  met  a  cousin  and  his 
friend  just  home  from  service 
under  Don  Pedro, — discharged 


at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
nineteenth  century  Scots  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  "with  some 
pay  in  their  pockets,  a  foolish, 
reckless  lot,"  says  the  future 
elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
— and  settled  his  appointment 
as  factor  to  Davidson  of  Tulloch. 

Then  we  have  pictures  of  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  Scot- 
land from  1834  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  of 
great  interest  to  all  Scotsmen, 
of  value  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  land 
which  they  visit  for  sport  or 
pleasure,  and  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  future  histor- 
ian. Mr  Maciver  conjoined 
banking  at  Dingwall  with  his 
duties  as  estate  manager,  and 
was  prosperous  and  happy  as 
one  of  the  chief  men  in  a  county 
town.  Promotion  came,  and 
in  the  freer  life  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland's  representative 
at  Scourie  his  administrative 
faculties  had  greater  scope. 
There  was  another  advantage, 
from  the  point  of  view  at  any 
rate  of  the  reader  of  his  remin- 
iscences,— he  had  opportunities 
of  meeting  people  whose  names 
are  writ  large  in  history,  and 
of  most  of  them  he  records  very 
frank  opinions. 

His  dealings  with  John 
Bright  show  the  Man  of  Peace 
in  the  human  light  of  a  dis- 
appointed sportsman. 

"John  Bright  came  to  Scourie  in 
my  absence,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
asking  me  to  give  him  fishing  on  the 
river  Laxford.  He  was  sent  there 
by  my  son.  It  turned  out  that  he 
went  there  with  a  small  trout  rod, 
and  he  broke  it  soon  after  beginning 
to  fish  and  came  back  without  any 
sport.  I  returned  home  that  evening 
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and  went  to  the  hotel  to  call  for  him. 
I  found  him  reading  and  smoking, 
and  the  room  so  full  of  smoke  that  I 
could  scarcely  breathe.  I  found  him 
in  shocking  bad  humour.  He  said  he 
had  remained  a  whole  day,  spent  ten 
shillings  in  driving  to  the  Laxford, 
broke  his  rod,  and  had  no  sport.  I 
did  all  I  could  to  restore  him  to  good 
humour  in  vain,  offered  him  the  use 
of  a  salmon-rod,  which  he  declined — 
said  he  would  leave  next  morning.  I 
parted  with  him  concluding  that  he 
was  the  most  uncouth,  ill-tempered 
man  I  had  ever  met  in  his  rank." 

Poor  Mr  Bright!  He  lost 
two  chances — the  one  of  a  day's 
sport  under  proper  conditions 
on  a  fascinating  river,  the 
other  of  rising  to  the  level  of 
Highland  courtesy.  But  Sir 
William  Harcourt  comes  off 
even  worse. 

"  In  1868  I  visited  Sir  John  Fowler 
at  Braemore,  and  met  there,  among 
other  notabilities,  Vernon  Harcourt, 
now  Sir  William,  and  my  first  im- 
pression of  him  formed  in  London  at 
a  dinner  was  confirmed.  I  heard  him 
speak  that  evening  in  London  in  a 
most  supercilious,  uppish  manner 
during  dinner.  He  spoke  in  a  style 
indicating  he  was  superior  to  all 
present,  and  that  no  one  should 
contradict  him.  "When  I  arrived  at 
Braemore  from  Ullapool  I  found  the 
gentlemen  all  smoking  after  break- 
fast in  front  of  the  house,  which  is 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Ulla- 
pool. Vernon  Harcourt  at  once  made 
up  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  send  my 
horse  back  to  Ullapool  with  a  tele- 
gram. I  calmly  said  that  I  had 
driven  my  horse  the  previous  day 
from  Scourie  to  Ullapool,  a  distance 
of  over  forty  miles,  that  he  was  very 
tired,  and  that  I  could  not  comply 
with  his  request.  About  a  month 
after  I  met  him  at  Dunrobin  Castle. 
He  was  not  quite  so  overbearing 
there,  but  still  he  was  far  from 
agreeable,  and  my  former  impres- 
sions of  him  were  confirmed." 

Of  Millais  none  but  kindly 
recollections  remained.  Sey- 
mour Haden  and  Peter  Graham 


were  among  his  artist  friends. 
The  former  gave  him  a  copy  of 
his  rare  etching,  the  "  Aga- 
memnon"; the  latter  painted 
the  rocks  and  waves  of  Handa. 
Nobody  ever  visited  Suther- 
land without  seeing  Maciver 
of  Scourie,  and  in  his  long 
life  he  had  talks  with  nearly 
every  contemporary  worth 
knowing,  from  King  Edward 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
downwards.  He  records  several 
interviews  with  Mr  Gladstone, 
whose  later  politics  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  After  their 
first  meeting  in  the  'Fifties  he 
says — 

"  Mr  Gladstone  was  a  most  pleas- 
ing, agreeable  man  in  society ;  did 
not  in  the  very  slightest  appear  a 
big  man  or  elated  by  his  high  reputa- 
tion, most  affable,  full  of  humour, 
simple  in  his  manners.  .  .  .  The  im- 
pression I  formed  of  Mr  Gladstone 
was  that  he  was  too  impetuous  in 
coming  to  conclusions,  too  easily  im- 
pressed by  what  he  heard,  and  he  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  that 
strong  judgment  and  common-sense 
necessary  for  those  who  are  to  be 
guides  of  men  or  parties,  but  that 
a  more  delightful  man  in  society  and 
in  conversation  could  not  be  met 
with." 

Is  not  this  the  judgment  of 
the  professional  on  the  gifted 
amateur  ?  Maciver  was  a  ruler 
of  men  by  birth  as  well  as  by 
natural  selection,  and  in  his 
own  domain  he  had  greater 
power  and  met  with  less  oppo- 
sition than  fell  to  the  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  in  his  larger 
sphere.  Of  Mr  Gladstone's 
family  he  speaks  with  the 
frankness  of  a  relative — for 
Mrs  Maciver's  mother  and  Mr 
Gladstone's  were  cousins.  "  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  very 
high  character,  talents,  and 
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piety,  with  a  fine  presence,  and 
it  must  have  been  from  her 
that  he  inherited" — all  his 
good  qualities  in  short, — for  in 
spite  of  his  insight  into  Mr 
Gladstone's  defects  as  a  prac- 
tical statesman,  he  considers 
that  if  he  had  not  become  a 
Home  Ruler  he  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  "as  a 
good,  pious,  God-fearing  man, 
— the  most  remarkable  man 
of  this  century."  He  adds  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  mother 
of  the  statesman  a  criticism  of 
his  father : — 

"I  had  occasion  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  him.  He  was  a  strong- 
minded,  clever  man  of  business,  self- 
reliant  and  imperious,  wholly  absorbed 
in  making  a  fortune.  I  considered 
him  a  rough,  outspoken  man." 

Mr  W.  B.  Blaikie,  who  knows 
more  about  the  'Forty-Five  than 
anybody  else,  was  asked  by 
Mr  J.  M.  Barrier  "If  I  were 
to  write  a  book  or  a  play 
about  the  'Forty -Five,  how 
should  I  make  the  Highland 
chiefs  in  hiding  spend  their 
time  ?  "  "  In  reading  Virgil 
and  Horace,  or  in  making 
Latin  verses  of  their  own  if 
they  had  no  books,"  was  the 
instant  reply,  and  he  promptly 
proved  it  by  documentary  evi- 
dence. Evander  Maciver  never 
forgot  his  Latin.  Catullus  and 
Martial,  we  are  told,  remained 
his  friends  and  companions, 
and  the  writer  remembers  that 
an  apt  quotation  from  time  to 
time  was  used  by  the  gracious 
host  of  Scourie  —  not  pedan- 
tically, but  haply  to  recall  the 
fact  that  life  and  letters  were 
not  confined  to  killing  salmon 
on  the  Laxford  and  a  perusal 
of  the  daily  paper. 


Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we 
shall  ne'er  look  upon  his  like 
again.  Times  have  changed, 
and  never  again  will  a  factor 
have  such  power  for  good  or 
evil.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr 
Maciver  was  practically  an 
Eastern  governor,  under  the 
restraint  only  of  the  common 
law  of  Scotland.  His  sultan 
was  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Duke,  who  each  year  spent 
more  on  his  Highland  do- 
mains than  he  got  from  them. 
In  times  of  dearth  and 
famine,  road-making,  emigra- 
tion schemes,  the  purveying 
of  food,  seed,  and  cattle  and 
horses  for  the  improvement  of 
stock  and  for  replenishing 
holdings — all  such  things  were 
devised  and  carried  out  by 
proprietor  or  factor  without 
the  aid  of  public  money  or  of 
Crofters  Commissions  or  Con- 
gested Districts  Boards.  Mr 
Maciver  was  no  friend  to  the 
Crofters  Commission :  he  re- 
garded it  somewhat  as  a 
personal  insult,  and  when  we 
learn  that  since  its  creation  in 
1889  it  has  consumed  about 
£100,000  in  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, —  enough  to  buy  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  High- 
land crofts  and  present  them 
to  the  people  free  of  all  rent, — 
sympathy  must  remain  with 
the  practical  administrator 
rather  than  with  the  Radical 
reformer. 

The  notorious  "  Sutherland 
Clearances"  took  place  before 
Mr  Maciver's  day.  He,  how- 
ever, had  some  part  in  helping 
to  build  up  a  Scottish  Canada 
— but  his  emigrants  were 
voluntary,  their  passages  were 
paid,  money  was  advanced  to 
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start  them  in  the  new  country, 
and  he  records  that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  whole  of  the 
outlays  were  repaid.  He 
followed  the  careers  of  many 
of  the  colonists,  and  up  to  the 
last  year  of  his  life  frequently 
received  letters  from  Canadians 
and  Australians  recording  the 
prosperity  of  the  exiled  crofters 
and  expressing  their  continued 
gratitude  to  the  kind  friend 
who  had  helped  them  to  the 
fortunes  they  had  gathered 
under  kindlier  skies.  Many 
young  men,  "lads  of  promise," 
owed  to  Mr  Maciver's  interest 
their  start  in  life,  and  the 
sheaves  of  gratitude  he  gar- 
nered in  his  latter  years  showed 
how  judiciously  the  seed  had 
been  sown. 

Those  who  knew  him,  and 
those  who  read  his  Memoirs, 
will  recognise  that,  though  he 
was  full  of  patriotism,  there 
was  never  any  trace  of  senti- 
mentality about  him.  He 
helped  a  boy  to  become  an 
excise  officer  at  home  or  the 
chief  of  the  police  in  Hong 
Kong,  not  so  much  because  he 
was  a  Sutherland  lad,  as  be- 
cause he  saw  he  was  capable 
of  better  things  than  tilling  a 
croft  or  fishing  for  herring. 
The  personal  knowledge,  the 
will  and  the  power  to  help  at 
the  right  time,  cannot  find 
substitutes  in  any  system  of 
examinations  and  bursaries  or 
scholarships.  The  paternal 
instinct,  the  paternal  power, 
were  of  the  essence  of  Maciver's 
administration.  These  things 
have  to  some  extent  died  with 
him.  The  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Highlands 
make  the  existence  of  another 
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like  him  impossible.  Whether 
judicial  rents  and  fixity  of  tenure 
will  compensate  the  crofting 
population  for  the  loss,  is 
matter  which  the  future  will 
show.  Maciver's  career,  as  re- 
corded by  himself,  is,  amongst 
other  things,  a  defence  of  the 
system  of  large  estates  owned 
by  men  of  influence.  The 
landlord  was  wealthy,  kind- 
hearted,  and  generous,  the 
factor  was  intelligent  and  cap- 
able, knew  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  his  many  miles  of 
territory;  was  himself  of  chief- 
tain's stock,  an  hereditary  and 
acknowledged  leader,  and  be- 
sides had  those  gifts  of  char- 
acter and  intellect  which  raised 
him  above  those  born  his 
equals,  securing  for  him  the 
esteem  and  the  respect  of 
Dukes  and  crofters. 

The  learned  Celtic  scholar 
who  has  edited  these  Memoirs 
describes  the  passing  of  the 
old  Highlander  in  words  so 
simple,  so  sincere,  and  withal 
so  poetical,  that  it  were  wrong 
not  to  rescue  them  from  the 
semi  -  privacy  of  a  privately 
printed  volume : — 

"  Speaking  of  a  letter,  he  half 
raised  himself  in  bed,  and  in  a  strong 
voice  gave  injunctions  that  it  should 
be  sound,  prudent,  proper,  and  judi- 
cious. I  can  yet  recall  the  emphasis 
on  these  words.  He  had  Lord  Bal- 
four  of  Burleigh's  visit  to  Lewis  and 
the  Blue-book  Report  on  his  native 
island  also  greatly  upon  hia  mind. 
'  I  am  not  afraid,'  he  then  said  to  me, 
'  of  any  of  my  friends  ;  I  have  always 
done  what  was  for  their  good.  I  have 
no  pain  of  any  kind.'  That  was  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  he  suddenly  retired  within  him- 
self and  ascribed  praises  to  God.  He 
began  by  reciting  two  paraphrases, 
then  many  parts  of  the  Bible — largely 
from  the  Psalms,  Epistles,  and  Gos- 
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pels,  and  with  slower  utterance  em- 
phasised the  words  'Song  of  the 
Lamb,'  raised  his  hands  in  blessing 
several  times,  once  as  if  distributing 
the  elements  at  the  Communion  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  continued 
thus  singing  and  glorifying  the 
Lord,  with  strangely  intermittent 
cadence  of  bass  notes  in  his  voice,  in 
remarkable  harmony  with  the  deep- 
throated  waves  outside,  for  about  five 
hours — interrupted  but  twice,  as  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up  as 
if  into  infinite  distance  and  said, 
'William,'1  then  later,  turning  into 
Gaelic,  'A  Thighearna '— '  O  Lord,' 
when  distinct  articulation  failed,  and 
after  an  hour's  soft  breathing,  as  if 
in  sleep,  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
he  yielded  up  his  spirit  with  the  re- 
ceding tide,  as  the  purity  of  the  fall- 
ing snow  outside  the  window  re- 
flected to  those  around  him  the  purity 
of  a  clean  soul,  whose  beautiful  death 
so  clearly  and  triumphantly  illus- 
trated the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in 
heart,  '  for  they  shall  see  God.' " 

Beside  the  mother  of  his 
children,  the  inspirer,  as  him- 
self would  have  said,  of  all  the 
good  he  did  and  tried  to  do, 
he  lies  within  sound  of  the 
breakers  on  Handa.  Those  who 
knew  these  two  respected  and 


admired  the  husband,  but  as 
for  the  wife  no  words  can  ex- 
press the  affection  she  inspired. 
A  princess  saw  her  during  a 
brief  visit :  she  left  feeling  that 
she  had  parted  from  a  friend. 
The  people  of  the  country  re- 
garded her  as  a  mother  and  a 
ministering  angel.  Born  of  the 
Macdonald  branch  which  gave 
to  Scotland  and  to  history  the 
immortal  Flora,  Mrs  Maciver 
was  capable  of  all  that  the 
Highland  heroine  compassed, 
and  even  more.  Evander  Mac- 
iver was  the  last  of  the  High- 
land factors,  but  it  will  be  the 
end  of  the  race  when  his  help- 
meet ceases  to  be  an  example 
and  a  type  of  a  Highland  lady. 
The  old  order  changeth,  but  it 
will  be  a  dreary  world,  could 
it  be  imagined,  when  kind 
hearts,  which  find  their  ex- 
pression in  gracious  manners, 
cease  to  influence  the  men  who 
guide  it.  "  Manners  maketh 
the  man,"  perhaps,  but  a 
woman's  manners  are  the  out- 
come of  her  heart. 


1  Probably  his  dear  friend  Mr  William  Gunn  of  Glendhu,  killed  in  a  carriage 
accident  in  1864. 
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THE    DAWN-BIRD    AND     OTHER    FRIENDS. 


IT  is  the  very  quietest  hour 
of  all  the  night.  The  latest 
dog  has  ceased  barking,  and 
the  earliest  bird  is  yet  silent. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  watch- 
man beats  out  the  hour  of  four 
o'clock  on  his  gong  hard  by — 
a  double  knock,  followed  by  a 
double  knock,  and  then  to  show 
that  it  is  four,  neither  more 
nor  less,  he  ends  up  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  taps. 

Very  shortly  after  this  the 
bird  who  lives  just  outside  my 
verandah  tunes  up  his  hearty 
little  song.  By  this  I  know 
that  the  long  night  is  ended, 
and  that  although  it  is  full 
night  down  in  our  valley, 
Cheena  peak,  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  us,  is  already  greet- 
ing the  dawn,  and  that  the 
bird  is  returning  thanks  for 
being  brought  to  the  beginning 
of  another  day.  With  some 
of  us  it  is  rather  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  reaching  the  end 
of  another  night.  And  the  bird 
has  the  anthem  all  to  himself, 
for  still  there  is  not  another 
sound  but  that  of  his  shrill, 
fervent  piping.  With  its  com- 
mencement Morphia,  Angel  of 
Sleep,  takes  her  flight,  leaving, 
however,  an  aching  head  lest 
one  should  prove  unmindful  of 
her  truly  great  benefits.  For  it 
is  she  and  she  alone  who  brings 
three  blessed  hours  of  sleep,  and 
who,  steeping  the  senses  in  a 
delicious  languor,  drowns  all 
pain  and  all  recollections  of  its 
irksomeness. 

As  dawn  comes  stealing  into 
the  room,  the  bird  ceases  as 


abruptly  as  he  began,  no  more 
to  be  heard  for  twenty -four 
hours.  I  have  never  seen  him, 
though  he  lives  so  close  by  me, 
but  his  services  I  shall  not 
forget,  for  he  has  never  failed 
me  just  when  he  is  wanted 
most. 

So  another  day  begins,  and 
with  light  comes  the  welcome 
clatter  of  the  tea-cup.  Tea  is 
a  sure  antidote  for  Morphia's 
legacies. 

As  I  take  post  in  my 
verandah  a  little  later,  the 
O'Haras  are  astir.  But  of 
them  more — perhaps  too  much 
— anon. 

Oh,  but  the  fresh  morning 
air,  and  the  sunlight,  and  the 
movement  and  life  about  me, 
are  welcome  after  the  long 
long  night !  A  chestnut-tree 
in  full  bloom  and  a  walnut 
form  the  screen  behind  which 
my  observations  are  conducted. 
They  grow  close  to  the  ver- 
andah, thrusting  friendly  leaves 
and  blossoms  through  the  rail- 
ings, causing,  by  their  fresh- 
ness and  abundance,  the  poor 
geraniums  in  their  pots  to 
look  gaudy  and  meretricious. 
In  the  walnut-tree  dwell  two 
tireless  tits,  a  dull  couple,  quite 
voiceless,  but  always  busy  peck, 
peck,  pecking  at  invisible  some- 
things. Their  nest  must  be 
close  by,  the  exact  locality 
never  discovered ;  and  dull  and 
silent  though  they  be,  they  are 
company  for  all  that,  and  I 
should  miss  them  were  they 
not  always  hard  at  work  in 
their  accustomed  place. 
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In  the  gap  between  the  two 
trees  is  a  prospect  passing  fair. 
Yet,  though  I  look  on  it  with 
delight  in  the  morning,  such  is 
the  ingratitude  of  man  that 
by  evening  (a  long  twelve 
hours'  interval)  I  am  weary  of 
it,  surfeited  with  its  sameness, 
longing  for  a  change  of  view. 

The  verandah  looks  down  on 
a  pretty  shaded  garden,  and 
that  is  only  separated  from  the 
lake  by  the  main  road.  But 
garden  and  road  are  mere  de- 
tails, interesting  indeed  for 
what  one  can  see  going  on  in 
either,  but  the  merest  pendants 
to  the  great  jewel  that  lies 
beyond.  The  lake,  just  dimpled 
by  the  light  morning  breeze, 
lies  embosomed  in  its  setting 
of  densely  wooded  slope  or 
sheer  precipice.  It  is  just  a 
mile  long,  and  my  verandah 
enfilades  it  all.  At  the  farther 
end  Cheena,  with  her  feet 
amongst  the  pines  and  rhodo- 
dendrons, rears  her  face, 
scarred  by  nature  and  furrowed 
by  man,  and  arrests  farther 
view.  And  beyond  !  Well,  we 
are  tied  and  bound  here  and 
cannot  see  beyond,  but  on 
such  a  morning  as  this  the 
snowy  Himalayas,  dazzling 
white  against  the  palest  blue, 
should  be  looking  more  un- 
speakable than  ever. 

And  yet  the  unlovely,  un- 
lovable hill -folk  that  dwell 
hereabouts  have  neither  legend 
nor  fairy-tale  telling  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  imprisoned 
in  the  hills  by  cruel  stepmother 
Cheena.  The  lake  is  to  them  the 
"Tal."  The  densely  gathered 
cloud-packs  that  come  floating 
silently  in  at  the  southern 
end,  and  spread  themselves  up 


the  hillsides,  are  just  clouds ; 
the  thunder  rolling  superbly 
amongst  the  peaks  is  a  com- 
mon enough  sound,  called 
"Gurruj";  while  "  Zillzilla," 
the  earthquake,  terrible  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  be  classed 
at  least  amongst  the  deities  of 
the  lower  world,  is  an  occur- 
rence to  be  borne  stolidly,  but 
on  no  account  to  be  dignified 
by  the  weavings  of  romance. 

"  Charlee  and  Johnnee  / 
Nahtee  boys  !  come  here ! "  So 
breaks  the  unmusical  voice  of 
the  Lady  O'Hara  in  upon  my 
day-dreams.  In  good  sooth, 
she  and  hers  form  the  back- 
ground, will  I,  won't  I,  to  my 
existence.  If  they  are  not 
seen,  they  are  heard,  and 
vice  versa,  more  particularly 
heard.  My  stout  and  leafy 
walnut  -  tree  forms,  with  all 
its  brave  foliage,  but  an 
ineffectual  screen  from  the 
galling  fire  of  the  O'Hara 
voices.  If  you  asked  Mr 
O'Hara  what  his  nationality 
was,  he  would  promptly  reply 
"European";  but  Europe  has 
never  seen  him,  much  less  the 
Emerald  Isle.  The  accent  with 
which  he  and  his  speak  is  not 
a  brogue,  but  what  men  call 
in  the  East  "  chee-chee,"  and 
though  all  describe  it  vaguely 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  chopping 
short  of  all  the  vowels,  it  is 
really  indescribable  and  inde- 
scribably horrid.  In  England 
I  have  heard  it  said  of  an  old 
gentleman  (of  possibly  remote 
Highland  ancestry,  for  his  name 
was  MacTavish)  that  the  funny 
accent  he  spoke  with — which 
was  really  a  bad  chee-chee — 
was  Gaelic.  And  just  as  the 
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dhobis  and  sweepers,  who 
not  long  ago  at  Hampton 
Court  flung  chupatties  to  an 
admiring  English  crowd,  passed 
as  Indian  princes,  so  did  the 
worthy  MacTavish  sail  under 
false  colours.  But  that  was 
not  his  fault. 

I  am  idle,  with  much  leisure 
for  observation  and  reflection, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
O'Hara  establishment  is,  for 
the  income  of  one  hundred 
rupees  a-month, — i.e.,  between 
six  and  seven  pounds, — some- 
thing large. 

It  consists  of  the  following : 
Three  children,  three  dogs,  and 
a  parrot — all  very  noisy  and 
unpleasant  ;  nine  servants, 
three  ponies,  and  some  poultry. 
All  the  above  dwell  in  a  tin- 
roofed  shanty,  the  windows  of 
which  are  usually  closed,  for 
the  O'Hara  chest  is  very  deli- 
cate. I  repeat  that  for  one 
hundred  rupees  a-month — Mr 
O'Hara  is  a  Government  ser- 
vant, and  though  his  salary 
does  not  figure  in  'Whitaker,' 
we  all  know  what  it  is  to  an 
anna — his  manage  is  something 
large. 

In  the  abundance  of  my  idle- 
ness, and  in  the  ignorance  of 
my  heart,  I  even  calculated  to 
what  extent  I  might,  by  well- 
considered  retrenchments,  ease 
Mr  O'Hara's  financial  straits. 
I  at  once  put  down  the  children, 
who  were  uncomely,  unhealthy, 
unmannered.  But  again  I  in- 
troduced them  into  the  budget, 
for  I  saw  that,  with  all  their 
shortcomings,  they  were  dearly 
beloved  of  Mrs  O'Hara ;  and  I 
wanted  to  be  practical.  But 
I  erased  the  three  ponies,  and 
also  four  of  the  servants  and 


the  two  "dandies,"  for  the 
bearing  of  which  they  were 
kept  up.  "For,"  thought  I, 
"it  will  be  much  better  in 
every  way  for  Miss  Eileen  and 
Masters  Charles  and  John  to 
walk,  even  to  run,  to  school 
or  elsewhere  than  to  be  in- 
variably carried  wherever  they 
go."  I  thereby  effected  at 
once  a  saving  in  the  domestic 
exchequer  equal  to  about  one- 
third  the  total  income. 

Like  all  truly  great  financial 
reformers,  I  found,  however, 
that  my  path  was  beset  with 
obstacles.  Here  was  one,  and 
I  fear  quite  an  insuperable  one : 
for  Mrs  O'Hara  was  under  the 
impression  that  her  offspring 
were  legless,  and  could  never 
walk  anywhere.  She  never 
told  me  so,  but  her  acts  spoke 
for  her.  To  have  argued  with 
her  would  have  been  about  as 
useful  as  poulticing  a  mahogany 
table-leg  for  imaginary  tooth- 
ache. I  had  therefore,  very  un- 
willingly, to  reintroduce  ponies 
and  servants  into  the  estimates. 

The  children  fully  shared 
their  mother's  hallucinations, 
and  were  never  seen  in  any- 
thing but  recumbent  positions, 
or  during  transport  by  bipeds 
or  quadrupeds.  For  myself, 
having  seen  on  several  occasions 
Master  Charles  kick  his  valet's 
shins,  and  Master  John  Miss 
Eileen's,  —  Miss  Eileen's  long 
black- stockinged  legs  being  the 
most  conspicuous  things  about 
her, — I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  for  their  colour,  which 
was  a  delicate  coffee  and  milk, 
the  young  gentlemen  had  quite 
strong  limbs,  and  that  the 
young  lady's,  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances, were  of  a  particu- 
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larly  tough  and  fibrous  kind. 
Then  the  dandy-bearers  turned 
out  not  to  be  private  retainers 
to  the  O 'Haras  at  all,  but 
servants  of  the  establishment 
of  which  I  was  a  temporary 
fixture,  appropriated  by  the 
O'Hara  to  his  own  proper  uses. 
And  the  ponies  grazed  on  our 
flower-beds  and  lawn,  and  the 
poultry  on  our  kitchen-garden, 
— so  they  cost  nothing. 

As  to  Carlo,  most  pestilent 
of  retrievers,  and  the  other  two 
mongrels,  I  know  not  how  they 
were  maintained ;  but  I  more 
than  suspect  that  it  was  by  a 
nefarious  composition  with  our 
chef,  and  not  at  the  O'Haras' 
charges  at  all.  And  this  was 
the  greater  pity,  because  the 
dogs  barked  all  night,  to  the 
grievous  discomfort  of  many 
sick  men  besides  the  would-be 
framer  of  the  O'Hara  budget ; 
while  by  day  the  parrot's  con- 
tinual screams  vied  with  Mrs 
O'Hara's  scoldings. 

Then  the  children  were  al- 
ways ailing.  Still  full  of  hope 
to  accomplish  some  good,  I  pre- 
scribed for  them  simple  homely 
remedies  as  follows  :  more  air, 
more  exercise,  much  more  dis- 
cipline and  less  petting,  and 
occasional — not  too  occasional 
— severe  beatings  to  Charlee 
and  Johnnee.  I  am  not  a 
mother  myself,  nor  ever  shall 
be,  but  I  feel  sure  that  my 
remedies  would  have  been  far 
more  effectual  than  the  gallons 
of  drugs  that  were  ever  finding 
their  way  down  the  throats  of 
the  O'Hara  young. 

But  then  again  Mrs  O'Hara, 
who  was  a  woman  of  some  force 
of  character,  had  made  herself 
a  permanent  honorary  member 


of  our  well-stocked  dispensary, 
and  she  had,  so  to  speak,  the 
run  of  her  teeth  there. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  quite 
plainly  that  the  O'Haras  can 
make  one  hundred  rupees  a- 
month  go  a  great  deal  farther 
than  you  or  I  can. 

Meanwhile  the  three  children 
are  being  loaded  up  preparatory 
to  starting  for  school.  This  is 
a  long  business,  giving  ample 
time  for  reflection  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  half-caste  employer 
towards  his  wholly  black  ser- 
vant. I  can  only  suppose  that 
the  latter  will  stand  more  from, 
and  work  better  for,  a  person 
approaching  his  own  colour 
than  he  will  from  the  sahib 
pure  and  simple.  For  the 
manner  of  these  children  to- 
wards their  attendants,  to  put 
it  mildly,  grates.  Masters 
Charlie  and  Johnnie  address 
them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  not 
unfrequently  giving  them  an 
entirely  wanton  taste  of  the 
whip  of  which  they  themselves 
are  so  inexpressibly  in  need ; 
while  the  lady-like  Miss  Eileen, 
who  affects  genteel  mincing 
airs,  can  spit  out  abuse  as  only 
a  native  can — voluble,  shrill, 
and  pauseless.  And  yet  the 
slaves  work  as  I  have  never 
seen  natives  work,  knocking  off 
only  on  Mrs  O'Hara's  abrupt 
order,  given  at  mid-day,  "  Now, 
go  and  eat." 

Johnnie  having  been  torn 
from  his  parent's  capacious 
lap,  and  a  handkerchief  having 
been  tightly  adjusted  round 
Charlie's  throat — a  sore  throat 
being  his  present  ailment — the 
twain  are  assisted  on  to  their 
ponies  and  start.  I  look  down 
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on  the  tops  of  their  enormous 
pith  hats  as  they  pass  under 
my  verandah,  and  note  that 
Master  Charles  cuts  his  attend- 
ant playfully  across  the  face 
with  his  whip.  Mrs  O'Hara 
beams  fondly  on  her  darlings 
from  the  doorstep,  and  so  they 
pass  away.  Miss  Eileen  is 
next  packed  into  her  dandy. 
In  addition  to  her  large  hat 
she  carries  a  very  lady -like 
sunshade,  calls  one  of  the 
bearers  "son  of  an  owl,"  and 
wears  gloves. 

Thus  do  I  see  the  last  of  the 
young  O'Haras,  but  not  for  the 
day, — dear  me,  no  !  For  are 
they  not  back  by  11  A.  M.?  And 
that  is  only  on  those  occasions 
when  they  are  well  enough  to  go 
to  school  at  all.  This  for  one 
or  other  of  them  is  not  more 
than  on  three  days  out  of  six. 
On  the  remainder,  one  or  more 
will  complain  to  Momma  of 
abdominal  pains,  high  tem- 
perature, or  chest,  and  Momma 
says,  "No,  darling,  you  shall 
not  go  to  school  to-day,"  and 
summons  medical  aid  very 
shrilly ;  and  the  children  spend 
a  day  in  the  garden  agreeable 
to  themselves,  but  tiresome  to 
everyone  else. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  says 
the  cheerful  voice  of  Mr  Phelps 
who  is  making  his  morning 
round,  collecting  bulletins.  "Ah, 
sir,  I  expect  it  was  more  than 
that,"  he  replies,  when  I 
solemnly  assure  him  that  he 
had  not  made  the  morphia  dose 
strong  enough,  and  that  it  had 
only  procured  me  three  hours 
of  sleep.  He  is  very  sceptical, 
is  Mr  Phelps,  but  otherwise  the 
best  of  good  fellows,  and  in 
immediate  charge  of  one  of  the 


most  troublesome  patients  he 
has  ever  had.  Yet  I  have 
never  fathomed  his  patience. 
He  acts  as  my  private  wire,  and 
I  tap  him  when  I  want  to 
know,  as  nervous  patients  will, 
what  is  going  to  happen.  And 
although  his  information  is  not 
always  true,  yet  it  is  vastly 
comforting,  for  it  is  all  given 
with  the  kindly  wish  to  allay 
apprehensions. 

"Now,"  say  I,  "I  can  tell 
you  what  he's  going  to  do  this 
morning,  Mr  Phelps.  He's 
going  to  use  the  lancet.  I 
saw  him  open  the  case — the 
pocket  -  case  —  yesterday,  and 
after  fiddling  with  it  for  a  bit 
he  said  to  himself,  'No,  we'll 
let  it  settle  down  a  bit.'  Now 
tell  me  if  he  isn't  going  to  use 
the  lancet  this  morning  ?  "  To 
which  Mr  Phelps  reassuringly 
replies,  "  Why,  bless  you !  no, 
sir.  He'll  go  on  with  the 
fomentations.  That's  only  a 
habit  Dr  X  has  of  fingering 
the  lancets." 

This  is  most  reassuring. 
Familiarity  with  lancets  never 
did  breed  contempt  for  them. 
Mr  Phelps  I  shall  always  re- 
member with  affection  and 
gratitude.  He  and  his  class 
see  all  the  seamy  side  of  their 
profession.  No  social  status  or 
military  rank  for  the  likes  of 
them.  Theirs  the  small  pay, 
hard  work,  and  the  humdrum 
routine  of  doctoring  unin- 
teresting kinds  of  patients  full 
of  wiles  or  unattractive  dis- 
eases. What  wonder,  then,  if 
they  become  a  little  callous ! 

Yet  my  Mr  Phelps  had  lost 
none  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  No  one  more  down 
than  he  on  the  malingerer  or 
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more  sharp  in  detecting  him. 
No  one  more  solicitous  for  the 
real  cases,  and  withal  as  gentle 
as  a  woman,  and  as  tolerant 
and  patient  of  a  nervous  in- 
valid's apprehensions.  "What 
we  want,  sir," — and  this  was 
his  only  complaint  of  a  service 
which  might  supply  a  score  or 
more — "What  we  want,  sir,  is 
a  godfather :  our  service  has  no 
one  to  look  after  its  interests. 
Now,  if  we  only  had  a  god- 
father ! "  I  sincerely  trust,  for 
Mr  Phelps'  sake  alone,  that  a 
suitable  sponsor  may  be  found ; 
better  still,  that  his  dream  of 
happiness  may  be  fulfilled  and 
that  a  fairy  godmother  may 
furnish  him  with  the  paltry 
sum  of  money — I  forget  the 
exact  amount — to  enable  him 
to  realise  his  dearest  wish, 
that  of  qualifying  as  a  dental 
surgeon  and  buying  a  large 
practice  in  Calcutta.  That 
came  out  when  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  by  stating 
what  we  should  do  if  we  came 
into  a  fortune. 

Then  breakfast.  Item,  the 
tea  is  flavoured  with  soup, 
because  our  establishment  has 
no  "feeders,"  and  the  teapot 
has  to  be  used  for  soup,  and 
vice  versa.  We  are  short  of 
quite  a  number  of  things  in 
our  establishment.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  Red  Tape.  At 
soup  -  time  the  acting  feeder 
will  be  flavoured  with  tea. 

At  10  A.M.  sharp  the  light 
step  of  the  Tormentor  is  heard 
round  the  corner,  followed 
instantly  by  the  appearance  of 
his  cheerful  waistcoat.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  is  stout, 
merely  that  his  waistcoats — he 
has  many  —  are  of  the  most 
cheerful  varieties.  So,  indeed, 


are  his  silk -knitted  ties ;  so, 
indeed,  is  his  spick-and-span 
turn-out  generally. 

Though  I  well  know  what 
his  advent  portends,  yet  it  is 
always  welcome.  He  is  tact- 
ful, and  does  not  at  once 
proceed  to  strip  and  roll  up  his 
sleeves,  but  preludes  his  pain- 
ful operations  with  a  few 
minutes'  cheerful  conversation, 
lightly  touching  on  the 
topics  of  the  hour,  and  on  the 
social  events  of  our  little  world. 
When  he  has  done  this  he  has 
finished  his  pipe,  and  when  he 
has  finished  his  pipe  his  coat 
comes  off  and  he  "starts  in." 

I  may  as  well  skip  the  next 
half-hour  and  the  record  of  all 
that  occurs  therein,  from  the 
words  "And  now  let's  have  a 
look  at  it"  to  "Well,  I'm  afraid 
I  have  hurt  you  a  bit,  but  the 
pain  '11  soon  go";  and  his  myr- 
midons disappear,  together  with 
basins,  hot  water,  bandages,  not 
forgetting  the  devilish  little 
black  leather  case  containing 
the  lancets  and  probes.  That 
part  of  the  day  is  well  over. 

To  -  day  is  Wednesday,  the 
weekly  handicap -day  for  the 
fleet  of  tiny  raters  that  adorn 
the  lake,  and  the  gun  which 
has  just  been  fired  is  the  "get 
ready."  The  homeward-turning 
buoy  is  quite  close  under  my 
verandah;  and  presently,  after 
the  usual  manoeuvrings,  which 
will  be  amply  described  in 
marine  language  in  our  weekly 
issue,  'The  Lake  Hurricane,' 
the  second  gun  releases  the 
flotilla  of  white  butterflies 
which  have  been  jostling  one 
another  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  lake. 

Colonel  X — the  sound  of  the 
gun  draws  him  from  his  stool 
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(in  the  office  hard  by) — dashes 
into  the  verandah.  "  Field- 
glasses  ? "  "  Yes,  here's  a 
pair ! "  and  the  old  salt  has 
them  in  an  instant  glued  to 
his  lee  and  weather  peepers. 
"No,  no  longer  owner,"  he 
ejaculates.  "No  time;  too 
much  dashed  office  work ;  had 
to  sell  her,  the  little  jewel ;  last 
year's  'crack'  she  was — and 
would  be  this  year  if  that  duffer 

knew  how  to Ah !  you 

lubber,  you !  keep  her  full ! 
keep  her  full,  man,  for 
goodness  sake  ! "  The  lubber, 
best  part  of  a  mile  away, 
is  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
these  exhortations.  From  this 
distance  only  his  large  hat  can 
be  discerned  above  the  gunwale 
of  the  little  jewel,  while  his 
complement  of  two  hands  is 
represented  by  a  scarlet  sun- 
shade amidships  and  a  black 
bullet  head  farther  forward. 

The  former  owner,  holding 
the  glasses  still  to  his  eyes, 
continues — "And  if  he  hasn't 
got  a  woman  aboard  !  a  woman 
with  a  damnation  parasol 
blanketing  half  his  canvas ! 
Oh  man !  man !  you're  not 
worthy  the  Billow  /" — and  dash- 
ing the  glasses  from  his  har- 
rowed countenance,  he  bounds 
away  once  more  to  his  office 
stool. 

I,  however,  have  more  leisure, 
and  can  follow  the  race  to  the 
bitter  end.  The  Billow,  despite 
her  lubberly  owner  and  the 
woman  with  the  blankety 
parasol,  not  only  comes  in 
first  but  saves  her  time.  This 
intelligence  I  communicate  in  a 
pencilled  bulletin  to  Colonel  X, 
wondering  in  what  manner  he 
will  take  it.  His  answer  runs 
—"Thanks;  without  that  fool 


and  his  complexion  -  loving 
affinity,  and  in  this  breeze,  she 
would  have  saved  by  fifteen, 
not  two,  minutes  ! " 

Ah  !     These  salts ! 

In  fact,  Wednesday  was  al- 
ways a  red  -  letter  day  with 
me.  With  luck  and  frequent 
calms  the  race  would  last  most 
of  the  forenoon,  while  with 
more  luck  and  squalls  there 
was  always  more  than  a 
chance  of  one  of  the  boats 
joining  the  great  company  of 
craft  that  already  paved  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  of 
watching  the  salvage  opera- 
tions that  followed.  Charlie 
and  Johnnie  had  returned  from 
school  an  hour  since,  and  hav- 
ing rested  a  little  were  now  at 
play.  Charlie,  reclining  in  a 
chair,  was  lobbing  stones  (and 
would  continue  to  do  so  till 
called  in  to  eat  and  sleep)  on 
to  the  corrugated  iron  roof  of 
his  dwelling,  for  the  pure  de- 
light of  hearing  them  roll 
clanging  down  the  slope.  This 
pastime  is  immensely  annoying 
to  everyone  but  Charlie,  and 
his  attendant — one  is  always  on 
duty — supplies  him  constantly 
with  stones.  Johnnie,  dear  in- 
nocent, has  a  little  rook-rifle. 
Recumbent  he  will  discharge 
it  at  intervals  of  sixty  seconds 
for  quite  long  periods,  at  birds 
for  choice,  his  own  retainers 
and  poultry  only  from  neces- 
sity. The  pellet  makes  a  nasty 
"phut"  as  it  hurtles  through 
the  trees,  and  my  walnut,  with 
all  its  thick  foliage,  affords  only 
cover  from  view ;  and  Johnnie, 
should  the  fancy  take  him, 
might  use  me  as  a  nice  fixed 
target.  I  must  therefore  keep 
on  the  right  side  of  Johnnie. 
To  Mrs  O'Hara  I  dare  not 
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complain.  A  wounded  she- 
bear  deprived  of  her  whelps 
would,  in  temper,  be  angelic 
compared  with  the  lady  if 
any  aspersions  were  made 
against  her  young. 

I  can  see  her  now,  in  one 
of  her  not  infrequent  "  gusty  " 
moods,  clad  in  her  usual  ele- 
gant deshabille.  On  Sundays 
she  puts  on  black,  and  goes 
away  with  a  few  flowers  and 
returns  without  them,  and  I 
conjecture  that  her  pilgrimage 
is  to  the  cemetery,  and  that 
there  lie  some  former  little 
O'Haras.  But  her  "usual," 
commencing  from  below,  is  old 
heelless  velvet  slippers,  rather 
a  short  mud-coloured  petticoat 
just  showing  beneath  a  muddier 
coloured  skirt,  a  loose — may  I 
call  it?  —  tea-jacket,  showing 
no  waist,  and  a  man's  hat,  set 
carelessly  athwart  those  scanty 
dusky  locks,  which  are  looped 
up  evidently  with  one  turn  of 
the  wrist,  and  that  easy 
abandon  common  to  her  type. 
The  whole  framed  in  a  door- 
way ;  and  oh,  the  streams  of 
language !  all  directed  at  poor 
trembling  Amar  Singh  (I  wish 
my  servants  would  tremble 
before  me !),  who  has  not  kept 
the  hens  out  of  the  peas  while 
he  has  been  engaged  in  chop- 
ping wood  at  the  other  side  of 
the  house ! 

An  hour  after  mid-day  the 
whole  of  our  little  world,  which 
has  been  chattering  and  clatter- 
ing up  and  down  the  road  and 
round  the  lake,  staggering 
under  loads,  herding  pack  ani- 
mals, or  blasting  on  the  hill- 
side, falls  a-nodding,  and,  half 
an  hour  later,  asleep.  The 
baby  waves  that  with  the 
zephyrs  have  been  playing  at 


storms,  and  curling  into  little 
white  combers  all  the  morn- 
ing, die  away  into  a  flat  and 
glassy  calm.  My  walnut-tree 
has  never  a  whisper  amongst 
all  its  leaves,  and  the  chestnut 
is  silent.  Even  the  two  tits  are 
resting.  Those  social,  wingless 
butterflies  that  have  been  flut- 
tering a  round  of  calls,  borne 
on  four  pair  of  pattering  bare 
feet,  alone  form  occasional 
bright  spots  of  moving  colour 
on  the  lake -side  road,  or  as 
they  flit  through  tree  -  gaps 
far  up  the  opposite  slope. 
Then,  too,  I  fall  a-dozing. 

Two  hours  later  the  place 
wakes  up  with  a  yell,  start- 
ling to  the  stranger,  but  soon 
recognised  as  our  somewhat 
primitive  method  of  water- 
ing the  roads.  This  is  done 
by  a  gang  of  coolies  advanc- 
ing by  dervish  rushes,  shout- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  voices, 
and  banging  the  kerosene -oil 
tins  with  which  they  bale  the 
water  out  of  the  lake  and  cast 
it  over  the  road,  themselves,  or 
any  one  within  range.  Thus  do 
we  lay  our  dust,  and  as  the 
noise  dies  away  in  the  dis- 
tance the  place  shakes  itself 
wide  awake,  and  resumes  the 
thread  of  existence.  Comes 
the  measured  tramp  of  feet, 
with  an  occasional  gentle 
boom ;  up  the  hill  it  comes, 
turning  off  the  public  on  to 
the  private  road  that  leads 
into  the  hospital,  and  is  now 
passing  under  my  verandah. 
My  eye,  as  I  peep  over  the 
railing,  rests  on  a  stream  of 
scarlet  and  brass  moving 
steadily  up  to  our  main  en- 
trance. It  was  the  big  drum, 
in  its  suit  of  sad  and  rusty 
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mourning,  that  inadvertently 
spoke  in  muffled  tones.  The 
band  passes  out  of  sight,  pres- 
ently to  be  followed  by  the 
firing-party,  white  and  scarlet, 
now  beneath  me,  white  hel- 
mets, belts  and  slings,  and 
scarlet  coats.  Their  footfalls 
cease  on  a  subdued  word  of 
command ;  wreath-bearers,  and 
one  man  carrying  helmet  and 
bayonet,  fall  out.  Then  all  is 
quiet,  save  for  an  uneasy 
shuffling  of  boots  on  gravel. 

A  little  later  the  slow  tramp 
begins  again,  and  now  I  look 
down  on  the  helmet  and  bayonet 
wobbling  rather  pitifully  on  the 
Union-jack,  in  company  with  a 
few  poor  wreaths,  as  Thomas 
Atkins  is  carried  away  on  his 
comrades'  shoulders  to  his  last 
resting-place.  Then,  when  clear 
of  the  hospital  precincts,  the 
familiar  and  most  mournful 
march  is  heard,  and  that  too 
dies  away  as  this  brightly-clad 
funeral  procession  passes  out  of 
sight,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
a  contrary  stream  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  some  on  horseback, 
some  in  dandies,  some  on  foot. 
These  are  all  flowing  north- 
wards. That  means  that  it  is 
either  to  be  a  gymkhana  or  a 
regatta.  Preferably  the  latter, 
for  I  can  see  more  of  it. 

Regatta  it  is,  for  the  verandah 
and  tiers  of  seats  in  the  club 
boat-house,  a  mile  away,  are 
already  blossoming  into  bright 
colours  as  they  are  occupied 
by  gay  frocks  and  sunshades. 
There  is  life  and  movement  to 
the  eye  if  not  the  ear,  and  if  the 
band  were  not  elsewhere  em- 
ployed I  should  just  be  able  to 
hear  it  from  my  seat.  There 
are  many  boat-races,  but  as  they 
are  all  rowed  nearly  end  on  to 


me,  I  cannot  see  much  of  them. 
The  main  incident  of  the  race 
for  troops  of  the  garrison  is, 
however,  fairly  apparent  :  a 
neck  -  and  -  neck  struggle,  and 
then  a  colossal  foul  near  the 
post,  with  an  inextricable 
mingling  of  oars,  and  possibly 
some  exchange  of  lip.  The 
boats,  however,  are  solid  craft, 
that  once  on  a  day  have  hung 
from  davits  and  been  accus- 
tomed to  rough  usage. 

For  the  other  races,  when 
the  bowings  and  bobbings  of 
coxswains  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  swing  of  the  oarsmen, 
I  know  that  that  event  on  the 
programme  contains  a  note, 
"  A  lady  to  steer  "  ;  and  when 
there  is  an  immense  spurt  and 
some  splashing  at  the  beginning 
of  a  race,  and  a  deathly  languor 
at  its  conclusion,  I  know  it  is  a 
Lady's  Four.  I  am  told  that 
afternoon  teas  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  training. 

Then  the  sun  disappears 
abruptly  over  the  ridge  and 
casts  my  verandah  into  shade. 
During  the  afternoon  he  has 
been  rather  intrusive,  and  has 
occasionally  almost  dislodged 
me.  Still  I  regret  his  abrupt 
departure,  and  the  chill  that 
his  absence  produces.  Though 
he  is  invisible  to  me,  he  yet 
shines  through  a  jagged  strath 
overlooking  the  farther  end  of 
the  lake,  and  pours  his  great 
shafts,  like  lime-light,  on  to  the 
flats  and  into  the  boat-house, 
where  all  the  fuss  is  and  the 
life.  Then  he  goes  for  good, 
and  the  place  soon  puts  on  its 
night-array,  jewelled  with  re- 
flected stars  in  the  water  and 
with  many  a  twinkling  light 
set  so  high  and  so  steeply 
above  me  that  they  too  might 
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almost  be  stars.  "  Night  has  a 
thousand  eyes,"  in  sooth.  The 

V  • 

tinkling  bell  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  hard  by  rings 
out  the  Angelus,  and  the  day 
is  done. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  Eileen 
and  her  brothers,  who  have 
been  herded  indoors  at  sunset 
to  avoid  the  damp  chills  of 
night,  tune  up  their  evening 
lays.  These  are  drawn  exclu- 
sively and  impartially  from 
'  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  ' 
and  from  the  light  operas, — 
the  former  very  flat,  the  latter 
very  stale,  not  to  say  unprofit- 
able. It  is  a  sad  trial,  but  the 
windows  are  closed. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  take 
the  dressing  off  yourself,  sir," 
says  considerate  Mr  Phelps, 
who  is  doing  his  night  rounds. 
"  You'll  hurt  yourself  less  than 
I  shall — there,  that's  right. 
Now  for  the  hot  water.  There ! 
Hurting  a  little?  Ah,  that'll 
soon  go.  Good  night,  sir ;  you'll 
find  the  morphia  on  the  little 
table  by  your  bed."  And  so 
he  departs,  and  leaves  the  world 
to  darkness  and  to  me. 

I  will  husband  my  resources, 
i.e.,  the  morphia  and  the  three 
hours'  sleep  it  represents,  and 
will  woo  slumber  unaided  till 
midnight :  and  then  the  blessed 
drug !  She  will  carry  me  on 
till  3  A.M.,  and  with  luck,  only 
a  little  luck,  and  if  Carlo  does 
not  bark,  till  4  A.M.,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  night  will 
soon  pass  till  the  dawn -bird 
returns  thanks  for  the  begin- 
ning of  another  day,  and  I 
mine  for  the  ending  of  another 
night. 

The  Tormentor  remarked 
quite  parenthetically,  and  as 


if  the  matter  was  one  that  had 
almost  escaped  him,  "Well, 
what  say  you  to  having  it  off  ?  " 
He  had  been  using  all  his  clever 
brains  for  long  in  order  to  keep 
it  on,  and  really  was  as  disap- 
pointed as  I  was.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  I  reply,  "Why,  cer- 
tainly; it  will  be  a  good  rid- 
dance of  bad  rubbish  !  " 

"Well,    let's    see  —  to-day's 
Tuesday — when  shall  we  say  ?  " 
"The  sooner  the  better." 
"  To-morrow,  then  ?  " 
"All  right,  Mr  Phelps.  Please 
see  that  the  tables  are  right." 

Well,  it  was  to  be  quite  a 
minor  operation;  still  it  span 
itself  out  most  profusely. 

Mr  Phelps  thought  that 
"  these  two  tables  "  would  do. 
So  he  placed  them  together  end 
to  end,  threw  a  measuring  eye 
over  me,  and  found  that  they 
would  do.  One  of  them  was 
my  dinner-table.  We  keep  no 
operating  tables  in  our  estab- 
lishment. It  is  one  of  many 
deficiencies.  And,  dear  me, 
what  a  lot  of  preparations ! 
They  recommenced  at  6  o'clock 
next  morning  with  an  inter- 
mittent stream  of  satellites, 
bearing  every  conceivable  article 
connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  limb -carving :  lastly,  a 
large  chest,  marked  in  omin- 
ous black,  "Emergency  box," 
staggered  in  and  was  dumped. 
My  private  wire  informed  me 
that  it  contained  apparatus  for 
starting  a  heart  that  would 
not  beat  under  chloroform — 
mine  was  beating  quite  fast — 
or  lungs  that  in  moments  of 
ansesthetical  slackness  refused 
to  breathe.  Also  there  were 
vessels  various ;  towels,  plenty ; 
sponges,  a  large  selection  ;  hot- 
water,  gallons  of  it ;  instru- 
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ments,  cases  full  of  them,  all 
opened  and  displaying  their 
wares.  Some  of  the  latter,  in- 
deed, were  enjoying  a  tepid 
antiseptic  bath,  lying  under 
water  in  basins,  and  glittering 
most  murderously  at  me. 

Unlike  the  condemned  man, 
I  was  not  even  allowed  any 
breakfast.  Perhaps  also  I  was 
not  very  hungry.  Mr  Phelps 
was  happy  in  a  subdued  sym- 
pathetic way.  Operations  are 
so  few  and  practice  so  valuable, 
and  when  one  of  the  former 
comes  your  way,  a  man  must 
make  the  most  of  it. 

The  Tormentor  dropped 
in ;  several  other  tormentors 
dropped  in,  and  at  last  all 
was  ready. 

A  voice  was  calling  me  by 
name;  far,  far  away — then 
nearer  and  more  peremptorily 
— "  "Wake  up,  wake  up  ! "  So 
I  woke. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were 
never  coming  round." 

"Is  it  off?" 

"Yes,  it's  off." 

"  Thank  goodness  ! " 

A  week's  close  confinement 
prevented  further  observations 
from  my  verandah,  but  the 
dawn-bird  never  failed  me,  nor 
did  the  O'Haras. 

"  Do  you  think  Mrs  O'Hara 
is  very  fond  of  that  screaming 
parrot?"  I  asked  Mr  Phelps. 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  don't  know 
why  she  keeps  the  plaguey 
bird." 

"  How's  the  abscess-on-the 
liver?"  I  query:  we  allude  to 
ourselves  by  our  ailments. 

"Ah,  sir,  bad — very  bad. 
No  sleep ;  and  temperature 
not  down  for  days." 

"I  expect  that  parrot  dis- 
turbs him  a  lot  at  night. 


D'you  think  you  could  get 
Mrs  O'Hara  to  put  it  away 
somewhere  ?  " 

"Well,  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do,  sir,"  says  Mr  Phelps, 
grimly.  He  does  not  like  Mrs 
O'Hara.  The  parrot  nuisance 
was  abated,  and  though  it 
may  look  cowardly  shifting  it 
on  to  the  poor  liver  case,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  quite  safe  and  bed-ridden 
in  an  upper  storey  and  well 
out  of  range  of  Johnnie's  rifle. 
I  was  not. 

The  Carlo  nuisance  was  also 
abated  in  a  similar  manner. 

And  on  a  day  I  stood  up  to 
resume  once  more  my  little 
place  in  the  world,  the  world 
that  had  been  going  on  and 
on  all  these  weeks,  leaving  me 
halted  unprofitably  by  the  way- 
side, losing  time,  losing  station. 
So  much  lee-way  had  to  be 
made  good.  And  yet  —  this 
was  a  heartening  thought  — 
perhaps,  something  depended 
on  the  uses  that  had  been 
made  of  adversity.  For  those 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait. 

And  how  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  day  of  release ! 
And  here  it  had  arrived;  and 
was  not  I  now  rejoicing  at 
leaving  these  surroundings 
reminiscent  of  nothing  but 
weary  days  and  sleepless 
nights?  Yes,  I  was  glad. 
And  yet  no,  I  was  more  than 
a  little  sorry.  For  I  was  about 
to  leave  behind  me  certain 
friends  in  adversity,  therefore 
good  friends — my  verandah  ; 
the  prospect  from  it ;  my  two 
trees;  the  tits;  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  that  uncon- 
scious comforter,  my  dawn- 
bird. 
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RICHARD     HARTLEY,     PROSPECTOR. 

BY    DOTJGLAS    BLACKBURN. 

CHAPTER  XII. — ON  TREK. 


A  WEEK   after  Wilmot   left 
Pretoria  jail   he   was    on    the 
first   stage  in  the  Great  Trek. 
The  plan  of  campaign  necessi- 
tated a  visit  to   Smeer's  farm 
to  procure  riding-horses,  and  a 
good-bye    call    at    Eietspruit. 
The  journey  from  Krugersdorp 
to  the  farm  was  made  by  Cape 
cart,    an    expensive    but    con- 
venient mode  of  travel.     Hart- 
ley carried  with  him  a  parcel  of 
literature    for   Clarie,    selected 
with    a  little  more   care   than 
usual,  thanks  to  the  guidance 
of  Wilmot,  and  sundry  trifles, 
appreciated    by    the    feminine 
mind,  intended  as  peace -offer- 
ings  to    Mrs    de   Villiers   and 
Hendrika.     According  to  Boer 
etiquette,       their       acceptance 
might  be  regarded  as  a  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients  to 
treat  Clarie  better.     The  same 
etiquette  required  that  Clarie 
should  not  be  included  in  the 
distribution  of  gifts,  but  Hart- 
ley knew  that  the  books  would 
be  prized  far  above   anything 
else.     He  made  his  offering  to 
the  enemy  with  some  trepida- 
tion,  but  was  rendered  happy 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  was  received. 

He  had  with  considerable 
effort  composed  a  little  farewell 
speech  to  Clarie,  but  when  the 
moment  came  for  delivering  it 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  an 
awkward  shyness  and  loss  of 
memory.  The  parting  took 


place  at  the  shady  corner  of 
the  stoep,  to  which  he  had 
engineered  her  rather  adroitly. 
He  began  by  taking  her  hand, 
and  in  rather  formal  language 
said — 

"Good-bye,  Clarie.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  we  see 

one  another  again,  but " 

There  came  a  pause,  which 
Clarie  filled  with  an  interroga- 
tive "Yes?" 

This  was  not  in  the  original 
scheme,  and  the  pause  con- 
tinued. Perhaps  it  was  more 
eloquent  in  its  significance  than 
the  words  that  should  have 
come,  but  refused  to  shape. 

"  I  shall  miss  you  very  much," 
Clarie  said  to  help  him.  It  was 
his  turn  to  say  "  Yes ? "  "I  do 
hope  this  business  you  are  on 
will  turn  out  nicely." 

"You  may  well  wish  that, 
because  you  have  an  interest 
in  it."  Hartley  was  right  off 
the  track,  and  began  to 
flounder. 
"I?" 

"Yes  ;  you're  in  on  the 
ground -floor,  and,  if  it  pans 
out  as  well  as  the  indications 
promise,  I'm  going  to  do  the 
right  thing,  because,  you  see, 
you've  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it." 

Clarie  expressed  her  surprise 
and  incredulity. 

"Yes,"  Hartley  went  on, 
growing  bolder,  though  his 
original  speech  had  quite  evap- 
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orated.  "  I  look  on  you  as  the 
Syndicate.  Syndicates  stay  at 
home  and  encourage  the  pro- 
spector, and  of  course  you'll 
get  the  lion's  share  —  Syndi- 
cates always  do." 

"But  I  thought  they  stood 
in  halves  with  the  prospector 
— sometimes,"  she  laughed,  pre- 
serving the  simile. 

"Yes,  sometimes,  when  they 
are  honest.  I'm  going  to  let 
you  stand  in  halves — at  any 
rate,  you  shall  have  the  chance 
— when  I  come  back." 

The  femininely  womanly  as- 
serted itself. 

"When  you  come  back  you 
will  look  at  the  thing  differ- 
ently —  especially  if  it  has 
turned  out  well." 

"  So  you  are  like  Wilmot : 
you  think  I  would  turn  on  a 
friend."  He  spoke  bitterly. 

"I  don't  understand  you. 
How  can  you  turn  on  me? 
I  only  mean  that  when  you 
come  back,  if  successful,  you 
will  have  no  need  to  trouble 
about  me ;  you  will  be  going 
away  from  the  land — at  least, 
that  is  what  I  understood  from 
your  talk  the  other  day." 

"  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way. 
Look  here,  Olarie,  I'm  not  good 
at  arguing  with  women ;  I  get 
mixed  and  foolish.  What  I 
mean  about  that  halving  busi- 
ness— but  it's  no  good  talking 
of  halving  till  you've  got  some- 
thing to  halve.  Wait  till  I 
come  back,  will  you  ?  " 
She  laughed. 

"What  else  can  I  do  ?  You 
don't  suppose  I  can  wander 
about  like  you  ?  I  shall  never 
leave  the  farm." 

"  That's  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  about ;  but  it  will  keep, 


eh  ?     Good-bye,  and   don't  let 
the  old  woman  worry  you." 

They  shook  hands  quietly. 
The  rest  of  the  family,  who  had 
been  bidding  a  demonstrative 
farewell  to  Wilmot,  closed  in 
too  thickly  for  the  continuance 
of  confidential  relations  be- 
tween Clarie  and  Hartley,  and 
the  shaking  of  twenty  hands 
had  to  be  got  through. 

The  trek  which  the  two  ad- 
venturers had  now  begun  was, 
apart  from  the  risk  entailed  by 
its  illicit  nature,  more  than 
ordinarily  hazardous.  It  in- 
volved a  slow  and  circuitous 
journey  of  about  two  hundred 
miles — probably  more,  if  need 
of  extra  caution  took  them  off 
the  direct  route ;  all  of  it,  after 
the  first  fifty  miles,  through  a 
region  nearly  as  virgin  and 
difficult  of  access  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Voortrekkers, 
— for  although  the  map  showed 
that  every  yard  was  marked  as 
occupied,  the  farms  were  mostly 
such  in  name  only.  Much  of 
the  country  they  would  have 
to  pass  through  was  known  as 
low  veld  and  bush  veld,  and 
was  occupied  only  in  the  winter 
by  high-veld  Boers,  who  brought 
their  cattle  here  to  escape  the 
rigours  of  the  southerly  lati- 
tudes. Very  few  had  houses, 
the  entire  family  living  in  the 
waggon,  or,  at  best,  in  a  few 
tents  or  grass  huts  erected  by 
their  Kafir  servants.  The  few 
dorps  that  lay  on  the  line  of 
march  Hartley  purposed  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  relying 
upon  the  isolated  Kafir  trad- 
ing-stores, kept  by  enterprising 
Europeans,  mostly  Russian 
Jews,  for  the  replenishing  of 
his  commissariat. 
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There  were  good  reasons  why 
he  did  not  wish  to  encounter 
Boer  officials,  never  so  alert 
and  officious  as  during  the 
six  months  that  followed  the 
Jameson  Raid.  The  sleepiest 
field -cornet  awoke  to  some- 
thing approaching  alacrity  and 
activity  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice  of  a  travelling  English- 
man. Every  saddle-bag  was 
suspected  of  containing  belated 
despatches  from  Rhodesia,  and 
a  loaded  waggon  afforded  scope 
for  a  search  that  would  have 
shamed  the  most  energetic 
Customs  officer  by  its  thorough- 
ness. A  strange  Rooinek  pass- 
ing through  a  remote  district 
had  become  a  thing  of  terror, 
and  more  than  suspicion;  and 
even  the  guarantee  of  good 
faith  provided  by  the  presence 
of  an  oprecht  Burgher  like 
Johannes  Smeer  was  hardly 
a  set-off  against  the  preponder- 
ating weight  of  two  Rooineks. 

As  to  the  fearsome  cargo 
Hartley  had  little  apprehen- 
sion, unless  investigations  were 
conducted  with  saws  and  axes. 
In  outward  appearance  the 
headgear  and  the  long  steel 
drill  were  all  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  only  an  en- 
gineer or  mining-man  would 
notice  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  pine -wood  timbers  was 
rather  above  the  average.  And 
heavy,  indeed,  the  load  was. 
The  gun  itself  was  of  small 
account,  embedded  in  a  block 
of  timber  that  occupied  little 
space ;  but  the  cartridges  were 
a  serious  matter.  They  alone 
weighed  close  on  three  tons 
without  their  wooden  casings  ; 
and  as  the  maximum  load  for  a 
waggon  and  sixteen  oxen,  even 


on  good  roads,  was  two  and  a 
half  tons,  the  question  of  safe 
transport  threatened  to  become 
a  serious  one  in  view  of  the 
poorness  of  the  oxen  and  the 
age  of  the  waggon,  which,  as 
Johannes  said,  had  been  long 
enough  on  the  road  to  know  its 
own  way  over  most  of  South 
Africa.  The  roads  over  which 
it  would  be  dragged  for  two 
hundred  miles  differed  only 
from  the  mountain  and  veld 
they  traversed  by  being  not 
absolutely  impassable,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  it 
would  need  an  expert  to  define 
them. 

Hartley's  heart  failed  him, 
and  visions  of  a  premature 
breakdown  appalled,  when  to- 
wards sunset  of  the  first  day 
he  espied  the  waggon  out- 
spanned  by  the  side  of  a  good 
road.  According  to  arrange- 
ments, it  should  have  been  at 
least  a  day's  trek  farther  on. 
Smeer  was  fast  asleep  in  the 
tilt  at  the  back  of  the  waggon 
when  they  rode  up.  Hartley 
angrily  demanded  to  know  the 
reason  for  this  snail's  pace. 
The  old  man  quietly  explained 
that  he  had  dreamt  the  night 
before  that  the  Rooineks  had 
deserted  him,  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  wait  until  their  pres- 
ence belied  the  vision. 

The  trip  was  a  thing  of  joy 
to  Wilmot,  new  to  the  charm 
and  novelty  of  waggon-travel, 
which  few  Englishmen  fail  to 
appreciate  until  custom  and 
necessity  have  robbed  it  of  its 
fascinations.  He  found  a  thrill- 
ing, boyish  delight  in  every 
phase  of  the  day's  duties, — 
riding  or  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  waggon  for  miles,  taking 
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in  new  life  with  the  magnificent 
rarefied  atmosphere,  feeling  the 
poetic  and  artistic  in  his  im- 
pressionable nature  stirred  by 
the  rugged  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  and  the  illimitable 
landscape,  which  grew  less 
monotonous  and  more  varied 
with  every  mile.  In  two  days 
they  had  left  the  desert  -  like 
grass  plains  of  the  high  veld, 
and  had  entered  a  country  that 
fitted  more  perfectly  the  ideas 
of  South  African  scenery  popu- 
larised by  artist  and  word- 
painter.  It  is  true  that  the 
mighty  forests  were  repre- 
sented only  by  expanses  of 
bush  veld  whose  trees  would 
barely  conceal  an  ox,  but  viewed 
from  the  top  of  some  ridge 
they  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of 
a  forest  in  landscape,  with  the 
added  charm  of  being  forbidden 
ground  because  of  the  reported 
presence  of  so  many  black 
mambas,  the  most  dreaded  of 
African  snakes. 

Golosh,  the  christianised  Kafir, 
was  of  the  party,  and  his  reper- 
toire of  gruesome  stories  of  dire 
conflicts  between  man  and  beast 
was  extensive.  For  a  native 
whose  best  years  had  been 
spent  on  a  mission  -  station  in 
one  of  the  most  civilised  parts 
of  Cape  Colony,  he  had  a  sur- 
prising acquaintance  with  the 
life  of  the  wilds,  and  many  an 
explorer  would  have  given  much 
to  have  seen  half  the  fearsome 
creatures  which,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  geographical  distri- 
bution, had  obliged  Golosh  with 
sight  of  their  manners  and 
customs. 

Day  after  day  the  waggon 
grated  or  rumbled  slowly  on 
over  undulating  veld,  up  or 
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along  the  sides  of  stony 
kopjes  or  mountain  -  ranges, 
across  rivers  whose  shallowness 
was  compensated  for  by  per- 
pendicular banks,  up  which  the 
waggon  had  to  be  hauled  and 
pushed  by  man  and  beast  with 
an  expenditure  of  effort  that 
approached  cruelty.  For  miles 
the  route  would  be  through  a 
bit  of  country  so  delightfully 
level  that  motion  became  a 
pleasure,  the  wheels  sliding 
over  the  smooth  long  grass 
with  no  impediment  save  an 
occasional  ant  -  hill  or  grass- 
covered  boulder.  Then  a  long 
outspan  would  be  the  necessary 
preface  to  a  stormy  passage 
over  rocks  and  gullies,  along 
the  sides  of  hills  at  an  angle 
that  seemed  to  defy  the  laws 
of  gravity,  and  which  nothing 
but  a  goat  or  a  South  African 
waggon  could  attempt.  Often 
a  long  and  timber  -  shivering 
pull,  that  left  the  oxen  too 
exhausted  to  wince  when  the 
cruel  thirty -foot  lash  cut  their 
flanks,  would  be  terminated 
abruptly  by  a  donga, — a  yawn- 
ing gash  in  the  earth  that 
extended  a  mile  or  more  to 
right  and  left.  Sometimes 
there  was  no  alternative  but 
a  return  over  the  track  passed 
with  so  much  pain  and  effort, 
or  a  flank  movement  along  the 
edge  of  the  donga — dangerous 
and  exhausting. 

Old  Smeer,  Boer-like,  had  at 
first  insisted  that  he  knew  the 
road,  having  heard  it  described 
by  farmers  who  had  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  low  veld,  and 
on  the  whole  his  memory  of 
their  instructions  served  him 
well.  But  the  rains  of  a  wet 
summer  had  obliterated  most 
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of  the  landmarks,  and  as  few 
Boers  had  yet  trekked  in  this 
direction,  there  came  a  time 
when  Smeer  had  to  confess 
that  he  had  lost  his  bearings, 
and  advised  a  halt  of  a  day 
while  he  rode  ahead  to  spy  out 
the  lay  of  the  land.  He  re- 
turned next  day  with  satisfac- 
tion writ  large  on  his  otherwise 
inexpressive  face,  and  announced 
a  heroic  resolve.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  track,  but  to  reach 
it  one  of  two  things  had  to  be 
done — either  they  must  retrace 
their  weary  way  some  twenty 
miles,  or  the  waggon  must  be 
tied  up  and  lowered  from  the 
edge  of  the  high  plateau  where 
they  had  halted  into  the  valley 
below. 

When  the  plan  was  explained 
to  Wilmot  he  stood  aghast. 
The  side  of  the  hill  it  was 
proposed  to  launch  the  waggon 
down  sloped  at  an  angle  varying 
between  thirty-five  and  forty- 
five  degrees.  It  was  largely 
covered  with  grass,  but  the  many 
gullies,  projecting  ridges,  and 
huge  boulders  seemed  to  offer 
insuperable  obstacles.  To  an 
Englishman  the  proposal  ap- 
peared madness ;  but  the  craft 
of  a  Boer  transport  rider  is  a 
thing  of  marvel,  that  may  only 
be  witnessed  and  described  by 
those  whose  probity  and  char- 
acter stand  assured.  Johannes 
Smeer  had  ridden  transport  in 
the  days  when  Kimberley  was 
young,  and  the  rates  stood  at 
thirty  shillings  the  hundred- 
weight, and  were  not  too  high. 
This  same  old  waggon  had 
bumped  up  the  Gibraltar,  from 
which  the  Devil's  Kantoor  looks 
down  on  Barber  ton,  and  Smeer 
had  steered  it  across  the  Drak- 


ensberg  through  a  pass  that  the 
stoutest  Voortrekker  deemed 
impregnable.  To  him  the 
lowering  of  a  waggon  five 
hundred  feet  down  a  slope, 
which  he  described  as  smooth 
as  the  roof  of  a  house,  was 
child's  play. 

Wilmot  watched  with  fasci- 
nated interest  the  process  of 
making  the  wheels  immovable 
with  strips  of  raw-hide  called 
reims, — the  veld -man's  rope, — 
twine,  and  wire  combined ; 
helped  to  remove  some  of  the 
smaller  articles  that  could  not 
be  thoroughly  secured ;  and 
with  beating  heart  saw  the 
oxen  taken  out  and  the  heavy 
waggon  directed  sideways  over 
the  cliff.  It  ran  for  twenty 
yards  with  its  own  momentum, 
then  brought  up  in  a  hollow. 
All  hands  ran  to  the  rescue, 
laid  a  course  diagonally  down 
the  side,  and  another  space  was 
cleared.  The  next  lap  was 
finished  on  the  top  of  a  boulder, 
and  much  labour  and  ingenu- 
ity were  needed  to  bring  the 
waggon  into  position  for  the 
next  run;  but  half  an  hour's 
work  did  it,  and  then  began  a 
series  of  slides,  some  smooth 
and  gentle,  others  a  succession 
of  shocks,  bumps,  and  threats 
of  capsize.  Again  and  again 
Wilmot  saw  the  unwieldy  mass 
dashing  on  to  destruction  on  a 
boulder ;  but  a  skilful  deflection 
of  the  pole  or  disselboom,  that 
stood  out  like  a  bowsprit  or 
outrigger,  had  the  effect  of  a 
touch  on  the  tiller  of  a  sailing 
boat,  and  steered  the  craft  into 
smooth  water.  Within  an  hour 
the  waggon  was  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  oxen,  which  had 
been  taken  down  by  a  track 
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that  required  as  careful  negoti- 
ation as  that  of  the  waggon. 

The  climbing  of  difficult  hills 
was  a  sight  Wilmot  could  not 
endure,  because  of  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  upon  the  patient, 
meek-eyed  oxen.  Frequently 
a  couple  of  hours  would  be  ex- 
pended in  getting  the  waggon 
up  a  hundred  yards  of  steep 
incline  by  a  process  of  zig- 
zagging that  would  have  been 
easy  but  for  the  process  of 
turning  the  sixty  yards  of 
oxen  on  the  trek  chain :  more 
than  half  the  load  had  to 
be  removed  before  the  ascent 
could  be  attempted,  and  labori- 
ously dragged  up  piece  by 
piece.  But  the  new  track  dis- 
covered by  Smeer  got  grad- 
ually better,  and  the  time-  and 
temper  -  exhausting  mountain- 
eering became  less  frequent. 

Occasionally  Wilmot  and 
Hartley  rode  off  the  track  a 
few  miles  to  put  up  a  buck 
or  bustard  and  guinea-fowl, 
that  relieved  the  monotony  of 
the  eternal  tinned  meats.  But 
Hartley  was  not  in  favour  of 
these  excursions :  he  was  fear- 
ful of  encountering  some  wan- 
dering party  of  Boers,  whose 
suspicions  might  be  excited 
and  cause  delay,  while  they 
communicated  with  the  dis- 
trict field-cornet.  Hartley  had 
thoughtfully  provided  himself 
with  a  prospector's  licence  in 
proper  form ;  but  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  the  field- 
cornet  would  not  be  able  to 
read  it,  and  would  insist  on  his 
right  to  prevent  progress  until 
an  interpreter  had  been  found. 
The  Johannesburg  papers  had 
lately  recorded  cases  of  trav- 
ellers being  detained  many  days 


until  their  documents  had  been 
verified,  and  with  all  his  cour- 
age Hartley  feared  the  con- 
sequences of  having  his  name 
brought  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  Boer  officialdom.  It 
had  taken  too  great  an  interest 
in  him  of  late. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the 
trek  the  expected  happened. 
They  came  upon  an  elderly 
Boer  who,  with  his  family 
and  cattle,  was  trekking  to 
his  winter  farm.  His  waggon 
was  outspanned  a  few  miles 
to  the  right,  on  the  road 
that  Hartley  would  have  been 
travelling,  but  that  it  led 
through  a  dorp  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid. 

The  Boer  pulled  up  fifty 
yards  from  the  party,  and  sat 
in  the  saddle  reconnoitring. 
After  a  time  he  cautiously 
advanced,  announced  that  he 
was  Van  Enter  of  the  Ermelo 
district,  and  put  the  custom- 
ary questions  to  the  travellers. 
Smeer  acted  as  spokesman. 

Instead  of  allaying  suspicion, 
the  old  man's  presence  had  the 
opposite  effect.  Van  Enter 
could  understand  a  party  of 
ignorant  Rooineks  travelling 
off  the  road,  but  it  puzzled 
him  to  find  such  a  blunder 
made  by  a  Boer  like  Johannes 
Smeer,  and  with  Afrikander 
directness  he  put  his  suspicion 
into  words.  With  tactless 
bluntness  Smeer  confessed  that 
the  Rooinek  had  chosen  the 
route,  as  he  did  not  want  to 
pass  through  dorps. 

Hartley  heard  the  foolish 
statement,  and  drew  on  his 
resourcefulness  promptly. 

"I  have  gone  off  the  road  to 
find  the  elandsboontje  [elands- 
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bean].  I  have  an  Irish  doctor 
with  me  who  makes  good  medi- 
cine out  of  it  for  my  sickness." 

Van  Enter  grew  interested. 
Next  to  the  Predikant,  the 
Boer  respects  the  doctor,  and 
is  often  more  willing  to  hear  of 
a  new  physic  than  of  a  cure  by 
faith  and  prayer. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  elands- 
boontje?"  Hartley  went  on, 
well  knowing  that  the  plant 
was  very  rare  in  that  region. 
"  We  have  been  told  that  there 
is  a  kind  hereabouts  worth  all 
the  others." 

Van  Enter  was  completely 
bluffed.  He  came  up  to  the 
waggon,  which  had  stopped, 
shook  hands  with  grave  re- 
spect with  Wilmot  the  Irish 
doctor,  accepted  a  soupie  of 
brandy,  and  entered  into 
general  conversation.  All  the 
time  he  was  eyeing  the  gear. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  at  last  he 
asked. 

Hartley  told  the  story  made 
to  fit  the  load. 

"Whose  farm  are  you  going 
to  prospect?"  was  the  next 
question. 

Hartley  was  not  prepared 
for  this,  and  mentioned  a  name 
haphazard. 

Van  Enter  was  puzzled.  He 
knew,  he  said,  every  Boer  in 
the  district  mentioned,  but  had 
never  heard  of  Eckbout. 

"  He  is  in  Pretoria.  He  went 
to  fight  Jameson,"  Hartley  ex- 
plained. 

"  What  were  you  doing  when 
Jameson  came  in  ? "  was  the 
next  embarrassing  question. 

"Prospecting  on  the  East 
Rand." 

"  And  your  friend  the  doctor, 
where  was  he  ?  " 


"  He  is  only  just  come  into 
the  land." 

"Did  he,  then,  come  with 
Jameson  ?  " 

Hartley  laughed.  "Did  I 
not  say  he  was  an  Irishman  ?  " 

Van  Enter  was  silenced. 
After  a  pause  he  inquired 
whether  the  doctor  would 
ride  over  to  the  waggon  and 
see  his  vrouw,  who  had  been 
sick  for  many  months. 

Hartley  answered  that 
nothing  would  make  the  doctor 
happier,  and  in  low  tones  he 
explained  the  situation  to 
Wilmot.  It  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  that  he  was  in 
emergency  to  play  such  a 
rdle.  An  Irishman  was  not  a 
schelm  Rooinek  in  Boer  esteem, 
and  if  he  were,  his  medical 
qualifications  atoned. 

Van  Enter  rode  off  to  pre- 
pare his  wife  for  the  visit, 
while  Wilmot  got  ready  the 
physic,  without  which  academic 
qualifications  counted  for  noth- 
ing. He  made  up  a  big  bottle- 
ful  of  a  harmless  liquid  com- 
pounded of  liquorice,  cayenne 
pepper,  Worcester  sauce,  and 
salt.  It  contained  all  the  ex- 
ternal essentials  of  good  physic, 
being  black,  thick,  and  nause- 
ous, and,  doubtless,  equally 
efficacious  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal application. 

Hartley  and  Wilmot  rode 
over  after  their  oxen  had  been 
outspanned  and  the  midday 
meal  disposed  of.  They  found 
the  usual  multitudinous  family 
of  barefooted  children,  as 
healthy  as  dirty,  who  for  the 
most  part  dodged  the  ceremony 
of  handshaking,  probably  in 
awe  of  the  doctor  and  his  art. 
Mrs  Van  Enter,  fat  and  ponder- 
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ous,  lay  curled  up  on  the 
bedding  that  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  covered  waggon. 
She  listened  apathetically  to 
her  husband's  description  of 
the  doctor's  abilities,  and  be- 
gan a  long  recital  of  her  ail- 
ments since  marriage.  Hartley 
interpreted  with  a  perfectly 
straight  face,  and  sotto  voce  ad- 
vised that  the  administration 
of  the  physic  be  postponed  to 
the  last. 

"These  Boers  watch  the 
effect  of  first  doses  very  care- 
fully, and  if  anything  should 
happen — well,  we  had  better 
not  be  near." 

The  proceedings  had  been 
overlooked  through  a  tear  in 
the  tilt-cloth  by  a  bulky  girl 
of  about  seventeen,  who  pres- 
ently showed  herself  at  the 
front  of  the  waggon. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  "  you  are 
verneuked.  This  is  no  real 
doctor.  It  is  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Dr  Jameson.  Look !  "  and  she 
thrust  into  her  mother's  face 
a  portrait  of  the  great  man 
cut  from  an  English  illustrated 
paper. 

The  announcement  of  the 
presence  of  a  puff  -  adder  in 
the  bed  would  not  have 
caused  more  consternation. 
The  woman  stared  from  the 
picture  to  Hartley,  and  shrank 
back  as  if  she  feared  he 
would  strike  her.  Her  hus- 
band gave  one  glance  at  the 
portrait,  then  put  a  hand  on 
Hartley's  shoulder. 

"Are  you  Rhodes?"  he  de- 
manded ;  "  for  if  you  be,  then 
this  doctor  must  be  Jameson." 

Wilmot  was  startled ;  for 
though  he  understood  no  Taal, 
the  production  of  the  portrait 


gave  him  a  clue  to  what  was 
happening.  Hartley  preserved 
his  self-control :  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  menace  of  the 
danger. 

"If  I  were  the  millionaire 
Rhodes,  should  I  be  on  trek 
with  a  rotten  old  waggon  and 
a  span  of  poor  oxen  ?  "  he  asked 
quietly. 

The  objection  was  invincible. 
The  wealth  of  Rhodes  was 
proverbial,  and  wealth  to  a 
Boer  always  took  the  concrete 
form  of  good  cattle  and  a  brand- 
new  gaily  painted  waggon. 
Van  Enter  had  commented  on 
the  ramshackle  appearance  of 
Smeer's  transport  plant.  He 
turned  to  his  daughter. 

"You  are  foolish,  Kaatje. 
Rhodes  has  much  money. 
What  would  he  be  doing  with 
a  span  like  that?" 

"But  the  Burghers  took  all 
his  transport  at  Doornkop.  It 
is  Rhodes  running  away  to 
Delagoa,"  the  girl  protested 
with  angry  insistence. 

The  situation  looked  serious, 
for  this  new  argument  weighed 
with  Van  Enter,  as  feminine 
logic  ever  does  with  a  Boer. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  that 
Rhodes  could  talk  the  Taal 
as  I  do?  And  what  should 
Rhodes  be  doing  here  when  he 
has  all  Cape  Colony  to  move 
about  in?"  Hartley  asked. 

Van  Enter  was  still  doubt- 
ful. The  outside  Boer  had 
only  partially  awakened  from 
the  nightmare  terrors  of  the 
Raid,  and  though  the  event 
was  four  months  old,  it  was 
being  discussed  in  the  remote 
districts  as  if  it  were  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  previous  week. 

"Suppose   I   were  Rhodes," 
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Hartley  continued,  "  should  I 
not  make  you  sell  me  your 
waggon  and  oxen,  which  are  so 
much  better  than  mine?  In- 
stead of  that,  I  do  not  even 
tell  you  I  want  them.  I  let  my 
doctor  physic  your  vrouw,  and 
I  give  you  a  soupie  of  good 
brandy,  taking  nothing  from 
you.  Does  that  look  like 
Rhodes?" 

Van  Enter  began  to  be  im- 
pressed. The  Boer  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  Colossus 
had  been  well  presented. 

"  And  you  talk  of  likenesses. 
Many  a  foolish  fellow  has  taken 
me  for  Rhodes,  but  I  am  not 
so  nearly  like  him  as  you  are  to 
a  Boer  who  stole  my  horse  by 
Ermelo  last  year." 

Van  Enter  looked  uneasy  for 
a  few  moments ;  then  the 
humour  of  the  situation  ap- 
pealed to  him,  for  he  laughed, 
and  Hartley  knew  that  all 
danger  was  past,  since  laughter 
kills  the  reason  in  an  Afri- 
kander. 

Within  ten  minutes  Van 
Enter  had  produced  his  bottle 
of  carefully  -  conserved  dop 
brandy,  Wilmot  had  adminis- 
tered a  half-pint  of  his  physic 
to  the  vrouw,  who  took  it  with 
the  nonchalance  and  ease  of  a 
confirmed  hypochondriac,  and 
all  parted  as  friends. 

Van  Enter  had  invited 
Hartley  to  join  forces  with  him 
and  trek  along  the  same  route. 
The  Yorkshireman  quite  ap- 
preciated the  advantage  of 
travelling  under  the  escort  of 
a  Burgher  known  in  and  know- 
ing the  district,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  accept  the 
offer.  But  the  progress  of  a 
Boer  on  trek  with  his  flocks 


and  herds  was  too  tedious  for 
an  expedition  costing  £2  a-day 
for  waggon  -  hire  alone  and 
rapidly  running  short  of  pro- 
visions. 

In  order  to  allay  any  linger- 
ing suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  Boer,  Hartley  accepted  his 
escort  through  the  last  dorp  on 
the  line  of  march,  but  was 
careful  to  make  no  stay  there ; 
for  dorp  officialdom,  having 
plenty  of  time  on  its  hands, 
might  prove  inquisitive.  Hart- 
ley did  not  feel  comfortable  till 
he  was  outspanned  six  miles 
beyond  the  dorp.  He  sent 
Smeer  and  the  Kafirs  back  to 
make  such  purchases  as  were 
necessary,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  dying  moon  to  work  a 
trek  that  put  twenty  miles 
between  him  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Pretoria. 

The  country  had  again  be- 
come uniformly  wild  and  diffi- 
cult, and  a  late  rain  had 
softened  and  cut  up  the  roads 
into  morass  or  gully.  The  oxen 
began  to  give  up,  and  longer 
and  more  frequent  rests  and 
shorter  treks  were  imperative. 

The  waits  gave  Wilmot  ample 
opportunity  for  gratifying  his 
exploratory  instinct  by  rides 
off  the  track  in  quest  of  game 
and  topographical  enlighten- 
ment. Hartley  still  strongly 
opposed  these  solitary  excur- 
sions, and  by  way  of  deterrent 
told  many  stories  of  new-comers, 
and  even  old  hands,  being  left 
to  die  in  the  veld  as  the  result 
of  a  broken  limb  obtained  while 
scaling  some  rugged  height. 
Veld  lore  has  hundreds  of  these 
records,  all  sufficiently  tragic 
to  need  no  embellishment. 

As  they  struck  the  road  that 
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led  to  the  once  famous  gold- 
fields  of  the  Murchison  Range, 
they  came  upon  an  object-lesson 
in  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
memorials  ever  erected  over  a 
nameless  grave.  Beneath  a 
large  thorn  -  tree  was  a  heap 
of  stones,  almost  breast-high, 
which  tradition  says  marks  the 
resting-place  of  an  unknown 
white  man,  who,  with  a  native 
servant,  was  prospecting  and 
hunting  in  this  region  in  the 
early  Eighties.  He  died  from 
the  effect  of  some  such  accident 
as  Hartley  prophesied  for  Wil- 
mot.  Evidently  the  Kafir  had 
possessed  a  larger  share  of  the 
virtue  of  gratitude  than  is  usu- 
ally accredited  to  his  race,  for 
he  had  carved  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  in  large  rude  letters 
this  simple  tribute  to  his  dead 
master — 

GOOD    BAAS. 

The  district  contains  many 
uninscribed  memorials  to  the 
unknown  wardens  of  the  Em- 
pire who  have  fallen  by  the 
way,  whose  memory  lives  only 
in  some  distant  home  beyond 
the  seas,  or  perchance  in  the 
breasts  of  the  companions  of 
the  trek,  who  passed  through 
the  most  heartrending  of  tra- 
vails that  friendship  can  suffer, 
— watching  one  die  to  whom 
no  help  can  be  given,  then  dig- 
ging his  lonely  grave  and  leav- 
ing him  to  the  eternal  solitude 
of  the  wilderness.  Twice  had 
Hartley  undergone  this  ordeal, 
and  the  sight  of  these  tragic 
reminders  of  the  shadows  of 
the  veld  depressed  him  for  the 
rest  of  that  day. 

"Wilmot,"  said  he,  as  the 
two  sat  smoking  under  the 


waggon  that  evening,  "  I  want 
you  to  make  a  note  of  something 
I  have  forgotten.  If  we  pull 
this  thing  through,  and  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me  like 
that " — he  had  been  telling  the 
story  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
a  companion  in  Mashonaland — 
"all  my  share  goes  to  Clarie. 
But  bear  in  mind,  Wilmot,  only 
on  condition  that  she  doesn't 
marry  that " 

He  jerked  his  pipe  in  the 
direction  where  Smeer  was 
sleeping  wrapped  in  his 
blankets. 

"  I'll  see  it  through,  Dick ; 
but  there's  no  occasion  to  talk 
of  pegging  out." 

"  I've  got  to  finish  up  some- 
where; why  not  now?  It 
would  be  like  my  luck  to  knock 
under  just  as  I  had  pulled  off 
the  biggest  thing  in  my  life." 

This  was  the  first  time 
Hartley  had  made  any  reference 
to  what  Wilmot  had  long  since 
guessed  was  an  understanding 
between  him  and  Clarie.  He 
felt  encouraged  to  put  a 
question — 

"I  suppose  if  it's  not  a 
funeral  here,  it  will  be  a  mar- 
riage there  ?  " 

Hartley  replied  quite  frankly : 

"Yes,  it's  all  fixed  up.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  it  is,  or  it 
would  be  if  I  was  not  such  an 
ass  when  it  comes  to  talking  to 
women.  Look  here  " — he  be- 
came very  earnest  —  "I  don't 
know  whether  it's  the  same 
with  other  chaps,  but  when 
I'm  away  from  Clarie  I  can 
think  of  all  sorts  of  things  I 
want  to  say  to  her,  and  the 
proper  way  to  say  them,  but 
I'm  hanged  if  it  doesn't  all  slip 
away  as  soon  as  I  get  within 
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range,  and  I  can  only  drivel. 
Rum,  isn't  it  ?  I  can  say  what's 
on  my  mind  to  men,  and  I  have 
told  the  wife  of  an  up-country 
canteen-keeper  what  I  thought 
of  her  cooking  and  her  dirty 
bedroom,  but  as  soon  as  I  get 
with  Clarie  I'm  frozen." 

"How  did  you  manage  with 
— the  other  one  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  her.  She  was 
not  the  same  class  as  Clarie. 
Man,  but  it  makes  me  wicked 
when  I  think  what  a  fool  I  was 
over  her.  You  see,  she  was  the 
first  good-looking  woman  that 
I  had  seen  in  the  country, — 
women  of  any  kind  were  scarce 
on  the  Rand  in  those  days,  and 
I  suppose  I  was  a  bit  of  a 
griffin.  But  it  served  me  right. 
Her  bolting  with  the  marriage- 
presents  was  rough  on  me,  as 
I  had  to  pay  for  them  all.  It 
made  me  look  a  fool.  Yes,  I 
could  talk  to  her  all  right :  not 
that  I  had  much  chance,  she 
did  all  that ;  there  was  no  shy- 
ness about  her.  But  never 
mind  her.  What  about  you? 
Who  gets  your  pile  if  anything 
happens  ?  Hendrika  ?  " 

Wilmot  laughed.  "A  man 
doesn't  leave  a  fortune  to  the 
first  girl  that  amuses  him." 

Hartley  looked  up  quickly, 
then  puffed  at  his  pipe  and 
relit  it  —  sure  sign  of  mental 
perturbation. 

"She  amuses  you,  eh?  Is 
there  any  one  else?" 

"  Yes,  my  mother.  I  owe 
her  a  bit." 

Hartley  seemed  relieved,  and 
the  hard,  angry  look  that  usu- 
ally prefaced  trouble  melted. 

"  Now  you  talk  sense.  Like 
to  hear  a  chap  talk  of  his 


mother.  We're  selfish  brutes, 
Wilmot.  Write  her  name  and 
address." 

During  the  next  few  days 
Hartley  became  curiously 
morose.  He  was  in  a  morbid 
humour,  that  manifested  itself 
in  captious  criticism  of  every- 
thing South  African,  and 
railing  against  the  fate  which 
had  bound  him  to  the  country. 
It  is  a  psychological  condition 
that  most  home-born  Colonials 
suffer  from  at  times,  and  its 
effect  on  the  new-comer,  keenly 
appreciative  of  his  new  en- 
vironment, is  irritating  and 
depressing.  The  prospect  of 
being  able  to  return  to  the 
homeland  seemed  to  have  in- 
tensified the  seamy  side  of  the 
life  that  had  been  his  for 
twenty  years.  Wilmot  found 
him  a  sore  impediment  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  an  experience 
that  stirred  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture latent  in  the  breast  of  the 
British  boy — and  Wilmot  was 
little  more.  Hartley  took  a 
malicious  delight  in  deprecating 
all  those  phases  of  the  life  of 
the  veld  that  charmed  his  im- 
pressionable companion.  He 
refused  to  see  either  sense  or 
pleasure  in  Wilmot's  fondness 
for  squatting  over  a  camp-fire 
that  only  repaid  the  toil  of 
feeding  it  by  belching  its 
smoke  and  flame  in  his  face 
with  every  gust.  If  he  did 
come  near  it,  it  was  because 
the  smoke  drove  away  the 
swarms  of  winged  insects  that 
made  it  impossible  to  burn  a 
lamp  under  the  stuffy  waggon- 
tent.  He  refused  to  eat  the 
buck  shot  with  so  much  toil  by 
Wilmot  because  it  was  taste- 
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less,  and  the  fish  because  they 
were  bony.  Even  Wilmot  was 
bound  to  confess  that  the 
poetry  of  a  bed  in  the  grass 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
fanned  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  of 
the  silent  night,  degenerated 
into  very  rough  prose  after  he 
had  twice  been  trampled  by  a 
prowling  ox,  found  a  snake  in 
his  blanket,  and  his  body  cov- 
ered with  crawling  ants.  After 
that  he  slept  beneath  the 
waggon-tilt,  preferring  the  close 
unwholesome  atmosphere,  the 
mosquitoes,  and  moths,  to  the 
larger  horrors  of  the  bivouac 
by  the  camp-fire.  Very  early 
in  the  trek  he  had  accepted 
Hartley's  assurance  that  the 
sun  could  be  safely  left  to  rise 
without  his  supervision.  On 
the  one  or  two  occasions  that 
he  had  conformed  to  the  con- 
vention that  requires  travellers 
to  rise  at  daybreak  to  enthuse 
over  the  sunrise  in  the  mount- 
ains, the  poetic  spirit  had  been 
damped  by  the  soul-searching 
chilliness  of  the  morning  mist, 
and  his  lungs  choked  by  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  of  damp 
wood.  A  few  more  such  dis- 
enchantments,  and  the  iterative 
grumbling  of  his  companion, 
completely  killed  the  gipsy 
spirit  in  him,  and  reaction  set 
in.  He  began  to  feel  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  trek, — the  mono- 
tonous fare  of  tinned  meats ; 
the  coarse  underdone  bread 
baked  in  the  gritty  ashes ;  the 
tea  and  coffee  so  similar  in 
taste  and  appearance  that  they 


could  be  substituted  without 
detection ;  the  ever  -  present 
thirst,  that  he  feared  and 
loathed  to  quench  with  the 
muddy  liquid  of  the  turbid 
streams ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  necessity  of  abstaining 
from  washing,  because  of  the 
filthy  water,  but  mainly  for 
the  reason  that  the  sun-burned 
skin  could  not  bear  the  torture. 
Then  the  sufferings  of  the 
wretched  oxen  under  the  lash 
and  the  strain  of  a  load  too 
great  filled  him  with  passion- 
ate repugnance,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  a  hill  or  bad  place  in 
the  road  was  always  the  signal 
for  him  to  ride  out  of  sight 
and  sound  of  the  cruel  work. 
The  first  experience  of  an  ox- 
waggon  trek  is  ever  a  sore 
trial  to  the  man  who  has  any 
tenderness  in  his  heart  for 
animals.  Then  if,  as  sometimes 
happened,  an  accession  of  trav- 
eller's trials  goaded  Wilmot  to 
an  expression  of  disgust  and 
disappointment,  another  pe- 
culiarity of  the  old  Colonial 
showed  itself  in  Hartley,  who 
sneered  at  him  for  a  tenderfoot, 
and  wound  up  a  seething  re- 
buke of  his  effeminacy  by  de- 
manding to  know  why  he  re- 
mained in  a  country  so  obnox- 
ious. Wilmot  would  feel  hurt 
at  the  absence  of  logic  and 
justice,  for  he  had  not  seen 
enough  of  the  Colonial  to  know 
that,  like  a  parent,  he  claimed 
the  right  to  disparage  his  off- 
spring, but  resented  the  same 
privilege  in  another. 
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CHAPTER      XIII. — BLACKMAIL. 


But,  despite  drawbacks  and 
discomforts,  the  trek  had  pros- 
pered exceedingly.  No  officious 
field  -  cornet  had  intruded  his 
unwelcome  person,  and  not  a 
soul  suspected  the  secret  of  the 
neatly  -  painted  timbers  that 
occupied  so  little  room  in  the 
waggon,  yet  formed  a  burden 
whose  magnitude  the  unfor- 
tunate oxen  knew  too  well. 
Old  Smeer  proved  through- 
out an  expert  transport 
rider,  knowing  and  doing  his 
difficult  work  in  a  manner 
that  excited  the  profoundest 
admiration  of  Wilmot,  to  whom 
it  came  as  a  revelation  that  the 
driving  of  a  span  of  oxen  was 
an  art  of  wondrous  complexity. 
Never  for  a  minute  could  the 
vigilance  of  the  driver  be  re- 
laxed. The  brake  demanded 
as  much  care  as  the  tiller  of  a 
sailing-boat,  and  Smeer's  hand 
was  fifty  times  in  the  hour 
tightening  or  loosening  the 
screw  to  check  the  waggon  as 
it  rushed  down  an  incline,  or 
ease  it  over  a  boulder  that 
would  have  wrecked  anything 
save  a  South  African  waggon. 
When  not  at  the  brake,  Smeer 
was  wielding  the  huge  whip 
that  cracked  and  whistled  in 
the  air  with  a  sweep  as  deft 
and  clean  as  that  of  the  rod 
and  line  in  the  hand  of  a 
practised  thrower  of  the  fly, 
and  its  biting  lash  would  take 
a  delicate  strip  of  skin  out  of 
the  hide  of  an  ox  thirty  feet 
away,  and  within  an  inch  of 
the  spot  aimed  at.  Yet  amid 
this  expenditure  of  ceaseless 


effort  Smeer  kept  up  his  in- 
terminable cheering  and  threat- 
ening in  the  Volapuk  of  the 
span  that  is  understood  by 
every  trek  ox  from  Cape 
Agulhas  to  the  Zambesi. 
Little  wonder  that  the  moment 
the  last  ox  had  been  released 
from  the  span  the  old  man 
threw  down  his  whip  and 
crawled  under  the  waggon. 
Like  the  animals,  he  could 
sleep  at  will,  but,  unlike  them, 
at  unbroken  length.  His  com- 
panions had  little  of  his  society 
during  the  outspan.  When 
awake  he  spoke  little,  except  to 
the  Kafirs,  cooked  his  own  food, 
and  never  by  any  chance  mani- 
fested the  slightest  curiosity  as 
to  the  objective  of  the  journey. 
Wilmot  remarked  on  this,  and 
asked  Hartley  how  he  thought 
the  old  man  would  behave  when 
he  found,  as  he  must,  sooner  or 
later,  that  he  had  been  assist- 
ing in  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime  held  in  especial  detesta- 
tion by  his  race. 

"  Let's  wait  till  he  finds  out," 
was  Hartley's  reply. 

Only  once  did  the  old  man 
fail  at  his  work.  One  day, 
towards  the  end  of  an  easy 
trek,  he  turned  to  answer  a 
question  addressed  to  him  by 
Hartley,  riding  behind.  That 
moment  the  waggon  took  a 
plunge  into  a  hollow,  and  be- 
fore Smeer  could  screw  up  the 
brake  the  increasing  momentum 
had  gained  the  mastery.  The 
waggon  overran  the  two  after- 
oxen  or  wheelers,  dragging  the 
poor  brutes  over  the  fortun- 
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ately  smooth  ground,  then 
crashed  into  a  projecting 
boulder  that  smashed  the  near 
front  wheel  into  matchwood. 

The  three  men  gazed  at  each 
other,  speechless  in  the  face  of 
a  calamity  so  terrific.  Hartley 
was  the  first  to  recover. 

"This  means  a  week's  out- 
span,  while  we  hunt  the  country 
for  a  farmer  who  has  a  spare 
wheel.  Where  is  the  nearest 
farm,  Johannes?" 

Johannes  honestly  confessed 
ignorance,  and  with  the  mad- 
dening disregard  for  time  that 
is  part  of  Boer  religion,  coolly 
proposed  to  ride  back  till  he 
met  Van  Enter,  who,  knowing 
the  country,  might  be  able  to 
tell  them  where  to  look  for 
help.  In  the  absence  of  a  more 
practical  suggestion  this  was 
adopted,  and  at  sun-up  next 
morning  the  old  man  set  off 
cheerily  on  what  might  prove 
a  fifty-mile  ride,  his  sole  susten- 
ance for  the  two  days'  journey 
a  strip  of  biltong  that  hung 
from  his  ancient  saddle,  and 
looked  part  of  it. 

"There  will  be  nothing  for 
us  to  do  for  a  week  except  eat 
up  our  stores,"  said  Hartley  at 
breakfast ;  "  so  I'll  ride  ahead 
and  look  at  the  track,  and 
maybe  go  on  to  'Mpfeu's  kraal 
to  arrange  for  Kafirs  to  carry 
in  the  gear  in  the  event  of  our 
getting  no  wheel." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
away,  and  Wilmot  sat,  a  soli- 
tary white  man  in  a  region 
virgin  and  silent  as  any  in 
South  Africa. 

There  was  no  other  horse, 
therefore  his  excursions  were 
perforce  limited  to  such  areas 


as  he  could  traverse  afoot.  He 
missed  the  companionship  of 
Hartley  terribly  the  first  day, 
but  on  the  next  Golosh  modestly 
proposed  an  excursion  to  a  not 
too  distant  valley  where  some 
good  fishing  was  to  be  had. 
The  mission-school  training  had 
not  eradicated  the  innate  in- 
stinct for  the  life  of  the  veld. 
The  Kafir  knew  much  of 
veld -craft,  and  the  observant 
Wilmot  learned  much  from 
him,  for  their  environment 
supplied  ample  material.  Game 
abounded,  from  the  graceful 
springbok  and  lordly  though 
fast-disappearing  koodoo,  with 
its  horns  like  billiard-cues,  to 
the  liliputian  of  the  buck 
species,  the  beautiful  little 
peattie,  no  bigger  than  a  toy- 
terrier  and  quite  as  sprightly 
and  alert.  The  pool  that  pro- 
vided the  fish  was  also  the 
home  of  an  ugly  though  harm- 
less six-foot  iguana,  of  whom 
fearsome  stories  are  told  by  the 
Boers.  At  the  instigation  of 
Golosh,  Wilmot  watched  for 
hours  in  hopes  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  that  apocryphal 
python  which  has  swallowed 
several  spans  of  oxen  in  various 
parts  of  South  Africa  since  the 
day,  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  discovered  by  a  truthful 
and  oprecht  Burgher  at  Won- 
derfontein  finishing  the  four 
survivors  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 
The  python  did  not  materialise, 
but  a  ten-foot  black  mamba 
appeared  as  substitute,  and 
ruthlessly  upset  all  travellers' 
tales  of  his  ferocity  in  the 
presence  of  man  by  scuttling 
to  cover  at  lightning  speed. 
Golosh,  like  most  christianised 
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Kafirs,  had  a  keen  perception 
of  what  interested  white  men 
recently  "out,"  and  needed 
very  little  encouragement  to 
exercise  it.  He  had  accom- 
panied the  author  of  '  Ten  Days 
in  South  Africa '  on  his  ad- 
ventures, and  had  earned  im- 
mortality by  an  appreciative 
and  honourable  mention  in  that 
authoritative  work,  for  which 
he  had  supplied  much  of  the 
material.  He  knew,  he  said, 
where  lions,  crocodiles,  hippo- 
potami, and  elephants  were  to 
be  found,  all  conveniently  near 
their  outspan.  He  was  a 
veritable  Jamrach,  prepared 
to  supply  any  wild  animal  the 
credulous  traveller  might  fancy, 
but  the  non-appearance  of  the 
creatures  at  last  excited  Wil- 
mot's  suspicions,  and  he  ex- 
pressed them  in  suitable 
language. 

Golosh  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  "All  these  ani- 
mals are  here,"  said  he,  "but 
most  Englishmen  are  hard  to 
make  believe.  I  never  tell  Baas 
Hartley  of  these  things,  for  he 
believes  so  little  that  he  would 
make  me  go  and  find  them,  and 
you  know  Boers  won't  let  Kafirs 
carry  guns,  so  why  should  I  go 
into  danger  ?  " 

"But  if  these  things  are  in 
the  land,  why  should  Baas 
Hartley  not  believe  you  ?  "  Wil- 
mot  asked. 

"Because  he  says  he  knows 
Christian  Kafirs." 

Wilmot  did  not  pursue  the 
subject. 

One  morning  Golosh  made 
a  disconcerting  discovery.  He 
brought  a  handful  of  cartridges, 
explaining  that  they  had  fallen 


out  of  the  big  timber  on  the 
waggon.  Wilmot  suppressed 
his  consternation,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  examined  the 
gear.  The  end  of  one  of  the 
laager  timbers  had  warped, 
through  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  loosened  the  nails  that  held 
the  two  parts.  The  shock  that 
had  smashed  the  wheel  had  also 
strained  and  split  the  boards 
that  masqueraded  as  solid  tim- 
bers, and  a  dozen  cartridges 
had  fallen  out,  while  others 
were  sufficiently  exposed  to  re- 
veal the  nature  of  the  lining  of 
the  head  gear. 

Wilmot  was  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety  to  know  whether  Smeer 
had  penetrated  their  secret,  but 
he  dared  not  excite  the  curiosity 
of  Golosh  by  asking  questions. 
He  contrived  an  excuse  for 
sending  him  and  the  other 
Kafirs  away  from  the  waggon, 
while  he  hastily  repaired  the 
damage  and  covered  it  with  a 
heavy  packing-case.  The  dis- 
covery scared  and  worried  him. 
He  mounted  guard  over  the 
waggon  all  day,  and  lay  awake 
half  the  night,  fearing  that  the 
secret  would  be  probed  by  the 
Kafirs  while  he  slept.  Once  he 
ventured  to  ask  Golosh  if  he 
had  found  any  more  cartridges, 
but  if  the  boy  suspected  any- 
thing his  manner  did  not  be- 
tray him.  Wilmot  tried  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  secret 
was  intact,  but  the  damage 
was  so  glaringly  apparent  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
the  naturally  inquisitive  and 
keen-eyed  Kafirs  had  not  de- 
tected it.  Golosh's  silence  on 
the  matter  was  also  terribly 
suspicious,  for  a  Kafir  will  talk 
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for  an  hour  over  trifles  less 
important,  and  exhaust  his 
vocabulary  and  his  cunning  in 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
accident. 

The  time  passed  with  deadly 
slowness,  now  that  Wilmot 
dared  not  leave  the  vicinity  of 
the  waggon.  He  had  nothing 
to  read,  so  in  sheer  desperation 
he  inspanned  Golosh  as  tutor, 
and  tried  to  learn  a  few  Kafir 
words  and  phrases.  But  the 
ever-present  anxiety  obtruded 
itself  to  the  exclusion  of  aught 
else,  and  Golosh  marvelled  at 
the  dulness  of  his  pupil,  and 
one  day  expressed  himself  in 
terms  that  would  have  ensured 
him  a  vigorous  thrashing  had 
Baas  Hartley  heard  him. 

"I  don't  think  white  men 
are  as  clever  as  natives  in  some 
things,"  said  he.  "I  speak 
well  and  good  the  English,  the 
Hollands,  the  Taal,  the  Basuto, 
some  Griqua,  and  the  Zulu,  but 
you  Englishmen  speak  only 
your  own  tongue,  and  speak 
Zulu  like  children." 

Johannes  Smeer  returned 
the  fourth  day  after  his  de- 
parture. He  seemed  concerned 
at  the  absence  of  Hartley,  but 
beyond  a  curt  intimation  that 
the  wheel  was  coming  had 
little  to  say  about  his  mission, 
taking  refuge  in  his  unfamili- 
arity  with  English.  Wilmot 
watched  him  closely,  and 
thought  he  hovered  at  the 
back  of  the  waggon  much 
more  than  was  necessary  for 
an  examination  of  a  broken 
wheel  at  the  other  end.  Two 
days  later  Hartley  returned, 
bringing  with  him  a  fine-look- 


ing Kafir,  whom  he  introduced 
as  Bulalie,  head  induna  to 
'Mpfeu.  Smeer  treated  the 
induna  with  the  unconcealed 
brusquerie  and  masterfulness 
that  the  Boer  displays  towards 
all  Kafirs,  whether  chiefs  or 
kitchen  -  boys,  and  accepted 
Hartley's  half-truthful  explan- 
ation of  his  presence  with 
marked  disapproval. 

"I  have  the  wheel;  we  want 
no  strange  Kafirs  to  help  us," 
he  said  curtly. 

Hartley  inquired  where  the 
wheel  was. 

"It  doesn't  come  till  you 
and  I  have  had  an  indaba " 
(serious  talk). 

Hartley  looked  puzzled,  and 
Wilmot's  heart  beat  fast,  for 
Smeer  had  spoken  in  English, 
and  with  a  marked  emphasis 
that  satisfied  him  the  secret 
was  out. 

"Give  me  a  minute  before 
you  talk  to  him,"  he  whispered, 
and  walked  away,  Hartley 
following.  When  out  of  ear- 
shot Wilmot,  in  a  few  words, 
told  of  the  matter  of  the  cart- 
ridges and  his  suspicions. 
Hartley  was  silent  for  a  time, 
then  his  habitual  promptitude 
asserted  itself. 

"Then  he  knows,  and  is 
going  to  blackmail  us.  He 
doesn't  leave  this  place  if  he 
plays  monkey.  I'll  hear  what 
he  has  to  say.  Keep  cool  and 
stand  by  me,"  he  whispered, 
and  walked  up  to  Smeer. 

"Well,  what  about  the 
wheel  ?  "  he  asked  in  English. 

"Come  where  we  can  talk 
and  I'll  tell  you,"  the  old  man 
answered  in  the  Taal. 

"  No,    speak    English.      My 
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partner  must  hear  what  you 
have  to  say." 

Smeer,  disregarding  the 
warning,  went  on  in  the  Taal. 

"You  are  doing  a  wicked 
thing,  Hartley,  and  you  are 
going  to  bring  trouble  on  me,  an 
oprecht  Burgher  of  the  State." 

"  Don't  preach,  tell  me  what 
you  know  and  what  you  want. 
I  suppose  you  want  more 
money  ?  " 

Smeer  seemed  surprised  at 
the  fearless,  almost  threatening 
tone. 

"Yes,  I  ought  to  have  more 
money,  I  am  doing  a  wrong 
thing." 

"How?" 

"You  are  taking  cartridges 
to  the  Magatese  Kafirs." 

"  Suppose  I  am,  how  are  you 
going  to  stop  me  ?  " 

"  Ach,  Mr  Hartley,  you  think 
because  I  am  an  Afrikander 
that  I  am  not  slim.  I  have 
told  my  friends,  those  who  are 
letting  me  have  the  wheel,  and 
if  I  am  not  back  with  them 
to-morrow  to  tell  them  all  is 
right  they  are  coming  to  catch 
you.  You  cannot  get  away, 
so  you  must  give  me  what  I 
want." 

"What  do  you  want?" 
Hartley  asked,  after  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  to  resist  his 
natural  impulse  to  knock  the 
old  man  down. 

"It  is  this,  Mr  Hartley,  I 
know  you  are  going  to  get 
diamonds  for  these  cartridges." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  tell  Clarie  and 
Coos  Piet  that  you  are  after 
diamonds,  and  do  I  not  know 
that  there  are  no  diamonds 
north  of  the  Vaal  River,  just 
as  there  is  no  gold  south  of  it  ? 


And  do  I  not  know  that  these 
Kafir  chiefs  have  many  ?  You 
see,  I  have  thought  this  thing 
out  very  hard  and  strong,  Mr 
Hartley." 

"  Well,  come  to  business ; 
what  do  you  want  to  make 
it  right  with  your  friends  ? " 

"Mr  Hartley,  you  know  I 
want  money  that  I  may  do 
no  more  transport  riding  and 
marry  Clarie." 

"How  much?" 

"  I  want  £500,  and  you  must 
promise  to  make  Clarie  want 
to  marry  me." 

Hartley  laughed. 

"  You  must  be  a  fool,  Johannes, 
or  you  would  know  that  no  man 
can  make  a  woman  change  her 
mind  when  it  is  a  matter  of 
liking  or  disliking." 

"  Ach,  but  you  are  slim  with 
women.  She  will  do  what  you 
tell  her." 

Hartley  lit  up  his  pipe  and 
bungled  it. 

"  Look  here,  Johannes,  I'll 
make  a  bargain  with  you.  You 
say  you  want  money  to  marry 
Clarie.  I  can  give  you  that, 
but  I  cannot  give  you  the 
woman  if  she  refuses,  but,  as 
you  say,  I  have  good  ways 
with  her.  Now,  Clarie  does 
not  like  you,  but  you  can  do 
much  to  alter  that  ?  " 

"How?  Tell  me  how,  Mr 
Hartley  ?  "  the  old  man  asked 
eagerly. 

"  You  must  take  your  Bible 
oath  that  you  will  make  it 
right  with  your  friends  and 
help  me  through ;  then  I  will 
give  you  £500,  and  tell  Clarie 
that  you  are  truly  an  oprecht 
Burgher,  because  you  keep  your 
word  and  do  not  lead  the  blind 
into  a  pitfall." 
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"  And  will  you  say  to  her 
that  she  must  marry  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  her  she  must  do 
so  if  she  can  like  you,  and  you 
can  help  her  to  do  that  by 
doing  what  I  say." 

"Mr  Hartley,  I  will  take 
my  Bible  oath  to  anything  you 
wish." 

"That's  all  right,  Johannes. 
Now  about  your  friends.  How 
much  do  they  want  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  said  nothing 
to  them,  for  I  did  not  know 
about  the  cartridges  till  my 
Kafirs  told  me  when  I  came 
back  yesterday.  Ach,  Mr 
Hartley,  but  I  am  slim,"  and 
the  old  man  leant  against  the 
waggon  and  laughed  a  shrill 
falsetto. 

"  Then  they  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  friends,  man. 
Van  Enter  told  me  where  I 
should  find  an  old  waggon  left 
in  a  marsh  about  eight  hours 
from  here,  and  I  found  it ;  and 
I  am  going  to  take  my  boys 
and  bring  the  wheel  away,"  and 
he  laughed  long  and  loudly. 

"  So  you  have  verneuked 
me?" 

Smeer  could  not  speak.  He 
simply  nodded  assent,  and  con- 
tinued to  let  out  his  piercing 
staccato  shrieks. 

"With  all  his  cunning  he 
has  overreached  himself,"  was 
Wilmot's  remark  when  Hartley 
told  him  the  story. 

"How?" 

"  He  has  no  security." 

Next  moment  he  regretted 
his  speech.  Hartley  turned  on 
him  furiously. 

"  No  security  !  Damn  you, 
is  that  still  your  idea  of  me? 
Don't  you  know  that  Dick 


Hartley  never  goes  back  on  his 
word  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
Boer  verneuker?  No  wonder 
you  thought  I  had  sold  you  at 
Pretoria.  I  tell  you  I  shall 
keep  every  part  of  my  agree- 
ment. I  shall  pay  him  his  five 
hundred,  and  out  of  my  share, 
mind  you." 

Wilmot  became  profusely 
apologetic  and  penitent,  but 
Hartley  was  long  in  being 
soothed.  He  had  been  badly 
hurt  on  his  most  sensitive 
point,  and  declined  all  ex- 
planation. He  called  up 
Smeer.  "  Johannes,  do  you 
think  I  mean  what  I  have 
said  to  you  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"Why,  surely,  Mr  Hartley, 
you  always  speak  true  words." 
He  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  wonderingly. 

"I  want  my  friend  here  to 
bear  witness,  so  that  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me 
he  will  know  what  I  have 
promised." 

He  repeated  in  English  the 
terms  of  his  undertaking  to 
Smeer. 

"Now  swear  that  you'll  see 
that  I  carry  out  my  promise," 
and  he  framed  the  customary 
oath  familiar  to  Afrikanders. 
Wilmot  repeated  it  with  his 
right  hand  raised.  "Are  you 
satisfied  now  ?  "  Hartley  asked. 

"Quite,  but  there  was  no 
necessity  for  this." 

"You  made  the  necessity. 
You  see  other  people  trust 
me."  Hartley  lit  his  pipe  in 
the  usual  bungling  style,  and 
walked  away  to  cool  down. 

Half  an  hour  was  occupied 
in  the  process.  Then  he  came 
up  to  where  Wilmot  was  lying 
under  the  waggon,  and,  squat- 
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ting  beside  him,  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  trip  to  the 
kraal. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  he. 
"  'Mpfeu  is  drinking  heavily, 
but  his  induna,  Bulalie,  is 
keeping  a  strong  hand  over 
affairs  of  state,  and  will  see 
us  through." 

"  Did  you  see  the  diamonds  ?  " 
Wilmot  inquired  eagerly. 

Hartley  looked  hard  at  him. 

"  Man,  but  you  are  a  doubt- 
ing Thomas  !  Yes,  I  saw  the 
diamonds,  though  I  didn't  ask 
to.  What  is  more,  I  have 
selected  those  I  want,  and  I 
reckon  there  are  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth,  or  I  am  no 
judge  of  stones." 

"I  suppose  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  old  savage  going  back 
on  his  bargain  —  refusing  to 
pay  when  he  has  got  the 
gun  ?  "  Wilmot  put  the  ques- 
tion hesitatingly. 

"Do    you    think    I    should 


have  taken  all  this  risk  and 
trouble  on  an  off-chance  ?  No, 
sir,  you  may  believe  it  or  not, 
but  I  would  rather  take  the 
bare  word  of  a  raw  Kafir  in 
a  business  like  this  than  the 
sworn  declaration  of  any  white 
man  I  know."  Hartley  an- 
swered with  a  fierceness  that 
completely  decided  Wilmot 
that  he  would  not  again  give 
expression  to  any  doubts  he 
might  have.  He  watched  with 
mingled  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment the  bold  and  un- 
hesitating manner  in  which 
Hartley  displayed  to  the  in- 
duna the  evidence  of  the  keep- 
ing of  his  part  of  the  bargain. 

Smeer  took  the  three  Kafirs 
for  the  wheel  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  returned  with  it  before 
noon  the  following  day.  The 
journey  was  resumed  that  even- 
ing by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  a 
week  Wilmot  slept  peacefully. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SHEEP-DUO  VING. III. 


AT  the  turn  of  the  road  I 
swung  round  in  my  saddle  and 
waved  a  hand  to  the  justices  of 
the  peace.  They  waved  back, 
and  one  of  them  shouted  some- 
thing. They  appeared  as  a 
painting  made  up  of  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  beards,  and 
flourished  arms,  shut  in  a 
framework  whose  one  side  was 
the  bark  wall  of  the  bush  pub  : 
the  top  of  the  frame  was  the 
bark  roof  of  the  verandah, 
while  the  other  side  was  a 
gnarled  verandah  -  post,  —  the 
whole  picture  softly  shrouded 
in  tobacco-smoke  and  the  deep- 
ening twilight.  Good  fellows, 
all  in  the  prime  of  life  then, 
they  are  well  on  the  downhill 
track  by  now.  As  I  write  this 
I  wave  my  hand  to  them  again 
across  the  years.  They  had 
perhaps  stretched  their  con- 
sciences somewhat  to  send  hap- 
pily on  his  road  a  youngster 
who  had  taken  their  thoughts 
back  to  England  for  a  couple 
of  hours ;  but  I  knew  that  their 
justice  would  have  been  even- 
handed  and  English  enough  in 
any  cause  that  mattered  at 
all. 

I  was  riding  a  horse  bor- 
rowed from  a  cattle  station 
that  lay  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  court-house  and  the 
sheep -camp.  Roughly,  I  had 
fifty  miles  to  ride  to  get  to  this 
place,  and  I  had  brought  no 
food  with  me ;  for  I  had  started 
away  in  a  too  great  jubilation 
at  my  success  in  court,  mixed 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
rushing,  in  a  somewhat  hero- 
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like  pose  perhaps,  upon  the 
duty  still  to  be  done.  I  was 
riding  alone  through  the  illim- 
itable bush,  that  only  a  tick  or 
two  backwards  of  eternity's 
clock  had  never  known  a 
booted  tread  nor  an  iron-shod 
hoof -track.  Conjuring  to  my- 
self the  sensation  that  I  was 
the  first  man  to  plunge  into 
the  heart  of  this  fickle  contin- 
ent, it  did  not  take  long,  you 
may  be  sure,  until  I  was  being 
followed  by  mighty  herds  of 
cattle  all  my  own  ;  great  tracts 
of  the  land  were  mine  ;  by  the 
side  of  a  deep  mirageous  lagoon 
there  sprang  up  a  deep  mirage- 
ous homestead,  creeper-covered, 
and,  yes, — though  I  knew  she 
would  never  leave  England  for 
this  rough  life,  though  for 
aught  I  knew  she  was  wife 
and  mother  now, — I  had  taken 
all  these  great  possessions,  I 
would  take  her  too,  and  I 
pictured  her  mirageously  there 
on  the  deep  verandah,  looking 
out,  waiting  for  me.  .  .  .  My 
horse  stumbled  badly,  and  the 
mirage  melted  from  me  and 
flew  to  its  home  among  the 
dreams,  where  it  will  live 
always,  for  dreams  are  death- 


It  was  almost  dark :  as  I 
pulled  my  horse  to  his  feet 
again  I  peered  down  at  the 
track.  I  knew  at  once,  but 
would  not  believe;  so  getting 
quickly  to  the  ground,  I  made 
quite  certain,  and  while  doing 
so  came  into  possession  of  much 
the  same  feeling  that  a  man 
must  have  who  bobs  up  and 
F 
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down  in  mid -ocean  and  sees 
the  stern-lights  of  his  steamer 
growing  steadily  smaller.  I 
was  off  the  road  and  travelling 
on  a  small  bridle-track,  with 
no  knowledge  as  to  how  long 
I  had  been  doing  so. 

With  subsequent  years  of  ex- 
perience my  bump  of  locality 
never  arrived  at  any  great 
dimensions :  at  that  time  it 
must  have  been  no  bump,  but 
a  depression.  I  dragged  my 
horse  round  to  examine  the 
track  behind  him,  dragged  him 
back  again  to  look  at  it  in 
front  ;  then,  lest  the  road 
should  be  on  one  side  or  the 
other  and  close  by,  I  led  him 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other.  Suddenly  my  heart 
dropped  into  the  pit  of  my 
stomach,  and  I  felt  as  if  the 
only  friend  left  to  me  on  earth 
had  been  stricken  dead  at  my 
side,  for  it  came  to  me  as  such 
a  blow  that  I  had  turned  round 
so  often  that,  fool  that  I  was,  I 
didn't  even  know  from  which 
direction  I  had  come  along  the 
bridle-track.  In  a  foolish  panic 
I  threw  myself  into  the  saddle 
and  plunged  off  into  the  night, 
swept  along  by  the  lost  feeling 
in  all  its  first  sharp  uncompre- 
hending agony :  to  be  still,  to 
think,  to  reason,  was  for  the 
time  impossible.  Presently  I 
got  down  again.  The  little 
bridle  -  track  with  its  last 
slender  thread  of  hope  that  I 
was  running  it  the  right  way 
had  slipped  from  under  me  in 
the  darkness.  I  remembered 
that  a  little  way  back  my  horse 
had  shied  to  the  left :  I  dragged 
him  to  the  right,  peering  at  the 
ground,  farther  on,  and  peered 
again,  still  a  little  farther. 


There  was  no  track.  I  was 
utterly  and  hopelessly  lost  in 
the  bush — bushed,  as  the  bush- 
man  calls  it. 

I  knew  that  there  were  men 
who  rode  at  night  guiding 
themselves  by  the  stars :  for 
me,  even  if  I  had  known  how 
to  pick  my  stars  and  keep  to 
them,  I  had  no  idea  under  what 
particular  constellation  lay  the 
station  I  was  making  for.  I 
knew  that  there  were  men  who 
rode  by  instinct, — men  who,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  "  you  could 
not  bush,"  for  having  once  been 
to  a  place,  they  could,  if  need 
were,  go  to  it  again  through 
black  darkness  years  after- 
wards from  an  utterly  different 
point  of  the  compass.  I  would 
have  bartered  away  whole  king- 
doms that  night  for  one  spark 
of  this  instinct  whereby  to  light 
a  candle  in  my  brain  that  would 
guide  me  back  to  the  lost  road. 

I  pulled  myself  together,  sat 
down  upon  a  log,  filled  my  pipe, 
and  lit  it.  With  my  first  reason- 
ing moment  came  the  sting  of 
the  tardy  knowledge  that  had  I 
done  this  when  I  first  found 
myself  wrong  I  should  in  all 
probability  have  been  right 
again  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. I  remembered  one  of 
the  old  shepherds  saying  it : 
"  Soon  as  ever  yer  know  yer 
don't  know,  pull  out  yer  pipe 
and  'ave  a  draw."  My  smoke 
only  rammed  home  the  com- 
pleteness of  my  impotence.  I 
might  start  off  at  any  degree 
of  a  circle  drawn  around  my 
feet,  then,  even  if  I  could  keep 
straight,  it  was  359  chances  to 
one  that  I  went  in  the  wrong 
direction,  which  of  course  was 
an  exaggeration ;  but  at  the 
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time  it  seemed  the  sum -total 
of  all  I  had  learnt  in  about 
thirteen  years  of  schooling — of 
so  much  use  in  the  wilderness 
is  an  expensive  education. 

The  horse,  meanwhile,  had 
nibbled  all  the  grass  he  could 
get  without  tightening  the 
rein,  and  began  to  pull  at  it 
with  irritating  little  jerks  that 
he  might  get  farther  afield. 
Once  more,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  matter  of  the  sheep-dog, 
the  rage  of  impotence  fell  upon 
me  like  a  flash, — let  only  those 
throw  stones  who  have  known 
these  things  and  kept  an  even 
temper.  I  jumped  to  my  feet, 
and  the  poor  beast  raised  his 
head  and  looked  at  me  with 
just  surprise  enough  to  cock 
one  ear. 

"  Horses  have  gone  straight 
home  for  a  thousand  miles"  I 
said,  and  at  the  word  I  struck 
him  with  my  fist  full  force 
upon  the  mouth ;  .  .  .  "  you 
won't  for  a  single  night.  .  .  . 
I'm  hard  put  to  it,  put  to  it, 
d'yer  hear?  ...  I  must  get 
back  to  the  sheep,  you  brute, 
you  know  that ;  .  .  .  you  could 
take  me,  you  won't." 

At  each  of  the  words  you 
see  italicised  here  I  kicked  him 
cruelly  in  the  ribs,  for  after  the 
first  blow  my  fingers  refused  to 
shut,  and  were  as  full  of  pain 
as  though  they  were  all  broken. 
I  have  been  sorry  for  this  ever 
since,  and  shall  be  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  It  is  no  defence, 
but  I  have  seen  worse  things 
done  by  men  who  have  been 
greatly  and  justly  loved,  and 
to  whom  no  amount  of  power 
would  bring  one  touch  of 
cruelty. 

To   get  back    to   the 


with  all  speed  had  become  an 
obsession.  I  still  saw  myself 
arriving  within  a  reasonable 
time,  reporting  what  I  had 
done,  and  getting  commenda- 
tion for  it.  I  was  itching  to 
make  E-arman  grateful  to  me ; 
that  was  to  be  my  triumph. 
...  It  couldn't  be  that  this 
scheme  should  fall  to  pieces 
because  of  a  few  minutes' 
dreaming.  I  laughed ;  of  course 
not,  there  would  be  luck.  To 
stay  where  I  was  would  be  to 
go  mad  again ;  I  must  take  the 
360th  chance.  Out  loud  I  made 
an  elaborately  worded  apology 
to  the  horse,  took  him  into  my 
counsel,  and  told  him  finally 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  the 
matter  in  his  hands,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  to  his  feet.  Climbing 
to  the  saddle  again,  I  threw 
the  reins  on  his  neck,  and 
touched  him  with  the  spurs. 
According  to  most  horse-stories, 
I  thought  he  would  at  any  rate 
take  me  to  water;  I  was  be- 
ginning to  get  thirsty.  .  .  . 
After  riding  for  what  seemed 
about  an  hour,  the  horse  sud- 
denly stopped  dead,  and  pre- 
sently, as  a  tired  beast  often 
will,  turned  his  head  round  and 
touched  my  right  leg,  as  who 
should  say,  "About  time  you 
got  off,  isn't  it?" 

I  looked  round  at  the  trees, 
then  down  at  the  ground. 
There  was  something  un- 
cannily, nay,  aggressively  and 
damnably  familiar  about  the 
place.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
tiny  plot  of  the  bushland  that 
I  was  looking  down  at  were  a 
face,  and  that  the  face  was 
smiling  up  at  me  sardonically 
in  the  light  of  the  newly  risen 
half  moon.  For  a  moment  I 
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held  the  horrible  suspicion  at 
bay,  and  laughed  back  at  the 
ground  face ;  but  the  laugh 
stuck  in  my  throat,  and — I 
can  say  it  now — came  near  to 
being  a  sob.  .  .  .  That  log 
with  the  jagged  hollow  limb 
sticking  out  of  it,  the  closely 
nibbled  grass — no,  the  hideous 
thing  must  be  impossible.  I 
got  myself  to  ground  slowly, 
jeering  again  at  the  suspicion. 

All  the  while  I  knew  it  was 
the  truth,  and  there,  so  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
drive  it  home,  was  my  own 
sheath-knife,  stuck  in  the  log. 
I  had  left  it  there  after  cut- 
ting my  fill  of  tobacco.  As  I 
dragged  the  knife  out  of  the 
wood  and  looked  stupidly  at 
my  initials  carved  on  the 
handle,  my  heart  went  to 
water  in  me,  and  I  shivered 
with  fear,  for  now  indeed  was 
I  lost,  and  the  arch  curse  of 
the  lost  man  had  come  upon 
me,  to  wander  in  a  perpetual 
circle,  always  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  going 
straight. 

I  felt  beaten,  cowed  by  the 
loneliness,  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
oh !  so  very  small.  Suddenly 
the  senseless  rage  gripped  me 
again,  and  I  flared  round  upon 
the  horse ;  but  I  said  nothing, 
nor  did  I  strike  him  any  more, 
for  something  of  my  manhood 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  I  sat 
down  upon  the  log  to  take  my 
gruel  as  best  I  could.  It  was 
like  being  in  a  prison  of  which 
all  the  doors  were  open,  yet 
somehow  there  was  no  escape. 

I  knew  that  the  bush  took 
its  yearly  toll,  and  that  a 
heavy  one,  of  men  who  died 
slowly  of  hunger  and  thirst,  a 


merciful  madness  coming  to 
them  as  first  freedom.  Many 
stories  of  these  gruesome  end- 
ings came  flocking  to  me  as  I 
sat  still  with  my  head  in  my 
hands.  I  saw  my  own  dead 
body  stretched  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  felt  very  sorry  for 
myself.  For  a  little  while  I 
gave  up,  and  literally  mourned 
for  myself  as  both  dear  and 
departed,  forgetting  that  for 
every  man  who  loses  himself 
and  dies,  there  must  be  hun- 
dreds that  lose  themselves  and 
are  either  found  by  others  or 
find  themselves. 

I  lifted  my  head  and  stared 
at  the  moon.  My  horse,  that  I 
had  left  with  the  rein  loose 
upon  the  ground,  had  stopped 
feeding,  and  stood  with  drooped 
head  and  one  foreleg  bent,  a 
statue  of  fatigue :  the  night 
breeze,  that  had  seemed  like 
some  last  remnant  of  com- 
panionship, had  died  away, 
and  there  was  a  stillness  that 
was  as  deadly  still  as  though 
the  very  earth  itself,  void  now 
of  all  other  human  beings,  had 
halted  in  its  eternal  march  to 
watch  me  die. 

Into  the  vast  hush  that 
awed  me  like  a  presence  there 
came  daring  it  like  a  goblin 
apparition  a  little  tiny  noise  of 
tapping  that  startled  me  to  a 
tingling,  though,  oddly  enough, 
it  filled  me  at  the  same  time 
with  gratitude.  Tap,  tap, 
tick,  tick,  ...  I  laughed  softly 
as  I  recognised  a  friend  that  I 
had  clean  forgotten,  and  pulled 
out  my  watch.  It  was  five 
minutes  to  twelve,  not  mid- 
night yet.  "Well  done,  old 
watch  ! "  I  said  to  it  out  loud, 
"  don't  you  hurry."  I  certainly 
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had  been  going  ahead  too  fast 
altogether,  looking  face  to  face 
with  the  day  after  to-morrow 
and  the  day  after  that,  and  all 
the  time  I  hadn't  been  six  hours 
away  from  my  friends  the 
justices.  There  came  the 
picture  as  I  waved  them  good- 
bye :  well,  that  wasn't  going  to 
be  farewell  to  the  world  and 
all  the  joy  of  it,  not  without  a 
fight  anyhow.  There  was  a 
slight  reaction  as  I  thought  of 
how  these  good  fellows  would 
turn  out  and  track  me  down  if 
they  knew  of  my  strait,  and  of 
how  they  never  could  possibly 
know. 

Pride  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  falling  :  it  compensates  by 
being  among  the  best  of  restora- 
tives after  the  fall.  It  was 
another  experience  to  add  to 
my  adventures ;  here  is  a  pride 
that  floats  youth  on  to  the 
doing  of  much  good  work,  and 
some  evil.  I  was  travelling 
through  another  cluster  of  out- 
of-the-way  sensations,  and  even 
the  recurrent  thought  that 
after  a  fight  for  life  I  might 
have  to  go  out  alone  and  un- 
spoken, became  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly self -gratification.  It  had 
been  the  way  of  pioneer  heroes 
and  explorers  from  all  time; 
their  way  was  good  enough  for 
me.  All  this  was  not  very  ex- 
alted, perhaps,  but  such  as  it 
was  it  set  me  slowly  on  my 
mental  feet  again,  and  gave 
me  heart  to  make  another  bid 
for  the  liberty  that  lay  some- 
where outside  my  open  prison. 

Without  doubt  I  had  un- 
wittingly guided  the  horse 
while  thinking  that  I  had  left 
everything  to  him.  This  time 
I  would  take  entire  charge,  and 


now  that  the  moon  was  up, 
surely  I  would  be  able  to  keep 
my  back  to  it  and  travel  west- 
ward till  I  came  to  some  road 
or  habitation.  Then  for  the 
first  time  there  occurred  to 
me  the  primary  instrument  for 
the  salvation  of  the  lost  man. 
To  send  my  voice  out  farther 
I  stood  upon  the  log,  put  my 
hands  to  my  mouth,  and  sent 
out  a  long  wailing  coo-e-e. 
There  came  no  answering 
sound.  I  shouted  again,  list- 
ened again :  there  was  not 
even  the  faintest  echo.  My 
voice  went  out  into  the  night 
and,  if  it  may  be  said  of  a 
sound,  disappeared.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  like  something  more  of 
me  that  was  lost,  and  would 
go  on  wandering  in  hunted 
circles  until  it  died  somewhere 
alone.  And  the  stillness  that 
followed  was  worse  by  far  than 
the  hush  that  had  succeeded 
to  the  death  of  the  night 
breeze,  for  it  brought  a  feel- 
ing that  I  had  somehow  done 
some  wrong,  that  I  had  dis- 
turbed or  hurt  something. 

Often  afterwards  I  had  that 
same  sensation ;  but  it  was  not 
for  many  years — indeed,  not 
until  only  a  little  way  back 
from  the  present  time — that 
I  came  to  some  dim  knowledge 
of  my  crime. 

Women  often  go  deeper  into 
the  mysteries  of  life  than  men. 
One  told  me  this,  that  often 
in  summer  she  would  go  out 
into  the  garden  at  night-time. 
Unlike  most  women,  she  would 
be  entirely  without  fear  of  the 
dark.  Even  if  there  were  no 
moon  nor  any  stars  it  would 
be  to  her  like  going  among 
friends,  to  walk  or  stand  for 
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hours  in  the  shrubberies,  or 
look  with  a  deep  sense  of  com- 
panionship and  yet  of  wonder 
at  the  night  -  altered  flowers 
and  the  great  self  -  contained 
trees. 

Only  there  was  one  con- 
dition, which  was  that  she 
must  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  If  she  would  move 
she  must  tread  softly  from 
place  to  place,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  anything.  For  at  the 
slightest  noise  the  spirits  of 
the  night,  the  humanity  that 
lurked  in  the  trees,  the  earth, 
the  flowers,  and  the  wordless 
little  sounds  that  were  all 
around,  would  become — so  she 
put  it — hostile,  and  she  would 
immediately  become  afraid,  but 
only  until  she  was  quiet  again. 
As  she  forced  herself  back 
eagerly  into  the  same  silence 
that  was  around  her  she  be- 
came merged  in  it,  and  could 
feel  all  of  them  — "All  of 
what  ? "  I  said ;  but  she  took 
no  notice  —  regarding  her  as 
a  friend.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  this  dark -time  was  the 
only  time  in  which  the  things 
—  "What  things?"  I  said 
again ;  but  she  went  on  — 
would  take  any  notice  of  her; 
and  it  was  an  exquisite  pleasure 
to  be  taken  in  amongst  them, 
to  be  treated  as  an  equal  by 
the  stately  trees,  the  beautiful 
roses,  and  all  the  other  things. 
I  did  not  any  longer  say  "  What 
things  ?  "  for  I  was  beginning  to 
understand  her,  and  to  gather, 
as  yet  only  dimly,  that  I  had 
felt  all  this  before,  and  had — 
but  never  as  she  had — come 
to  know  about  it,  and  to  feel 
grateful  to  the  presences  of 
solitude. 


For  I  had  known  loneliness 
such  as  fortunately  she  can 
never  know.  I  had  shouted 
myself  hoarse  to  fill  the  quiet 
bushland  with  what  I  took  for 
song,  and  thought  that  I  had 
company.  It  was  only  living 
on  the  memories  that  were 
associated  with  the  song ;  and 
when  I  had  finished  there 
would  be  no  applause,  but 
only  an  opposing,  chilling,  dis- 
turbed silence  that  frightened. 
Utterly  awed  and  unstrung,  I 
had  stared  into  the  camp-fire 
that  seemed  to  have  a  right 
to  make  its  tiny  noises  where 
I  had  none.  Gradually  I  had 
lifted  my  eyes  to  the  heavens. 
Very  gently  and  slowly  the 
stars,  the  grass,  the  trees,  and 
the  other  things  had  gathered 
round  and  made  friends.  With 
a  minimum  of  noise  I  had  then 
crept  into  my  blankets  by  the 
fire,  and  looked  around,  to  find 
a  palpable,  friendly,  comforting 
peace,  and  later — sleep. 

To  have  these  presences  of 
solitude  for  friends  is,  to  the 
man  who  must  live  much  alone, 
the  saving  grace  from  lonely 
madness.  I  had  had  them,  and 
I  had  never  thanked  them. 

It  had  been  left  for  her,  who 
had  never  known  the  stress  of 
utter  loneliness  as  I  had,  to 
point  out  to  me,  as  it  were, 
to  introduce  me,  to  these  so  un- 
assuming helpmeets  of  mine — 
helpmeets  through  many  weary 
years.  It  is  then,  through  her, 
if  she  will  do  it  for  me,  that  I 
wish  to  thank  them ;  for  still 
she  must  always  know  them 
better  than  I  do. 

I  only  know  that  they  go — 
rather  they  come — to  make  up 
all  that  there  is  of  peace  in  this 
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world.  Perhaps  her  better 
knowledge  means  a  clearer 
forecast,  than  that  given  to 
most,  of  the  Peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding. 

I  do  not  know. 

Once  more  I  rode  off  into  the 
night,  keeping  my  moon  shadow 
dead  ahead  of  me.  It  was  easy 
now  to  hold  on  a  comparatively 
straight  course.  Moreover,  it 
was  one  that  I  knew  was, 
roughly  speaking,  in  the  direc- 
tion I  wanted  to  go.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  a  glimmer  rose  up 
in  front  of  me,  and  presently 
I  oame  out  on  to  a  small 
clearing.  On  the  far  side  of 
it  was  a  bark  hut,  with  a  hole 
in  the  wall  for  a  window. 
Between  me  and  the  hut  was 
a  large  roughly  built  yard  that 
my  lately  acquired  sheep-lore 
told  me  held  about  two  and 
a  half  thousand  sheep.  I  rode 
round  the  yard,  got  off  my 
horse,  and  looked  in  through 
the  window.  The  candle  that 
had  guided  me  was  stuck 
crookedly  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  that  stood  on  a  packing- 
case  by  the  side  of  a  bunk. 
I  noted  all  the  squalid  un- 
tidiness of  a  man  who  lived 
carelessly  among  the  dirti- 
nesses that  grow  like  fungi  in 
that  dank  mental  swamp  that 
is  called  loneliness.  Unwashed 
rusty  tin  dishes  and  plates  were 
scattered  over  the  rough  table 
built  of  packing  -  cases ;  the 
earthen  floor  was  littered  with 
rubbish  and  ancient  copies  of  a 
big  weekly  from  the  far-away 
capital  city  on  the  sea-coast. 

No  dog  had  barked  at  my 
approach  or  since :  this  fact 
now  struck  me  with  a  quick 
uncanny  chill.  Under  a  bell- 


shaped  mosquito  -  curtain  I 
could  see  the  dim  outlines  of  a 
human  shape.  Then  I  jumped 
aside  startled,  my  face  and 
hair  tingling — something  had 
rubbed  against  both  my  legs. 
I  looked  down  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  bob-tailed  Smithfield 
sheep-dog,  that  stood  perfectly 
still  looking  up  at  me. 

What  could  have  cowed  him 
so  that,  being  awake,  he  had 
made  no  sound  at  a  strange 
arrival ;  or  had  the  dog  been 
expecting  somebody?  Then  he 
stretched  himself  out  on  the 
ground  with  his  head  resting 
on  my  foot.  I  saw  it  all  in  a 
flash  :  the  shepherd,  his  master, 
was  dead,  and  the  dog  wanted 
companionship  and  sympathy 
in  his  grief.  I  stooped  and 
patted  him  on  the  head :  he 
made  none  of  the  ordinary  dog 
answers  to  such  an  advance, 
but  just  wriggled  his  jaws  a 
little  farther  across  my  boot, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "I  don't 
mind  so  much  now  you're 
here." 

I  turned  to  my  horse  to 
mount  and  ride  away  from 
this  desolation.  Foot  in  stir- 
rup, I  paused,  and  it  came  to 
me  that  I  had  no  evidence 
the  man  was  dead,  except  that 
there  was  a  dog  that  had  not 
barked  and  was  particularly 
undemonstrative  and  mourn- 
ful. The  ridiculous  inconclus- 
iveness  of  this  reasoning  set 
me  gaping  at  the  fly  -  away 
state  of  my  mind,  which  at 
the  same  time  would  allow  of 
no  alternative.  Nevertheless, 
my  hands  and  eves  must  be 

«/  V 

satisfied.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
dead  but  dying,  in  which  case 
I  might  help  him;  and  again, 
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perhaps,  after  all,  I  was  a  little 
mad  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
the  lost  feeling,  and  he  was 
only  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
tired  shepherd,  in  which  case 
I  could  rouse  him  and  get  the 
meat  and  drink  that  I  stood 
in  need  of,  and  directions  that 
would  get  me  back  on  to  my 
road. 

I  hung  my  bridle-rein  over 
a  post  of  the  yard  and  walked 
back  to  the  hut,  the  dog  fol- 
lowing me.  As  I  stooped  to 
pass  through  the  low  doorway 
the  dog  ran  ahead,  and,  stand- 
ing by  the  foot  of  the  bunk, 
put  up  his  head,  and  sent 
out  a  long-drawn  howl  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  place  with 
grief  that  was  tangible :  you 
could  have  put  out  your  hand 
and  plucked  sorrow  into  it. 
There  was  neither  sound  nor 
movement  from  under  the 
mosquito  -  curtain.  Then  I 
knew,  but  still  my  hands  and 
eyes  must  feel  and  see.  I 
took  off  my  hat  as  I  came 
to  the  bunkside. 

He  was  a  very  old  man, — 
older,  I  judged,  than  our  oldest 
shepherd  at  the  camp  ;  he  had 
a  long  grey-white  beard,  and 
his  hands  were  folded  across 
his  chest.  He  was  like  a  pic- 
ture that  I  called  to  mind  as  I 
looked  at  him,  of  Moses  in  an 
old  Bible  at  home.  I  had 
heard  that  a  live  man  must 
move  if  his  naked  eyeball  is 
touched,  so  I  lifted  the  curtain, 
stretched  out  my  forefinger, 
and  boldly  touched  the  glassy 
surface.  There  was  no  tremor 
anywhere.  I  closed  his  eyes, 
and  dropped  the  curtain  of  that 
silent,  lonely  last  act  in  the 
drama  of  a  lifetime. 


The  dog,  who  had  known 
without  any  touching  of  eye- 
balls, was  looking  up  at  me 
gratefully.  I  knew,  if  any 
more  proof  were  needed,  that 
had  the  old  shepherd  been  alive 
and  asleep,  the  dog  would  have 
done  his  best  to  tear  me  to 
pieces.  I  could  not  eat  or  drink 
in  that  place.  At  the  door  I 
turned  back  to  the  dog  :  where 
he  had  stood  by  me  he  was 
stretched  on  the  ground. 

"You'd  better  come  along 
with  me,"  I  said.  "  Come  on." 

He  looked  up  at  the  bunk, 
then  put  his  head  down  on  his 
forepaws,  and  watched  me 
quietly  until  I  turned  my  back 
on  him. 

Outside  in  the  open  there 
was  a  new  radiance  in  the  east 
struggling  up  to  drown  the 
light  of  my  friend  the  moon, 
who  presently  took  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  nothing  but  a  lost 
little  piece  of  a  cloud  swinging 
very  slowly  to  the  west. 

I  hunted  round  the  clearing, 
the  while  the  sheep  in  the  yard 
began  to  bleat,  and  couples  of 
them  to  charge  buttingly  at 
one  another,  making  a  noise 
that  had  much  headache  in  it. 
Then  wheel-tracks  that  greeted 
my  eyes  like  two  old  friends, 
and  seemed  the  end  of  loneli- 
ness, and  spoke  of  food  as  well 
as  companionship.  They  were 
running  away  from  the  eastern 
light,  and  as  I  looked  along 
them  there  came  suddenly  a 
voice  from  no  great  distance 
away  singing — 

"  Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by,  Jenny, 
Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by." 

It  had  been  the  popular  song 
when  I  had  left  the  capital,  and 
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the  girl  that  I  have  called  the 
free  girl  had  sung  it  at  the 
home-station  that  last  night  of 
home  things  before  we  had 
started.  Then  through  the 
voice  came  the  sound  of  wheels 
and  hoofs,  and  presently  into 
my  sight  a  spring-cart  driven 
at  a  slow  trot  by  one  who  at 
the  first  glance  seemed  an  exact 
replica  of  our  ferret  -  faced 
freckled  horse-boy  at  the  camp. 
Seen  closer  he  had  no  freckles, 
but  a  healthy  brown  face  full 
of  carelessness  and  life. 

"G'day,"  he  said,  with  the 
bushman's  inclination  of  the 
head,  which  is  neither  nod  nor 
shake,  and  is  inimitable  by  town 
dwellers. 

"  Rations  for  the  old  brusher 
at  the  hut,"  he  went  on  when 
I  had  given  him  greeting  with 
a  spurious  imitation  of  his  own 
headwork.  .  .  .  "What  you 
might  call  an  early  start,  ain't 
it  ?  ...  come  ten  miles  from 
the  station  now,  and  three  more 
out-stations  to  go  to,  ...  get 
home  about  midnight  I  shall, 
.  .  .  did  you  camp  with  him  ?  " 
and  he  pushed  his  chin  out 
towards  the  clearing. 

The  sight  of  the  wheel-tracks, 
then  the  man  and  his  cheery 
greeting,  had  given  me  an  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  being  found. 
I  had,  so  to  speak,  come  back 
into  life  :  for  the  moment  I  had 
forgotten  the  old  man  who  had 
just  gone  out  of  it,  the  bark 
tomb  behind  me,  and  the  dog 
guarding  it.  The  sudden  ques- 
tion brought  it  all  back,  and 
again  I  felt  very,  very  small. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  didn't  camp 
with  him,  I  only  got  there  a 
while  back  .  .  .  been  bushed 
.  .  .  the  old  chap's  dead."  The 


man's  careless  face  changed, 
and  he  stared  at  me  and  nodded 
his  head  slowly  for  a  full 
minute.  We  were  probably 
both  to  think  of  it  again  at 
intervals,  but  just  then  that 
was  all  the  mourning  space. 
I  saw  his  face  come  back  to 
material  things. 

"And  I  brought  him  out  a 
bottle  of  Pain-Killer ;  the  poor 
old  beggar  said  he  felt  bad  last 
week." 

"He  won't  want  any  pain- 
killer," I  said  stupidly.  .  .  . 
"I'll  go  back  with  you  if  you 
like  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  look  at 
him." 

We  went  back  and  looked  at 
the  old  man :  the  dog  rose  to 
receive  us,  and  laid  himself 
down  again  as  we  went  out. 
Bush-like  the  man  had  a  plan 
ready  in  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  time  I  ate  starvingly  of 
the  bread  and  salt  mutton  he 
gave  me  out  of  the  cart,  wash- 
ing it  down  in  whole  lumps 
with  a  bottle  of  cold  tea.  He 
told  me  that  I  could  not  miss 
my  way  to  the  station  now, 
also  that  it  was  more  or  less 
on  my  road.  He  said  that  if 
I  would  go  there  and  give 
word  about  the  old  shepherd 
he  would  stay,  let  the  sheep 
out  of  the  yard,  and  keep  them 
feeding  near  the  hut. 

I  left  him  and  rode  away 
into  a  glorious  morning,  think- 
ing more  about  the  station 
hand  who  had  to  stay  about 
the  hut  than  of  the  dead  old 
man  inside  it. 

The  second  night  following 
all  this  had  just  fallen  when 
the  fires  of  my  travelling  home 
sprang  up  one  by  one  in  front 
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of  me.  Rarman  was  doing  a 
short  turn  of  watching  while 
the  shepherds  ate  their  supper. 
I  led  my  horse  up  to  him, — in- 
deed I  had  been  leading  him 
most  of  the  day. 

"You've  been  a  devil  of  a 
long  time,"  he  said,  when  we 
had  said  "  Good  evening"  to  one 
another. 

I  told  him  how  I  had  been 
bushed,  and  he  laughed  at  me  : 
I  had  never  heard  him  laugh 
so  much  before. 

"What  about  the  court?" 
he  said  presently. 

"Won  both  cases,"  I  answered 
stiffly,  for  my  mind  had  flashed 
back  to  me  some  of  my  sensa- 
tions through  that  long  night, 
and  to  my  youthful  notions  they 
did  not  appear  as  anything  to 
laugh  at. 

"Oh,  that's  good,"  he  said, 
"  that's  very  good.  .  .  .  How 
did  you  do  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied. 
"I  think  the  J. P. 's  did  it." 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
anyhow.  .  .  .  You've  had  rather 
a  rough  time,  go  and  have  some 
food ;  .  .  .  and  I  say,  .  .  .  the 
cook's  got  a  nip  of  rum  put 
away  for  you." 

There  is  not  much  more  to 
tell,  for  by  this  time  there  was 
grass  and  water  everywhere, 
and,  taking  these  and  fine 
weather  for  circumstances, 
droving  becomes  a  happy  and 
consequently  uninteresting  ex- 
istence. We  travelled  east- 
wards mainly  on  the  course  of 
one  of  the  big  rivers.  Rarman 
and  I  were  hitting  it  off  much 
better,  and  one  night,  when  the 
Fates  of  droving  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  been 
having  too  good  a  time,  we  drew 


still  closer  together,  for  there  is 
no  tie  between  men  like  stress. 
It  was  in  this  way :  Rarman 
made  one  of  his  very  rare  mis- 
takes, and  instead  of  examining 
them,  took  the  word  of  a  local 
stockman,  who  seemed  reliable, 
concerning  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  banks  were  boggy. 
It  took  the  rest  of  the  men  all 
their  time  to  keep  the  other 
flocks  away  and  get  them  to  a 
safe  watering-place  half  a  mile 
away,  while  Rarman  and  I  did 
three  hours  of  such  work  as,  in 
a  pretty  hard  and  rough  career, 
I  have  not  run  against  since. 
For  this  is  another  sort  of  oc- 
casion when  sheep  go  mad. 
Often  when  either  of  us  had 
dragged  one  of  the  poor  silly 
brutes  out  of  the  mud,  where 
it  was  suffocating  or  drowning, 
it  would  run  back  and  go  on 
with  its  idiotic  suicide.  Soaked 
in  very  cold  water  and  caked 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  cling- 
ing viscous  mud  that  occasional 
swimming  after  some  more  de- 
termined sheep  would  not  wash 
off,  we  toiled  and  dragged  and 
carried  till  the  day  had  gone 
out,  and  a  full  moon  slowly 
raised  her  search-light  for  our 
help.  Rarman  threw  me  occa- 
sional words  of  encouragement 
and  blasphemous  approval  when 
we  came  within  hearing  of  one 
another :  they  came  to  me  as 
bugle-calls,  for  indeed  the  scene 
was  full  to  the  brim  with  ex- 
citement, and  I  worked  silently, 
giving  every  nerve  and  muscle 
of  my  body  with  a  fanatic 
fervour  more  of  fight  than  of 
work.  We  lost  about  thirty 
sheep,  and  when  we  got  the 
rest  of  them  to  the  camp,  I  fell 
down  and  lay  flat  on  my  back 
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for  hours  with  no  command  of 
my  limbs,  that  just  twitched 
and  twitched  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. They  had  to  lift  me  into 
my  blankets.  Rarman  brought 
me  some  tea  and  food,  and 
swore  roundly  that  Englishmen 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth  after 
all,  and  that  when  he  had  a 
big  enough  cheque  he  would  go 
seek  this  Charing  Cross  I  talked 
so  much  about. 

Then  came  the  last  incident 
worth  recording. 

Catarrh ! 

By  the  law  we  should  have 
notified  the  nearest  station,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the 
slaughter  and  burning  of  the 
entire  flock.  Instead  we  cut 
a  few  throats  and  burnt  the 
carcasses.  Our  luck  went  that 
the  disease  did  not  spread  ;  but 
it  was  a  tremendously  risky 
business  for  Rarman,  who  laid 
himself  open  to  I  know  not 
what  terrible  penalties. 

After  that  everything  went 
well,  and  the  finish  of  the  trip 
became  a  long-drawn-out  pic- 
nic. The  country  near  home 
that  we  had  left  nothing  but 
brown-black  earth,  utterly  bare 
of  sustenance  for  stock,  had  been 
transformed  into  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden.  Rolling  downs, 
timbered  here  and  there  in 
patches,  the  blue  sky  above, 
and  the  floor  a  shimmering 
green  carpet  of  luscious  grass 
and  herbage.  Coming  to  a 
station  belonging  to  the  owner 
of  our  own  sheep,  we  drew  forty 
or  fifty  ration  sheep  as  fat  as 
fat  could  be,  and  then  you 
might  have  seen  the  curious 


spectacle  of  men  throwing  away 
the  lean  of  the  meat  and  eating 
solid  chunks  of  fat,  for  all  the 
world  like  Esquimaux. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  until  the 
sheep  were  jumping  and  buck- 
ing through  the  railway-gates 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
head  station, — the  gates  where 
months  that  seemed  like  years 
ago  I  had  made  my  mistake 
about  the  hobbles,  and  had 
looked  along  the  shining  iron 
rails  that  led  down  to  the 
capital,  where  lay  the  big  ships 
bound  for  England.  Then  the 
station  itself,  and  Rarman 
counted  out  8500  and  odd  of 
the  10,000  we  had  started  away 
with. 

The  manager  showered  con- 
gratulations upon  him,  for  after 
that  drought  there  were  drovers 
coming  home  by  coach,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  no  sheep 
to  bring  with  them :  but  Rar- 
man turned  to  the  two  young 
Englishmen  and  me,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  have  done 
it  without  us ;  and  I  tingled 
with  the  pride  of  youth  and 
the  knowledge  of  work  done. 

Presently  I  was  free,  with  a 
good  few  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
and  Rarman  and  I  together 
slipped  along  the  shining  iron 
rail  down  to  the  capital.  Then 
together  we  went  and  looked  at 
the  big  ships  bound  for  England. 
He  eyed  me  questioningly. 

"  Charing  Cross  ?  "  he  said, 
waving  his  hand  to  the  ships. 

I  laughed  in  his  face.  "  Not 
yet,"  I  answered  him.  "  They've 
lost  their  grip." 

J.  STANLEY  HUGHES. 
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AULD     REEKIE. 


IN  one  of  his  wayward  fits, 
when  his  capricious  fancy  had 
for  the  moment  overpowered 
his  reason,  Louis  Stevenson 
has  left  on  record  an  opinion 
which  can  only  be  regarded  by 
his  countrymen  as  an  outrage- 
ous paradox  or  a  pestilent 
heresy.  He  has  hinted — nay,  he 
has  as  much  as  asserted  in  so 
many  words — the  superiority  of 
English  over  Scottish  scenery. 
In  his  '  Memories '  he  recalls 
his  delighted  wonder  as  a  boy 
when  he  first  gazed  on  an 
English  landscape — "  the  warm 
habitable  age  of  towns  and 
hamlets,"  the  stiles  and  hedge- 
rows, the  sluggish  rivers,  the 
smock  -  frocks,  the  chimes  of 
bells,  the  grey  church-towers, 
and  above  all  "  the  many  wind- 
mills bickering  together  in  a 
fresh  breeze  over  a  woody 
country."  While  he  was  about 
it,  he  might  as  well  have  added 
to  his  list  of  pleasing  prospects 
the  factory  chimneys,  the  stucco 
villas,  and  the  red-brick  dis- 
senting chapels  of  an  English 
town.  Whether  Stevenson 
wrote  thus  from  conviction  or 
caprice  is  no  great  matter. 
Usually  a  Scottish  youth  is  not 
deeply  steeped  in  sentiment ; 
and  the  long-legged  (and  long- 
headed) "callants" — Snell  Ex- 
hibitioners and  so  forth — who 
troop  yearly  to  Balliol  or  Cam- 
bridge from  Aberdeen  or  Glas- 
gow, as  it  may  be,  have  as  a 
rule  more  Greek  than  poetry 
in  their  heads ;  and  as  they 
travel  southwards  are  think- 
ing more  of  the  scones  and 


cakes  they  have  brought  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  their 
journey  than  of  church  towers 
and  windmills.  In  their  new 
surroundings  they  are  little 
affected  by  the  genius  loci;  and 
if  they  feel  any  sentiment  or 
draw  any  comparisons,  it  is  not 
in  favour  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  False  modesty  has 
never  been  the  besetting  vice 
of  the  Scottish  nation ;  and  a 
Scotsman  who  has  not  a 
good  conceit  of  himself  and  his 
belongings  is  not  worthy  of 
his  name.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Richie  Mouiplies, 
in  a  conversation  with  George 
Heriot,  compares  the  grimy 
West  Port  in  Edinburgh  with 
Holbein's  stately  gateway  at 
Whitehall,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter ;  and  when  chal- 
lenged to  name  as  fine  a  river 
as  the  Thames,  repeats  in  a 
tone  of  ineffable  contempt, 
"  The  Thames  !  God  bless  your 
honour's  judgment,  we  have 
at  Edinburgh  the  Water  of 
Leith  and  the  Nor'  Loch." 
So,  too,  when  Jeanie  Deans  is 
called  on  to  admire  the  un- 
rivalled view  from  Richmond 
Park,  her  praise  is  only  quali- 
fied :  "  It's  braw  rich  feeding 
for  the  cows,  but  I  like  just  as 
weel  to  look  at  the  craigs  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  sea 
coming  in  ayont  them,  as  at  a' 
thae  muckle  trees."  Even  so, 
and  with  far  more  reason,  a 
Scottish  youth  might  consider 
the  Cam  a  poor  exchange  for 
the  Clyde ;  Nuneham  and  God- 
stow  tame  and  prosaic  after 
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the  Kyles  of  Bute;  and  even 
Windsor  insignificant  when 
contrasted  with  the  grim,  old 
castle  that  frowns  beneath 
Arthur's  Seat. 

No,  most  assuredly,  it  is 
not  the  Scottish  but  the  Eng- 
lish youth  who,  if  he  has 
a  spark  of  poetry  or  senti- 
ment in  his  nature,  finds  his 
heart  strangely  stirred  when  he 
crosses  the  Border  for  the  first 
time — especially  if  he  crosses  it 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Wav- 
erley  route.  No  wonders  of 
subsequent  travel  —  not  even 
his  first  view  of  St  Peter's  or 
of  the  surf  beating  on  the  reefs 
of  Jaffa — will  ever  obliterate 
the  memory  of  his  entrance 
into  the  enchanted  land  of  Sir 
Walter.  All  is  so  strange  and 
yet  so  familiar,  like  the  reali- 
sation of  some  delightful  dream 
— the  Teviot  and  Liddesdale, 
the  Eildon  Hills  and  Gala  Water, 
Ettrick  and  Melrose.  A  thou- 
sand memories  of  the  past 
idealise  and  dignify  the  bare 
and  rugged  features  of  the 
landscape ;  and  the  very  names 
of  the  stations  recall  a  legend 
or  a  history.  On  the  wayside 
platforms  he  recognises  all  the 
familiar  types  of  those  immortal 
novels  —  the  laird  and  the 
bailie,  the  captain  and  the 


provost's  lady,  the  fish -wife 
and  "the  Dougal  creature." 
Hector  Maclntyre  is  there  with 
his  gun -case  and  golf -clubs; 
and  Alan  Fairford,  advocate; 
and  the  burly  form  of  Dandie 
Dinmont  in  his  homespun.  Aye, 
and  if  he  has  eyes  in  his  head, 
our  young  traveller  soon  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Scott  had 
not  to  go  far  to  seek  his  proto- 
types of  Jeanie  Deans  or  Cath- 
erine Seyton,  for  there  are  the 
Scottish  lasses,  fair  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  with  their  auburn 
tresses  and  blue  eyes,  with  their 
gentle  manners  and  soft  voices, 
as  charming  now  as  in  the  days 
of  the  "  Flower  of  Strathmore  " 
or  "Mally  Lee."1  Nor  is  the 
first  impression  of  Edinburgh 
in  any  sense  a  disappointment. 
The  view  from  Princes  Street 
across  the  valley,  with  the  in- 
tervening gardens,  strikes  and 
attracts  the  most  ignorant  and 
unobservant  tourist.  The 
"  Empress  of  the  North  "  does 
indeed  sit  proudly  on  her 
throne ;  and  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  irregular  line  of 
buildings  which  dominate  the 
crags  in  front  of  you,  storey 
piled  upon  storey,  and  culmin- 
ating in  "a  Bass  rock  upon 
dry  land,  carrying  a  crown  of 
battlements  and  towers."  And, 


1  The  "  Flower  of  Strathmore  "  was  Miss  Murray  of  Lintrose — the  "  Phemie  " 
who  inspired  Burns  with  one  of  his  most  charming  songs : 

"Blithe,  blithe  and  bonnie  was  she, 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben  ; 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Earn, 
And  blithe  in  Glenturit  Glen.' 

"  Mally  Lee"  was  a  Mrs  Sleigh,  afterwards  married  to  Lord  Lyon,  and  celebrated 
by  Allan  Ramsay  in  the  ballad  quoted  by  David  Balfour's  disreputable  caddie 
with  reference  to  Catriona  : 

"As  Mally  Lee  cam'  doun  the  street,  her  capuchin  did  flee  ; 
She  cuist  a  look  ahint  her,  to  see  her  negligee  ; 
And  we're  a'  gaun  east  and  wast,  we're  a'  gaun  ajee, 
We're  a'  gaun  east  and  wast  a-courtin'  Mally  Lee." 

Capuchin  is  a  short  silk  coat,  and  negligee  a  loose  gown. 
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by  way  of  contrast,  nothing 
can  be  more  charming  on  a 
fine  summer  afternoon  than 
Princes  Street  itself — broader 
than  the  Corso,  statelier  than 
the  Eivoli,  as  crowded  as  the 
Quadrant.  "  Seen  in  its  glory, 
with  soft  air  coming  from  the 
inland  hills,  military  music 
sounding  from  the  hollow  of 
its  gardens,  and  flags  all  wav- 
ing on  its  palaces — it  is  what 
Paris  ought  to  be." 

But  picturesque  as  Edin- 
burgh now  appears  to  the 
casual  visitor,  it  must  have 
been  ten  times  more  so  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Judging  from  old  prints  and 
descriptions,  no  city  could  have 
had  more  charming  surround- 
ings ;  certainly  no  Scottish  city 
was  more  strikingly  graced  by 
groups  of  trees  and  shrubberies. 
In  the  old  town  a  line  of  elms 
ran  along  the  front  of  James' 
Court  towards  the  present 
Bank  of  Scotland  ;  College 
Street  was  then  unbuilt,  and 
the  space  round  the  College 
itself  was  covered  with  green 
fields  and  gardens;  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Canongate  were 
full  of  beautiful  trees;  there 
was  a  fine  group  on  Calton 
Hill  itself ;  Leith  Walk,  Lauris- 
ton,  and  the  grounds  of  Heriot's 
Hospital  were  all  well  wooded  ; 
while  in  the  environs  were 
charming  country  seats — Muir- 
house,  Merchiston  Castle, 
Grange,  Lauriston  Castle,  with 
their  gardens  and  "policies," 
lawns  and  bowling-greens.  The 
new  town  then  stopped  short 
at  Queen  Street,  which  com- 
manded a  charming  prospect 
of  the  Firth  and  the  hills  of 
Fife ;  and  here  was  the  favour- 


ite promenade  of  fashion  on 
summer  evenings.  Close  below 
were  the  woods  and  lawns  of 
Lord  Moray's  house,  Drum- 
sheugh,  and  General  Scott's 
villa  of  Belle vue,  which  covered 
the  land  between  what  is  now 
York  Place  and  Canonmills,  and 
was  then  a  wilderness  of  groves 
and  shrubberies.  Streets  and 
squares  now  occupy  the  site 
of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Cockburn.  The 
Water  of  Leith  and  the  little 
hamlet  of  Dean  still  delight 
the  traveller;  but  the  lovely 
surroundings  of  Dean  itself, 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the 
Nisbets,  with  its  shrubberies 
of  evergreens,  have  disappeared ; 
and  Lord  Cockburn  saw  the 
trees  cut  down  "as  a  drove 
of  hogs  would  treat  a  bed  of 
hyacinths."  On  all  sides  the 
city  has  extended  itself  in  the 
lines  of  unlovely  villas,  anathe- 
matised by  Ruskin  and  Louis 
Stevenson.  One  continuous 
suburb,  under  many  names — 
Newington,  Grange,  Morning- 
side  —  stretches  from  Craig- 
millar  Castle,  "bosomed  high  in 
tufted  trees,"  to  Craiglockart. 
Bruntsfield  Links  has  been 
encroached  upon  by  builders 
and  deserted  by  the  Honour- 
able Company  of  Golfers.  A 
suburban  railway  is  carried 
along  the  bed  of  the  Pow  Burn 
— once  a  sparkling  stream. 
The  Borough  Muir,  where 
Lord  Marmion  beheld  the 
countless  pavilions  of  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  has  long  since  been 
covered  with  houses — which 
have  invaded  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Braid  Hills  themselves. 
These,  however,  have  so  far 
escaped  the  encroachments  of 
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the  jerry  builder :  "  the  nor- 
thern side  is  one  of  the  breeziest 
of  public  parks  and  most  haz- 
ardous of  courses.  The  south- 
ern declivities  and  hollows  are 
similarly  occupied  as  a  private 
course  for  the  Mortonhall  Club : 
gutta  balls  are  now  lost  where 
the  fairies  once  danced  round 
the  Elf  Loch,  and  long  drives 
are  made  from  beside  the  Buck 
Stane. " l  Arthur's  Seat  still  re- 
mains inviolate,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  little 
village  of  Duddingston,  nestling 
beneath  its  shadow,  with  its 
Norman  church,  and  peaceful 
loch  beloved  by  skaters  in  a 
hard  winter. 

If  the  neighbourhood  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  pic- 
turesqueness,  the  Old  Town 
has  fared  even  worse.  It  has 
been  hopelessly  modernised — 
restored  and  rebuilt  beyond 
all  recognition.  So  completely 
have  the  ancient  wynds  and 
closes,  the  timber  -  fronted 
houses  and  secluded  mansions, 
disappeared,  that  the  sites  of 
many  of  them  are  purely  con- 
jectural. Their  very  names 
have  perished  with  them. 
Banks,  county  buildings,  news- 
paper offices,  and  board  schools 
now  occupy  the  ground  for- 
merly covered  by  a  wilderness 
of  "lands"  that  soared  up  ten 
stories  and  more  from  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  construc- 


tion of  the  North  Bridge  in 
1772,  across  the  valley  to  the 
New  Town, — although,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Rosebery,  it  was 
"the  foundation  of  the  city's 
beauty," — destroyed  at  one  fell 
swoop  all  the  picturesque  old 
closes  between  the  Netherbow 
and  the  Tron.  John  Knox's 
house  is  almost  the  only  survival 
of  the  past  in  this  direction. 
Sixteen  years  later,  the  South 
Bridge  was  built  across  the 
Cowgate  towards  the  College, 
and  a  further  demolition  of 
ancient  buildings  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  The  Bow- 
head,  associated  with  Major 
Weir,  —  that  magician  of  ac- 
cursed memory,  —  has  disap- 
peared ;  and  though  the  West 
Bow — a  narrow  and  tortuous 
street  which  connects  the 
Grassmarket  and  the  Lawn- 
market — still  retains  its  name, 
Victoria  Street  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  "sanctified 
bends "  down  which  Claver- 
house  rode  with  his  troopers 
towards  the  West  Port.2  This 
street  was  the  Via  Dolorosa  to 
many  an  unfortunate  wretch 
on  his  way  "  to  glorify  God 
in  the  Grassmarket,"  where  a 
cross  in  the  pavement  still 
marks  the  site  of  the  "gallows 
tree."  It  was  from  a  dyer's 
pole,  projecting  from  a  house 
close  by,  that  Porteous  was 
hanged  by  the  mob  in  1736. 


J  Morton  Hall  originally  belonged  to  the  St  Glairs  of  Roslin,  to  whose 
ancestor  it  was  granted  by  the  Bruce  as  a  reward  for  having  saved  his  life  from 
a  buck  during  a  stag  hunt ;  and  was  held  on  the  condition  of  winding  three  blasts 
on  the  horn  from  the  "  Buck  Stane"  when  the  king  was  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
Geddie's  'Romantic  Edinburgh,'  p.  205. 

2  "As  he  passed  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
Ilka  carline  was  flyting  and  wagging  her  pow  ; 
But  some  young  plants  of  grace  that  looked  couthy  and  slee, 
Said,  '  Luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee.'  " 
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The  scene  has  been  described 
by  a  master-hand — the  square 
"crimson  with  torchlight,  spec- 
tators filling  every  window  of 
the  tall  houses,  the  Castle 
standing  high  above  the 
tumult,  amid  the  blue  mid- 
night and  the  stars."  The 
great  fire  (or  rather  fires,  for 
there  were  three  of  them) 
swept  away  all  the  closes  on 
the  south  side  of  Parliament 
Square;  and  both  Lord  Cock- 
burn  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  left  us  a  vivid  description 
of  the  awful  scene  they  wit- 
nessed as  one  tall  "  land  "  after 
another,  some  of  them  fifteen 
stories  high — "  vomiting  flames 
like  a  volcano," — and  finally 
the  steeple  of  the  Tron  Church 
itself,  came  crashing  down  into 
the  abyss  of  fire. 

It  was  inevitable  and  neces- 
sary that  many  of  these  narrow 
and  unsavoury  wynds  and  closes 
should  be  swept  away  in  spite 
of  their  countless  legends  and 
traditions,  for  they  were  as  foul 
and  dirty  as  the  old  rookeries 
of  the  Seven  Dials  and  Clare 
Market ;  indeed  some  of  them 
were  positively  unsafe  for 
habitation.  The  general  dirt 
and  squalor  were  inconceiv- 
able. An  open  sewer  ran 
down  the  middle  of  the  Cow- 
gate,  and,  when  in  flood, 
this  "  Coogate  Strand  "  was  as 
filthy  and  malodorous  as  the 
Fleet  Ditch  described  by  Gay. 
Within  doors,  a  Lord  of  Session 
thought  three  rooms  and  a 
kitchen  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough "  for  himself  and  his 
family ;  while  "  a  thriving 


goldsmith  stowed  away  his 
menage  in  a  couple  of  small 
rooms  above  his  booth,  plastered 
against  the  walls  of  St  Giles' 
Church."  Windows  were  rarely 
opened,  and  "  the  clartier  the 
cosier"  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  inmates.1  The  supply 
of  water  was  miserably  in- 
adequate, and  was  carried 
from  house  to  house  by  water- 
caddies  in  leather  jackets  and 
skull  -  caps,  resembling  the 
aguadores  of  Asturias  described 
by  George  Borrow.  It  was 
small  wonder  that  children 
should  have  died  like  sheep  in 
this  vitiated  and  tainted  at- 
mosphere. Sir  Walter  Scott's 
six  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
born  in  the  College  Wynd,  died 
in  their  infancy,  and  his  own 
life  was  only  saved  by  his  being 
sent  to  the  pure  air  of  Sandy- 
Knowe. 

But  though,  as  we  have  said, 
it  was  inevitable  that  many  of 
these  crazy  tenements  should 
be  demolished,  and  light  and 
air  admitted  through  the 
crowded  alleys  and  closes  that 
shut  in  both  sides  of  the  High 
Street,  yet  many  of  the  pictur- 
esque mansions  of  historical 
interest  might  well  have  been 
spared  to  us.  For  instance, 
Mary  of  Guise's  Palace,  near 
the  Castle,  with  its  armorial 
bearings,  its  panelled  rooms, 
and  its  secret  oratory,  was 
destroyed  in  1846  to  make 
room  for  the  New  College. 
Even  more  interesting  was 
Robert  Gourlay's  house,  in  the 
Old  Bank  Close,  demolished 
in  1834,  —  a  picturesque  and 


1  Clarty  =  dirty.     Abbotsford  was  known  as  "  Clarty  Hole"  before  it  was  re- 
christened  by  Sir  Walter. 
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massive  edifice,  solidly  built 
by  a  wealthy  burgher,  with 
curiously  intricate  internal  ar- 
rangements which  adapted  it 
admirably  for  a  state  prison. 
But  the  grossest  act  of  vandal- 
ism of  all  was  perpetrated  by 
the  city  magistrates  in  1756, 
when  they  pulled  down  the 
Market  Cross,  on  the  ground 
of  its  obstructing  the  highway. 
This  sacrilege  provoked  the 
well-known  outburst  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott— 

"  Oh,  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! — 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said. "  * 

Sir  Walter  might  well  be 
angry ;  for  the  Cross  had  been 
associated  for  centuries  with 
stirring  events  and  tragic 
memories.  It  was  the  focus 
and  centre  of  the  national  life 
of  Scotland.  Sometimes  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  riotous  festiv- 
ity, when  the  fountain  near  it 
flowed  with  claret  on  a  royal 
birthday.  Sometimes  on  the 
scaffold  under  its  shadow  the 
heads  of  patriots  or  traitors, 
such  as  the  great  Montrose  and 
his  enemy  Argyll,  had  fallen 
beneath  the  axe  of  the  Maiden. 
Here  one  king  after  another 
had  been  proclaimed  and  the 
Scottish  laws  promulgated ; 
and  here,  on  the  eve  of  Flod- 
den,  ghostly  heralds  were  said 
to  have  summoned  King  James 
and  his  lords  to  appear  be- 
fore Pluto.  Here,  too,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant had  been  publicly  burnt 
in  1682 ;  and  later,  on  the 


same  spot,  the  common  hang- 
man had  made  a  bonfire  of 
the  standards  captured  from 
Charles  Edward  at  Culloden. 
In  more  peaceful  times  the 
Cross  had  been  the  centre  of 
all  the  characteristic  sights 
and  sounds  of  Edinburgh  life, 
and  the  space  around  it  was 
filled  every  forenoon  with  a 
motley  throng  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men :  fine  gen- 
tlemen in  ruffles  and  periwigs ; 
tradesmen  chatting  at  their 
doors ;  fishwives,  water-carriers, 
coalmen,  vendors  of  sand  and 
soot,  all  bawling  their  wares 
at  the  top  of  their  voices ; 
bedesmen  in  their  blue  gowns, 
town  -  guardsmen  with  their 
Lochaber  axes;  "caddies," 
the  blackguard  and  ubiquitous 
commissionaires  of  the  period, 
— all  combined  to  make  up  an 
assemblage  as  unique  as  it  was 
picturesque. 

Close  to  the  Cross  were  the 
Luckenbooths,  a  range  of  tall 
buildings  which  blocked  up 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
High  Street  and  were  not  re- 
moved till  1817.  Between  them 
and  St  Giles'  Church  were  the 
Krames,  a  range  of  booths 
tenanted  (as  Carlyle  remem- 
bered them)  by  "eager  little 
old  women  in  miniature  shops," 
who  kept  a  paradise  of  toys 
for  children.  The  High  Street 
itself  had  been  the  admiration 
of  every  traveller  from  Defoe 
and  Pennant  to  Dr  Johnson 
himself,  from  its  space  and 
breadth  and  the  tall  and  pic- 
turesque houses  which  lined 


1  The  broken  shaft  of  the  Cross  has  been  re-erected,  not  far  from  its  original 
position,  on  an  octagonal  pedestal,  with  an  inscription,  by  the  late  W.  E. 
Gladstone. 
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it  on  either  side.  From  time 
immemorial  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  brawls,  bickers,  tul- 
zies,  and  bruilzies  innumerable, 
for  the  Edinburgh  mob  has 
ever  been  the  most  turbulent 
in  history.  It  needed  little 
to  stir  the  passions  of  rival 
factions  in  those  days.  A 
chance  encounter,  a  jostle,  an 
angry  word,  followed  by  a  blow 
—  and  then  the  clansmen's 
swords  were  out,  and  there 
was  a  sharp  combat  like  that 
between  the  Leslies  and  the 
Setons  in  which  Roland 
Graeme  took  part.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  street  fight  between 
the  Douglases  and  Hamiltons, 
known  as  "  Cleanse  the  Cause- 
way,"— 

"  When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw   broadswords    flash    and    torches 
redden," — 

almost  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  a  pitched  battle;  and  on 
two  occasions  James  VI.  was 
in  some  danger  of  being  as- 
saulted by  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects,— once  in  1591,  when  he 
sought  refuge  in  a  skinner's 
booth  and  stood  there  "shak- 
ing for  fear  "  ;  and  a  few  years 
later,  when  he  was  besieged  in 
the  Tolbooth  itself,  and  vowed 
on  his  escape  that  he  would 
raze  the  accursed  city  to  the 
ground. 

St  Giles',  with  its  imperial 
crown  and  spire,  is  still  the 
most  imposing  building  in  Edin- 
burgh. Its  exterior  has  suffered 
much  from  the  tastelessness  of 
the  restorer;  but  the  interior, 
grey,  solemn,  and  impressive 
as  befits  the  High  Church  of 
an  austere  religion,  has  —  al- 


though it  has  undergone  ex- 
tensive repairs  —  altered  little 
since  the  day  when  John  Knox 
"  danged  the  pulpit  to  blads  " 
in  its  southern  aisle,  and  de- 
nounced the  idolatries  of  the 
Moabitish  woman.  Like  the 
High  Street,  St  Giles'  has  been 
the  centre  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  episodes  of  the  national 
history,  and  has  reflected  the 
varying  forms  of  faith  and 
manners.  Mass  has  been  cele- 
brated there  by  priests  at  one 
or  another  of  its  forty  altars ; 
preachers  in  breastplates  and 
jack-boots  have  expounded  the 
Scripture  from  its  pulpits ; 
cannon  have  been  mounted  on 
the  north  porch  and  fired 
against  the  Castle ;  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  Jenny  Geddes' 
practical  protest  against  Epis- 
copacy when  she  hurled  her 
cutty-stool  at  the  head  of  the 
preacher  of  the  day,  with  the 
famous  words,  "Deil  colic  the 
wame  o'  ye, — dost  thou  say 
Mass  in  my  lug ! "  In  less 
stormy  times  St  Giles'  has 
been  the  temple  of  silence  and 
reconciliation,  and  here  repose 
the  remains  of  the  cruel  Duke 
of  Albany,  the  "good  Regent  " 
Murray,  "the  great  Marquis" 
of  Montrose  and  his  life-long 
enemy,  Argyll. 

The  High  Street  terminates 
at  the  Netherbow  Port — de- 
molished in  1764.  It  marked 
the  city  boundary,  and  was  in 
fact  the  Temple  Bar  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  a  far  more  impos- 
ing structure,  with  its  tall 
central  tower  above  an  arch- 
way, flanked  by  four  turrets 
in  the  old  Scottish  style. 
From  the  Netherbow  the 
Canongate  stretches  to  Holy- 
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rood  —  the  main  avenue  be- 
tween the  palace  and  the 
city.  No  one  would  imagine 
from  the  present  condition  of 
this  unlovely  and  unsavoury 
highway  that  it  was  formerly 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  of 
Edinburgh,  and  lined  with  the 
houses  of  almost  every  Scottish 
family  of  distinction,  dukes  and 
earls,  lords  of  session,  generals 
and  statesmen.  But  this  was 
before  the  Court  migrated  to 
the  Castle,  and  when  Holyrood 
was  the  favourite  palace  of  Scot- 
tish kings.  Canongate  was  the 
appanage  and  property  of  the 
Abbey,  with  rich  lands  and 
benefices,  and  with  its  own 
magistrates  and  tolbooth  ;  and 
the  street  itself  was  at  once  the 
Strand  and  Piccadilly  of  the 
time.  But  it  had  fallen  from 
its  high  estate  even  in  Allan 
Ramsay's  day,  who  calls  it  "a 
puir  eldrich  hole";  and  still 
worse  days  were  in  store  for 
it  when  the  tide  of  fashion 
set  in  the  direction  of  the  New 
Town.  There  is  little  left  now- 
adays to  remind  the  visitor  of 
its  former  splendours ;  and  even 
the  few  historical  mansions 
which  time  and  the  Town 
Council  have  spared  have 
sadly  degenerated  from  their 
former  magnificence.  Queens- 
berry  House,  once  a  stately 
building  in  the  style  of  a  French 
chateau,  was  dismantled  and 
sold  by  "  Old  Q  "—the  degener- 
ate Douglas  anathematised  by 
Burns,  and  by  Thackeray  after 
him — in  1801,  and  is  now  a 
House  of  Refuge  for  the  Desti- 
tute. Moray  House,  yet  more 
interesting,  built  in  1628,  is 


now  a  Normal  School ;  but  the 
stone  balcony  still  overlooks 
the  street  from  which  the  party 
assembled  for  the  marriage  of 
Argyll's  son  looked  down  upon 
Montrose  as  he  was  being  car- 
ried from  Leith  to  the  Tolbooth 
in  the  hangman's  cart.  The 
story  is  that  the  wedding-guests 
jeered  at  their  fallen  enemy, — 

"  Then  as  the  Graeme  looked  upwards, 

He  saw  the  ugly  smile 
Of  him  who  sold  his  king  for  gold — 

The  master-fiend  Argyle  ! 

And  a  Saxon  soldier  cried  aloud, 
'  Back,  coward,  from  thy  place  ! 

For  seven  long  years  thou  hast  not  dared 
To  look  him  in  the  face.'  "  * 

According  to  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  three  of  these  on- 
lookers, including  the  bride- 
groom himself,  subsequently 
perished  on  the  same  fatal 
spot  to  which  Montrose  was 
passing.  Argyll's  head  was 
fixed  on  the  same  spike  of  the 
Tolbooth  which  had  held  that 
of  his  rival  the  great  Marquis. 

Though  the  city  magistrates 
destroyed  the  Cross,  they 
allowed  the  Tolbooth  to  stand 
where  it  was,  blocking  up  half 
the  High  Street,  until  1817. 
It  was  the  Bastille  of  Edin- 
burgh —  a  grim  and  sombre 
building,  —  probably  the  most 
atrocious  prison  that  ever  ex- 
isted. Within,  it  was  full  of 
dark  and  noisome  cells — "air- 
less, waterless,  drainless  —  a 
living  grave."  Fresh  air  and 
exercise  were  denied  to  the 
unhappy  debtors,  who  lan- 
guished in  these  walls  for 
years,  and  who,  according  to 
a  Scottish  judge,  were  doomed 
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to  realise  the  full  meaning  of 
squalor  carceris,  and  were 
literally  to  rot  in  jail.  It  was 
a  fortunate  day  for  Scotland 
when  "the  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian finally  ceased  to  beat." 
Not  far  from  the  Tolbooth 
stood  the  Town-Guard  House 
— "a  long,  low,  ugly  building, 
like  a  black  snail  crawling  up 
the  High  Street."  The  Guard 
(described  by  Sir  Walter  in  a 
locus  classicus)  was  composed 
of  discharged  veterans  from 
Highland  regiments  —  grim, 
weather-beaten,  hard-featured ; 
full  of  strange  Gaelic  oaths, 
and  redolent  of  snuff  and 
whisky.  They  wore  coats  of 
faded  red  or  dingy  black,  and 
carried  muskets  and  bayonets ; 
but  their  peculiar  weapon  was 
the  old  genuine  Lochaber  axe 
— "one  could  see  Bannockburn 
in  it."  They  claimed  great 
antiquity  of  descent,  and  three 
of  them  were  believed  by  the 
populace  to  have  been  among 
Pilate's  bodyguard !  There 
was  a  perpetual  feud  between 
them  and  the  young  bloods  of 
the  University;  and  Robert 
Fergusson's  poems  are  full  of 
references  to  the  testy  humour 
and  brutal  conduct  of  these 
"  Town  Kottens  "  (rats)  or 
"  Black  Banditti,"  who  used 
their  weapons  roughly,  and 
maltreated  any  unfortunate 
reveller  who  was  noisy  or 
quarrelsome  in  his  cups.  The 
Town -Guard  were  destined  to 
be  swept  away  like  other  pic- 
turesque survivals,  and  in  1817 
their  place  was  taken  by  the 
new  police.  Their  last  public 
appearance  was  in  the  pro- 
cession which  inaugurated  the 
Scott  monument  in  1844. 


It  is  but  a  step  from  the 
site  of  the  Tolbooth  to  the 
Parliament  House,  which  for- 
tunately escaped  in  the  great 
fire  of  1824.  The  exterior 
has  been  spoilt  and  disfigured 
by  the  tasteless  renovators  in 
the  last  century,  and  its  turrets 
and  pinnacles,  its  ornamental 
windows,  and  its  fine  balustrade 
— venerable  with  the  grey  tint 
of  170  years  —  were  removed, 
as  Lord  Cockburn  tells  us.  by 
an  ignorant  mason,  "to  make 
room  for  the  bright  freestone 
and  contemptible  decorations 
which  now  disgrace  it."  The 
outer  hall,  however,  with  its 
fine  oak  roof,  its  stained  glass, 
and  its  busts  and  pictures  of 
legal  luminaries,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  rooms  in  the  kingdom. 
It  now  serves  as  a  lobby  for 
barristers  and  clients,  —  the 
salle  des  pas  perdus  of  the 
Scottish  bar, — but  was  formerly 
the  Temple  of  Themis  itself, 
as  Carlyle  saw  it  on  his  first 
visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1809. 
He  describes  it  more  suo  as  an 
immense  and  crowded  hall, — 
"  a  scene  of  chaotic  din  and 
hurly-burly,  and  a  boundless 
buzz  of  talk," — with  advocates 
wrangling  and  gesticulating  be- 
fore red  velvet  figures  seated  on 
little  thrones  against  the  wall. 

These  judges  in  red  velvet, 
some  of  whom  at  least  young 
Carlyle  saw  thus  administer- 
ing justice  in  a  Babel  of 
sounds,  live  for  us  still  in 
Lord  Cockburn's  immortal  por- 
trait-gallery. Their  peculiari- 
ties of  voice  and  manner,  their 
caustic  utterance,  their  stupend- 
ous powers  of  drinking,  have 
all  been  painted  for  us  by  a 
master  -  hand  in  a  style  as 
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graphic  and  picturesque  as 
that  of  St  Simon  himself. 
Lord  Monboddo,  devoted  to 
horses  and  anticipating  Dar- 
win in  his  firm  conviction  that 
men  were  born  with  tails,  and 
looking  himself  "  like  an  old 
stuffed  monkey  in  judge's 
robes " ;  Lord  Kames,  who 
scandalised  his  brethren  on 
the  bench  by  eccentric  person- 
alities uttered  in  the  broadest 
Scotch ;  Lord  Eskgrove,  pro- 
foundly learned  in  old  Scots 
law,  but  absurd  in  all  he  said 
and  did,  and  indescribably 
grotesque  in  appearance. 

"  His  face  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances from  a  scurfy  red  to  a 
scurfy  blue ;  the  nose  was  prodigious ; 
the  underlip  enormous,  and  supported 
by  a  chin  which  moved  like  the  jaws 
of  an  exaggerated  Dutch  toy.  He 
walked  with  a  slow  stealthy  step, — 
something  between  a  walk  and  a 
hirple,  —  and  helped  himself  on  by 
short  movements  of  his  elbows,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  like  fins." 

But  these  portraits  pale  into 
insignificance  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a  far  more  com- 
manding personality,  "  the 
giant  of  the  Bench,"  Robert 
Macqueen,  Lord  Braxfield, 
who  passed  away  in  1799. 
"  Strongly  built  and  dark, 
with  rough  eyebrows,  power- 
ful eyes,  threatening  lips,  and 
a  low  growling  voice,  he  was 
like  a  formidable  blacksmith." 
His  massive  intellect,  his 
coarseness,  his  brutality,  his 
domineering  manners,  and  his 
harshness  towards  the  wretched 
criminals  before  him,  go  far  to 
justify  Lord  Cockburn's  epithet 
of  "the  Jeffreys  of  Scotland." 
But  Cockburn  was  a  staunch 
Whig,  and  can  never  forgive 
Braxfield  for  what  he  calls  his 


"  indelible  iniquity "  in  the 
political  trials  of  1793.  He 
assumed  the  guilt  of  these 
unhappy  prisoners,  overruled 
all  arguments  in  their  favour, 
browbeat  the  witnesses,  and 
harangued  the  Court  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Lauderdale  or  a 
Dalzell.  "Come  awa',  Maister 
Horner,"  he  whispered  to  a 
juryman  who  passed  behind 
his  chair,  "  come  awa'  and  help 
us  to  hang  ane  o'  thae  daamned 
scoondrels." 

In  recent  years  Louis  Stev- 
enson has  resuscitated  the 
"Hanging  Judge"  for  us  in 
his  'Weir  of  Hermiston' — the 
last  and  most  powerful  of  all 
his  works.  "The  immortal 
Braxfield "  —  so  he  tells  Mr 
J.  M.  Barrie  in  one  of  his 
letters  from  Vailima  —  is  to 
be  his  grand  premier,  and  in 
some  respects  his  portrait  is 
undoubtedly  truer  to  life  than 
Lord  Cockburn's,  for  he  gives 
us  the  redeeming  points  of  Brax- 
field's  character,  —  his  sturdy 
independence,  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  his  firm  belief 
in  himself  as  a  wielder  of  the 
sword  of  justice  and  the  instru- 
ment of  the  law's  vengeance 
upon  traitors  and  the  refuse  of 
society. 

In  strong  contrast  to  Brax- 
field was  George  Fergusson, 
Lord  Hermand,  the  friend  and 
relative  of  Lord  Cockburn,  a 
most  singular  and  original 
character.  Tall,  thin,  and 
aristocratic,  he  dressed  after 
the  fashion  of  sixty  years  since, 
with  powdered  hair  and  knee- 
breeches.  He  was  always 
eager,  animated,  intensely 
earnest,  and  so  restless  and 
impatient  of  repose  that  it 
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was  said  that  "if  Hermand 
had  made  the  heavens  he 
would  have  allowed  no  fixed 
stars."  His  simplicity  and 
innate  goodness  of  heart 
charmed  even  the  fastidious 
Lockhart,  who  tells  a  delight- 
ful story  to  illustrate  the 
judge's  impulsive  and  almost 
boyish  temperament.1  Outside 
his  Court  Hermand  was  the 
best  of  good  fellows  and  the 
prince  of  boon  companions. 
No  potations,  however  long 
and  deep,  seemed  to  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  his  seasoned 
brain  and  iron  constitution. 
Once  when  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Ante- 
manum  Club  protested  against 
more  wine  being  ordered,  Her- 
mand mournfully  exclaimed, 
"  What  shall  we  come  to  at 
the  last  ?  I  believe  I  shall  be 
left  alone  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — drinking  claret."  But 
he  might  have  found  a  con- 
genial spirit  to  keep  him  com- 
pany in  Charles  Hay  —  Lord 
Newton,  otherwise  called  "the 
Mighty  " — a  burly  man  with  a 
huge  paunch  and  a  purple  face, 
who  for  half  a  century  presided 
over  the  Antemanum,  like  a 
second  Duke  Hildebrand  over 
the  revels  in  Alsatia.  "His 
daily  and  flowing  cups,"  said 
Lord  Cockburn,  "raised  him 
far  above  the  evil  days  of 
sobriety  upon  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  made  him  worthy 
of  having  quaffed  with  the 
Scandinavian  heroes." 

It  is  an  easy  and  natural 
transition  from  the  judges  to 
the  wine  club,  from  the  court 
of  justice  to  the  tavern,  for 


they  are  closely  and  intimately 
connected  at  a  time  when  for 
most  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession the  day  began  with  a 
morning  "  whet "  just  to  fortify 
the  intellect,  to  be  followed  by 
the  "  meridian "  at  noon,  and 
to  be  concluded  with  a  Bacch- 
analian revel  protracted  till 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Some  excuse  may  be  found  for 
this  universal  devotion  to  tav- 
ern life  in  the  harshness  of  the 
northern  winter  in  Edinburgh. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  vilest  climates 
under  heaven,"  wrote  Steven- 
son, as  if  he  shivered  at  the 
remembrance  of  it;  "you  are 
liable  to  be  beaten  upon  by  all 
the  winds  that  blow,  to  be 
drenched  with  rain,  to  be 
buried  in  cold  sea-fogs  out  of 
the  east,  or  to  be  powdered  with 
the  snow  as  it  comes  flying 
southwards  from  the  Highland 
hills."  It  was  small  wonder 
that  a  Scotsman's  ideal  of  en- 
joyment should  have  been  a 
warm  cosy  corner  by  the  fire- 
side in  one  of  the  innumerable 
"  howfs  "  or  "  laighs  "  (taverns 
and  oyster  -  cellars)  which 
studded  the  closes  on  either 
side  of  the  High  Street ;  or 
that  every  poet  from  Allan 
Ramsay  to  Fergusson  and 
Burns  should  have  sung  of  the 
delights  of  the  joyous  evenings 
at  John  Dowie's  or  the  Croch- 
allan  Club,  with  the  high  jinks, 
the  uproarious  mirth,  the  hil- 
arious songs,  when  the  air  was 
thick  with  the  steam  from  the 
punch-bowls.  Another  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  the  tav- 
ern was  the  cramped  space  and 
limited  accommodation  in  the 
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tall  flats  and  lands,  where  a 
large  family  was  often  crowded 
into  a  couple  of  small  rooms. 
There  could  be  no  comfort  or 
social  enjoyment  in  such  nar- 
row quarters,  and  so  the  tavern 
became  the  mutual  rendezvous 
for  business  and  pleasure,  and 
it  was  here  that  doctors  would 
see  their  patients,  lawyers  in- 
terview their  clients,  and 
tradesmen  meet  their  custom- 
ers. Indeed  the  time  had  not 
long  passed  since  the  Lord 
Provost  of  the  day  would  in- 
vite his  guests  to  supper  at 
Clerihugh's  or  Fortune's.  Even 
men  of  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion preferred  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  restraint  at  the 
"howf"  to  the  decorous  dul- 
ness  of  their  own  firesides ;  and 
just  as  the  Baron  of  Bradward- 
ine's  guests  left  the  castle  to 
finish  the  evening  in  the  genial 
licence  of  Luckie  Macleroy's 
tavern,  so  Lord  Cockburn  in 
his  youth  saw  some  dozen  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Mid-Lothian 
— including  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
— crowded  in  the  low -roofed 
room  of  a  village  ale-house, 
drinking  huge  potations  of 
claret  and  whisky  punch,  and 
making  the  rafters  echo  with 
songs  and  toasts  and  uproari- 
ous festivity. 

These  taverns  varied  in 
degree  and  quality,  from  the 
larger  and  more  fashionable 
"  howfs "  frequented  by  the 
Lords  of  Session,  the  great 
advocates,  and  men  of  letters, 
to  the  humble  "  laigh  shops " 
where  clerks  and  shop  assist- 
ants repaired  after  the  day's 
work,  and  where  the  fun  and 
merriment  were  as  unrestrained 


as  at  "Poosie  Nancy's,"  which 
sheltered  the  "Jolly  Beggars." 
The  prices — for  eatables  at  all 
events  —  ruled  low,  and  at 
many  of  the  clubs,  with  strange 
and  convivial  names,  of  which 
the  humour  has  now  evapor- 
ated, a  man  might  sup  frugally 
off  collops,  or  a  haddock,  or  a 
roasted  skate  and  onions,  for 
a  few  pence.  The  Spendthrift 
Club  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  extravagance 
of  its  members,  who  paid  no 
less  than  fourpence-halfpenny 
for  a  repast.  But  in  the  matter 
of  potations  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent, and  the  members  of 
the  Crochallan  or  Antemanum 
could  assuredly  not  have  availed 
themselves  of  Mr  Shorthouse's 
excuse  for  Wordsworth,  who 
had  got  so  lamentably  drunk 
while  at  St  John's,  "that  the 
poet's  standard  of  intoxication 
was  probably  miserably  low." 
The  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  wine  and  spirits 
consumed  by  the  hardened 
revellers  of  that  day  are  ap- 
palling to  a  more  temperate 
age.  For  the  humbler  toper 
there  was  "twopenny  ale"  in 
mutchkins,  as  strong  as  the 
home-brewed  immortalised  by 
Nyren,  and  drams  of  gin  as  po- 
tent as  turpentine.  For  richer 
customers  there  was  genuine 
mountain-dew — Glenlivet  and 
usquebaugh ;  huge  jorums  of 
steaming  punch,  prepared  after 
some  immemorial  recipe  like 
that  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie ; 
"  tappit-hens  "  mantling  with 
claret,  fresh  drawn  from  the 
cask ;  and,  at  a  later  date, 
port  strong  and  fiery  as  the 
Newcastle  "  blackstrap,"  of 
which  Lord  Eldon  used  to  drink 
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his  three  bottles  with  impunity.1 
It  is  no  wonder  that  nights 
passed  in  the  consumption  of 
such  potent  beverages  should 
have  played  havoc  with  the 
strongest  constitutions,  or  that 
sobriety  at  table  should  have 
been  regarded  as  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  his 
'Memoirs  of  a  Banking-House,' 
Sir  William  Forbes  mentions, 
as  if  it  were  a  remarkable  fact, 
'that  he  had  never  seen  Mr 
John  Coutts,  the  junior  partner 
in  the  firm,  the  worse  for  liquor 
in  his  life.  Sir  William  had 
only  too  good  reason  to  write 
thus,  for  on  one  occasion  four 
or  five  clerks  from  his  own 
banking-house  were  discovered 
on  the  floor  of  John  Bowie's 
tavern,  huddled  together  in  a 
drunken  slumber. 

The  aforesaid  tavern  had  a 
great  repute  in  those  days.  It 
was  an  underground  retreat  in 
Libberton's  Wynd — a  series  of 
dark  and  windowless  chambers, 
without  light  or  air,  but  largely 
frequented  by  Members  of  Par- 
liament and  distinguished  men 
of  letters.  But  even  more 
famous  and  more  popular  was 
Douglas's  tavern  in  Anchor 
Close  (near  the  Cross),  which 
was  demolished  only  in  1868. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Crochallan  Club,2  and  hither 


Burns  used  to  come  with  his 
friends  Willie  Dunbar  —  the 
"rattling,  roaring  Willie"  of 
the  song — and  Willie  Nichol, 
the  same  who  "  brewed  a 
peck  o'  maut."  Later  on  it 
was  patronised  by  Christopher 
North  and  Tom  Campbell, 
Paton  the  antiquary,  and 
Gumming  of  the  Lyon  Office. 
It  was  approached  by  a  dark 
alley  with  a  low  entrance;  a 
few  steps  upward  led  to  the 
kitchen,  which  much  resembled 
at  midnight  the  description  of 
Clerihugh's  tavern  in  '  Guy 
Mannering.' 

"At  present,  the  interior  of  the 
kitchen  was  visible  by  its  own  huge 
fires — a  sort  of  Pandemonium,  where 
men  and  women,  half  undressed, 
were  busied  in  baking,  broiling, 
roasting  oysters,  and  preparing 
devils  on  the  gridiron.  The  mistress 
of  the  place,  with  her  shoes  slipshod, 
and  her  hair  straggling  like  that  of 
Megaera  from  under  a  round  -  eared 
cap,  toiling,  scolding,  receiving  orders, 
giving  them,  and  obeying  them  all  at 
once,  seemed  the  presiding  enchantress 
of  that  gloomy  and  fiery  region." 

In  strong  contrast  to  these 
convivialia  and  scenes  of  up- 
roarious merriment,  solemn 
and  stately  dances  were  held 
first  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  the  West  Bow,  afterwards 
at  Bell's  Wynd  in  the  High 
Street,  where  Miss  Nicky 


1  "Of  this  [Newcastle  Port]  Lord  Eldon  drank  very  copiously,  but  he  cannot 
be  considered  intemperate,  for  his  liquor  never  disturbed  his  understanding  or 
impaired  his  health.     Among  the  Persians  he  would  almost  have  received  divine 
honours.     Lord  Sidmouth  related  that  he  once  talked  to  his  father-in-law,  Lord 
Stowell  (Lord  Eldon's  brother),  about  the  practice  of  himself  and  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor.  .  .  .   '  You  drank  some  wine  together,  I  daresay  ? '     '  Yes.'     '  Two 
bottles?'     'More.'     'What!   three  bottles  ?'     'More.'     '  What !  four  bottles  ?' 
'  More.     Do  not  ask  any  more  questions.'" — Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
vol.  vii.  p.  689. 

2  The  name  Crochallan  was  derived  from  an  old  Gaelic  song,  "  Cro  Chalien  "  (i.e., 
Colin's  Cattle),  which  "Dawney,"  the  landlord  at  Douglas's,  used  occasionally  to 
sing  to  his  guests. 
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Murray  (Lord  Mansfield's  sister) 
regulated  the  minuets  and 
country  dances  with  the 
majesty  of  Mr  Turveydrop. 
Later  on,  balls  took  place  in 
St  Cecilia's  Hall,  in  Niddry's 
Wynd  off  the  dingy  Cowgate, 
which  Lord  Cockburn  re- 
membered in  his  youth,  where 
the  gentlemen  appeared  in  all 
the  glory  of  laced  coats,  frills, 
ruffles,  silk  stockings,  and  silver 
buckles,  and  the  ladies  were 
resplendent  in  towering  head- 
dresses, satin  skirts,  powdered 
hair,  and  high -heeled  shoes. 
High-class  concerts  were  subse- 
quently given  in  the  same  place, 
and  all  the  6lite  of  Edinburgh 
society  would  listen  to  the  fine 
orchestra  and  the  masterpieces 
of  Haydn  or  Handel. 

Of  the  matrons  of  that  time, 
who  no  doubt  trod  the  meas- 
ure with  all  the  dignity  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord 
Cockburn  gives  us  a  delightful 
picture  as  they  appeared  in 
later  years — picturesque  sur- 
vivals of  a  day  that  had  gone. 
Warm  -  hearted,  high  -  spirited, 
shrewd  and  keen,  dressing  and 
talking  exactly  as  they  pleased, 
disdaining  to  adopt  modern 
fashions,  they  were  the  best 
and  brightest  of  company  and 
a  perfect  mine  of  oral  traditions 
of  the  past.  Some  of  them 
were  strikingly  unconventional, 
such  as  Miss  Sophia  Johnstone, 
who  invariably  wore  a  man's 
hat  and  coat,  and  might  have 
been  the  original  of  Lady  Allar- 
dyce  whose  bluntness  of  speech 
disconcerted  the  prudish  David 
Balfour.  As  a  contrast  there 
was  the  stately  Lady  Don — 


the  last  person  in  Edinburgh 
who  used  a  sedan  chair — and 
Mrs  Roe  of  Inverleith,  "who 
would  sail  into  a  room  like  a 
ship  from  Tarshish,  gorgeous 
in  velvet  or  rustling  in  silk — 
all  superb  yet  all  in  the  purest 
taste."  Lady  Dundas,  again, 
in  plain  black  silk  gown  and 
muslin  cap,  reading  in  her 
high-backed  chair,  or  talking 
with  spirit  and  sarcasm ;  and 
Lady  Arniston  (Lord  Melville's 
mother),  "with  the  air  and 
bearing  of  what  noble  English 
ladies  must  have  been  in  their 
youth,  who  were  queens  in 
their  family  castles  and  stood 
sieges  in  defence  of  them." 1 
Many  of  these  ladies,  of  high 
birth  and  aristocratic  bearing, 
lived  in  the  simplest  and  most 
frugal  manner — often  in  a  small 
flat  on  one  of  the  upper  stories 
in  some  high  "land," — and 
might  be  seen  at  the  "stair 
foot "  bargaining  with  a  fish- 
wife like  Miss  Griselda  Old- 
buck,  or  going  out  to  their 
modest  tea-  or  card-party,  like 
the  old  ladies  in  '  Cranford,' 
and  attended  by  some  faithful 
Mattie  carrying  a  lantern  to 
save  the  expense  of  a  sedan 
chair.  Many  are  the  stories 
told  of  their  caustic  wit  and  un- 
compromising vigour  of  speech. 
But,  with  all  their  outspoken- 
ness, there  was  a  good  deal 
of  culture  and  refinement 
among  the  aristocratic  fam- 
ilies in  the  closes  round  the 
Netherbow ;  and  to  some  of 
them  we  owe  the  most  charm- 
ing and  pathetic  of  Scottish 
ballads.  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens," 
though  it  appears  in  Percy's 


Cockburn's  Memorials,  p.  59. 
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'  Reliques,'  was  really  a  delight- 
ful forgery  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Lady  Wardlaw; 
Miss  Jean  Elliot  wrote  "The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest  "  ;  Miss 
Oliphant  of  Gask,  "The  Land 
o'  the  Leal "  ;  and  "  Auld  Robin 
Gray "  came  from  the  pen  of 
Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  whose 
mother,  Lady  Balcarres,  used  to 
receive  her  guests  in  her  bed- 
room, "  with  a  neat  coverlet 
over  the  bed,  while  against  one 
of  the  bedposts  leaned  her  con- 
sequential servant  John,  who 
handed  the  tea  kettle  and 
joined  in  the  conversation." 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  visitor 
here  in  his  school  days, — his 
uncle  Dr  Rutherford  lived  next 
door, — and  many  years  after- 
wards he  wrote  to  Lady  Anne, 
lamenting  the  degradation  of 
what  had  been  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town.  "  I  cannot 
help  thinking,"  he  writes,  "on 
the  simple  and  cosy  retreats 
where  worth  and  talent — and 
elegance  to  boot — were  often 
nestled,  and  which  are  now  the 
resort  of  misery,  filth,  poverty, 
and  vice.  ...  So  wears  the 
world  away." 

The  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  time 
of  eager  speculation  and  in- 
tense intellectual  vitality. 
Scottish  intellect  had  at  last 
broken  loose  from  the  trammels 
of  the  Kirk,  and  was  assert- 
ing itself  in  every  domain  of 
thought.  Rarely  has  there 
been  gathered  together  a  more 
distinguished  group  than  the 
historians  and  men  of  science 
who  used  to  meet  at  Creech's 


bookshop  in  the  Luckenbooths 
—  the  literary  salon  of  the 
day  —  about  the  year  1776. 
First  and  foremost  was  Adam 
Smith,  "  by  far  the  greatest  of 
all  Scotch  thinkers,"  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern 
Political  Economy;  then  came 
Dr  Cullen,  the  great  physician 
and  pathologist ;  Dr  Black,  the 
great  chemist,  who  first  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  latent 
heat ;  Hutton,  the  founder  of 
Scottish  geology ;  Lord  Kames 
and  Lord  Monboddo ;  Principal 
Robertson,  the  historian  of 
Scotland;  and  David  Hume, 
who  had  shown  in  his  '  History 
of  England '  "  a  grace  of  style, 
a  skill  of  narration,  and  a 
subtlety  of  thought  which 
no  English  historian  had  yet 
equalled."1  Dugald  Stewart, 
"the  greatest  of  didactic  ora- 
tors," though  of  a  younger 
generation,  might  have  been 
among  the  group.  For  depth 
and  versatility  of  talent  in 
almost  every  department  of 
science,  this  group  of  savants 
has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  it  was  from  them, 
and  not  from  the  sham  Doric 
columns  on  Calton  Hill,  that 
Edinburgh  gained  the  some- 
what dubious  title  of  "the 
Modern  Athens."2 

This  distinguished  group  of 
men  lived  at  a  time  when 
Scotland  and  Scotsmen  were 
intensely  disliked  and  distrusted 
by  their  English  neighbours. 
Travellers  had  come  and  gone 
and  recorded  their  impressions  ; 
but  they  had  only,  if  possible, 
strengthened  the  national  pre- 


1  Lecky,  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 

2  Buckle  devotes  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History  of  Civilisation  '  to  Scotland 
and  the  development  of  Scottish  intellect. 
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judice.  And  it  must  have  been 
a  severe  trial  to  a  Scotsman's 
amour  propre  to  read  sentences 
like  the  following  in  Dr  John- 
son's classic  pages  :  "  Their 
tables  were  as  coarse  as  the 
feasts  of  Esquimaux,  and  their 
houses  as  filthy  as  the  cabins 
of  Hottentots  " ;  their  manners 
"were  a  muddy  mixture  of 
pride  and  ignorance " ;  and 
their  enthusiasm  "was  com- 
pounded of  sullen  scrupulous- 
ness and  warlike  ferocity." 
Lord  Bute  was  hated  by  the 
English  with  an  intensity  of 
which  no  other  Minister — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Castlereagh — 
has  ever  been  the  object :  not 
because  of  his  notorious  in- 
capacity, but  simply  on  ac- 
count of  his  Scottish  descent. 
Churchill  had  described  Scot- 
land in  one  of  his  poems  as 
"  a  treeless  and  flowerless  land, 
inhabited  by  the  bastards  of 
creation."  Wilkes  had  pub- 
lished libel  after  libel  on  the 
country  in  the  pages  of  'The 
North  Briton ' ;  and  characters 
in  Macklin's  comedies,  like 
Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant 
and  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm, 
were  applauded,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  not  from  any 
merits  of  their  own,  but  be- 
cause of  their  resemblance  to 
twenty  thousand  others  of  the 
same  detested  race.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  two  nations 
could  hardly  understand  one 
another's  speech ;  and  till  quite 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Scottish  men  of  letters  wrote 
English  as  if  it  had  been  a 
foreign  language.  Lord  Cock- 
burn  says  that,  in  his  boy- 
hood, "no  Englishman  could 
have  addressed  the  Edinburgh 
populace  without  making  them 


stare,  and  probably  laugh.  We 
looked  upon  an  English  boy  at 
the  High  School  as  a  ludicrous 
and  incomprehensible  monster." 
It  was  not  indeed  surprising 
that  Scotsmen  should  have 
winced  under  the  opprobrious 
epithets  so  freely  lavished 
upon  them  by  English  men 
of  letters,  or  that  they  should 
have  vaunted  their  own  intel- 
lectual superiority  as  compared 
with  the  crass  stupidity  of  the 
English  "pock-puddings."  In 
their  opinion  the  tragedy  of 
"  Douglas,"  by  John  Home,  was 
as  fine  a  poem  as  "Macbeth," 
and  Macpherson's  "  Ossian " 
quite  equal  to  Virgil's  "  JEneid." 
Happily  for  both  countries, 
more  enlightened  views  pre- 
vailed at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  good 
fruits  of  the  Union,  so  long 
obscured  by  prejudice  and 
national  antipathy,  were  now 
obvious  and  apparent  to  the 
most  obstinate  of  chauvinists. 
Scotland  was  yearly  becoming 
a  richer  and  more  prosperous 
country.  Estates  were  increas- 
ing in  value ;  rents  were  rising ; 
the  Highlands  were  opening 
out ;  practical  farmers,  like  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  introduced  large 
flocks  of  sheep  from  the  Chev- 
iots ;  manufactures  developed ; 
and  Glasgow  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  emporium  for  half  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Scots- 
men were  finding  new  fields 
for  their  restless  energy.  Many 
young  advocates  had  risen  to 
eminence  at  the  English  bar, 
and  Scotland  had  already 
supplied  St  Stephen's  with 
two  Lord  Chancellors — Erskine 
and  Loughborough.  Others 
had  taken  service  under  John 
Company,  and  India  swarmed 
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with  the  cadets  of  old  families 
—  Grants,  Elphinstones,  and 
Ogilvies — in  lucrative  and  re- 
sponsible positions.  Society, 
as  it  grew  richer,  became  more 
liberal  and  tolerant.  Now  that 
the  Kirk  was  the  established 
Church  of  the  country,  and  no 
longer  a  persecuted  sect,  it  grew 
less  rigid  and  austere  in  its 
observances.  The  theatre  was 
no  longer  tabooed,  and  minis- 
ters flocked  to  see  Sarah 
Siddons  on  the  stage,  even 
while  the  General  Assembly 
was  in  solemn  conclave. 
Social  life,  also,  grew  more 
refined  and  civilised.  There 
was  a  general  exodus  from  the 
cramped  and  inconvenient  flats 
in  the  wynds  and  closes  of  the 
High  Street  to  the  New  Town 
across  the  valley,  which  was 
"spreading  its  white  arms  to 
the  sea "  in  long  vistas  of 
squares  and  terraces.  Im- 
moderate drinking  went  out  of 
fashion;  the  taverns  and  oyster- 
cellars  were  deserted ;  and  in 
their  new  and  roomier  quarters 
advocates  and  business  men 
began  to  taste  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  life,  and  preferred 
to  pass  their  evenings  with 
their  families  and  by  their  own 
fireside.  A  new  and  distin- 
guished group  of  men  of  letters 
had  appeared  :  Jeffrey,  Horner, 
Allen,  Brougham,  and  other 
young  lions  of  '  The  Edinburgh 
He  view,'  added  lustre  to  the 
brilliant  debates  of  the  Specu- 
lative Society.  It  was  dis- 
covered, also,  that  Scotland 
had  artists  of  her  own  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  south  of 
the  Tweed;  and  in  1808  all 
Edinburgh  flocked  to  see  an 


exhibition  of  portraits  by  Kae- 
burn  and  landscapes  by 
Nasmyth.  Above  all,  Walter 
Scott  was  enchanting  English 
and  Scottish  alike  with  his 
poems  and  romances,  and  re- 
moving the  last  particle  of 
national  prejudice.  By  the 
magic  of  his  pen  he  created  a 
new  army  of  hero-worshippers, 
who  flocked  to  Scotland  to 
identify  Ellen's  Isle  or  the 
site  of  the  Tolbooth.  The 
Highlands  became  the  fashion- 
able playground  of  society ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  —  as 
Lockhart  expressed  it — "  every 
London  citizen  made  Loch 
Lomond  his  washpot  and  threw 
his  shoe  over  Ben  Nevis." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
during  the  French  "War  and 
the  long  administration  of 
William  Pitt,  public  feeling  in 
Edinburgh  was  far  more  Tory 
than  in  London  itself.  As 
far  as  practical  politics  went, 
Jacobitism  had  faded  into  the 
limbo  of  lost  causes  and  im- 
possible loyalties,  and  was  now 
little  more  than  "a  romantic 
embroidery  on  Scottish  life — a 
peg  to  hang  poetic  sentiment 
upon."  Throughout  his  long 
reign  George  III.  was  re- 
garded with  affectionate  re- 
spect by  his  subjects  in  Edin- 
burgh—  a  respect  in  no  way 
diminished  by  his  choice  of 
Lord  Bute  as  his  favourite 
minister,  of  John  Hunter  as  his 
surgeon,  and  of  Allan  Ramsay 
as  his  portrait -painter.1  For 
sixty  years,  on  each  succeeding 
Fourth  of  June,  long  tables 
were  laid  out  in  the  Outer 
House  of  Parliament,  which 
was  crowded  by  excited  loyal- 


1  Sir  Henry  Craik's  Century  of  Scottish  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  52  et  seg. 
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ists  "roaring,  drinking,  toast- 
ing, and  quarrelling,"  and  the 
King's  health  was  drunk  to 
the  accompaniment  of  volleys 
of  musketry  and  the  crash  of 
splintered  wine-glasses.  "  For 
a  week  afterwards,"  says  Lord 
Cockburn,  who  did  not  approve 
of  what  he  calls  this  abomin- 
able festival,  "  the  Court  reeked 
with  the  wreck  and  fumes  of 
that  scandalous  night."  City 
affairs  were  managed  by  the 
Town  Council,  of  whom  Lord 
Cockburn  speaks  as  a  respect- 
able American  politician  might 
speak  of  Tammany  Hall, — 
omnipotent,  corrupt,  impene- 
trable —  a  sink  of  political 
and  municipal  iniquity,  but 
staunchly  Conservative  and 
devoted  to  Henry  Dundas 
(Lord  Melville),  who  in  those 
days  was  "  the  absolute  Dictator 
of  Scotland."  For  many  years 
the  Whigs  were  in  a  small 
minority  in  Edinburgh,  and 
were  viewed  with  the  same 
dislike  and  suspicion  as  the 
Papists  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. Even  the  faithful  few, 
such  as  Henry  Erskine,  Dugald 
Stewart,  John  Clerk,  and  Lord 
Cockburn  himself,  who  as- 
sembled annually  on  Charles 
Fox's  birthday,  had  their 
names  taken  down  by  the 
sheriff's  officers.  The  French 
Revolution  was  the  all-pervad- 
ing subject  of  the  day,  and 
every  Whig  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jacobin  at  heart. 
The  spirit  of  Toryism  asserted 
itself  even  in  matters  of  dress  : 
trousers  were  considered  Jacob- 
inical, and  so  late  as  1820  there 
were  old  loyalists  who  thanked 
God  that  they  had  always 
stuck  to  the  Constitution  and 
shoe  -  buckles.  Party  feeling 


was  in  fact  extremely  bitter 
and  unscrupulous;  and  the 
ever-present  fear  of  a  French 
invasion  accentuated  the  Tory 
distrust  of  their  political  op- 
ponents. From  1803  to  1814 
Edinburgh  was  practically  an 
armed  camp.  Volunteers  were 
enrolled  by  thousands, — includ- 
ing professors,  judges,  doctors, 
and  all  the  elite  of  society, — 
drilling  by  torchlight  in  the 
winter  evenings,  and  parading 
on  Heriot's  green  or  Brunts- 
field  Links.  The  general  en- 
thusiasm was  immense,  and 
the  stirring  episode  of  the 
false  alarm  of  a  French  fleet, 
told  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Scott's  'Antiquary,'  was  en- 
tirely founded  on  fact.  On 
the  night  of  February  2, 
1804,  the  beacon  on  Home 
Castle  was  fired  by  mistake, 
and  the  signal  repeated  from 
point  to  point  on  the  hills 
along  the  Border.  All  through 
the  night  militia  and  volun- 
teers from  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 
and  Stirling,  kept  pouring  in 
to  the  alarm-posts  along  the 
coast.  The  Selkirkshire  Yeo- 
manry made  a  forced  march  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  to  reach  their  appointed 
place  of  assembly  at  Dalkeith  ; 
and  the  men  of  Liddesdale 
requisitioned  their  neighbours' 
horses  and  ponies,  that  they 
might  arrive  the  sooner,  and 
marched  into  Kelso  early  the 
following  morning,  with  their 
band  playing  their  favourite  air 
of  "Little  Jock  Elliot."  A 
widowed  mother,  who  had 
sent  her  son's  arms  and 
accoutrements  that  he  might 
not  be  late,  was  compli- 
mented by  Sir  Walter  on  her 
readiness  and  forethought. 
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"  Sir,"  she  replied  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Roman  matron, 
"none  can  know  better  than 
yourself  that  he  is  the  only 
prop  of  my  old  age ;  but  I 
would  rather  see  him  dead 
on  that  hearth  than  hear 
that  he  had  been  a  horse's 
length  behind  his  companions 
in  defence  of  his  King  and 
country."1  These  stirring  in- 
cidents sufficiently  illustrate 
the  strong  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  which  now  ani- 
mated the  Border  clans — the 
same  men  whose  ancestors  a 
few  generations  back  would 
probably  have  been  harrying 
the  Saxon  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  would  have  received 
the  French  invaders  with  open 
arms.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  patriotism  was  no 
ephemeral  fit  of  enthusiasm  or 
transitory  flash  of  loyalty. 
The  Highland  regiments  have 
consistently  shown  the  same 
steadfast  devotion  to  their 
sovereign  as  they  displayed  to 
the  chieftains  of  their  clans  in 
the  good  (or  bad)  old  times. 
From  Fontenoy  to  Waterloo, 
from  Balaclava  to  Omdurman, 
their  "  thin  red  line  "  has  faced 
death  on  the  battlefield — often 
against  appalling  odds — with 
an  unflinching  courage  which 
has  endeared  their  kilts  and 
tartans  to  English  and  Scottish 
alike.  With  them  it  is  the 
natural  courage  of  the  race, — 
"the  dormant  ferocity  of  a 
warlike  nation,"  —  that  needs 
but  an  adequate  motive  to 
call  it  into  action.  Burns  has 
expressed  this  in  two  famous 
stanzas : — 


"  But  bring  a  Scotchman  frae  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

An'  there's  the  foe, 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 

Nae  cauld,  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease 

him ; 
Death  comes,  wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees 

him  ; 
Wi'  bluidy  han'  a  welcome  gi'es  him  ; 

An'  when  he  fa's, 

His  latest  draught  o'  breathin'  lea'es  him 
In  faint  huzzas. " 

The  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  national  life,  just 
as  the  Union  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  had 
done  a  hundred  years  previ- 
ously. It  was  the  end  of 
another  old  song,  —  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  old  Scottish 
society  and  those  strangely 
original  types  of  character — 
homely,  frank,  convivial — with 
courtly  manners  and  a  singular 
bluntness  of  speech,  and  with 
a  friendly  camaraderie  among 
the  various  tenants  of  the 
crowded  "  lands  "  in  the  Old 
Town.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Lord  Cockburn  and 
others  mourned  over  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  familiar 
landmarks  of  their  boyhood, 
and  moralised  over  the  sweep- 
ing changes  that  had  trans- 
formed their  native  city. 

"  The  eighteenth  was  the  last 
Scottish  century.  We,  whose  youth 
tasted  the  close  of  that  century  and 
lived  far  into  the  southern  influence, 
feel  proud  of  a  purely  Edinburgh 
society,  which  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  discrowned  capital  and 
graced  the  deathbed  of  our  national 
manners."  2 


1  Antiquary,  note  H. 


2  Cockburn's  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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URGA    AND    THE    TASHI    LAMA. 


SINCE  the  flight  of  the  Tashi 
Lama  from  Lhassa,  accom- 
panied, as  was  reported,  by 
the  Russian  Buriat  Agent, 
Urga  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  the  tem- 
porary home  of  the  deposed 
deity.  Latest  advices  from 
China  state  that  he  has  at  last 
been  induced  by  the  authorities 
at  Pekin  to  quit  Urga,  in  order 
to  return  at  any  rate  to  Thibet ; 
but  whether  the  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  make  his  way  back 
to  Lhassa  itself  holds  out  any 
pleasing  prospect  to  him  may 
well  be  doubted. 

So  little  known  to  Europeans 
is  Urga,  that  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  attempt  to  throw 
some  light  upon  such  a  sacred 
spot,  as  well  as  upon  the 
surrounding  country.  Previous 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
and  at  a  time  when  the 
former  nation  had  but  barely 
completed  her  epoch-making 
Siberian  Railway,  there  were 
under  consideration  other,  and 
no  less  important  branch,  lines. 
Of  these  vertebrae,  which  it  was 
intended  should  some  day  sup- 
plement the  backbone,  as  the 
Trans  -  Siberian  line  may  be 
considered,  one  of  the  most 
important  has  already  been 
completed  and  opened,  the 
Orenburg  -  Tashkendt  line. 
Another,  starting  from  Tash- 
kendt and  proceeding  vid 
Vernoe  and  Semipalatinsk  to 
join  the  Siberian  railway  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tomsk, 
still  awaits  construction.  But 


this    branch     will     inevitably 
follow. 

There  was,  and  possibly  still 
is,  in  contemplation  a  third 
branch,  which  it  was  intended 
should  connect  Pekin  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  line  across  the 
Gobi  desert  of  Mongolia.  The 
actual  tracing  suggested  led 
from  some  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Baikal  vid  Kiachkta 
and  Urga  to  Kalgan,  on  the 
southern  or  Chinese  edge  of 
Mongolia.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  natural  difficulties 
arising  from  want  of  water 
as  well  as  from  the  terrible 
severity  of  the  winter  in  the 
Gobi  would  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  any  such  line,  but 
with  this  view  the  writer,  who 
has  himself  crossed  the  Gobi 
desert  in  the  month  of  July, 
cannot  agree. 

As  to  the  difficulty  in  actual 
construction,  it  may  be  stated 
that  for  many  scores  of  the 
seven  odd  hundred  miles  separ- 
ating Urga  from  Kalgan 
nothing  could  be  easier.  A 
gigantic  repetition  of  the 
formation  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding Newmarket  best  de- 
scribes the  character  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  track  along 
which  the  trace  of  the  railway 
line  would  run.  As  to  the 
natural  difficulties  already  re- 
ferred to,  few  travellers  who 
have  experience  of  the  God- 
forsaken waste  of  shifting  sand 
through  which  the  Trans- 
Caspian  railway  forces  its  way 
to  the  river  Oxus  in  Russian 
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Central  Asia,  will  be  in  any 
haste  to  say  that  the  Urga- 
Kalgan  line  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility. 

In  the  light  of  the  future  and 
of  past  events  in  Manchuria  it 
is  a  problem  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest, at  any  rate  to  soldiers, 
to  consider  what  might  have 
been  the  result  in  the  present 
war  had  a  few  years  more 
been  allowed  to  Russia  to 
develop  and  mature  her  strat- 
egical railways  in  and  around 
that  unfortunate  country. 
That  any  such  line  will  now 
be  built  is  unlikely.  That  is 
to  say,  if  China  is  wise.  At 
the  present  time  she  is  engaged 
in  pushing  on  what  would  have 
been  the  last  150  miles  of  the 
Russian  line,  the  portion  from 
Pekin  to  Kalgan  —  this  in 
order  to  connect  the  Mongolian 
plateau  and  borderland  with 
the  capital.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  ancient  caravan 
route  has  passed  this  way, 
traversing  the  Nankou  pass. 
And  if  only  the  Chinese  could 
be  sufficiently  far-seeing,  and 
possessed  the  necessary  strength 
of  purpose  to  keep  the  entire 
capital  in  their  own  hands, 
this  new  line,  through  its 
bearing  upon  modern  trading 
enterprise  at  Tientsin  and 
Pekin,  should,  by  the  profits 
it  earns,  go  far  to  reconcile  the 
Chinese  to  railway  enterprise 
in  the  interior. 

Urga  is  situated  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  so-called 
Gobi  desert,  in  Eastern  Mon- 
golia. To  Russia  it  has  for 
a  long  time  past  been  a  valu- 
able base  from  whence  one 
able  political  agent  after 


another  has  disseminated 
Russian  influence,  and  possibly 
something  more  tangible, 
among  the  Mongolian  princes 
of  the  eastern  tribes.  At  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit 
Russia  was  represented  by  M. 
Schismaroff,  who,  like  not  a 
few  of  the  versatile  and  capable 
public  servants  of  the  Czar, 
is  not  of  pure  Russian  extrac- 
tion. To  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  character  and 
customs  was  no  doubt  due  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  suc- 
cess in  moulding  the  native 
element  he  was  called  upon  to 
handle. 

The  approach  to  Urga  from 
the  south,  as  seen  in  the  early 
rains,  is  decidedly  picturesque. 
Riding  in,  the  country  was 
everywhere  covered  with  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  fresh  green 
turf,  which,  following  suddenly 
upon  the  bare  expanse  of  stony 
desert,  was  most  comforting 
to  the  eyes.  After  the  eternal 
flatness  of  the  last  month  it 
was  indeed  a  treat  to  pass 
over  rolling  green  hills  heavily 
wooded  in  a  darker  shade, 
which  contrasted  in  colour  as 
nature  alone  knows  how  to 
paint.  Anything  more  un- 
like what  imagination  pictures 
the  deserts  of  Mongolia  to 
be  it  is  hard  to  imagine. 
The  town  itself,  though  town 
in  the  European  sense  it  is  not, 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  a 
small  river,  by  name  the  Tola. 
The  valley  through  which  the 
river  flows  is  shut  in  by  hills 
towards  the  east,  and  varies 
from  a  mile  to  one  and  a  half 
mile  in  breadth.  Strictly 
speaking  neither  a  town,  a 
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city,  nor  a  village,  Urga  is  a 
collection  of  yurts l  and  "wooden 
houses,  sprinkled  with  Lama 
temples,  the  former  surrounded 
as  a  rule  by  heavy  log  palings 
eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The 
Russian  settlement,  in  which 
was  the  European-built  Russian 
Consulate  as  well  as  the  Cos- 
sack fort,  lies  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town.  The  fort 
consisted  of  a  modest  earth- 
work, whose  ditch  was  pro- 
tected by  a  barbed -wire  en- 
tanglement and  trous-de-loups. 
From  the  native  standpoint 
the  distinction  enjoyed  by  Urga 
— or,  to  give  its  native  name,  Ta 
Kuren  or  Bogdo  Kuren,  mean- 
ing the  sacred  encampment — 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
earthly  abode  of  their  Ever- 
living  God  or  Kutukhtu.  To 
Mongols,  Urga  ranks  next  to 
Lhassa  in  sacred  character,  as 
containing  the  third  figure  in 
the  Thibetan  patriarchate.  In 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lamas,  as 
is  well  known,  these  earthly 
impersonations  of  God  can 
never  die,  but  are  reincarnated 
by  the  passing  of  their  souls 
after  death  into  new-born  in- 
fants. At  the  time  of  the 
writer's  visit  the  Ever-living 
God  was  represented  by  a 
young  man  whose  age  was  not 
yet  thirty.  He  lived  in  a  re- 
plica of  the  Russian  Consulate, 
from  whose  representative,  pos- 
sibly, his  abode  was  a  votive 
offering.  Any  personification 
of  the  deity  was  said  to  be  con- 
fined to  public  life.  In  private 
it  was  whispered  he  was  of  the 


world,  worldly.  Possessing  not 
a  few  traits  which  it  might  be 
thought  must  discredit  his  god- 
like attributes  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Buddhist  faithful,  this  ex- 
traordinary being  yet  remains 
the  spiritual  god  of  millions. 
To  mention  one  only  of  such 
characteristics — he  is  unable 
to  provide  himself  with  the 
various  objects  upon  which 
his  ever-changing  fancy  settles 
without  having  recourse  to 
the  vulgar  method  of  paying 
for  the  same  in  brick  tea,  the 
"  hard  cash  "  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Yet  considerations 
such  as  these  do  not  enter  into 
the  minds  of  the  simple  Mon- 
gols, who  revere  his  name. 
Should  any  such  disturbing 
thought  flash  through  some 
more  than  usually  inquisitive 
brain,  who  is  there  to  offer  an 
answer?  Of  a  certainty  not 
the  common  Lama.  His  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  he  can  make  it, 
is  with  his  own  concerns :  how 
he  shall  live,  not  how  he  shall 
die;  what  the  morrow  may 
bring  forth ;  what  he  shall 
eat  and  what  he  shall  drink. 
Though  it  is  true  that  as  yet 
he  confines  himself  to  a  scrip 
and  perhaps  a  staff,  it  is 
only  because  the  possession  of 
these  satisfies  all  his  present 
needs. 

It  was  a  day  of  good  luck 
which  afforded  the  writer  the 
chance  of  studying  in  the  flesh 
such  a  remarkable  entity  as 
one  of  the  spiritual  heads  of 
the  Buddhist  religion.  Nor 
was  the  setting  of  the  picture 


t  =  &  circular  tent  used  by  Mongols,  Khirghiz,  and  such  nomad  tribes. 
The  framework  is  of  crossed  sticks,  the  covering  felt. 
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unworthy  of  the  occasion.  In 
front  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
Buddhist  temples,  in  a  care- 
fully guarded  open  space,  was 
pitched  a  semicircle  of  tents. 
The  centre  of  the  semicircle 
was  occupied  by  the  largest, 
a  shamiana  resplendent  with 
what  appeared  to  be  gold  em- 
broidery, the  walls  lined  and 
its  inner  roof  hung  with  the 
sacred  coloured  yellow  silks. 
Above  a  half -throne,  half- 
lounge,  upon  which  reclined 
the  god  himself,  was  hung  an 
enormous  umbrella  of  the  same 
rich  material.  On  the  throne 
were  piled  silk  cushions  of  the 
same  gorgeous  colour,  while 
within,  on  either  side,  other 
seats  sheltered  by  more  um- 
brellas offered  places  for  the 
most  distinguished  followers. 
To  right  and  left  of  the  central 
shamiana  were  pitched  tents 
filled  to  overflowing  with 
gorgeous  hangings,  each  occu- 
pied by  its  crowd  of  Lamas, 
Mongol  princes,  and  Ambans 
of  all  degrees.  Opposite  the 
semicircle  of  tents  was  a  ring 
sixty  to  eighty  yards  across. 
Surrounding  this  on  three 
sides  were  hundreds  of  Mon- 
gols attired  in  their  pictur- 
esque hats,  long  coats,  and 
high  boots,  who  stood,  knelt, 
and  squatted,  their  whole  at- 
tention fixed  upon  the  scene  in 
the  ring.  To  this,  one  of  the 
great  wrestling  festas  of  the 
Mongols,  come  picked  men, 
champions  from  every  princi- 
pality, tribe,  or  family,  col- 
lected here  before  the  highest 
in  the  land  to  contest  a  bout  or 
to  overthrow  and  defeat  some 
rival  favourite.  A  victory  in 


such  company  is  an  event  in- 
deed— one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, to  be  talked  over  through 
many  a  weary  ride,  a  subject 
for  endless  discussion,  for  re- 
telling in  many  a  snug  yurt, 
within  whose  sheltering  walls 
the  traveller  is  always  made 
welcome. 

About  the  wrestling  itself 
there  was  little  that  was  novel 
save  the  costume.  Although 
entirely  stripped  save  for  their 
long  boots  and  a  miniature 
loin-cloth,  the  appearance  of 
the  pairs  in  the  ring  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  triumphal 
entry.  As  each  man  was  intro- 
duced he  began  capering  and 
prancing  with  curious  antics, 
making  his  way  the  while  to 
the  immediate  forefront  of  the 
central  shamiana.  There  the 
combatants  fell  prone,  re- 
peatedly kow-towing.  Having 
made  obeisance,  the  two  are 
taken  in  hand  by  their  seconds, 
each  man  commencing  to  pose 
for  first  grip  until  the  signal  to 
fall  to  is  given. 

A  throw  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  our  own  or  with 
the  Japanese,  in  that  both 
shoulders  of  the  defeated  man 
must  touch  the  ground  before 
he  need  confess  himself  van- 
quished. Such  a  successful 
throw  is  the  signal  to  both 
men  to  loose  hold,  the  winner 
only  this  time  again  commenc- 
ing even  more  exaggerated 
prancings  and  antics,  which, 
as  before,  eventually  land  him 
at  the  feet  of  the  Ever-living 
deity.  It  is  fair  to  his  holiness 
to  add  that  he  appeared  quite 
sufficiently  bored  with  the 
whole  performance  to  entitle 
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him  to  be  credited  with  the 
manners  of  the  latest  civilisa- 
tion. 

After  a  bout  was  ended  and 
the  obeisance  made,  the  happy 
winner  left  the  ring,  to  be 
welcomed  by  a  whole  crowd  of 
proud  and  admiring  friends, 
who  proceeded  to  thrust  him 
back  into  his  clothes,  carry- 
ing him  off,  no  doubt  to  cele- 
brate a  glorious  victory  in 
many  bowls  of  dirty  tea  and 
curds. 

Of  the  physique  of  the  men 
there  is  little  to  remark.  Un- 
like the  more  famous  Japanese 
professors  to  be  seen  at  Kioto 
or  any  of  the  great  annual 
wrestling  -  shows  in  that 
country,  the  Mongol  is  dis- 
tinctly spare  and  sinewy. 
Nature  and  his  own  inclination 
have  made  him  a  born  rider, 
though  a  horseman  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  he  is  not. 
And  years  spent  in  the  saddle 
must  tend  after  many  genera- 
tions to  create  a  type. 

It  was  while  engaged  in 
watching  the  wrestling  that  a 
remark  made  to  the  writer  on 
quite  another  occasion  came 
back  with  some  force.  Whilst 
travelling  in  company  with  a 
Russian  officer  we  discussed  the 
Turcoman  irregular  cavalry, 
the  merits  of  such  troops,  and 
numbers  available  at  the  call 
of  their  Russian  masters.  The 
statement  was  made  that,  in 
addition  to  8000  or  10,000 
Turcoman  horsemen,  on  the 
face  of  it  an  exaggeration, 
swarms  of  mounted  Kirghiz 
and  Mongols  would  be  avail- 
able "when  the  day  comes," 
as  the  Russian  pithily  expressed 


it.  Whether  the  remark  was 
made  unconsciously,  the  speaker 
momentarily  forgetful  to  whom 
he  spoke,  or  whether  with 
intentional  arriere  pensde,  is 
not  easy  to  say.  Whether 
or  no,  the  point  is  imma- 
terial,— the  phrase  alone  was 
sufficient  to  fix  it  in  one's  mind, 
also  serving  to  make  all  sub- 
sequent study  of  both  Mongol 
and  Kirghiz,  as  well  as  of  all 
that  appertained  to  their  wild 
existence,  of  unusual  interest. 
That  either  would  make  irregu- 
lar cavalry  of  a  high  type  is 
not  the  result  of  the  writer's 
experience.  Both  are  wanting 
in  pluck  and  intelligence,  nor 
has  the  proximity  of  Russian 
civilisation  been  in  any  sense 
to  their  advantage.  To  con- 
quer, not  civilise,  might  well 
be  the  motto  adopted  by  the 
forward  party  in  Asia.  Of 
such  ordinary  attributes  to 
civilisation  as  schools,  educa- 
tion moral  or  physical,  the 
conquered  Asiatics  know  little. 
It  is  true  some  schools  have 
been  opened  both  in  Russian 
Turkestan  and  other  Central 
Asian  territories ;  but  that 
there  is  any  serious  intention 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  moral 
nature  or  condition  of  the 
conquered  Kirghiz  or  Mongols 
even  a  Russian  would  hardly 
consider  worth  arguing. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Far  East  it  is  unsatis- 
factory, if  not  wellnigh  im- 
possible, to  hold  up  particular 
causes  as  contributing  to  the 
general  hopeless  failure  of 
Russia  and  of  her  methods. 
But  among  the  many  minor 
disappointments  that  the  army 
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has  provided,  few  equal  that 
caused  by  the  total  collapse 
of  the  much  vaunted  Cossack. 
In  Europe  a  halo  of  romance 
still  clings  round  this  pictur- 
esque fraud.  Could,  however, 
even  a  few  of  the  wicked 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  him 
upon  defenceless  Chinese  dur- 
ing the  period  1898-1902  in 
Manchuria  under  the  cloak  of 
so-called  war  be  exposed,  he 
would  soon  find  himself  ex- 
ecrated for  what  he  is — a  blus- 
tering, overbearing  brigand 
where  defenceless  women  and 
children  are  concerned,  a  fraud 
and  a  failure  where  cold-blooded 


modern  war  is  the  rule.  If, 
then,  the  Cossack,  with  years 
of  Russian  training  and,  as 
has  usually  been  considered  by 
those  to  whom  he  is  unknown, 
a  natural  aptitude  for  war, 
cannot  be  made  of  use,  what 
chance  is  there  that  the  ig- 
norant Kirghiz  will  surpass 
him?  There  is  none.  So  let 
us  hope  that  the  lessons  of 
the  present  war  may  reach 
even  to  far-away  Urga,  and 
that  this  one  at  any  rate 
may  tend  to  confine  the  harm- 
less Mongol  to  his  peaceful 
amusements. 

Pu-LU-SSU. 
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A      STUDY      OF      THE      RUSSO-JAPANESE      WAR. 


BY  CHASSEUR. 


VII. — THE   OVERTHROW   OF  THE   ARMADA. 


THE  sanguinary  encounter  in 
the  Straits  of  Tsushima  which 
culminated  in  the  practical  an- 
nihilation of  Rojdestvensky's 
armada  by  the  29th  of  May, 
complements  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  the  forecast 
with  which  we  closed  the  last 
article  in  this  series.  Although 
we  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  all 
battles  lay  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods,  yet  we  committed  our- 
selves to  the  assertion  that 
Togo  had  "  so  many  advantages 
in  naval  essentials  that  we 
cannot  conceive  any  other  issue 
except  the  one  which,  as  allies, 
we  desire."  We  also  divined  cor- 
rectly the  route  which  the  Rus- 
sian admiral  took  after  entering 
Japan's  colonial  waters.  Where 
we  went  astray — and  of  course 
we  could  only  balance  proba- 
bilities— was  in  the  course  of 
action  which  Rojdestvensky 
pursued  after  he  sighted  the 
island  of  Quelpart.  Instead  of 
reconnoitring  the  Tsushima 
Straits  from  some  temporary 
anchorage,  the  Russian  ad- 
miral selected  to  follow  the  al- 
most puerile  course  of  steaming 
at  once  into  confined  Japanese 
waters.  There  could  only  be 
two  reasons  for  this  course : 
either  Rojdestvensky  imagined 
that  he  had  eluded  a  portion 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  and  left 
it  behind  him  in  the  Formosa 
Straits ;  or  he  was  so  confident 


in  the  main  fighting  strength 
of  the  battleship  and  the  in- 
feriority of  the  torpedo,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  and 
fight  Togo  without  taking 
into  consideration  strategical 
or  geographical  considerations. 
It  cannot  be  that  he  had  only 
sufficient  coal  to  take  him  to 
Vladivostok,  since  it  is  def- 
initely reported  that  Russian 
agents  had  made  the  coaling 
arrangements  farther  north 
along  the  Chinese  coast,  which 
we  suggested  as  probable 
when  writing  before  the  event. 
These  arrangements,  however, 
may  be  now  claimed  as  strategic 
counter- moves,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  up  the 
trail.  Not  that  we  believe  that 
a  false  move  like  that  would 
have  deceived  such  an  astute 
strategist  as  Admiral  Togo. 
It  is  our  impression,  now  that 
the  action  has  been  fought, 
that  Rojdestvensky  had  aband- 
oned as  impracticable  the  only 
sound  course  which  lay  open 
to  him,  and  had  selected  to 
hazard  everything  upon  a  fleet 
action.  Possibly,  while  he  was 
waiting  on  the  coast  of  Annam, 
it  may  have  been  borne  in  upon 
him  that  the  coal  and  supply 
question  would  take  too  long 
to  perfect ;  or  he  may  have  re- 
ceived information  which  left 
him  the  sole  choice  to  employ 
tactics  which  we  cannot  but 
condemn. 
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It  is  now  tolerably  certain 
that  Rojdestvensky  remained 
off  the  coast  of  Annam  until 
May  12.  This  date  would 
have  given  Nebogatoff  just 
time  to  coal  and  make  any 
necessary  repairs  after  his 
voyage  across  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's 
faults  as  a  sailor,  it  must 
be  allowed  that,  after  he  sailed 
from  the  coast  of  Annam,  he 
successfully  lost  his  fleet  as  far 
as  European  information  was 
concerned.  A  general  impres- 
sion prevailed  in  this  country 
that  he  would  steer  the  Pacific 
course  and  avoid  the  narrow 
seas  of  Southern  Japan :  all 
experts  agreed  that  the  For- 
mosa Channel  would  not  be 
attempted.  And  the  only  in- 
formation of  a  reliable  nature 
that  reached  the  coast  -  line 
towns  of  China  between  May 
12,  when  a  fleet  was  reported 
to  be  at  sea  off  the  Three 
Kings,  and  May  20,  when 
fifty  ships  were  sighted  by  the 
S.S.  Oscar  II.  off  Batan  Island 
in  the  Bashee  Channel,  was  to 
the  effect  that  forty -three 
colliers  had  been  counted  at 
anchor  off  Nahbe,  and  that  a 
portion  of  Rojdestvensky's  fleet 
had  coaled  in  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Hainan.  The  news 
brought  by  the  S.S.  Oscar  II. 
was  doubtless  correct,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  vessels 
coaling  off  Hainan  were  a 
portion  of  the  auxiliary  cruiser 
squadron,  which  squadron, 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  Russian 
admiral  hoped  might  serve  to 
some  extent  as  a  decoy,  when 
for  military  reasons  it  became 
necessary  to  detach  it  from 


the  fighting  fleet.  In  the 
meantime  Admiral  Togo  kept 
his  whole  fleet  in  the  secure 
harbours  of  his  home  waters. 
It  was  no  secret  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Japanese  naval  strength 
was  lying  in  the  Korean  Straits, 
as  we  find  the  fact  reported 
two  or  three  times  from  differ- 
ent sources  between  April  12 
and  May  24.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Russian  information  was  good 
enough  to  inform  Rojdest- 
vensky  of  this  fact.  A  single 
glance  at  the  map,  and  a  small 
amount  of  labour  spent  in 
making  measurements  with  a 
pair  of  dividers,  will  apprise 
even  the  most  unlearned  that, 
provided  there  was  no  fear  of 
the  Russians  being  able  to 
establish  any  temporary  or 
flying  base  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oyama's  sea  communications, 
Togo  could  not  have  done 
better  than  to  have  awaited 
the  course  of  events  in  the 
harbours  in  the  Korean  Straits. 
With  the  means  of  observation 
and  information  at  his  com- 
mand, he  was  master  of  the 
situation  whichever  route  the 
Russian  admiral  might  select 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  Vladi- 
vostok. And  even  in  reach- 
ing Vladivostok,  supposing 
that  thick  weather  had  caused 
the  Japanese  observation  to 
fail,  the  hopes  for  the  Russian 
success  were  not  materially 
heightened. 

The  general  belief  still  ob- 
tained that  the  Russians  were 
heading  for  La  Perouse,  when 
on  May  26  Europe  was 
electrified  by  the  information 
that  a  Russian  squadron  had 
appeared  off  Wusung.  The 
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units  thus  reported  proved, 
however,  to  be  our  friends  the 
converted  cruisers.  But  a  liner 
which  was  making  the  passage 
from  Nagasaki  to  Shanghai 
reported  having  passed  two 
Russian  second-class  cruisers. 
This  information  was  all  that 
was  vouchsafed  on  Saturday 
night  the  27th  of  May.  Every 
one  interested  in  this  titanic 
struggle  went  to  bed  on  that 
Saturday  night  convinced  that 
the  next  twenty -four  hours 
would  produce  information  of 
a  naval  shock  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  seas.  Nor 
had  they  miscalculated,  but 
there  were  very  very  few  who 
could  have  judged  of  the  terrific 
nature  of  the  issues  which  were 
settled  in  Japanese  waters,  or 
could  have  imagined  that  by 
Monday  morning  the  proud  fleet 
which  had  sailed  in  October 
from  the  Baltic,  flaunting  all 
and  sundry  that  came  in  its 
way,  should  have  suffered  com- 
plete annihilation.  It  was  a 
sequel  the  like  of  which  not 
even  the  most  sanguine  had 
anticipated.  As  we  pointed 
out  last  month,  we  had  no 
reason  to  fear  for  the  final 
success  of  the  Japanese  on  sea, 
but  even  we  never  anticipated 
that  Admiral  Togo  would  be 
able  to  bring  his  fighting  fleet 
back  to  its  anchorages  in  Japan 
practically  complete  in  all  its 
units. 

The  actual  course  that  the 
Russians  steered  after  they  left 
the  coast  of  Batan  is  not  quite 
certain,  but  it  is  probable  that 
once  the  fleet  was  clear  of 
Formosa  it  headed  for  Quel- 
part.  The  information  which 
has  reached  this  country  with 


regard  to  this  epoch -marking 
battle  up  to  the  present  has  not 
been  sufficiently  elucidative  to 
eradicate  a  certain  amount  of 
presumption  from  any  descrip- 
tion that  we  may  attempt  of  the 
great  battle.  But  there  seems 
to  be  an  impression  amongst 
certain  interviewed  Japanese 
naval  officers  that  the  Russian 
armada  changed  its  course  after 
sighting  the  Liau-kiau  group, 
with  the  express  object  of  delud- 
ing Togo  into  the  belief  that  the 
passage  northward  was  a  mere 
feint.  We  doubt  if  this  be  true. 
But  we  rather  lean  to  the  view 
that  once  Rojdestvensky  had 
made  Quelpart,  he  found  that 
the  coast  of  Korea  was  shrouded 
in  fog.  Quelpart  having  given 
him  his  bearing,  he  determined 
to  force  the  Korean  Straits, 
Togo  or  no  Togo,  fog  or  no  fog, 
sea  or  no  sea.  From  the  stand- 
point of  pure  heroics  it  was 
doubtless  a  fine  resolve,  but  in 
the  interests  of  the  15,000  souls 
on  board  his  fleet,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  sacred  necessity 
to  his  country,  it  is  hardly  the 
manoeuvres  that  we  would  have 
suggested.  Rojdestvensky  no 
doubt  regulated  his  course  so 
as  to  make  the  peak  on  Quel- 
part Island  by  daybreak  on  the 
27th,  or  he  may  have  cruised 
in  the  vicinity  since  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th.  As  Quelpart 
on  the  map  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  west  of  Tsu- 
shima, twelve  hours  at  ten 
knots  would  have  brought 
Rojdestvensky  into  action  just 
about  the  hour  given  in 
Togo's  official  report.  Once 
the  Russian  admiral  had  de- 
termined to  force  the  Straits, 
there  were  three  passages  open 
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to  him.  Korea  is  separated 
from  Japan  by  barely  one 
hundred  miles  of  water.  Two 
groups  of  islands  help  to  bridge 
this  narrow  channel.  These 
groups  are  Tsushima  to  the 
north  and  Ikishima  to  the 
south.  Consequently  there 
were  three  channels  in  these 
Korean  Straits  which  were 
opentoRojdestvensky:  Brough- 
ton  Channel  north  of  Tsushima, 
Oriental  Channel  separating 
Tsushima  from  Ikishima,  and 
the  ordinary  trade  channel  be- 
tween Ikishima  and  the  main- 
land, which  latter,  in  the  circum- 
stances, was  naturally  out  of  the 
question.  A  glance  at  the  coast- 
line which  encloses  these  chan- 
nels is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  terrible  risks  which  were 
undertaken  by  the  Russian 
fleet  in  its  paucity  in  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft.  Both  coast- 
lines furnish  innumerable  an- 
chorages, and  the  passage 
being  controlled  by  the  observa- 
tion posts  on  the  two  central 
groups  of  islands,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
effective  sea  area  for  torpedo 
tactics.  Apparently  in  the 
morning  the  mists  were  heavy 
enough  to  conceal  Togo's  fleet. 
Two  divisions  of  this  fleet  were 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Broughton  Channel,  in  two  of 
the  many  anchorages  in  the 
Masampo  Archipelago. 

It  is  possible  to  picture  in 
the  mind's  eye  the  impressive 
spectacle  of  the  great  Russian 
armada  heading  directly  for 
Japan's  territorial  waters  on 
that  beautiful  but  fateful  morn- 
ing. All  accounts  agree  that 
the  weather  was  fine,  though 
a  strong  breeze  from  the  south- 


east had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  The 
warmer  winds  from  the  south 
caused  the  usual  spring  mists  to 
envelop  the  horizon  to  the  north- 
west, indicating  the  coast-line 
of  Korea  and  all  the  dangers 
in  lurking  destroyers  it  might 
conceal.  Due  north,  Mount 
Auckland  raised  itself,  a  yellow 
and  white  peak,  clear  of  the 
shroud  of  vapour  which  en- 
veloped the  lower  cliff-line  of 
Quelpart.  As  the  sun  rose, 
the  colour  of  the  seas  changed 
from  dull  grey  to  blue.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  crispness  of 
spring  atmosphere  and  beauty 
of  scene,  the  Baltic  Fleet,  the 
last  hope  of  Russia  in  the  Far 
East,  was  steaming  to  its  doom. 
With  his  two  squadrons  in  line 
ahead  steering  parallel  courses, 
the  battleships  to  port  and  the 
cruisers  to  starboard,  with  the 
transports  and  repair  ships 
between  the  lines,  Rojdest- 
vensky  set  his  teeth  and  steered 
for  Tsushima,  the  great  bluff 
clump  of  sentinel  rock  which 
was  the  "  switch-board "  of 
all  Togo's  intelligence.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  sea 
warfare  had  necessity  dictated 
a  simpler  stratagem.  But  it 
was  a  majestic  sight.  The 
imagination  can  conjure  up 
the  picture.  The  line  of 
dead  -  black  -  painted  battle- 
ships, eleven  of  them,  weather- 
stained  and  smoke -begrimed, 
conforming  to  the  direction  of 
the  Kniaz  -  Suvaroff;  followed 
by  the  three  squat  coast-defence 
ships,  wallowing  in  uncertain 
alignment  in  the  troughs  of 
the  heavy  seas.  Half  a  mile 
to  starboard  the  ancient  ar- 
moured cruisers  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Admiral  Nakhimoff, 
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making  with  difficulty,  though 
tide  and  sea  were  with  them, 
the  ten  knots  which  kept  them 
abreast  of  the  flag-ship.  Be- 
hind them  the  more  modern 
and  smaller  protected  cruisers, 
kicking  and  plunging  in  the 
lumpy  sea,  as  if  protesting  at 
the  little  flutter  of  bunting 
from  the  Kniaz-Suvaroff,  which 
kept  them  churning  their  pro- 
pellers behind  three  obsolete 
iron  coffins  when  they  should 
have  been  patrolling  the  pass- 
age now  looming  up  in  front 
of  them.  Majestically,  with  the 
morning  sun  to  their  backs,  the 
armada  ploughed  eastwards. 
About  seven  o'clock  the  cruiser 
squadron  was  able  to  make  out 
on  its  starboard  beam  the  out- 
line of  a  warship  disentangling 
itself  from  the  horizon  mist. 
Its  three  funnels  proclaimed 
the  newcomer  to  be  of  the 
Idzumo  class,  and  the  Vladimir 
Monomakh,  which  was  steam- 
ing third  in  the  Russian  line, 
was  ordered  to  deal  with  the 
intruder.  These  two  vessels  ex- 
changed the  first  shots  of  the 
great  battle  of  Tsushima ;  but 
the  Japanese  cruiser  had  not 
yet  come  to  fight, — she  stayed 
long  enough  to  finally  satisfy 
herself  as  to  the  formation, 
course,  and  exact  composition 
of  Rojdestvensky's  fleet,  and 
then  disappeared  back  into  the 
mists  out  of  which  she  had 
come,  transmitting  information 
to  the  admiral  as  she  went. 

Togo  could  not  have  wished 
for  other  information.  Rojdest- 
vensky  was  playing  absolutely 
into  his  hands.  Cables  were 
slipped,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
Japanese  fleet  was  at  sea.  The 
crisis  for  which  they  had  been 


waiting  and  preparing  for  the 
last  three  months  was  at  hand, 
and  the  three  main  squad- 
rons, under  the  command  of  Ad- 
mirals Togo,  Kamimura,  and 
Kata-oka  respectively,  shaped 
their  courses  to  their  appointed 
stations.  It  had  been  evident 
to  the  commander  of  the  Idzumo 
that  AdmiralRojdestvensky  was 
steering  for  the  Straits  to  the 
south  of  Tsushima.  The  main 
point  in  Togo's  stratagem  was 
to  allow  his  adversary  into  the 
Japan  Sea,  and  there,  by  virtue 
of  his  own  superior  speed,  to  in- 
tern him,  and  then  destroy  him 
at  his  own  convenience.  The 
Japanese  entered  into  the 
struggle  with  every  confidence. 
They  had  the  self-reliance  built 
up  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  already  destroyed  one 
Russian  fleet  superior  to  their 
own  in  weight  and  numbers, 
they  had  all  the  advantages 
of  pace  and  position,  and  every 
one  of  their  heavy  guns  had 
been  replaced. 

Precisely  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  Japanese  Third  Squadron  in 
the  following  order,  the  Kasuga, 
Niitaka,  Chitose,  and  the  Tsu- 
shima, appeared  on  the  port  bow 
of  the  Russian  Battle  Squadron. 
As  they  manoeuvred  on  this  flank 
the  Russian  admiral  possibly 
anticipated  that  the  object  of 
their  manoeuvre  was  to  cut  off 
the  transports  and  impedimenta 
squadron ;  he  therefore  ordered 
the  Nicholas  I.  and  Sissoi  Veliki 
to  attend  to  Kata-oka's  cruisers. 
A  little  long-range  firing  from 
the  Russian  Second  Battle 
Squadron,  and  the  protected 
cruisers  sheered  off.  Almost 
immediately,  having  passed  the 
Straits  of  Tsushima,  the  Russian 
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admiral  changed  his  formation. 
His  two  leading  divisions,  nearly 
steering  the  same  course,  practi- 
cally brought  the  formation  into 
line  ahead  for  the  entire  fleet. 
Then  the  flag -ship  changed 
direction  to  the  north-west. 
The  most  serious  phase  of  his 
adventurous  voyage  was  now 
to  commence.  By  this  time  the 
fog  had  considerably  lifted,  so 
that  when  the  Russian  flag-ship 
altered  her  course,  the  look-out 
was  able  to  distinguish  on  the 
port  beam  those  smudges  on 
the  horizon  which  mark  the 
position  of  a  fleet  of  warships 
under  full  steam.  Twenty 
minutes  or  so  of  suspense,  and 
then  every  ship  in  the  Russian 
line  knew  that  they  must  fight 
a  fleet  action  before  they  made 
port  again.  One  by  one  the 
smudges  became  concrete,  until 
they  developed  into  Togo's 
main  fighting  force,  consisting 
of  four  battleships,  eight  ar- 
moured cruisers,  and  the  old 
coast  -  defence  ship  Chin  -  Yen. 
Although  we  have  studied  all 
the  accounts  that  have  so  far 
reached  this  country  of  this 
battle,  the  translation  of  Togo's 
included,  yet  there  is  consider- 
able uncertainty  as  to  the  actual 
manoeuvring  which  brought 
the  rival  battle  squadrons  into 
range.  However,  there  is  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fact  that, 
as  the  wind  had  freshened,  Togo 
with  his  superior  steaming 
power  was  able  to  do  pretty 
well  what  he  liked  with  the 
Russians.  Between  1  and  1.15  x 
the  battle  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Mikasa,  Shikishima, 
Asahi,  and  Fuji,  in  line  ahead, 


was  steering  to  the  north-west, 
making  a  parallel  course  with 
the  First  Russian  Battle  Squad- 
ron. The  armoured  cruisers, 
however,  were  manoeuvring  so 
as  to  maintain  the  broadside 
strength  of  the  Japanese  line 
of  battle.  The  Third  Squadron 
in  two  subdivisions  was  man- 
oeuvring in  order  to  strike  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  line.  It  was 
evident  that  Togo  need  have 
no  fear  of  separating  from  his 
armoured  cruisers  on  the  actual 
battlefield,  since  the  Russians 
had  not  the  steam  power  to 
take  advantage  of  any  division 
of  Togo's  forces.  The  Third 
Squadron,  under  Kata-oka, 
again  appearing  to  the  north, 
this  time  on  the  Russians'  port 
beam,  illustrated  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  Japan's  commander. 
Somewhere  between  half-past 
one  and  two  the  Japanese  flag- 
ship put  over  her  helm  and 
steered  across  the  bows  of  the 
Kniaz  -  Suvaroff.  The  action 
was  commenced  by  the  latter 
vessel  at  7000  yards ;  but  this 
distance  was  rapidly  decreased 
to  5000  when  the  four  Japanese 
battleships  concentrated  the 
whole  of  their  12-inch  fire  on  the 
Russian  flag-ship.  She  made  a 
lovely  mark  for  the  expert 
Japanese  gunners.  Now  she 
no  longer  had  the  sea  with 
her:  she  and  her  consorts  are 
said  to  have  heeled  over  in  the 
heavy  water-way  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  much  of  the  Japanese 
shell-fire  was  able  to  hit  them 
below  the  armoured  belt.  More- 
over, by  this  manoeuvre,  as  the 
sun  was  now  dropping  towards 
the  west,  Togo's  gunners  had 


1  Japanese  and  Russian  times  vary. 
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the  light  behind  them,  while  the 
Russians  found  it  in  their  eyes. 
The  Russians  tried  manfully  to 
master  this  rain  of  fire  which 
the  Japanese  poured  upon  the 
van     of     their     column;     but 
though    they    changed     direc- 
tion,   the    superior     speed     of 
their  opponents  defeated  their 
elementary    efforts    at    steam- 
tactics.      Manoeuvre    as     they 
would,      they      remained      ex- 
posed to  a   tornado   of   8-inch 
shells  from  Kamimura's  squad- 
ron   which    raked    them    fore 
and  aft.     This  squadron,  reck- 
ing little  of  the  theory  which 
prohibits      armoured      cruisers 
from  taking  their  place  in  the 
line,     steamed      in      to      2000 
yards,    and    in    the    first    five 
minutes     of     the    action    had 
made    the    injury   in    the    Os- 
liabia  from  which  she  presently 
sank.     All  accounts  agree  that 
the  shell-fire  during  this  open- 
ing   hour  was   simply  terrific. 
It   must    also    have    been   ex- 
tremely accurate,  since  half-a- 
dozen  ships  were  on  fire  at  the 
same    time,    and   Togo    subse- 
quently reports  that  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  vessels  was 
so  dense  that  his  gunners  lost 
their    targets.       It    is    certain 
that,  no  matter  what  happened 
afterwards,    the    fate    of    the 
Russian  fleet  was  decided  dur- 
ing   this  first  hour.     Gunnery 
won   the  victory,    the    torpedo 
simply  completed  it.     It  would 
also  seem  that  by  three  o'clock 
the  Russians  were   completely 
cut    off    from     the     Tsushima 
Straits,  and  were  in  the  course 
of  being  raked  by  a  squadron 
of    battleships    crossing    their 
bows    in    line    ahead,    and    a 
squadron  of  armoured  cruisers 


in    similar    formation    passing 
under  their  sterns.    The  Japan- 
ese   gunners,    who    apparently 
made  three  hits  to  the  Russian 
one,  during  the  first  hour  con- 
centrated the  whole  of  the  fire 
of  each  squadron  on  Rojdest- 
vensky's  most  powerful   units. 
By  half -past  two  Rojdestven- 
sky's  flag-ship  had  to  leave  the 
line,  surrendering  the  van  to  the 
Borodino.     Half-an-hour  after- 
wards the  Osliabia,  which  had 
been  "  trailing  like  a  wounded 
duck,"  turned  turtle  and  sank. 
The  beginning  of  the  disaster 
had      arrived.       Already     the 
Russian    commander  -  in  -  chief 
had  been  badly  wounded,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  destroyer 
on  which  he  was  subsequently 
captured.      The   whole   of   the 
thinking  staff  went  with  him, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the    train    of    thought    which 
induced  these  staff  officers  to 
consider     it      their     duty     to 
transfer    with    him.      Admiral 
Felkersham    had     been    killed 
in   his   conning  -  tower   during 
the   first    quarter   of   an   hour 
of  the  engagement ;   and  even 
while    the     unfortunate     flag- 
ship   was    repairing    its    dam- 
ages     and      transferring      its 
valiant     staff,     the      Japanese 
third   cruiser   division   was    in 
amongst   the   Russian   impedi- 
menta squadron  sinking  store- 
ships    and   colliers.     From  the 
moment  that  the  Kniaz-Suvar- 
off  sheered    out   of   her   align- 
ment, the  day  was  destined  to 
end  in  a  debacle;  it  remained 
with  Togo  and  his  subordinates 
to  show  how  great  this  debacle 
was   to   be.     It   is    impossible, 
as  we  sit  still  in  this  country 
and   read   the  meagre  reports 
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of  this  fearful  example  of  the 
penalty  which  competence  is 
able  to  exact  over  incom- 
petence, to  realise  the  true 
horror  and  the  fearful  signifi- 
cance of  the  scene  in  the  Korean 
Straits  towards  evening  on 
May  27.  All  sting  had  passed 
from  the  uncertain  Russian 
fire.  On  this  the  third  occa- 
sion the  Japanese  were  not 
likely  to  make  the  mistake  of 
running  short  of  ammunition. 
Rather,  they  had  sacrificed  coal 
to  the  means  which  was  to 
make  their  victory  absolute. 

Apparently  the  Russians  had 
broken  up  between  five  and 
six  in  the  afternoon,  and  this 
allowed  the  Japanese  to  single 
out  the  most  important  units 
and  devastate  them  till  they 
sank.  The  story  is  too  awful 
for  cold  -  blooded  speculation. 
We  are  moved  to  horror  when 
a  submarine  sinks  with  its  com- 
plement of  ten  or  fifteen  men. 
What  then  must  be  our  feelings 
when  we  consider  that  here,  in 
the  Japan  Sea,  Russian  ships 
were  sinking  in  every  direction 
with  their  complements  of  400 
to  700  seamen  ?  —  that  those 
who  had  escaped  the  terrible 
torment  of  gun-shot  units  were 
drowning  in  hundreds  in  an 
angry  sea,  in  spite  of  the  extra- 
ordinary humane  efforts  which 
the  victorious  enemy  made  to 
save  them?  There  is  no  con- 
temporary writing  that  could 
adequately  reproduce  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ghastly  tale.  We  on 
this  side  cannot  attempt  it. 

But  although  the  Russians 
were  desperately  beaten,  they 
were  still  at  sundown  making 
reply  to  the  sustained  Japanese 
onslaught.  For  a  period  the 


Russian  battleships  had  man- 
oeuvred in  the  hope  of  shield- 
ing their  helpless  flag-ship,  and 
when  the  Kniaz-Suvaroff's  steer- 
ing gear  had  been  repaired  the 
Borodino  made  an  effort  to 
bring  some  semblance  of  order 
into  the  wavering  Russian  line. 
As  its  sure  consequence  this 
action  brought  a  concentrated 
fire  from  the  Japanese,  until 
the  murk  of  burning  warships 
brought  temporary  relief  as 
mingling  with  the  mist  it 
formed  a  screen.  A  few  min- 
utes past  seven  in  the  evening 
the  Borodino,  a  shattered, 
smoking  wreck,  sank  to  join 
the  Osliabia  at  the  bottom. 
As  the  sun  dipped  below  the 
horizon,  Togo  made  the  signal 
for  which  his  younger  officers 
had  been  gasping.  His  many 
torpedo-destroyer  flotillas  wait- 
ing in  leash  were  now  loosed 
to  complete  the  devastation 
which  the  guns  of  the  battle 
fleet  had  made  possible.  But 
this  did  not  mean  that  the 
pursuit  by  the  Japanese  fleet 
was  to  cease.  Far  from  it. 
Togo,  leaving  his  third  division 
to  open  a  path  for  the  destroyers 
by  a  continued  bombardment 
throughout  the  night,  sought 
to  find  the  main  remnant  which 
had  disappeared  in  the  shadow 
of  its  own  smoke.  It  seemed 
as  if  Providence  itself  approved 
of  this  terrible  retribution,  for 
the  sea,  which  in  the  morning 
had  been  so  rough  that  it  had 
made  it  almost  impossible  for 
torpedo  craft  to  manosuvre,  had 
now  smoothed  down,  with  the 
result  that  the  conditions  of 
attack  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
spiteful  little  craft.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  while  during  the 
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closing  hours  of  Saturday  the 
ships  of  the  fast  diminishing 
Russian  fleet  clung  together  for 
mutual  support,  as  soon  as  night 
fell,  under  the  gentle  persuasion 
of  fifty  torpedo  boats,  the  resi- 
due of  the  great  armada  broke 
up,  scattered,  and  sought  to 
struggle  away  from  a  situation 
that  promised  only  death  or 
ignoble  capture.  It  probably 
never  will  be  possible  to  follow 
in  detail  the  individual  history 
of  each  of  those  fierce  torpedo 
attacks;  probably  we  shall  never 
know  for  certain  if  any  one  of 
them  had  greater  success  than 
the  increase  of  the  morale  which 
the  Japanese  navy  had  estab- 
lished. But  the  sequel  on  the 
morrow  is  piteous  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  naturally  has  no 
parallel,  and  we  doubt  if  past 
history  could  show  a  scene  quite 
so  disgraceful  as  the  surrender 
of  Admiral  Nebogatoff  and  the 
residue  of  his  squadron  off 
Liancourt  Rocks.  Not  that  we 
grudge  the  Japanese  the  prizes 
which  thus  became  theirs,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
captain  of  the  Admiral  Usha- 
kqff1  played  the  better  part. 
At  least,  such  are  the  traditions 
existing  in  our  own  navy,  and 
we  know  what  traditions  exist 
in  that  of  Japan.  It  would 
appear  that  Admiral  Togo  de- 
sisted from  his  night  bombard- 
ment about  midnight,  and  there- 
upon his  squadron  steamed 
north  in  the  darkness  to  his 
given  rendezvous,  with  the 
object  of  placing  itself  across 
the  Russian  line  of  advance  to 
Vladivostok  as  the  situation 
declared  itself  at  daybreak. 


There  is  very  little  detail  de- 
scriptive of  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  early  hours  of  Sunday 
morning  with  regard  to  the 
actual  fighting,  but  it  seems 
evident  that  there  was  really 
little  fighting  to  be  done 
after  the  torpedo  -  boats  had 
finished  with  the  residue  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  The  Sissoi 
Veliki,  Admiral  Nakhimoff,  and 
the  Vladimir  Monomakh  were 
discovered  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition in  the  vicinity  of  Tsu- 
shima in  the  morning.  The 
Navarin  was  torpedoed  during 
the  night,  and  the  Svietlana 
was  sunk  in  Chekuten  Bay  by 
the  Niitaka  and  Otowa.  The 
Kniaz  -  Suvaroff  and  Alex- 
ander III.  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  in  the  night :  whether 
this  was  the  result  of  shell- 
fire  or  torpedo  attack  is  not 
known.  It  is  also  certain  that 
some  time  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  main  portion  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  discovered 
at  the  Liancourt  Rocks,  200 
miles  from  Tsushima,  a  group 
of  Russian  survivors  consisting 
of  the  battleships  Nicholas  I. 
and  Orel,  the  coast  -  defence 
ships  Admirals  Seniavin  and 
Apraxine,  and  the  cruiser 
Izumrud.  The  latter,  mak- 
ing good  use  of  her  speed, 
escaped ;  but  the  officers  of 
the  ships  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Nebogatoff,  as  soon 
as  the  Japanese  opened  fire, 
took  the  miserable  course  of 
surrendering  their  vessels.  An 
admirable  protest  against  this 
conduct  is  found  in  the  action 
of  the  captain  of  the  coast- 
defence  ship  Ushakoff,  who, 


1  This  officer  sank  his  ship  by  opening  the  sea  cocks. 
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rather  than  surrender,  sank 
his  vessel  in  deep  water  under 
the  Japanese  guns,  and  trusted 
to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
enemy  to  save  himself  and 
his  crew.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary reflection  with  re- 
gard to  the  description  of 
this  battle  is  that,  while  we 
can  report  nothing  but  dis- 
aster and  death  to  the  Russian 
units,  the  Japanese  effected 
this  magnificent  end  at  what 
may  be  considered  a  trifling 
loss.  From  the  admiral's 
official  reports  it  would  ap- 
pear that  in  the  course  of 
the  action  only  three  torpedo 
craft  were  sunk,  and  that  the 
total  casualties  from  shell  and 
other  causes  did  not  exceed 
800  men.  That  he  should 
thus  have  been  able  to  anni- 
hilate his  enemy  and  maintain 
his  fleet  throughout  seaworthy 
is  a  tribute  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Japanese  as  sailors, 
gunners,  and  strategists  on 
the  sea  which  will  admit  of 
no  argument.  What  argu- 
ment can  there  be  when  one 
has  to  deal  with  the  concrete 
fact  that  Togo,  without  ad- 
dition to  his  original  tonnage, 
has  destroyed  in  fifteen  months 
two  sea -going  Russian  fleets, 
both  of  which  on  paper  were 
superior  to  his  own  ?  Perhaps 


the  most  pathetic  incident  in  the 
whole  of  the  miserable  chapter 
is  to  be  found  in  the  arrival 
of  the  little  Almaz  at  Vladi- 
vostok. The  scene  has  been 
well  described  by  an  eye- 
witness —  the  scene  of  wild 
enthusiasm  which  heralded 
the  entry  into  the  Russian 
port  of  this  war -scarred  mes- 
senger. Her  advent  naturally 
portended  to  those  who  had 
been  buoyed  by  hope  the 
speedy  arrival  of  a  victorious 
Russian  fleet.  What  a  differ- 
ent tale  the  little  Almaz  had 
to  tell !  It  was  in  naval  his- 
tory what  the  arrival  of  Dr 
Brydon  was  to  the  garrison 
of  Jellalabad. 

The  residue  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet,  under  Admiral  Enquist, 
struggled  into  Manila  Bay  some 
six  or  seven  days  after  the 
battle.  This  little  remnant  was 
formed  from  among  the  only 
Russian  ships  that  could  steam  : 
it  consisted  of  the  Aurora,  Izum- 
rud,  and  Oleg.  These  three 
cruisers,  not  being  in  a  sea- 
worthy state  and  able  to  pro- 
ceed without  dockyard  repairs, 
were  interned.  Thus,  out  of 
the  whole  fighting  strength 
of  the  Baltic  Fleet  one  cruiser 
and  one  torpedo  -  boat  de- 
stroyer alone  remain  in  Russian 
waters.1 


1  Russia  has  lost  since  the  commencement  of  the  war — sunk,  captured,  or 
interned — fifteen  battleships,  three  coast-defence  ships,  six  armoured  cruisers, 
eight  protected  cruisers,  and  quite  a  fleet  of  torpedo-boats,  destroyers,  and 
auxiliaries.  Japan  has  lost  in  battle  three  destroyers,  and  by  accident  or  mine 
two  battleships,  two  protected  cruisers,  one  coast-defence  ship,  three  gunboats, 
and  three  or  four  destroyers. 
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NO      DISSOLUTION. 


THE  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  June  7,  read  to- 
gether with  Mr  Chamberlain's 
speech  at  St  Helens  on  June  3 
and  Mr  Balf  our's  at  Manchester 
on  January  26,  recalls  to  us 
very  forcibly  Lord  Macaulay's 
remarks  on  the  attitude  of  Mr 
Pitt  in  1784.  After  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
in  the  autumn  of  1783,  the  King 
named  Pitt  Prime  Minister,  and 
he  soon  found  himself  confront- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
an  infuriated  Opposition  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  majority. 
The  country  had  been  disgusted 
by  the  Coalition,  and  alarmed 
by  the  India  Bill,  its  offspring. 
Pitt  was  strongly  urged  by 
some  of  his  own  supporters,  and 
by  the  King  himself,  to  dissolve 
Parliament  at  once.  The  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to 
his  Majesty  to  dismiss  a 
Minister  who  did  not  command 
the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  request 
being  refused,  they  commenced 
a  system  of  factious  and  violent 
obstruction,  calculated  still 
further  to  offend  all  lovers  of 
constitutional  order  and  the 
fairplay  which  is  usually  recog- 
nised by  gentlemen.  Pitt  re- 
solved to  give  them  rope  enough. 
He  saw  that  public  opinion 
was  becoming  more  and  more 
estranged  from  them  every  day, 
and  that  the  longer  he  could 
hold  his  ground  the  more  com- 
plete would  be  his  triumph. 
When  the  Whigs  petitioned 
against  a  dissolution  they  were 
playing  into  his  own  hands.  A 


dissolution,  when  Lord  Temple 
and  the  King  urged  it,  would 
have  been  a  great  mistake.  The 
public  were  not  yet  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
situation.  As  soon  as  their 
eyes  were  fully  opened  to  the 
real  character  and  meaning  of 
the  Whig  Opposition,  then 
would  be  the  time  to  strike. 
Pitt  saw  that  an  anti- Coalition 
spirit  was  growing  up  in  the 
nation.  Let  it  come  to  a  head ; 
and  then  let  the  Whigs  beware  ! 
The  Whigs  understood  this 
perfectly  well,  and  hence  their 
eagerness  to  drive  Pitt  from 
office  before  that  time  should 
arrive. 

In  December  1783,  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  dissolution;  just  as 
a  twelvemonth  ago  it  was  com- 
monly supposed  that  a  general 
election  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  summer.  But  Pitt 
"  wisely  determined  to  give  public 
opinion  time  to  gather  strength. " 
He  resisted  all  suggestion  of  dis- 
solution till  the  pear  was  ripe ; 
and  his  fortitude  and  foresight 
received  their  just  reward.  In 
December  he  might  have  got 
only  a  bare  majority :  in  April 
he  had  the  nation  at  his  back. 
The  people  had  marked,  learned, 
and  thoroughly  digested  the 
situation.  Public  opinion  was 
matured,  and  Pitt  made  his 
coup. 

Now,  if  we  refer  to  Mr 
Chamberlain's  speech  at  Bir- 
mingham, we  shall  see  how 
necessary  it  is  that  Pitt's  ex- 
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ample  should  be  followed.  There 
is  a  curious  analogy  between 
the  two  situations — the  situa- 
tion of  Pitt  in  1783  and  of 
Mr  Balfour  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  Mr  Pitt's 
first  object,  and  should  be  Mr 
Balfour's,  to  gain  time.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  Whig 
Opposition,  and  is  now  the 
object  of  the  Radical  Opposi- 
tion, to  prevent  this.  The  one 
tried  to  do  it  by  forcing  Pitt 
to  resign;  the  other  tries  to 
do  it  by  forcing  Mr  Balfour 
to  dissolve.  In  refusing  to  be 
driven,  the  Minister  of  Edward 
VII.  takes  exactly  the  same 
ground  as  the  Minister  of 
George  III.  "He  will  wait 
till  public  opinion  has  had 
time  to  gather  strength," — 
that  is  to  say,  till  the  Tariff 
Reformers  have  had  time  to 
make  the  people  fully  com- 
prehend the  character  and  in- 
tention of  their  policy  and  its 
probable  results.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day.  A  plausible 
fallacy  generally  dies  hard,  and 
the  Free  Traders  have  got  one 
to  their  hands  which  is  ex- 
actly calculated  to  impose  on 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated. 
Let  us  put  it  in  syllogistic 
form.  All  taxes  on  food  are 
bad.  A  duty  upon  corn  is  a 
tax  upon  food.  Therefore  a 
duty  upon  corn  is  bad.  The 
syllogism  is  unsound ;  but  why  ? 
Because  there  are  four  terms 
to  it  instead  of  three.  "Duty 
on  corn,"  in  the  minor  premiss, 
is  a  simple  term,  and  in  the 
conclusion  a  complex  one. 
When  the  imposition  of  one 
tax  is  combined  with  the  re- 
mission of  another  the  two 
processes  must  be  taken  as  one, 


and  then  if  we  do  this  the  un- 
soundness  of  the  above  syllo- 
gism becomes  manifest  at  once. 
Simple  as  this  exposition  may 
seem  to  educated  minds,  and 
easily  as  the  truth  of  it  might 
be  recognised  by  uneducated 
ones  if  left  to  the  operation  of 
their  own  unhampered  common- 
sense,  it  may  be  so  easily  dis- 
guised under  a  cloud  of  common- 
places about  taxing  the  food  of 
the  people,  the  big  loaf  and  the 
little  loaf,  and  so  forth,  that  we 
cannot  expect  it  to  make  that 
rapid  progress  which  is  indeed 
much  more  often  the  fortune  of 
error  than  of  truth.  For  the 
struggling  truth  to  force  its 
way  through  a  hostile  crowd 
interested  in  stopping  its  ad- 
vance, and  hustling  it,  so  to 
speak,  at  every  turn,  time  is  re- 
quired ;  and  this  is  what  we  be- 
lieve Mr  Balfour  is  fighting  for. 

"  This  is  a  question,"  says  Mr 
Chamberlain,  "  which  touches,  no 
doubt,  very  closely  some  deep  senti- 
ments among  the  working  people,  and 
especially  among  the  agricultural 
labourers.  This  arrangement  with 
the  Colonies  would  necessitate  not  a 
tax  on  food,  as  you  are  told.  That  is 
false.  But  it  might  entail  a  transfer 
of  taxation  from  one  kind  of  food  to 
another  kind  of  food.  It  is  not  much 
of  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  capable  of  the 
grossest  misrepresentation  ;  and  you 
see  accordingly  at  every  bye-election 
swarms  of  placards  with  giant  loaves 
on  the  one  hand  and  small  loaves  on 
the  other,  representing  what  our 
opponents  declare  will  be  the  result 
of  a  policy  which  at  the  very  utmost, 
in  the  worst  possible  circumstances, 
cannot  possibly  add  more  than  a 
farthing  to  the  quartern  loaf,  which 
would  probably  add  nothing  at  all, 
and  would  certainly  reduce  other  por- 
tions of  the  expenditure  of  the  work- 
ing man." 

In  these  few  words  we  recog- 
nise   the    mass    of    ignorance 
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and  misrepresentation  which 
the  Tariff  Reformers  have  to 
face,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  their  securing  as  much  time 
as  possible  for  the  dispersion  of 
it  before  the  appeal  to  the 
constituencies.  Public  opinion 
must  be  educated,  and  have 
"time  to  gather  strength,"  if 
the  Tariff  Reformers  are  to  ap- 
peal to  it  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  Mr  Chamberlain  is 
convinced  that  a  small  duty 
on  foreign  corn,  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Colonies  to 
supply  the  home  demand  in- 
dependently of  foreign  com- 
petition, may  be  accompanied 
by  such  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion on  other  articles  of  food 
as  would  make  the  whole  cost 
of  living  no  greater  than  it  was 
before,  if  not  considerably  less. 
If  we  took  our  corn -supply 
from  our  own  Colonies  instead 
of  from  foreigners,  the  closer 
connection  which  we  should 
thereby  establish  between  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Empire 
would  be  worth  a  little  addition 
to  the  price  of  food,  even  were 
this  a  necessary  consequence ; 
how  much  more,  then,  should 
we  value  it  when  it  costs  us 
nothing !  But  all  this  cannot 
be  made  plain  to  the  working 
classes  in  a  day.  Mr  Chamber- 
lain says  that  "  sooner  or  later 
our  cause  must  be  victorious," 
and  looks  forward  to  what 
may  happen  in  the  meantime 
with  perfect  equanimity  —  a 
sentiment,  we  confess,  which 
we  do  not  altogether  share. 
"In  our  party  system  we 
always  have  to  reckon  on 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular 
opinion.  At  present  it  is  flow- 
ing in  favour  of  our  opponents ; 
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but  the  ebb  will  come,  and  if 
our  opponents  come  into  office 
before  the  reaction  sets  in,  the 
country  in  a  few  months  will 
be  much  more  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  them  than  they  ever 
were  to  put  them  in."  Then 
the  Unionists  will  return  to 
power  "with  a  clear  and  def- 
inite policy  accepted  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  party." 
This  is  a  very  pretty  prospect, 
we  allow,  and  things  of  course 
may  turn  out  as  Mr  Chamber- 
lain predicts.  But  when  we 
reflect  on  the  mischief  which 
a  Radical  Government  has 
done  before  now,  during  a 
very  brief  tenure  of  office, 
we  may  be  excused  for  wish- 
ing that  "  the  ebb "  should 
come  before  they  get  another 
chance.  That  is  why  we  trust 
that  we  may  take  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  statement  as  some 
guarantee  that  this  Parlia- 
ment will  be  allowed  to  com- 
plete its  natural  term  before 
the  struggle  begins.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  certain 
that  if  a  Liberal  Government 
came  in  they  would  go  out 
again  in  a  few  months ;  and 
if  we  are  to  pass  through 
another  such  Government  in 
order  to  reach  our  goal,  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  a  sorry 
plight  before  we  get  there. 
The  imperial  principle  may 
have  undergone  disastrous 
eclipse  before  that  time. 

As  the  Opposition  naturally 
wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  flowing  tide,  so  are  they 
anxious  to  accumulate  as 
many  offences  as  possible  on 
Mr  Balfour's  head  before  the 
tide  turns.  This  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  vote  of  censure  ; 
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this  was  the  object  with  which 
the  adjournment  of  the  House 
was  moved  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  ending  in  a  scene  of  dis- 
graceful violence  without  a 
parallel  in  our  parliamentary 
history ;  and  this  was  the  ob- 
ject with  which  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman  got  up 
the  debate  of  June  7.  The 
motive  in  each  case  was  the 
wish  to  convict  Mr  Balfour  of 
a  breach  of  faith.  For  this 
purpose  they  drew  a  com- 
parison between  the  words  he 
used  in  the  Edinburgh  speech  of 
October  1904,  the  Manchester 
speech  of  January  1905,  his 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr 
Soare  on  the  22nd  of  May 
last,  and  his  speech  at  the 
Albert  Hall  on  the  2nd  of 
June.  The  contention  was 
that  Mr  Balfour  had  promised 
that  the  fiscal  question  should 
not  be  discussed  at  a  Colonial 
Conference  before  the  General 
Election,  and  that  since  giv- 
ing this  pledge  he  had  stated 
that  the  Colonial  Conference 
of  1906  would  be  free  to  dis- 
cuss it,  whether  after  a 
dissolution  or  before.  The  ex- 
planation is  so  simple,  that  we 
are  lost  in  wonder  at  what 
we  cannot  help  calling  the 
barefaced  impudence  of  the 
Opposition  in  asking  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  it.  Mr  Bal- 
four was  speaking  of  two 
different  Conferences.  There 
will  be  next  June  the  regular 
Quadrennial  Conference,  which 
meets  as  a  matter  of  course, 
—  "Automatic,"  Mr  Balfour 
called  it, — on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  impose  no  limit- 
ations or  conditions.  It  will 
enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  dis- 


cussion, and  may  take  up  the 
fiscal  question,  or  leave  it 
alone,  as  it  pleases.  If  it 
likes  to  anticipate  a  discussion 
which  had  better  be  deferred, 
Mr  Balfour  cannot  help  it. 
What  he  said  about  the  Con- 
ference and  the  General  Elec- 
tion referred  only  to  a  con- 
ference which  may  or  may  not 
be  convoked  immediately  the 
elections  are  over,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  considering  the 
fiscal  question,  and  for  that 
only.  If  the  present  Govern- 
ment are  still  in  power,  it 
certainly  will  be  convoked. 
If  not,  alors  comme  alors. 
Now,  where  is  the  breach  of 
faith  in  these  several  state- 
ments? Mr  Balfour  allows 
that  in  his  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh he  did  -omit  to  refer 
to  the  ordinary  Quadrennial 
Conference.  But  he  has  ex- 
plained so  often  that  what 
he  meant  was  this,  that  no 
special  conference  should  be 
summoned  for  the  exclusive 
discussion  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion till  after  the  dissolution, 
that  the  affected  ignorance  of 
the  Opposition  as  to  what  he 
really  means  at  this  moment 
can  be  intended  only  to  delude 
that  large  class  of  voters, 
especially  in  working-class  con- 
stituencies, who  have  neither 
the  skill  to  analyse  such  pre- 
texts, nor  time  to  do  it  if  they 
had.  To  do  this  for  them  must 
be  the  work  of  the  Unionist 
campaign  during  the  interval 
that  still  remains  between  the 
autumn  of  1905  and  the  autumn 
of  1906,  or  it  may  be,  perhaps, 
a  little  longer. 

The  Opposition — and  much 
may   be  forgiven    to    men  in 
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such  a  plight — would  fain  force 
on  Mr  Balfour's  declaration, 
namely,  that  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion would  occupy  a  front 
place  at  the  next  appeal  to 
the  people,  a  meaning  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  Of 
course,  it  must  occupy  a  front 
place.  We  did  not  want  Mr 
Balfour  to  tell  us  that.  How 
can  a  question  which  has  been 
discussed  up  and  down  the 
country  for  two  years,  which 
has  caused  the  resignation  of 
Ministers  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Governments,  help 
coming  to  the  front  ?  The 
constituencies  will  know  that 
if  Mr  Balfour  returns  to 
power  he  will  summon  a  con- 
ference to  consider  the  new 
fiscal  scheme  which  Mr  Cham- 
berlain has  suggested,  and  with 
which  he  himself  in  its  main 
features  is  in  sympathy.  If 
they  disapprove  of  such  a  refer- 
ence to  our  Colonial  fellow- 
subjects  they  will,  perhaps,  turn 
out  the  Government.  If  not, 
the  Conference  will  be  called. 
That  is  all.  Mr  Balfour  is  not 
going  to  the  country  with  any 
cut-and-dried  programme.  He 
is  not  going  to  ask  the  constitu- 
encies to  vote  for  any  form 
of  protection,  retaliation,  or 
preferential  treatment.  He 
will  simply  ask  them  whether 
they  wish  to  hear  what  the 
Colonies  themselves  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject ;  whether, 
after  having  had  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  fairly  set  before 
them,  they  think  it  worth  while 
to  unite  with  our  Colonial  rep- 
resentatives in  considering  how 
it  would  work.  This  is  the 
moderate  proposition  which  the 
Opposition  have  overlaid  with 


all  manner  of  accusations,  mis- 
representations, and  calumnies ; 
and  it  is  this  tissue  of  false- 
hoods, woven  together  with  no 
inconsiderable  skill,  which  time 
is  required  to  unravel. 

The  Opposition  very  natur- 
ally are  unwilling  to  allow 
us  that  time.  As  Mr  Bal- 
four admits,  the  tide  is  now 
flowing  in  their  favour,  and 
they  are  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  while  it  lasts.  But  a 
Government  supported  by  a 
substantial  majority  is  in  no 
way  bound  to  humour  them. 
"  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty," 
said  Mr  Balfour  at  Manchester, 
"  as  long  as  the  party  of  which 
I  am  for  the  time  being  the 
leader  show  their  confidence  in 
me,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
country  to  the  best  of  my 
ability."  And  considering  all 
that  is  at  stake  independently 
of  the  fiscal  question,  he  is 
bound  to  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  Not  that  it  is  by  any 
means  certain  that  if  Parlia- 
ment were  dissolved  to-morrow 
the  Liberals  would  secure  a 
majority.  It  is  probable,  no 
doubt.  But  we  must  remember 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  bye-elections  have  proved 
deceptive.  In  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  second  administration 
the  bye-elections  went  strongly 
against  the  Government.  The 
Opposition  gained  so  many 
seats  that  before  the  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  they  were 
able  to  defeat  the  Church  Kate 
Bill.  In  1864  the  Government 
majority  on  a  Cabinet  question 
had  sunk  to  eighteen;  yet  at 
the  dissolution  which  followed 
it  was  raised  to  fifty -eight. 
Immediately  before  the  general 
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election  of  1880  the  Conserva- 
tives scored  three  great  victories 
at  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and 
Southwark.  But  on  appealing 
to  the  country  at  large  they 
lost  111  seats.  We  would  not 
attach  too  much  importance 
to  these  figures.  They  show, 
nevertheless,  that  constitu- 
encies may  sometimes  at  bye- 
elections  be  swayed  by  motives 
which  do  not  determine  their 
votes  when  appealed  to  by 
the  Government. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  line  of  action 
lately  pursued  by  the  Opposi- 
tion must,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  its  natural  effect 
on  public  feeling.  Decided 
partisans,  to  whichever  side 
they  belong,  make  the  best 
excuses  they  can  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  their  leaders,  and 
stick  to  their  colours  through 
thick  and  thin.  The  party 
system  makes  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  such  men,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative.  But 
there  is  a  large  body  of  voters 
who  have  not  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  either  side,  and 
whose  natural  prepossessions, 
whether  in  favour  of  Tory  or 
Radical,  are  always  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  personal 
behaviour  of  the  statesmen 
whom  they  have  hitherto  sup- 
ported. On  such  men  as  these 
the  scenes  of  May  22  would 
make  a  considerable  impression, 
and  the  failure  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman  to  put 
forth  the  slightest  effort  to 
check  such  a  gross  violation  of 
parliamentary  decency  would 
make  a  still  stronger  one.  This 
scene,  moreover,  may  be  said 


to  have  been  only  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  previous  ones, 
but  little  less  flagrant,  and  not 
unlikely  to  be  the  precursor  of 
others  equally  if  not  still  more 
so.  If  to  these  causes  of  distrust 
should  be  added  the  discovery 
that  the  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  these  gross  offences 
against  the  spirit  and  author- 
ity of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment have  also  been  deceiving 
the  public  on  the  question  of 
Colonial  preference,  and  have 
wilfully  and  of  malice  afore- 
thought accused  the  Prime 
Minister  of  offences  of  which 
they  knew  him  to  be  innocent, 
then  the  ebb  spoken  of  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  may  be  expected 
to  set  in ;  and  all  we  de- 
sire is  that  before  Parliament 
is  dissolved  public  opinion 
should  be  allowed  time  to 
ripen.  If  candidates  are  put 
to  any  inconvenience  by  this 
delay,  it  is  their  own  fault 
for  listening  to  what  the 
Opposition  said  rather  than  to 
what  Mr  Balfour  said.  There 
are,  then,  two  valid  reasons 
against  a  premature  dissolu- 
tion —  one,  the  necessity  for 
bringing  home  to  the  popular 
mind  what  is  really  meant  by 
Mr  Chamberlain's  plan,  and 
for  dispelling  the  fogs  and 
falsehoods  in  which  his  op- 
ponents have  endeavoured  to 
disguise  it;  the  other,  the 
equally  essential  object  of  ex- 
posing to  the  world  at  large 
the  carefully  concocted  fiction 
which  charges  Mr  Balfour  with 
a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  un- 
worthy and  immoral  conduct 
of  those  who  have  continued 
to  repeat  it. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT    METHOD. 

MR  BERNARD  SHAW  —  PLAYS  AND  THE  PLAYGOER — MR  CHESTERTON — 
PARADOX  AND  PRETENCE — THE  FRENCH  SYMBOLISTS. 


THE  dramatic  season  now 
drawing  to  a  close  has  been 
a  triumph  for  the  French  and 
Mr  Bernard  Shaw,  and  of  the 
two  Mr  Shaw's  is  the  greater 
triumph.  For  some  months  a 
theatre  has  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  his  works, 
and  he  has  at  last  attained  the 
honour,  long  withheld,  of  a 
place  in  the  evening  bill.  That 
is  to  say,  he  has  emerged  from 
the  back  drawing-room  into 
the  full  blaze  of  the  electric 
light,  and  he  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  rival  of  Messrs 
Jones  and  Pinero,  who  doubt- 
less cherish  a  contempt  for  him 
in  their  professional  souls.  And 
no  sooner  did  Mr  Shaw  find 
his  theatre  than  he  became  a 
fashion :  he  is  followed  to-day 
by  a  band  of  zealous  wor- 
shippers, and  henceforth  there 
is  no  extravagance  which  will 
not  be  permitted  to  him. 
Whether  the  worshippers  un- 
derstand him  or  not  is  another 
question.  From  the  fact  that 
their  laughter  generally  ripples 
in  the  wrong  place  we  may 
surmise  that  they  do  not. 
Moreover,  they  take  his  works 
with  a  seriousness  which  might 
be  galling  to  him  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  he  alone  is  to 
blame  for  the  misconception. 
They  prate  of  what  they  (and 
he)  call  the  "Shavian  phil- 
osophy," and  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  use  the  vile  epi- 
thet. Mr  Shaw,  meanwhile,  for 


reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
encourages  his  disciples  on 
many  a  platform.  He  clowns 
it  before  the  devout  with  a 
solemn  gravity  which  deceives 
them,  and  perhaps  himself. 
Not  content  with  writing  his 
plays,  he  must  be  his  own  phil- 
osopher and  his  own  critic  ;  and 
he  does  not  scruple  to  wrap  up 
a  genuine  talent  in  the  rags  of 
charlatanry.  For  our  part, 
we  could  never  discover  Mr 
Shaw's  much  vaunted  philos- 
ophy. When  he  discusses  the 
high  matters  of  policy  and 
morals,  it  is  generally  from  a 
middle  -  class  and  somewhat 
antiquated  point  of  view.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  recently 
dipped  into  the  works  of 
Nietzsche,  and  has  written  a 
play — "  Man  and  Superman  " — 
under  the  inspiration  of  that 
demented  professor.  But  Mr 
Shaw,  if  only  he  knew  it,  is  a 
dramatist  first  and  last.  He 
interprets  his  characters,  not 
in  the  terms  of  this  or  that 
dogma,  but  in  the  terms  of  the 
stage.  He  has  a  gift  of  con- 
struction which  no  living  play- 
wright can  surpass,  and  this 
gift  is  far  higher  and  rarer 
than  an  easy  traffic  in  false 
doctrines.  Of  this  elementary 
truth,  no  doubt,  Mr  Shaw  is 
perfectly  conscious.  He  knows 
as  well  as  we  do  that  no  ideal 
sustenance  can  be  drawn  (for 
instance)  from  "  You  Never 
Can  Tell."  But  superstitions 
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endure,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  the  brethren  of  the  cult 
discover  that  their  prophet  is 
nothing  better  than  a  dramatist 
after  all. 

The  true  reason  of  the  world's 
misunderstanding  of  Mr  Shaw 
is  not  far  to  seek.  He  is  an 
ironist,  often  subtle  and  some- 
times profound.  And  the  world 
does  not  like  irony,  and  takes 
an  irrational  revenge  in  believ- 
ing all  the  silly  things  that  Mr 
Shaw  says  about  himself  and 
Shakespeare.  But  we  cannot 
hold  Mr  Shaw  guilty  for  the 
follies  of  his  admirers,  and  the 
triumph  that  has  come  to  him 
this  year  is  all  of  his  own  con- 
triving. The  triumph  of  the 
French  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  composite 
affair,  which  must  be  shared 
between  the  dramatists  and 
the  actors.  Method  is  the 
great  glory  of  the  French 
stage — method  in  acting  and 
method  in  writing  ;  and 
method  can  lend  a  distinction 
even  to  mediocrity.  Many  of 
the  French  plays  are  deficient 

A  v 

in  character :  but  they  are 
finished.  They  all  give  you 
the  impression  that  the  drama- 
tist has  achieved  what  he 
undertook.  Though  his  de- 
sign may  not  have  been  praise- 
worthy, it  is  carried  out.  His 
work  is  not  the  work  of  a 
careless  amateur.  Even  in  the 
worst  of  those  produced  this 
year  you  cannot  see  gaps  in  the 
craftsmanship ;  you  are  shocked 
by  no  elementary  errors  of  style 
and  taste.  And  as  with  plays, 
so  it  is  with  actors.  The 
English  stage  knows  neither 
moderation  nor  discipline — the 
two  virtues  which  the  French 


theatre  imposes  on  itself.  Our 
players  disport  themselves  in 
the  spirit  of  pure  egoism :  in- 
stead of  working  together  to 
produce  a  single  and  harmoni- 
ous result,  they  each  claim 
their  own  little  pitch,  and  do 
their  best  to  engross  the  at- 
tention of  the  spectators.  And 
while  our  actors,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  over  -  emphatic, 
our  actresses  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  be  sweeter  than 
sugar.  They  forget  that 
sweetness  cannot  express  all 
the  emotions,  and,  perhaps 
with  a  vague  memory  of 
Madame  Sarah's  voix  d'or, 
they  deliberately  rob  their 
performances  of  their  legitim- 
ate character.  What  a  relief 
it  is  in  the  dead  level  of  sac- 
charine amiability  to  hear  a 
rough,  rasping  tone !  But  even 
the  wickedest  parts  are  too 
often  interpreted  by  ladies  who 
purr  and  coo  and  mispronounce 
their  words  and  mean  nothing. 
In  France  such  follies  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour. 
The  French  actress  has  learnt 
the  primary  lesson  that  the 
human  voice  may  be  trained 
to  express  the  passions  of  love 
and  hate,  of  gaiety  and  sad- 
ness. It  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  training.  An  actor  or 
actress  who  has  been  through 
the  schools  knows  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  (or 
her)  resources.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  nature  is  an  in- 
secure guide,  or  rather  that 
nature  can  only  be  interpreted 
through  the  medium  of  art. 
And  until  this  same  discovery 
is  made  in  London  we  may 
despair  of  improvement.  The 
stage  is  a  hard  master,  and 
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its  technique  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  years  of  toil 
and  self-denial.  Nor  can  we 
imagine  any  folly  greater 
than  thatrof  the  young  lady 
and  young  gentleman  who 
adopt  the  profession  of  the 
theatre  for  no  better  reasons 
than  that  they  like  applause, 
and  that  they  know  no  other 
craft  which  will  more  speedily 
give  them  a  competence.  In 
other  words,  the  amateur  is 
the  curse  of  the  British  stage, 
and  until  we  get  rid  of  him  the 
hope  of  betterment  is  small. 

But  shall  we  get  rid  of  him  ? 
We  think  not ;  for  in  matters 
of  the  stage  the  English  are 
amiably  simple-minded.  They 
do  not  love  the  drama, — the 
fellow  -  countrymen  of  Shake- 
speare !  They  have  not  the 
patience  to  listen  to  witty 
dialogue ;  they  have  no  interest 
in  elocution.  Even  the  triumph 
of  Mr  Shaw  is  independent  of 
the  stage,  if  we  may  believe 
the  papers,  being  based  upon 
a  philosophy  which  does  not 
exist.  And  how  shall  we  ex- 
plain the  success  of  the  French 
plays  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere  piece 
of  snobbishness?  We  fear  it 
is.  The  English  men  and 
women  who  filled  the  theatres 
when  Coquelin  and  Rejane 
paid  us  their  visits,  were  as 
deeply  moved  by  a  desire  to 
appear  to  know  French  as  by 
^the  hope  of  enjoyment.  Dover 
and  Calais,  separated  by  the 
Channel,  are  knit  together  by 
an  entente  cordiale.  The 
French  language  is  fashion- 
able, and  there  is  no  easier 
way  to  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
fashion  than  to  sit  in  a  theatre. 
But  the  sincere  playgoer  cares 


as  little  for  Alfred  Capus  as 
for  Shakespeare.  What  he 
wants  is  either  a  gross  emotion 
or  the  twinkling  of  many  feet. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  Musical 
Comedy,  our  one  invention  in 
the  art  of  drama,  except  that 
it  is  so  much  our  own  as  to  be 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  every- 
body else.  We  will  find 
another  proof — more  flagrant, 
if  possible — of  our  decaying 
taste,  in  a  melodrama  which, 
having  entranced  America,  has 
aroused  London  to  a  dizzy 
height  of  enthusiasm,  and 
which  has  been  acclaimed  by 
all  the  critics  as  a  masterpiece. 
The  melodrama  is  entitled 
"Leah  Kleschna,"  and  it  was 
composed  by  the  author  of 
"The  Belle  of  New  York," 
perhaps  with  the  laudable 
ambition  of  proving  his  ver- 
satility. Of  that  ambition 
the  dramatist  is  foiled,  but 
for  a  second  time  he 
has  felt  the  keen  joy  of 
popularity.  Though  "  Leah 
Kleschna "  has  no  airs  that 
can  be  hummed  up  and  down 
the  street,  or  ground  from  an 
organ  by  a  wandering  Italian, 
it  is  still  the  success  of  a  season, 
and  every  night  it  draws  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  an  apprecia- 
tive audience.  It  is  a  drama  of 
crime  and  sentiment ;  and  crime, 
crystallised  over  with  moral 
maxims,  has  always  attracted 
the  average  ratepayer.  The 
heroine,  in  brief,  is  a  burglar, 
who  goes  out  to  do  her  work 
arrayed  in  a  flaming  red  dress, 
hoping,  no  doubt,  that  thereby 
she  might  escape  the  notice  of 
her  victim.  The  hero  is  a 
French  deputy,  who,  as  played 
by  Mr  Leonard  Boyne,  is  the 
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most  portentous  personage  that 
the  modern  stage  has  yet  shown 
us.  The  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter is  only  equalled  by  the 
solemnity  of  his  demeanour. 
He,  also,  has  a  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  criminal  classes, 
and  has  explained  at  some 
length  to  the  Chamber  that 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  be 
doing  time.  With  such  a 
heroine  and  such  a  hero  the 
rest  may  be  imagined.  Leah 
cracks  the  deputy's  crib,  and 
when  he  confronts  her,  she 
recognises  in  him  the  saviour 
of  her  life,  the  only  man  she 
ever  loved.  The  deputy,  true 
to  his  principles,  and  deeply 
conscious  of  a  legislator's 
duties,  gives  Leah  much  good 
advice  and  bids  her  begone. 
And  when  the  brother  of  the 
girl  whom  he  is  about  to  marry 
nicks  the  jewels  which  the 
repentant  Leah  had  left,  the 
deputy  is  easily  persuaded  of 
her  innocence,  and  is  incontin- 
ently jilted  by  the  girl  whom 
he  expected  to  lead  to  the  altar 
on  the  morrow.  This  girl,  by 
the  way,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
French  general  whose  family 
is  conceived  in  a  vein  of  exu- 
berant comedy,  and  whose 
gentlemanly  sentiments  are 
received  in  silent  awe  by  the 
stricken  spectators. 

The  last  scene  of  all  is  in- 
comparably the  funniest.  Leah, 
never  at  heart  a  criminal,  is  so 
profoundly  impressed  by  the 
deputy's  platitudes,  that  she 
sighs  for  the  open  air  of  heaven, 
and  goes  off  to  Austria  to  tie 
up  lettuces.  There  the  deputy 
surprises  her,  surrounded  by 
comic  peasants,  and  carefully 


guarded  by  a  village  school- 
master of  the  finest  American 
variety.  And  then,  after  some 
serious  discussion  of  a  sister 
in  England,  willing  for  the 
deputy's  sake  to  chaperone  the 
erring  Leah, — who  by  the  way 
is  quite  capable  of  taking  care 
of  herself, — the  hero  and  hero- 
ine march  off,  arm-in-arm,  to 
seek  a  little  light  refreshment 
in  the  village  inn,  amid  the 
applause  of  the  populace.  It 
is  a  diverting  spectacle,  and  it 
shakes  the  audience  with  a 
strange  emotion.  However,  as 
will  be  seen  from  what  we  have 
said,  "  Leah  Kleschna  "  is  but 
a  poor  specimen  of  the  con- 
ventionalised melodrama.  All 
the  old  counters  are  used  again, 
and  are  distributed  in  the  old 
familiar  way.  There  is  not  a 
speech  which  an  old  playgoer 
might  not  anticipate ;  not  an 
incident  that  is  not  foredoomed 
from  the  first  rising  of  the 
curtain.  How,  then,  shall  we 
explain  the  play's  reception  ? 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  it  is 
in  any  sense  original.  A  melo- 
drama does  not  cease  to  be  a 
melodrama  because  it  is  doc- 
tored with  the  commonplaces 
of  criminology,  or  because  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  so  that 
the  actors  may  have  a  chance 
of  calling  the  deputy's  sub- 
urban retreat  "  Song  Cloo." 
No;  the  explanation  of  "Leah 
Kleschna' s  "  popularity  is  merely 
the  common  taste  of  the  play- 
goers, and  in  spite  of  Mr  Shaw 
and  the  French  plays  we  are 
not  sanguine  of  the  future. 

Why,  indeed,  should  there  be 
improvement,  if  London  is  con- 
tent with  bad  plays  and  bad 
acting?  To  impose  a  finer 
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taste  upon  a  people  that  has  it 
not  is  merely  to  encourage  in- 
sincerity. And  those  who 
imagine  tha;b  a  state  -  aided 
theatre,  pledged  to  the  pro- 
duction of  masterpieces,  will 
solve  the  problem,  are  guilty 
of  a  reckless  inversion.  They 
could  cheerfully  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  and  believe 
that  thus  they  will  reach  their 
journey's  end.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  state-aided  theatre,  — 
in  itself  an  excellent  thing, — 
let  us  first  accustom  the  people 
to  the  spectacle  of  decent  plays 
and  create  a  tradition  of  act- 
ing, upon  which  alone  such  a 
theatre  can  be  based.  Mr 
Philip  Carr  and  his  Keper- 
tory  Theatre  have  taken  the 
only  practical  step  towards  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  They 
have  reminded  us  of  what  is 
too  often  forgotten,  that  there 
is  no  necessary  divorce  between 
literature  and  the  stage,  and  if 
they  persisted  in  their  excellent 
policy,  who  knows  but  that  in 
the  years  to  come  otherwise  men 
besides  Messrs  Shaw  and  Barrie 
will  condescend  to  write  for 
the  stage,  and  we  may  yet 
witness  a  performance  level  in 
talent  and  perfect  in  discipline  ? 

Meanwhile,  although  the 
popular  stage  is  dying  of  sen- 
ility, in  other  walks  of  litera- 
ture the  new  generation  is 
knocking,  or  rather  kicking, 
at  the  door.  Whether  it  will 
gain  admission  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  demonstra- 
tion which  it  makes  outside. 
And  of  the  new  generation 
few  are  more  persistent  than 
Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton,  whose 


'Heretics'  (John  Lane)  is 
another  shout  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  world.  Now,  Mr 
Chesterton's  favourite  artifice 
for  making  himself  heard  is 
the  paradox.  He  can  put 
another  meaning,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  another  meaning,  into 
an  old  clichS  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  his  friends  seem 
to  think  that  the  trick  is  a 
proof  of  originality.  The  para- 
dox has  had  the  same  fate 
as  many  another  habit  of 
speech  and  gesture.  Like  the 
custom  of  shaking  hands  on  a 
level  with  the  shoulder,  it  was 
first  fashionable,  and  then,  be- 
coming common,  was  at  last 
relegated  to  the  suburbs.  In 
other  words,  it  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  Mayfair  of  literature 
into  the  Brixton  of  journalism. 
And  it  has  this  manifest  ad- 
vantage, that  it  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  youngest 
aspirant.  You  take  a  common 
saying,  you  transpose  a  couple 
of  words  or  you  change  the 
sense  of  one,  and  the  trick  is 
done.  A  few  specimens  of  Mr 
Chesterton's  craft  will  show 
how  easy  and  irrelevant  it  is. 
The  sentence  "  There  is  nothing 
that  succeeds  like  success  "  is  so 
familiar,  that  no  glory  can  be 
got  by  quoting  it.  But  change 
"  succeeds  "  into  "  fails,"  and 
there  is  your  paradox  ready- 
made  :  "  There  is  nothing  that 
fails  like  success."  Isn't  it 
daring  ?  Will  any  one  be  rash 
enough  to  question  its  origin- 
ality ?  "  There  is  nothing  that 
fails  like  success"!  It  is  true 
that  it  has  no  meaning  what- 
ever. But  that  doesn't  matter. 
Don't  you  see  it  is  a  paradox, 
and  therefore  endowed  with 
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a  subtle  merit  of  its  own? 
Or  take  another  specimen, 
which  will  doubtless  be  hailed 
as  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity, 
"A  good  bush  needs  no  wine." 
It  is  nonsense,  but  the  proverb 
stands  upon  its  head,  and  that 
is  enough  for  Mr  Chesterton. 

To  make  verbal  paradoxes 
is  a  mechanical  trick  which 
a  monkey  might  learn  in  a 
week.  It  is  not  worth  learn- 
ing, because  a  paradox  ceases 
to  be  a  paradox  when  it  is  ex- 
pected. To  construct  a  para- 
doxical argument  requires  a 
slightly  higher  intelligence. 
And  in  this  enterprise  also 
Mr  Chesterton  excels.  He  has 
read  that  Mr  Kipling  is  a 
patriotic  Englishman, — that  he 
is  ready  to  serve  his  country 
at  all  hazards  and  on  all  fields. 
And  so  it  follows  naturally 
that  Mr  Chesterton  should  de- 
nounce him  as  a  cosmopolitan. 
"  Mr  Kipling,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
philanderer  of  the  nations." 
That  there  is  not  a  single 
word  in  the  works  of  Mr 
Kipling  to  justify  this  asser- 
tion does  not  matter  to 
Mr  Chesterton.  He  has  got 
his  effect,  and  that  is  all  he 
wants.  But  the  effect  is  not 
brilliant  enough  to  excuse  mis- 
representation, and  if  he  cannot 
understand  Mr  Kipling's  writ- 
ings it  is  quite  easy  for  him 
to  leave  them  alone.  So, 
with  this  same  mad  desire 
to  be  original  at  all  costs, 
Mr  Chesterton  belabours  Omar 
Khayyam,  on  the  ground  that 
his  "wine -bibbing  is  medic- 
inal." Again  he  is  chatter- 
ing without  his  book;  again 
he  is  stumbling  on  a  clumsy 
error, — on  an  error,  too,  that 


is  neither  witty  nor  ingenious ; 
and,  though  a  paradox  may 
still  dazzle  the  unaccustomed 
eye  of  the  weary  radical,  it  is 
time  Mr  Chesterton  put  away 
his  damp  squibs,  which  have  a 
trick  of  spluttering  and  not 
going  off. 

He  is  a  blunderer  always, 
and  he  touches  few  subjects 
which  he  does  not  confuse. 
If  we  may  gather  any  opinions 
from  his  book,  we  may  take  it 
that  he  disapproves  of  the 
present  age,  and  especially  of 
the  present  state  of  England. 
Thus  he  declares,  after  his 
dogmatic  fashion,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  "when  men 
were  less  brave  "  than  to-day. 
It  is  not  his  habit  to  produce 
any  proofs  of  the  statements 
which  he  makes,  and  he  de- 
clares his  belief  in  the  decay 
of  courage  merely  because  it 
chimes  with  his  untutored 
humour.  An  elementary  study 
of  history  might  assure  him 
that  mankind  has  changed  very 
little  with  the  passage  of  the 
centuries, — that  cowards  were 
cowards  and  brave  men  brave 
in  ancient  Athens  as  in  medi- 
eval England,  in  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.  as  in  the  Germany 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  How- 
ever, hasty  generalisations  are 
as  pleasant  to  his  soul  as  forced 
paradoxes,  and  so  he  rattles  on 
from  false  premisses  to  insecure 
conclusions,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  accomplished  a 
noble  and  useful  task.  "A 
hundred  years  ago,"  says  he, 
"our  affairs  for  good  or  evil 
were  wielded  triumphantly  by 
rhetoricians.  Now  our  affairs 
are  hopelessly  muddled  by 
strong,  silent  men."  Leaving 
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on  one  side  the  unsupported 
charge  of  "  muddling,"  we 
cannot  but  ask,  Who  were  the 
rhetoricians  of  a  hundred  years 
ago?  Was  Pitt  the  younger 
a  rhetorician,  or  Castlereagh, 
or  Liverpool,  or  Bathurst? 
And  so  far  from  the  rulers 
of  to  -  day  being  "  silent," 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  at  no  time  in  the 
world's  history  has  there  been 
so  much  talk.  The  extension 
of  the  franchise  has  made  pub- 
lic meetings  inevitable.  Ora- 
tors on  either  side  go  to  their 
constituents  and  chatter :  they 
chatter  in  Parliament ;  they 
chatter  in  their  clubs ;  and  the 
real  reason  why  the  House  of 
Commons  begins  to  be  a  bore 
is,  that  the  fashion  of  fluent 
speech  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  en- 
couraged above  all  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone, has  been  monstrously 
overdone.  But  what  are  facts 
to  Mr  Chesterton  ?  He  is  quite 
ready  to  dismiss  Pitt  and 
Canning  as  sentimentalists, 
and  to  set  back  the  age  of 
rhetoric  by  a  century. 

Then,  with  the  same  air  of 
omniscience,  he  informs  us  that 
Englishmen  boast  of  being 
"simple  and  direct."  Do  they? 
When  was  the  boast  made,  and 
by  whom?  If  Mr  Chesterton 
had  a  little  more  modesty,  or  a 
little  more  patience,  he  would 
not  thus  carelessly  sum  up  the 
peculiarities  of  this  nation  or 
that.  Again,  he  tells  us  that 
the  ideal  of  modern  England  is 
self  -  repression,  and  that  the 
ideal  is  not  English ;  but  there 
are  more  ways  than  one  of  ex- 
pressing emotions,  and  in  this 
matter  Englishmen  are,  as  the 


others,  different  in  tempera- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  As  a 
sign  of  the  prevailing  repression 
Mr  Chesterton  deplores  inap- 
positely  that  men  have  ceased 
to  kiss  one  another.  "  Sydney," 
says  he,  "would  have  thought 
nothing  of  kissing  Spenser." 
We  don't  pretend  to  know  who 
Sydney  is,  and  perhaps  Mr 
Chesterton  has  some  knowledge 
of  his  relations  with  Spenser 
which  is  hidden  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument  is  still 
more  absurd  than  the  begin- 
ning. "  I  willingly  concede," 
he  goes  on,  "  that  Mr  Brod- 
rick  would  not  be  likely  to 
kiss  Mr  Arnold-Forster,  if  that 
be  any  proof  of  the  increased 
manliness  and  military  great- 
ness of  England."  We  also 
would  willingly  concede  that 
Mr  Chesterton  is  not  likely 
to  kiss  his  publisher,  and  that 
Mr  Cadbury  refrains  from  the 
cheek  of  Mr  Massingham.  But 
we  draw  no  inference  from  this 
"repression"  as  to  the  future 
of  English  literature  and  jour- 
nalism. 

Mr  Chesterton  does  not  set 
a  high  value  upon  the  ameni- 
ties of  life.  Good  taste, 
he  says  in  his  hearty,  de- 
mocratic way,  "  is  the  last  and 
vilest  of  human  superstitions." 
He  need  not  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  tell  us  this. 
But  what  he  cannot  stand 
is  a  gentleman.  A  gentle- 
man rouses  his  anger  to  the 
highest  pitch.  He  reminds  us 
of  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  once  thanked  God  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there 
wasn't  a  gentleman  in  his 
constituency.  The  member  of 
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Parliament  happened  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  to  have  a  sense 
of  humour:  he  also  offended 
the  vast  mass  of  his  con- 
stituents. But  Mr  Chester- 
ton's tirade  is  in  no  sense 
humorous ;  it  is  delivered  with 
even  more  than  his  usual 
gravity;  and  he  most  im- 
properly appeals  for  support 
to  Charles  Dickens,  "  the  great- 
est of  whose  glories,"  says  he, 
"was  that  he  could  not  de- 
scribe a  gentleman."  "What 
that  means  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  Even  if  a  gentleman 
be  a  monster  of  iniquity,  why 
is  it  glorious  not  to  be  able 
to  describe  him  ?  Would  it 
have  proved  some  secret  sym- 
pathy for  the  hated  thing  if  the 
novelist  had  described  him? 
The  novelist  did  describe  many 
a  hypocrite  and  scoundrel.  But 
perhaps  Mr  Chesterton  believes 
that  a  gentleman  is  a  worse 
thing  than  Fagin  or  Pecksniff, 
than  Squeers  or  Uriah  Heap. 
Or  maybe,  and  this  is  more 
probable,  he  believes  nothing 
at  all,  and  is  merely  thumping 
his  tub,  in  the  hope  that  his 
antics  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  passer-by. 

Mr  Chesterton  is  not  im- 
portant for  himself.  He  is 
deplorable  as  the  type  of  a 
class  which  delights  in  hazard- 
ous statements  and  futile  gen- 
eralisations. Whence  he  col- 
lects his  information  we  do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  from 
the  columns  of  '  The  Daily 
News.'  For  instance,  he  re- 
fers superfluously  to  the  late 
W.  E.  Henley,  whom  he  calls 
"  that  clever  and  unhappy 
man."  Who  told  him  that 
Henley  was  unhappy  ?  Where 


did  he  pick  up  this  piece 
of  false  gossip?  From  some 
column  of  inane  tittle-tattle, 
or  from  the  chatter  of  some 
foolish  club  ?  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  Henley,  recognise  that 
he  had  a  genius  for  happiness 
which  nothing  could  daunt. 
However,  Mr  Chesterton  is  a 
specimen  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  we  must  take  him 
as  we  find  him.  The  worst 
of  him  is  that  he  knows  not 
the  gaiety  of  youth.  His 
exuberant  frivolity  is  but  a 
mask  which  covers  a  porten- 
tous solemnity.  He  makes  a 
great  pretence  at  feeling  the 
joy  of  life,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
all  the  arts  are  distasteful  to 
him,  and  that  his  proper  place 
is  the  pulpit.  And  along  with 
Mr  Chesterton's  '  Heretics ' 
there  comes  to  us  from  Paris  a 
new  quarterly  entitled  '  Vers  et 
Prose,'  which  proves  that  in  the 
French  capital  there  are  still 
left  a  few  poets  who  esteem 
the  practice  of  their  art  of 
greater  importance  than  the 
inculcation  of  a  trite  morality. 
Now,  the  new  quarterly  is  in 
one  of  its  aspects  a  manifesto 
of  the  Symbolists  —  a  school 
which  came  into  being  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  mastership  of 
Stephane  Mallarme.  During 
the  twenty  years  since  they 
first  published  their  verses, 
and  preached  their  doctrines 
in  reviews,  which  the  world 
refused  to  read,  many  things 
have  happened  in  the  world  of 
French  literature.  School  has 
succeeded  school;  heresy  has 
faded  into  gospel ;  and  now  it 
seems  as  though  the  revolution 
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were  complete.  The  Naturistes, 
whose  youthful  leader,  M.  St 
Georges  de  Bonhelier,  set  out, 
like  Mr  Chesterton,  to  reform 
the  world,  is  already  forgotten, 
and  the  Integralistes  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  night  of 
oblivion.  Who,  then,  should 
take  the  lead?  The  Paris  of 
the  Poets  is  a  loyal  monarchy. 
It  must  bow  the  knee  to  a 
prince ;  it  must  acknowledge  a 
peerage ;  and,  as  the  new 
schools  of  the  last  five  years 
have  not  proved  their  aris- 
tocracy, the  Symbolists  have 
once  more  assumed  the  sceptre 
in  the  teeth  of  a  double  oppo- 
sition. On  the  one  hand  stands 
the  old  guard  of  pedantry, 
intent  upon  opposing  all  that 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Ecole  Normale. 
On  the  other  is  the  new  band 
of  poets,  who  prefer  nature 
to  art,  and  who,  like  Mr  Ches- 
terton, detect  a  kind  of  crime 
in  any  doctrine  of  sestheticism. 
But  the  Symbolists  have  not 
lost  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  they  are  prepared 
once  more  by  practice  and 
theory  to  vindicate  their  pos- 
ition. They  are  still  young, 
despite  the  passage  of  time, 
and  if  anything  was  needed  to 
prove  that  they  are  in  the 
great  tradition  of  French 
literature,  'Vers  et  Prose'  is 
here  to  prove  it.  There  is 
no  hint  in  its  pages  of 
eccentricity  or  affectation. 
All  is  dignified  and  mature. 
M.  Moreas,  already  a  classic, 
shows  in  his  "  Prologue  d'Ajax  " 
that  he  has  not  studied  the 
masters  in  vain,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  he  will  some 


day  give  us  a  version  of  the 
whole  play.  Here,  also,  are 
the  verses  of  MM.  de  Regnier 
and  Verhaeren,  who  have  no 
other  preoccupation  than  to  be 
poets,  and  who  long  ago  proved 
their  right  to  wear  the  bays. 
And  here  are  a  few  pages  of 
exquisite  prose,  the  last  that 
we  shall  ever  read  from  the 
hand  of  Marcel  Schwob,  as 
beautiful  in  form  and  ingeni- 
ous in  thought  as  all  that 
he  wrote.  But  especially  we 
value '  Vers  et  Prose '  because  it 
once  more  vindicates  the  right 
of  literature  to  exist  for  its 
own  sake,  and  to  look  for  no 
other  end  than  its  own  beauty. 
In  England  such  a  quarterly 
would  be  impossible,  because 
Englishmen  are  too  eager  to 
find  a  hint  of  politics  or  doc- 
trine in  imaginative  literature. 
Nor  can  we  on  this  side  the 
Channel  fight  for  a  theory  of 
style,  or  champion  a  purely 
intellectual  cause.  But  the 
poets  of  Paris  are  valiant  and 
single-minded.  "A  zealot  of 
Socialism,"  says  M.  Moreas, 
"or  a  fanatic  of  any  party 
whatever,  might  well  compose 
a  beautiful  poem.  It  is  not 
impossible.  The  poetic  genius 
of  Lucretius  showed  itself 
through  what  Ronsard  called 
the  frenzies  of  sects.  But 
Virgil  is  better,  who  listened 
only  to  the  Muses."  That  is 
the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  And 
as  we  look  out  from  our  stern, 
practical  London  we  cannot 
but  envy  the  good  fortune  of 
Paris,  which,  as  Oxford  is  the 
home  of  lost  causes,  is  still  the 
home  of  living  and  striving 
schools. 
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FOR  the  second  time  Mr  Bal- 
four's  Government  has  intro- 
duced a  Scotch  Education  Bill, 
and  for  the  second  time  all  men 
speak  well  of  the  measure.  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the 
capacity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  of  practical  use  to 
the  country  were  the  Bill  again 
to  appear  in  the  list  of  "slaugh- 
tered innocents."  Yet  such 
seems  likely  to  be  its  fate. 
There  is  no  serious  opposition 
to  the  measure.  It  will,  of 
course,  increase  the  sums  that 
the  ratepayers  have  to  disburse, 
and  that  in  two  ways :  First, 
because  it  creates  new  bodies 
who,  judging  by  past  experi- 
ence, will  consider  that  they 
must  justify  their  existence  by 
increased  expenditure ;  and 
second,  because  it  takes  money 
which  has  been  used  by  town 
or  county  councils  to  relieve  the 
rates  generally,  and  has  ear- 
marked it  for  education  only. 
Economists  will  have  something 
to  say,  therefore,  but  as  no  new 
principle  is  involved  their  op- 
position is  not  likely  to  be 
dangerous.  The  Radicals,  how- 
ever, in  their  endeavour  to 
deprive  a  Unionist  Government 
of  the  credit  of  passing  a 
measure  which  satisfies  Scottish 
educational  authorities,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  are  trying  to 
tack  on  to  the  measure  clauses 
which  would  enable,  if  not 
compel,  the  school  boards  to 
feed  the  children  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers.  These  new 
"  free  fooders  "  desire  to  wreck 
the  Bill;  for  however  much 


the  personnel  of  the  Government 
may  have  been  leavened  by  the 
advent  of  Liberal  Unionists,  the 
party  is  still  in  the  main  com- 
posed of  Conservatives  whose 
Socialism  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  would  destroy  the  family, 
and  the  free  food  proposals 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Government. 

Sir  John  Gorst  claims  that 
the  children  of  the  state  must 
be  protected  by  the  state — from 
their  parents  !  Grant  his  claim 
if  you  will.  The  state  does 
interfere  where  parents  are 
cruel, — the  principle  is  not  in 
question.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  Sir  John  Gorst's 
method  is  the  best.  To  dimin- 
ish parental  responsibility  is 
not  the  way  to  make  better 
parents.  If  children  are  sent 
to  school  hungry,  it  is  not  the 
hard-working  ratepayer  who 
should  be  punished,  but  the 
parent.  The  tendency  of  senti- 
mental legislation  is  not  to 
compel  people  to  fulfil  their 
own  duties  and  responsibilities, 
but  to  put  these  responsibilities 
on  the  shoulders  of  somebody 
else — a  paid  official  for  choice. 
The  abolition  of  child  insurance 
would  do  more  to  improve  the 
physique  of  the  children  of  the 
lowest  class  than  will  further 
interference  with  the  natural 
law  by  which  even  the  beasts  are 
governed — that  creatures  shall 
provide  for  their  own  young. 

The  Radical  bid,  supported 
as  it  will  be  by  the  member  for 
Cambridge  University,  whom 
some  consider  an  educational 
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authority,  will  fail  to  appeal 
to  the  Scottish  electorate,  and 
ought,  in  the  meantime,  to  in- 
duce the  members  of  the 
Unionist  party  to  stiffen  the 
backs  of  the  Government  and 
insist  on  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Bill  before  there  is 
any  thought  of  grouse,  or  golf, 
or  salmon. 

Not  that  the  Bill  is  perfect, 
perhaps  even  in  the  eyes  of 
its  framers.  It  is,  however,  a 
practical  measure,  and  will  im- 
prove the  machinery  by  which 
teachers  are  appointed  and 
paid,  and  schools  built  and 
kept  up.  It  alters  the  areas 
from  which  school  boards  are 
elected  :  the  details  as  to  the 
electoral  areas  will  doubtless 
greatly  interest  members  of 
Parliament,  but  they  are  really 
unimportant.  From  the  school- 
master's point  of  view  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  claws 
of  the  village  tyrant  will  at 
last  be  pared,  for  school  boards 
consisting  of  a  bully  and  his 
sycophants  will  cease.  There 
never  have  been  many  such, 
still  the  interposition  of  the 
Education  Department  in  de- 
fence or  support  of  a  teacher 
has  not  been  unknown. 

The  new  school  boards  are 
invited  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  the  technical  instruc- 
tion, for  the  physical  training 
and  recreation,  and  for  the 
medical  examination,  of  school 
children.  There  is  wisdom  in 
this,  but  it  may  easily  be  turned 
into  folly  and  extravagance. 

The  Bill  also  makes  provision 
for  the  creation  of  provincial 
councils.  The  Bill  says  one 
at  each  university  town ;  but 
there  is  a  popular  call  for  a 


fifth  at  Inverness,  and  there 
seem  to  be  many  plausible 
reasons  for  special  treatment 
of  the  Gaelic-speaking  counties 
at  least,  for  Caithness  has  much 
more  affinity  with  Edinburgh 
than  with  the  "  capital  of  the 
Highlands."  These  councils 
are  to  have  no  executive 
powers  beyond  making  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of 
teachers  "  within  their  pro- 
vince." Their  other  functions 
will  apparently  be  to  answer 
conundrums  proposed  by  the 
Department.  They  will  have 
the  right  of  expressing  their 
views  to  the  Department  "on 
any  matter  affecting  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  their  pro- 
vince." A  clause  this  which 
seems  to  smack  strangely  of 
one  of  the  new  Russian  con- 
stitutions granted  to-day,  un- 
authorised to  -  morrow,  and 
superseded  next  week.  It 
shows  how  great  the  power  of 
the  Education  Department  has 
become,  when  a  clause  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  required 
to  grant  freedom  of  speech, 
under  certain  limitations,  to 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  provincial  councils  are  to 
be  established  "in  connection 
with  each  of  the  universities," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  and 
are  to  "  include  members  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  one  or 
more  of  the  universities  and 
representatives  of  the  school 
boards  and  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  central  institu- 
tions ...  in  which  higher 
education  is  given,"  &c. 

The  desire  of  the  Education 
Department  to  get  into  closer 
relations  with  those  engaged 
in  higher  education  would  be 
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laudable,  were  not  the  closer 
relations  of  the  kind  the  lion 
desires  to  have  with  the  lamb. 
What  have  the  universities 
to  do  with  primary  or  second- 
ary education  ?  The  function 
of  a  university  is  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  The  Education 
Department,  however,  worships 
symmetry,  and  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  it  controls  the 
universities  and  directs  them 
by  a  code.  It  proposes  to 
flatter  them  by  asking  them 
to  aid  it  in  framing  the  codes 
for  primary  and  secondary 
education.  It  will  then  say, 
If  you  make  the  children  learn 
so  and  so,  you  must  arrange 
your  university  courses  to  suit 
them.  They  must  be  taught 
in  the  same  groove  all  their 
lives,  and  no  trace  of 
individuality  or  originality 
on  the  part  of  any  professor 
or  lecturer  must  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  per- 
centage of  passes.  The  uni- 
versity must  not  provide  a  new 
atmosphere  and  a  wider  horizon 
for  the  youth  of  the  country. 
The  schemes  of  education  have 
been  laid  down,  and  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  gradua- 
tion ceremonial  they  must  be 
stuck  to.  Of  course  Sir  Henry 
Craik  and  Dr  Struthers  would 
be  the  first  to  disclaim  this 
interpretation  of  their  attempt 
to  draw  the  schools  and  the 
universities  closer  together. 
They  do  not  desire  to  degrade 
the  universities.  If,  however, 
the  provincial  councils  are 
established,  the  men  who  guide 
the  universities  will  have  to 
fight  hard  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence, the  individuality, 
of  these  historic  institutions. 


It  will  not  be  safe  to  trust  the 
universities  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  bureaucracy  how- 
ever enlightened,  and  however 
wise  and  learned  its  head  may 
be.  The  danger  for  the  uni- 
versities is  that  they  will  go 
farther  on  the  road  to  becom- 
ing merely  training  colleges  for 
the  professions.  They  always 
have  trained  professional  men, 
but  they  have  always  insisted 
on  the  professional  man  learning 
many  things  more  than  those 
necessary  for  the  mere  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  aim  of 
the  universities,  even  in  Scot- 
land— poor,  practical,  idealistic, 
and  proud, — has  been  to  make 
their  students  complete  men,  not 
mere  capable  lawyers,  teachers, 
physicians,  or  pastors.  The 
Scottish  pass  degree  in  classics 
is  higher  and  demands  more 
than  a  similar  degree  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  is  there- 
fore appreciably  more  search- 
ing as  an  educational  test  than 
any  professional  entrance  ex- 
amination. It  is  perhaps  an 
unnecessary  parenthesis  to  add 
that  the  honours  degrees  in 
Scotland  still  show  no  indica- 
tion of  even  approximating  to 
those  of  the  two  great  English 
universities.  A  code  is  not 
likely  to  help.  A  knowledge 
of  botany  or  zoology  is  not 
essential  to  a  surgeon,  but 
he  will  be  a  poor  creature 
if  he  knows  nothing  of  them. 
Some  knowledge  of  Greek  used 
to  be  demanded  of  doctors  of 
medicine.  The  profession  lost 
in  dignity,  and  its  members  in 
breadth  of  view  and  intjrest, 
when  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
"wolves  of  science." 

Apparently   the   universities 
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do  not  see  the  danger  before 
them.  They  have  acclaimed 
the  proposals  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  concession  to  the 
claims  of  their  professors  to 
guide  the  education  of  the 
country,  which  was  exactly 
what  the  Department  wanted 
and  expected.  Oh,  foolish  pro- 
fessors, children  surely  in 
other  things  than  finance !  oh, 
subtle  Department,  without  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove !  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  short-sighted 
commercialism  about  the  uni- 
versities. Nowadays  their  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  attract 
students.  There  has  been 
recent  endowment  of  learning 
and  research,  but  not  enough 
to  counteract  the  supremacy  of 
the  bread-and-butter  principle. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
bread  and  butter  are  neces- 
saries. In  former  days  oat- 
meal was  enough,  and  the  men 
were  better. 

The  universities  are  assailed 
by  the  Bill.  They  do  not  yet 
know  it,  but  they  will  probably 
have  a  fairly  bad  time  before 
them,  whatever  happens.  The 
result  is  on  the  lap  of  the 
gods.  The  Scottish  univer- 
sities are  not  all  they  ought 
to  be  or  all  that  they  might 
be,  and  the  provincial  councils 
may,  in  ways  that  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  dreamed  not  of,  be 
a  help  to  better  things.  The 
chances,  however,  are  that  they 
will  not. 

The  Bill  calls  itself  an  "  Edu- 
cation" Bill,  but  of  course  it 
has  very  little  to  do  with 
education.  It  is  a  finance 
Bill  to  some  extent ;  it  is  also 
a  bill  for  the  "  improvement " 
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(i.e.,  alteration)  of  the  machin- 
ery of  a  branch  of  local  gov- 
ernment. It  gives  no  guidance 
in  matters  educational,  and 
wisely,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  is  certainly  the  last 
body  to  which  any  sane  person 
would  entrust  the  actual  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  What  is  education? 
In  the  mouth  of  the  Scots 
working  man  it  means  "  school- 
ing," the  submission  of  his 
child  to  a  discipline  of  seven 
years,  imposed  by  those  who 
know  what  is  best  for  the 
child.  The  tradition  is  strong, 
and  every  Scots  working  man 
in  town  or  country  wants  his 
child  to  have  what  he  is  told  is 
"a  good  education."  He  accepts 
the  schemes  sent  from  above  as 
he  accepts  rain  and  sunshine. 
He  grumbles,  and  occasionally, 
during  harvest  or  at  other 
times  of  domestic  pressure, 
rebels ;  but  on  the  whole  he  is 
docile,  because  he  is  impotent. 
The  law  commands  that  his 
child  shall  spend  certain  years 
at  school  learning  certain 
things.  He  obeys  the  law  as 
to  the  years,  and  finds  no 
voice  to  express  his  views 
as  to  the  things.  Other 
people's  children  learn  these 
things,  therefore  his  must,  and 
there's  an  end  on't.  But  in  his 
heart  he  doubts,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  view, 
that  the  seclusion  of  his  children 
from  him  after  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age  is  a  grievance. 

Education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intelligence.  We 
are  far  from  even  the  be- 
ginnings of  an  ideal  system  of 
education.  The  codes  of  the 
Department  fix  certain  subjects 
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which  every  child  must  learn, 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  plough- 
man or  an  excise  officer;  and 
from    seven    till    fourteen    the 
girl  who  is  to  be  a  telegraph 
operator  has  to  learn  the  same 
things  as  the  girl  who  is  going 
to   earn   her  first  wages  as   a 
scullery-maid.     The  worst  of  it 
is,  that  the  subjects  will  be  of 
practical    use    to    the    excise- 
officer  and  the  telegraph  girl, 
but  not  to  the  ploughman  or 
the  cook  that  is  to  be.     This  is 
really    class    legislation    of    a 
disastrous   kind.      A  premium 
is  put  by  the  educational  des- 
potism of  the  country  on  the 
lower    types    of    brain    work, 
whereby  the  nobler  and  more 
productive  callings  are  placed 
at  a  grave  disadvantage.     No 
individual  is  to  blame.     Indeed 
the  Department  of  recent  years 
has  taken  steps — halting  and 
merely     tentative  —  to     mend 
matters ;  but  nothing  sufficient 
to  counteract  a  tradition  which 
has  grown  by  what  it  fed  upon 
has    been    attempted.      Public 
opinion    must    be    brought    to 
bear  upon  the  rulers — but  not 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
all  places.     There  is  no  public 
opinion     yet     about     primary 
education  —  only    inarticulate 
and  discordant  grumbles.     On 
the  one  hand,  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation  to   the  ratepayer   is   a 
constant  and  only  too  justifi- 
able source  of  complaint.     The 
present  Bill  won't  mend  matters 
in  that   respect — though  some 
of     the     fears     expressed    are 
exaggerated.      Again,  there  is 
a   more  intelligent   and    more 
patriotic  view — the  money  were 
well    spent    were    the    results 
better.      Now  that  the  atten- 


tion of  the  people  has  to  some 
extent  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  education  by  the 
second  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment of  a  Bill  which  professes 
to  deal  with  the  subject 
(though,  of  course,  it  does  not), 
there  is  some  hope  that  the 
universal  dissatisfaction  with 
the  system  of  education  may 
find  voice,  and  that  public 
opinion  as  to  what  the  children 
should  be  taught,  and  how  and 
when,  may  make  itself  heard 
in  Whitehall. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  go 
back  to  the  days  before  educa- 
tion was  made  compulsory. 
That  unfortunate  enactment 
was  made  by  "logical"  and 
unintelligent  Radicals.  A 
wise  ruler  would  first  have 
made  education  free.  As 
usual,  we  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  spoilt  everything  by 
beginning  with  compulsion. 
Opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  learn,  but  the  idea  of 
making,  under  severe  penalties, 
every  child  learn  the  same 
things  for  a  certain  fixed  num- 
ber of  years,  without  reference 
to  individual  capacity  or  to 
future  occupation,  is  really  too 
absurd  to  state, — yet  such  is 
the  condition  of  affairs.  The 
working  man  and  his  children, 
who  suffer  under  this  tyranny, 
cannot  voice  their  views :  the 
other  classes,  who  are  not 
affected  by  it,  care  nothing,  and 
are  probably  for  the  most  part 
quite  ignorant  of  what  is  going 
on.  It  would  be  an  ideal  state 
had  the  Secretary  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  compulsory 
officer  to  a  school  board.  But 
Dr  Struthers  has  inherited  a 
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system  invented  by  the  "  wis- 
dom "  of  our  ancestors,  im- 
proved and  modified  no  doubt 
by  Sir  Henry  Craik,  whose 
whole  administration  tended 
towards  diversity  and  liberty 
so  far  as,  and  perhaps  even 
farther  than,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment at  any  rate  intended. 
The  system  of  the  parochial 
schools  was  excellent,  because 
there  was  no  compulsion.  It 
was  thought  necessary  thirty 
years  ago  that  every  child 
should  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  It  is  perhaps  a  super- 
stition, but  we  must  accept  it ; 
but  there  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsion to  a  code  should  have 
stopped,  and  there  it  must  now 
stop.  Or  rather,  let  us  state  a 
seeming  paradox  :  If  we  cannot 
have  further  liberty,  let  us 
have  more  compulsion.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  let  child- 
ren be  free  of  the  code,  but  do 
not  lose  hold  of  them  at  four- 
teen. From  twelve  onwards 
let  them  take  up  the  line  of 
work  by  which  they  will  live. 
If  at  twelve  they  cannot  read, 
write,  and  count,  their  teachers 
should  be  dismissed  as  incom- 
petent, or  the  children  should 
be  set  to  "herd  crows."  Why 
should  the  most  formative 
years  be  sacrificed  to  the  super- 
fluous acquisition  of  "  general 
knowledge  "  ? 

Surely  it  were  wiser  to  direct 
primary  education  to  a  prac- 
tical end — at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  children  over  twelve 
years  of  age.  Then,  why  should 
fourteen  years  be  fixed  as  the 
limit  of  the  state's  control? 
If  the  parents  are  incapable  of 
directing  their  children  who 
are  under  fourteen  years  of 


age,  they  are  surely  not  more 
capable  of  directing  them  for 
the  following  two  or  three 
important  years. 

It  is  dangerous  to  dogmatise, 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  children 
even  of  the  lowest  class  in  the 
lump.  But  without  professing 
that  it  is  a  perfect  scheme, 
something  like  the  following 
may  be  suggested  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  traditional 
system  now  governing  educa- 
tion in  Scotland.  First  of  all, 
let  the  existing  rules  as  to 
age  be  abolished.  Second,  let 
children  who  can  gain  a  merit 
certificate  be  at  once  allowed 
to  learn  things  that  concern 
their  future  work  in  life.  Third, 
let  grants  be  given  in  respect 
of  children  up  to  any  age  who 
continue  to  put  in,  say,  three 
or  four  months'  attendance  at 
technical  classes,  and  who  also 
give  evidence  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  engaged 
in  the  practical  work  connected 
with  these  classes,  as  ap- 
prentices, as  farm-workers,  or 
the  like.  For  instance,  if  a  boy 
of  twelve  can  obtain  a  merit 
certificate,  let  him  go  and  begin 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  carpen- 
ter, but  make  him  spend  a 
certain  period  in  each  year  in 
learning  drawing,  the  keeping 
of  accounts,  mensuration,  the 
qualities  of  timber  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  places  where 
the  various  woods  come  from, 
an  elementary  knowledge  of 
dynamics,  and  the  like.  But 
classes  of  this  sort  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  years  between 
twelve  and  fourteen.  The  pre- 
liminaries only  will  be  acquired 
during  these  years — probably 
in  most  oases,  the  active  and 
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serious  interest  will  begin  after 
fourteen,  and  for  the  next  two 
or  three  or  even  four  years  the 
instruction  will  have  a  real, 
lively,  and  practical  interest  to 
the  boy.  In  the  case  of  children 
above  fourteen,  these  classes 
should  be  held  only  in  the 
evenings.  That  will  mean 
more  expense;  but  there  is 
surely  no  logical  reason  why 
children  who  are  earning  wages 
should  not  pay  for  the  cost  of 
knowledge  which  will  enable 
them  to  earn  more. 

In  the  case  of  a  girl  whose 
future  life,  till  she  marries, 
ought  to  be  that  of  a  domestic 
servant, —  in  itself  the  best 
training  for  a  wife  and  a 
mother, — a  knowledge  of  the 
dates  at  which  a  long-suffering 
Providence  deprived  Richard 
III.  or  Oliver  Cromwell  of 
their  powers  over  their  fellow 
creatures  is  surely  less  im- 
portant than  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  art  of  making  nourishing 
and  toothsome  soup  or  of  wash- 
ing flannels.  Yet  girls  who 
can  read  and  write  and  count 
at  twelve  are  at  present  made 
to  continue  to  read  and  write 
and  count  until  they  are  four- 
teen. They  leave  school  ignor- 
ant of  nearly  everything  which 
four  or  five  years  later  they, 
as  the  wives  of  working  men, 
ought  to  know,  and  in  these 
few  years  they  have  probably 
spent  all  their  leisure  in  reading 
novelettes  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  dress  the  parts  of  the 
heroines. 

They  have,  of  course,  been 
taught  needlework :  but  few 
can  neatly  patch  their  brother's 
or  father's  clothes,  or  will  con- 
descend to  the  practice  of  any- 


thing so  useful  as  "white  seam." 
They  make  exhibition  garments 
which  are  judged  by  male 
inspectors  once  a-year;  they 
are  well  made,  and  as  a  rule 
command  a  ready  sale,  but 
the  making  of  underclothing 
is  not  all  that  a  working 
man's  wife  has  to  do  with  her 
needle. 

In  the  case  of  the  son  of  a 
ploughman  the  results  are 
equally  futile  and  disastrous. 
Why  should  a  boy  of  thirteen 
be  prevented  from  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  care 
of  horses  by  the  tyranny  of 
school,  which  compels  him  to 
learn  how  to  draw  classical 
(or  romantic)  designs  on  a 
black  board  with  white  chalk, 
when  he  might  be  helping  his 
father  to  groom  and  feed  his 
pair,  or  when  he  might  be 
learning  something  of  the  eter- 
nal mysteries  of  the  living 
earth  ? — mysteries  greater  than 
any  chemist  has  yet  probed  or 
any  naturalist  explained. 

The  proper  education  of  the 
children  of  the  country  is  a 
problem  which  the  people  of 
Scotland,  at  any  rate,  are 
capable  of  solving  for  them- 
selves in  time,  were  they  given 
freedom.  That  freedom  has 
been  taken  from  them,  and  in 
place  of  it  they  have  the  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  school  boards, 
whose  powers  and  duties  are 
wisely  controlled  and  limited 
by  the  Department. 

The  present  educational  ar- 
rangements in  Scotland  tend 
to  degrade  the  universities  to 
the  position  of  professional 
seminaries,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  children  of  the  work- 
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ing  classes  are  taught  the 
elements  of  a  university  edu- 
cation. In  short,  the  children 
cannot  specialise  so  long  as 
they  are  at  school ;  the  induce- 
ments to  the  university  man  to 
specialise  so  soon  as  he  enters 
the  university  are  increasing. 
The  result  in  the  case  of  the 
universities  and  their  products 
is  yet  to  seek ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  children  the  results  are 
known.  They  leave  school  at 
fourteen  able  to  read  books ; 
they  write  a  beautiful  "civil 
service"  hand;  they  can  tell 
you  the  capitals  of  every  state 
in  the  two  hemispheres ;  they 
know  the  population  of  heaps 
of  odd  towns  and  countries,  and 
have  already  forgotten  much 
that  they  knew  when  they 
were  twelve.  They  can  reckon 
as  well  as  a  Brittany  peasant, 
but  no  better. 

Some  few  years  later  they 
are  asked  to  sign  their  names 
when  they  want  to  get  married. 
The  script  is  a  scrawl,  uncertain 
and  shaky,  and  why  not?  They 
have  probably  had  no  occasion 
to  hold  a  pen  since  they  left 
school.  They  still  read  —  a 
halfpenny  weekly  paper  o' 
Sundays,  and  only  the  novel 
and  the  football  and  racing 
news  in  that.  Many  have 
never  heard  of  Shakespeare; 
their  highest  literary  ambition 
is  to  borrow  a  copy  of  '  The 
Strand  Magazine '  when  it 
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contains  a  story  of  police  and 
crime.  On  this  achievement 
we  spend  millions. 

The  Bill  before  Parliament 
cannot  arouse  enthusiasm,  but 
in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  open 
the  way  to  greater  freedom  it 
deserves  support.  It  will  in- 
directly have  the  effect  of 
making  the  teaching  profession 
more  attractive,  and  the  pro- 
blem of  education  is  always 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  getting 
good  teachers.  If  it  fails  to 
pass,  all  will  not  be  over  with 
education  in  Scotland.  The 
Department  has  very  great 
powers  :  let  it  use  these  powers 
to  give  greater  liberty  to,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exercise  a 
more  prolonged  supervision 
over,  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  then  we  shall  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  system  of  true 
technical  education  and  an 
improvement  in  the  physique 
of  the  rising  generations.  For 
physical  training  under  intelli- 
gent supervision  could  be  made 
compulsory  on  every  young 
person  up  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  with  very  little  difficulty, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  Department  should 
not  give  grants  to  evening 
classes  where  boys  should  be 
drilled,  taught  to  exercise 
muscles  unexercised  by  their 
daily  work,  and  where  indeed 
they  might  shoot  through 
Morris  tubes. 
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DRAKE    AND    TOGO    COMPARED. 
BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "A  RETROGRADE   ADMIRALTY." 

THE  people  of  this  country  suppose  that  any  great  and 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  fundamental  divergence  exists 
Mr  Balfour  for  devoting  so  between  naval  and  military 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  opinion  on  this  subject.  The 
study  of  the  difficult  problems  naval  mind  is  as  convinced 
involved  in  preparation  for  that  the  difficulties  of  an  in- 
war,  which  in  the  case  of  vader  are  increased  by  the 
Great  Britain  must  so  often  existence  of  a  defending  army 
depend  upon  the  joint  action  as  is  the  military  mind  aware 
of  the  naval  and  military  of  the  deterrent  influence  of 
forces.  His  statement  in  the  a  fleet.  The  naval  mind 
House  of  Commons  on  May  11  favours  a  defending  army, 
was  a  great  departure,  in  that  because  this  necessitates  an 
for  the  first  time  the  war  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
policy  of  the  Empire,  under  invading  force;  and  the  larger 
certain  limited  conditions,  was  the  expeditionary  force,  the 
discussed  as  a  whole.  The  in-  less  difficulty  is  there  in  meet- 
terdependence  of  the  army  and  ing  and  stopping  it.  The 
navy — so  long  fully  understood  military  mind  recognises  that 
and  appreciated  by  the  two  no  expedition  can  succeed 
Services — was  officially  recog-  when  directly  opposed  by  a 
nised  by  the  Government  and  superior  naval  force.  Each 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  school  agrees  that  both  land 
acceptance  of  this  important  and  sea  forces  are  necessary, 
principle  should  conduce  not  and  recognises  the  complexity 
only  to  closer  co  -  operation  of  the  problem  involved  in 
between  the  land  and  sea  assigning  to  each  its  appro- 
forces,  but  to  greater  effici-  priate  and  fitting  sphere  of 
ency  and  economy.  action.  The  military  view  is 

It  may  be  useful  to  set  forth  set  forth  with  much  ability  by 
more  fully  than  was  possible  Colonel  Callwell,  an  officer  on 
in  a  speech  the  principles  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
which  govern  an  oversea  in  a  work  recently  published.1 
expedition  —  that  particular  It  will  be  instructive  to  ex- 
operation  of  war  which  f  most  amine  the  problem  by  the  light 
concerns  and  interests  the  of  history — to  appeal  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  judgment  and  practice  of  those 
in  which  the  fleet  and  the  who  were  face  to  face  with 
army  are  most  closely  asso-  similar  questions  in  the  past, 
ciated.  It  is  a  mistake  to  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 

1  Military  Operations  and  Maritime  Preponderance  :  Their  Relations  and  Inter- 
dependence. By  Colonel  C.  E.  Callwell.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1905. 
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lessons  which  they  taught  are 
still  applicable.  The  attempted 
invasion  of  this  country  by  the 
Spanish  Armada  is  the  classic 
example  of  this  operation  of 
war,  and  our  greatest  teacher 
is  Francis  Drake,  whose  genius 
for  war  has  only  been  fully 
appreciated  since  the  recent 
publication  of  papers  relating 
to  the  war  by  the  Navy  Records 
Society. 

Fighting  of  an  irregular  sort 
had  been  going  on  for  several 
years  between  the  seamen  of 
Spain  and  England  before  the 
idea  of  invasion  was  suggested 
to  Philip  II.  This  unofficial 
war  was  a  phase  of  the  great 
religious  and  dynastic  struggles 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  led  ultimately  to  the 
downfall  of  Spain  and  the  rise 
of  France  under  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  men  who  had 
shared  in  these  wars  and  had 
witnessed  the  long  struggle 
with  the  advancing  Turkish 
power,  defeated  at  last  at 
Lepanto,  must  have  something 
to  teach  us. 

A  Spanish  expedition  against 
England  seems  to  have  been 
first  seriously  considered  in 
1583,  and  to  have  begun  to 
take  definite  shape  in  1585, 
when  the  first  official  act  of 
war  was  the  seizure  of  English 
merchant  ships  in  Spanish 
ports.  England  at  once  took 
the  offensive,  sending  a  military 
force  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
help  the  Dutch ;  while  Drake 
with  a  mixed  naval  and  military 


force  sailed  on  his  famous  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  Main  to  harry  the 
sources  whence  Spain  drew  the 
wealth  required  to  prosecute 
the  war.  The  return  of  Drake 
in  July  1586,  and  the  reports 
of  his  success,  provoked  Philip 
to  attempt  the  invasion.  His 
preparations  were  continued 
and  were  pressed  on  more 
actively  after  his  political  ob- 
jections had  been  removed  by 
the  execution  of  Mary  Stewart 
in  the  following  February. 
The  reports  from  Spain  became 
so  grave  that  in  December 
1586  Elizabeth  decided  again  to 
take  the  offensive,  and  to  send 
out  a  joint  naval  and  military 
expedition  under  the  command 
of  Drake  to  "  impeach l  the  pro- 
visions of  Spain." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Philip,  by  whom  England  was 
threatened,  was  then  believed 
to  be  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Christendom.  He 
reigned  over  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, with  all  their  vast  colon- 
ial possessions,  besides  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  whole  of  the  resources  of 
these  countries  during  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years  were 
devoted  to  the  enterprise.  His 
general  plan  was  to  assemble  at 
Lisbon  a  powerful  fleet,  which, 
when  it  ultimately  left  that 
p«rt,  consisted  of  130  ships, 
having  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  57,868,  and  carried  upwards 
of  30,000  men,  of  whom  8000 
were  seamen.  On  arrival  in 
the  Channel  this  force  was  to  be 
supplemented  for  the  invasion 
by  an  army  estimated  at  per- 


1  "  Impeach  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  to  "  hinder." 
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haps  25,000  men,  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  which  was  to 
be  transported  in  boats  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Netherlands' 
ports — Dunkirk  and  Nieuport. 
In  the  spring  of  1587  the 
English  plan  was  with  a  small 
squadron  to  keep  the  command 
of  the  narrow  seas,  and  block- 
ade the  Duke  of  Parma  ;  while 
Drake's  commission  was 

"to  impeach  the  joining  together 
of  the  King  of  Spain's  fleets  out  of 
their  several  ports,  to  keep  victuals 
from  them,  to  follow  them  in  case 
they  should  be  come  forward  towards 
England  or  Ireland,  and  to  cut  off  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  and  impeach 
them  landing  ;  as  also  to  set  upon 
such  as  should  either  come  out  of  the 
West  or  East  Indies  into  Spain  or  go 
out  of  Spain  thither." 

And  finally,  "he  was  directed 
to  distress  the  ships  within  the 
havens  themselves." 

Drake,  with  twenty  -  three 
ships,  left  Plymouth  on  April  2, 
and  fourteen  days  later  was  off 
Lisbon,  ready  to  strike  at  the 
scattered  Spanish  squadrons. 
On  the  19th  he  reached  Cadiz, 
and  acted  as  did  Nelson 
under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances two  centuries  later 
on  the  great  day  of  Aboukir. 
The  day  was  far  spent,  and  but 
little  more  than  one  hour  of 
daylight  remained;  nevertheless 
he  at  once  attacked  the  shipping 
gathered  in  the  port,  capturing 
or  destroying  many  vessels  and 
a  large  amount  of  stores  in- 
tended for  the  expedition.  The 
work  was  completed  in  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  he  sailed  on 
the  21st.  From  information 
gathered  at  Cadiz  he  learnt 
that  Santa  Cruz,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  was  at  Lisbon 
superintending  the  equipment 


of  the  Portuguese  ships ; 
Oquendo  in  the  north  at  Pass- 
ages with  a  squadron  nearly 
ready  for  sea ;  and  that  at 
Cartagena,  within  the  Straits, 
were  assembling  ships  and 
troops  from  Italy  and  Sicily 
ready  to  go  round  to  Lisbon. 
But  exposed  to  immediate 
attack  was  the  veteran  Admiral 
Alcalde  cruising  off  Cape  St 
Vincent  with  a  small  squadron  : 
him  Drake  aimed  at  but  missed, 
as  he  was  warned  in  time  and 
went  into  Lisbon. 

It  was  at  this  time  that 
Drake,  when  actually  in  con- 
tact with  the  Spanish  prepar- 
ations, wrote  most  strongly 
warning  the  Government.  To 
Walsyngham  he  writes — 

"  I  assure  your  honour  the  like 
preparation  was  never  heard  of  nor 
known,  as  the  King  of  Spain  hath 
and  daily  maketh  to  invade  England. 
He  is  allied  with  mighty  Princes  and 
Dukes  in  the  Straits,  of  whom  (be- 
sides the  forces  in  his  own  dominions) 
he  is  to  have  great  aid  shortly.  .  .  . 
Our  intent  therefore  is,  by  God's  help, 
to  intercept  their  meetings  by  all 
possible  means  we  may.  .  .  .  This 
service,  which  by  God's  sufferance  we 
have  done,  will  (without  doubt)  breed 
some  alteration  of  their  pretences  ; 
howbeit  all  possible  preparations  for 
defence  are  very  expedient  to  be 
made." 

In  a  postscript  he  adds — 

"  I  dare  not  a'most  write  unto  your 
honour  of  the  great  forces  we  hear 
the  King  of  Spain  hath  out  in  the 
Straits.  Prepare  in  England  strongly 
and  most  by  sea.  Stop  him  now  and 
stop  him  ever.  Look  well  to  the 
coast  of  Sussex." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the 
great  seaman  who  was  face  to 
face  with  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  great  oversea 
attack.  His  deeds  proved  that 
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he  understood  and  appreciated 
the  power  which  resides  in  a 
great  navy  when  manned  by 
men  bred  up  to  the  sea,  inured 
to  war,  and  possessed  of  a  high 
spirit.  But  he  was  also  fully 
alive  to  its  limitations,  and  to 
the  narrow  margin  which  so 
often  exists  between  success 
and  failure  in  the  operations  of 
war.  Above  all,  he  must  have 
recognised  the  possibility  that 
this  great  force  might  not  be 
used  intelligently :  he  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  difficulties 
he  had  met  in  getting  adopted 
views,  which  he  believed  to  be 
sound,  and  later  experience 
proved  to  be  entirely  so. 

The  problem  now  was  to 
hinder  the  Spanish  concentra- 
tion— to  prevent  the  ships  from 
Cadiz  and  Cartagena  moving 
to  Lisbon.  A  central  base 
was  necessary,  and  this  Drake 
secured  near  Cape  St  Vincent 
by  capturing  Sagres  Castle  on 
May  5.  He  was  off  Lisbon  on 
the  10th  challenging  Santa 
Cruz  to  oome  out  and  fight, 
returned  on  the  12th  to  Sagres, 
where  he  remained  until  the 
23rd  landing  and  refreshing 
his  sickly  crews,  cleaning  his 
ships,  and  harrying  the  coast- 
wise trade,  which  last  he  had 
been  active  in  doing  since  his 
arrival  on  the  coast.  He  now 
proceeded  to  the  Azores,  and 
on  June  9  captured  off  St 
Michaels  a  Portuguese  East- 
Indiaman  valued  at  nearly 
a  million  of  our  money,  with 
which  he  reached  Plymouth  on 
the  26th. 

The  effect  of  these  move- 
ments on  Philip  and  his 
preparations  was  disastrous. 
Orders  and  counter-orders  were 


issued  in  rapid  succession.  The 
king  was  possessed  with  two 
anxieties :  he  feared  for  his 
treasure  fleets  expected  at  the 
Azores,  and  for  his  ships  and 
transports  coming  out  of  the 
Mediterranean.  So  long  as 
Drake  was  on  the  coast  the 
latter  were  barred :  when  he 
was  out  of  sight  both  were 
threatened.  The  danger  could 
only  be  removed  by  beating 
him,  and  no  force  was  available 
for  this.  Santa  Cruz  could 
not  move  his  ships  without 
the  men  from  Cartagena  and 
Cadiz,  and  these,  unable  to 
move  by  sea,  had  to  march  by 
land,  which  took  time.  It  was 
not  until  July  1  that  he  was 
able  to  leave  for  the  Azores 
to  cover  the  expected  treasure 
ships  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended. He  did  not  return 
until  the  end  of  September; 
and  from  this  and  other  causes 
arising  out  of  Drake's  cruise, 
the  sailing  of  the  Armada  was 
delayed  until  the  following 
year. 

On  their  return  Drake's  ships 
were  paid  off,  and  no  further 
attempts  were  made  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Spanish  prepar- 
ations. Drake  had  pointed  out 
that  a  squadron  off  Cape  St 
Vincent  "should  be  able  to 
keep  the  [Spanish]  forces  from 
joining  " ;  but  the  full  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  strategy  re- 
commended was  apparently  not 
understood,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sail.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1587  the 
main  fleet  was  kept  in  the 
Medway,  manned  with  skeleton 
crews  and  ready  for  rapid 
mobilisation  ;  while  a  squadron 
watched  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
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and  the  nucleus  of  Drake's 
force  was  held  at  Plymouth  to 
threaten  another  raid. 

In  December  the  intelligence 
from  Spain  was  such  that  a 
mobilisation  of  the  fleet  was 
ordered,  and  seems  to  have 
been  completed  in  less  than 
one  week.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  commissioned 
as  commander  -  in  -  chief,  and 
Drake  was  given  an  independ- 
ent squadron.  Diplomatic  dif- 
ficulties and  peace  overtures 
led  to  indecision  and  delay. 
The  crews  of  many  ships  were 
reduced  to  one-half.  It  was  not 
until  February  that  Howard 
joined  the  squadron  in  the 
Downs,  and  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  formulated.  The 
plan  of  the  Council  was  to 
divide  the  fleet,  and  to  form 
an  eastern  squadron  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  a  western 
in  the  Chops  of  the  Channel; 
while  Drake  was  to  make  a 
diversion  to  the  Azores  against 
the  Indian  fleets,  and  another 
expedition  was  to  be  sent  to 
Portugal.  This  frittering  away 
of  force  was  indefensible,  and 
shows  how  reasonable  was  the 
fear  that  the  fleet  might  not 
be  properly  used.  It  was  per- 
missible and  necessary  to  keep 
in  the  narrow  seas  a  force 
sufficient  to  prevent  Parma 
crossing,  but  to  divide  the 
capital  ehips  in  the  manner 
proposed  was  to  invite  defeat. 

The  manoeuvres  during  recent 
years  have  furnished  instances 
of  the  dispersion  of  capital 
ships,  which  show  that  in  ques- 
tions of  strategy  we  are  not 
more  advanced  than  were  our 
Elizabethan  forefathers,  and 
that  the  risk  of  a  mistaken  use 


of  the  Fleet  is  an  ever-present 
one. 

Hawkyns  was  as  little  alive 
to  the  great  principle  of  war 
that  the  true  objective  is  the 
enemy's  main  fleet,  which 
should  be  struck  at  with  all 
available  force.  He  was  for 
sending  a  squadron  to  prey  on 
the  trade  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  while  the  main  fleet 
remained  in  home  waters. 
Drake  alone  possessed  the  true 
strategic  insight.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  "  groundwork  "  of 
the  invasion  was  the  force 
coming  from  Spain :  if  that 
were  stopped  the  Duke  of 
Parma  would  be  equally  kept 
back.  Hence  he  held  that  the 
Western  squadron  should  be 
made  as  strong  as  convenient, 
with  a  view  to  striking  the 
first  blow,  and  "putting  into 
her  Majesty  and  her  people 
courage  and  boldness  not  to 
fear  any  invasion  in  her  own 
country,  but  to  seek  God's 
enemies  and  her  Majesty's 
where  they  may  be  found." 
Again  he  counsels  an  active 
offensive,  by  the  words,  "for 
that  with  fifty  sail  of  shipping 
we  shall  do  more  good  upon 
their  own  coasts  than  a  great 
many  more  will  do  here  at 
home;  and  the  sooner  we  are 
gone  the  better  we  shall  be 
able  to  impeach  them." 

Drake  was  not  allowed  to 
sail,  but  the  Queen  asked  him, 
"How  the  forces  now  in  Lis- 
bon might  best  be  distressed  ?  " 
He  replied  that  the  question 
could  not  yet  be  answered, 
because  the  intelligence  was 
uncertain,  and  the  resolution 
of  his  own  people  could  not  be 
properly  understood  before 
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going  to  sea ;  but  that  if  he 
were  allowed  to  sail  and  the 
enemy  came  out  of  Lisbon, 
they  "  shall  be  fought  with  in 
such  sort  as  shall  hinder  his 
quiet  passage  to  England." 
When  asked  what  the  strength 
of  the  fleet  should  be,  he 
answered,  "God  increase  your 
most  Excellent  Majesty's  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land  daily." 
Thus  he  was  clearly  in  favour 
of  an  army  as  well  as  a  navy 
for  preventing  an  invasion. 

Drake's  plan  gradually  pre- 
vailed, inasmuch  that  on  April 
17  Howard  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Plymouth  with  the 
principal  ships,  and  on  May  10 
the  council  resolved  that  the 
Western  fleet  should  "be  em- 
ployed as  by  his  Lordship  shall 
be  thought  meet  upon  such 
intelligence  as  he  shall  receive 
from  time  to  time ;  having  care 
as  much  as  lies  in  him  to  im- 
peach any  attempt  in  Ireland, 
in  Scotland,  and  England."  In 
pursuance  of  these  orders  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  was  left  with 
forty  sail,  aided  by  a  Dutch 
squadron,  to  watch  the  Duke 
of  Parma.  The  remainder, 
under  Howard,  joined  Drake 
off  Plymouth  on  May  23.  The 
combined  fleet,  now  under  the 
command  of  the  Lord  Admiral, 
with  Drake  as  his  chief  adviser, 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
sail,  and  was  manned  by  per- 
haps ten  thousand  men. 

At  this  time  the  English 
leaders  knew  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  ready  to  leave  Lisbon. 
They  had  now  to  decide  on  the 
movements  of  their  own  fleet. 
Drake  was  for  carrying  the 
whole  force  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  at  the  council  of 
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war  held  on  May  25  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  this  course  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Owing  to  stress  of  weather 
Howard  could  not  sail  until 
May  30,  when  he  put  to  sea, 
but,  unable  to  face  the  westerly 
gales,  returned  on  June  6.  On 
the  13th  he  learnt  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  left  Lisbon 
on  May  20.  On  the  14th  he 
wrote  that  the  bad  weather 
had  prevented  him  sailing,  and 
that  Drake,  Hawkyns,  Frob- 
isher,  and  others  of  greatest 
judgment  and  experience,  con- 
curred with  him  that  "the 
surest  way  to  meet  the  Spanish 
fleet  is  upon  their  own  coast 
or  in  any  harbour  of  their  own 
and  there  to  defeat  them."  He 
continued  that  as  they  had  put 
to  sea  more  than  three  weeks 
since  and  had  not  appeared,  he 
was  persuaded  that  they  in- 
tended to  linger  on  their  own 
coast.  But  on  the  following 
day  he  received  a  despatch 
from  Walsyngham,  dated  June 
9,  which,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  sort  of  letter 
which  an  admiral  may  expect 
to  receive  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Her  Majesty,  perceiving  by  your 
Lordship's  late  letters  to  me  that  you 
were  minded  to  repair  to  the  Isles  of 
Bayona  [near  Vigo  on  north  -  west 
coast  of  Spain]  if  the  wind  serve, 
there  to  abide  the  Spanish  fleet  or  to 
discover  what  course  they  meant  to 
take,  doubting  that  in  case  your 
Lordship  should  put  over  so  far,  the 
said  fleet  may  take  some  other  way, 
whereby  they  may  escape  your  Lord- 
ship, as  by  bending  their  course  to 
the  westward  to  the  latitude  of  50 
degrees,  and  then  to  shoot  over  to 
this  realm,  hath  therefore  willed  me 
to  let  your  Lordship  understand  that 
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she  thinketh  it  not  convenient  that 
your  Lordship  should  go  so  far  to  the 
south  as  the  said  Isles  of  Bayona,  but 
to  ply  up  and  down  in  some  indiffer- 
ent place  between  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  this  realm,  so  as  you  may  be  able 
to  answer  any  attempt  that  the  said 
fleet  shall  make  against  this  realm, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland." 

On  the  15th  Howard  replied 
that  the  proposal  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of  Spain  was  de- 
bated and  decided  by  Drake, 
Hawkyns,  Frobisher,  and  Fen- 
ner,  men  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ence :  he  hopes  "her  Majesty 
will  not  think  that  we  went  so 
rashly  to  work,  or  without  a 
principal  and  choice  care  and 
respect  of  the  safety  of  this 
realm."  He  explains  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  covering 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel  from  a  position  mid- 
way between  England  and 
Spain,  and  the  comparative 
ease  of  doing  so  if  the  fleet 
were  on  the  Spanish  coast :  he 
indicates  his  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  enemy  if  they  are 
found  at  Corunna  or  other  port 
in  Northern  Spain. 

On  June  19  Howard  put  to 
sea,  but  two  days  later  bad 
weather  again  drove  him  into 
Plymouth.  On  the  22nd  he 
received  a  letter  from  the 
Council  cancelling  the  orders 
of  June  9,  which  forbade  the 
fleet  moving  to  the  coast  of 
Spain.  On  the  same  day  the 
Queen's  ships,  which  had  then 
food  for  only  three  days,  com- 
pleted with  provisions  to  July 
20.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
during  the  whole  of  these 
operations  food  played  the 
same  part  as  does  coal  in 
the  present  day.  The  victual- 
lers were  as  anxiously  looked 
for  then  as  the  colliers  are 


now.  The  ships  never  had  on 
board  provisions  for  more  than 
one  month,  and  usually  for  a 
much  shorter  time,  so  that 
the  movements  of  the  fleet 
were  largely  dependent  upon 
this  question.  Having  received 
intelligence  that  enemy  ships 
had  been  seen  between  Ushant 
and  the  Scilly  Islands,  Howard 
and  Drake  put  to  sea  with 
their  whole  force  on  the  24th, 
and,  after  a  fruitless  search, 
finally  took  up  a  position  in 
mid -channel,  with  Drake  and 
Hawkyns  in  charge  of  squad- 
rons towards  Ushant  and 
Scilly  respectively.  This  vicious 
arrangement,  which  exposed 
the  detached  squadrons  to  be 
beaten  in  detail,  was  main- 
tained until  July  4,  when 
Drake  again  pressed  that  the 
fleet  should  go  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  where,  he  argued,  the 
Spanish  fleet  must  then  be. 
His  reasoning  was  correct. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  under 
Medina  Sidonia,  had  left  Lis- 
bon on  May  20  for  a  general 
rendezvous  off  the  Scilly 
Islands.  Head-winds  had  much 
impeded  them,  manned  as  they 
were  with  raw  crews  and  with 
ships  badly  found.  On  June  9 
stress  of  weather  forced  them 
into  Corunna,  where  the  bulk 
of  them  arrived  much  demor- 
alised, and  with  crews  weak- 
ened by  sickness  due  to  bad 
provisions  and  scarcity  of 
water.  Some  of  the  ships, 
not  being  warned,  held  on  for 
the  rendezvous,  near  which 
they  were  sighted,  as  before 
related.  These  would  probably 
have  been  captured  if  the 
English  fleet  had  been  prop- 
erly provisioned  and  able  to 
get  to  sea  in  time  to  catch 
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them  before  they  rejoined  their 
admiral. 

For  nearly  a  month  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  been  lying 
in  Corunna  exposed  to  attack, 
when,  on  July  7,  Drake  at  last 
overcame  all  opposition  to  his 
proposal.  Taking  advantage 
of  a  northerly  wind,  the  whole 
fleet  bore  up  for  the  coast  of 
Spain/  It  was  a  great  resolve  ; 
for  at  this  time  the  ships  had 
nominally  provisions  for  only 
thirteen  days,  which  meant 
that,  if  supplies  could  not  be 
wrung  out  of  hostile  Spain,  the 
risk  of  starvation  would  be 
serious.  It  was  as  if,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  ships  of  the 
present  day  were  to  start  with 
coal  for  perhaps  five  days. 
The  wind  held  favourable  for 
two  days  and  carried  them 
nearly  to  the  Spanish  coast, 
but  unfortunately  then  failed 
and  chopped  round  to  south- 
west. It  is  almost  certain 
that  had  the  fleet  been  able 
to  stand  on  and  make  the 
attack,  the  Spanish  expedition 
would  have  been  annihilated. 
Being  short  of  provisions,  this 
was  not  possible.  They  were 
compelled  to  bear  up  for  Ply- 
mouth, where  the  fleet  arrived 
on  the  12th — the  very  day  on 
which  the  Armada  left  Corunna. 
Favoured  by  a  south-west 
wind,  the  advanced  Spanish 
ships  were  off  the  Lizard  on 
Friday  the  19th.  The  news 
reached  Plymouth  the  same 
afternoon  and  was  quite  un- 
expected, as  no  warning  re- 
ports had  been  received  from 
the  pinnaces  left  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  or  detached  to  get 
intelligence.  The  English  fleet 
were  shipping  provisions  and 
water,  and  were  completely 


surprised.  They  were  as  much 
exposed  to  attack  as  had  been 
the  Spaniards  at  Corunna,  and 
if  Medina  Sidonia  had  been 
a  seaman  endowed  with  the 
insight  and  fiery  zeal  of  Drake 
or  Nelson,  matters  would  have 
gone  hard  with  them.  It  was 
as  if  a  modern  fleet  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  coaling. 
The  event  showed  the  folly  of 
surrendering  the  offensive — of 
not  following  the  advice  of 
Drake  and  attacking  the  enemy 
on  his  own  coasts.  Fortunately 
the  English  leaders  fully  appre- 
ciated the  dangers  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  ships  immediately 
began  to  warp  out  of  port, 
and  working  throughout  the 
night  the  bulk  of  them  were 
beating  out  of  the  Sound  in 
the  morning  against  the  south- 
west wind.  By  noon  the  lead- 
ing ships  were  near  the  Eddy- 
stone,  and  shortly  sighted  the 
enemy  to  the  westward.  By 
the  following  morning  they  had 
gained  the  weather-gauge. 

The  two  fleets  now  in  sight 
of  each  other  were  nearly  equal 
in  the  number  of  fighting  ships. 
The  Spaniards  were  judged  by 
Drake  "  to  be  above  a  hundred, 
many  great  ships,  but  truly,  I 
think,  not  half  of  them  men- 
of-war."  The  remainder  were 
transports  and  store  ships, 
which  were  an  impediment  to 
manoeuvring  and  added  to  their 
difficulties.  The  English  num- 
bered from  eighty  to  ninety 
sail,  of  which  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  were  pinnaces  and 
small  crafts.  In  actual  ton- 
nage the  ships  of  the  two 
fleets  did  not  differ  greatly, 
but  the  English  were  lower 
in  the  water,  more  weatherly, 
faster,  and  better  sea  boats. 
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In  the  vital  and  important 
matter  of  armament  the  English 
ships  possessed  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  deliberate  policy  of 
Drake  and  those  who  were 
developing  the  new  sailing 
navy  had  been  to  increase  the 
gun-power  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  new  tactics.  They 
proposed  to  substitute  heavy 
gun  fire  at  a  distance  for  the 
musket,  pike,  and  sword  at 
close  quarters.  All  recent 
changes  in  the  armaments  had 
been  made  with  this  object, 
and  had  tended  to  add  to  the 
size  of  the  guns  and  the  weight 
of  the  broadside.  It  was  this 
superior  fighting  power,  coupled 
with  superior  skill  rather  than 
superior  speed,  which  gave  the 
advantage  to  the  Elizabethan 
seamen.  History  is  repeating 
itself,  and  the  tendency  now 
is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
gun  and  the  weight  of  the 
broadside  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing decisive  ranges. 

The  whole  course  of  the  war 
showed  that  the  English  person- 
nel were  greatly  superior  to  the 
Spanish.  Not  only  was  this 
true  of  the  subordinate  officers 
and  seamen,  but  especially  so 
of  the  leaders.  Drake  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  seaman 
of  his  age,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  such  men  as 
Hawkyns,  Frobisher,  and  Fen- 
ner,  who  were  second  only 
to  him.  The  superiority  seems 
to  have  been  largely  due 
to  the  difference  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  two  coun- 
tries at  this  time.  England 
was  aglow  with  the  spirit  of 
the  renaissance.  She  was  the 
England  of  Spenser,  of  Shake- 
speare, and  of  Francis  Bacon, 
seething  with  the  spirit  of  in- 


quiry and  of  the  new  learning 
— the  England  of  individual 
initiative.  On  the  other  hand, 
Spain  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  counter-reformation,  which 
discouraged  inquiry  and  re- 
pressed individuality.  Her 
Government  was  an  autocracy, 
which  interfered  in  the  small- 
est details  and  was  central- 
ised to  an  extreme  degree,  with 
the  result  that  the  control, 
authority,  and  responsibility 
of  the  executive  officers  were 
weakened,  and  corruption  pre- 
vailed to  an  extent  almost  be- 
yond belief.  The  war  was,  in 
fact,  a  struggle  between  cul- 
tured individuality  and  an 
ignorant,  corrupt  despotism, 
which  can  be  best  understood 
by  reference  to  the  almost 
exact  parallel  afforded  by  the 
present  war  between  cultured 
Japan  and  ignorant  Russia. 

It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained that  when  day  broke 
on  the  21st  the  English  found 
themselves  to  windward  with 
the  wind  at  W.N.W.  They 
soon  bore  down  to  the  attack 
and  concentrated  on  the  wind- 
ward Spanish  ships,  which 
seem  to  have  hauled  to  the 
wind  on  the  port  tack  to 
receive  them.  Being  faster 
and  more  weatherly,  the  Eng- 
lish seem  to  have  ranged  past 
in  more  or  less  line  ahead, 
pouring  a  superior  fire  into  the 
more  slowly  moving  Spaniards, 
who,  with  their  inferior  gun- 
power  and  lack  of  tactical 
skill,  were  unable  to  make  an 
effective  reply.  Two  attacks 
were  made,  neither  being 
pressed  home,  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  then  assumed  an  ex- 
pectant attitude  to  windward. 
Medina  Sidonia's  orders  were 
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to  join  Parma,  and  not  to  fight 
Drake  unless  attacked.  He 
therefore  now  bore  up,  leav- 
ing this  unbeaten  enemy  to 
follow  and  harass  him.  This 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  expedi- 
tion, for  its  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess lay  in  first  destroying  the 
English  fleet. 

Howard  and  Drake  followed, 
ready  to  pick  up  stragglers  or 
fight  if  opportunity  offered. 
On  the  23rd  there  was  an 
action  off  St  Alban's  Head, 
followed  by  another  off  Port- 
land on  the  24th,  and  a  third 
off  the  Wight  on  the  25th, 
which  last  seems  to  have  frus- 
trated any  intention  they  may 
have  had  of  seizing  an  anchor- 
age off  that  island.  On  the 
27th  the  Armada  anchored  off 
Calais.  The  result  of  these 
actions  had  established  the 
superiority  of  the  English  in 
fighting  power.  The  Span- 
iards had  lost  three  capital 
ships,  including  two  flag-ships, 
and  had  been  so  harassed  dur- 
ing their  retreat  that  their 
morale  must  have  been  seri- 
ously impaired.  Howard  and 
Drake  anchored  to  windward, 
and  were  joined  by  Seymour 
with  his  light  division.  Medina 
Sidonia  had  obeyed  Philip's 
orders :  he  had  joined  Parma, 
and  might  have  overpowered 
Seymour  alone,  but  so  long 
as  Howard  was  present,  and 
undefeated,  Parma  could  not 
move. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th 
eight  improvised  fire  -  ships 
were  sent  in  and  completed 
the  Spanish  demoralisation. 
Medina  Sidonia  signalled  his 
fleet  to  cut  their  cables, 
which  they  did.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  were  off  Gravelines, 


closely  followed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  drove  them  with 
great  loss  into  the  North 
Sea,  whence  such  as  were  not 
wrecked  made  their  way  north- 
about  home  to  Spain.  The 
Spanish  losses  were  enormous : 
of  the  130  ships  which  left 
Corunna  63  were  reported  as 
lost ;  the  loss  of  life  was  in 
still  greater  proportion,  and 
must  be  reckoned  in  thousands. 
The  English  losses  were  insig- 
nificant :  their  ships  were  un- 
injured, and  the  number  of 
their  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  only  sixty  in  all. 
The  disparity  and  the  losses 
may  be  usefully  compared  with 
those  at  the  recent  battle  of 
Tsushima. 

The  leading  features  of  the 
war  between  England  and 
Spain  1587-88  have  been  given 
in  some  detail,  because  the 
lessons  which  they  teach  have 
been  confirmed  and  extended 
not  only  during  the  Nelsonian 
era,  but  by  the  experience  of 
the  steam-propelled  navies  of 
the  present  day.  The  at- 
tempted invasion  of  Great 
Britain  by  Napoleon  in  1804-5 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  "enterprise  of  England"  ar- 
ranged by  Philip  the  Second. 
The  whole  resources  of  France, 
with  assistance  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
were  devoted  to  the  under- 
taking during  more  than  two 
years,  and  were  directed  by  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  the 
age.  The  army  of  Napoleon, 
like  that  of  Parma,  was  as- 
sembled on  the  shores  of  the 
Channel,  at  ports  where  the  sea 
passage  would  be  the  shortest 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
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voyage  the  least.  For  Dun- 
kirk and  Nieuport  were  substi- 
tuted Boulogne  and  other 
adjacent  harbours  as  ports  of 
embarkation.  The  transports 
were  again  to  be  small  oar- 
propelled  craft,  but  in  much 
greater  numbers,  as  the  invad- 
ing army  was  to  muster  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men.  Like  the  fleet  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  the  capital  ships  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  trans- 
ports across  the  narrow  seas 
were  to  come  from  various 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
ports,  among  which  they  were 
necessarily  distributed  to  ob- 
tain facilities  for  shipbuilding 
and  repair. 

To  meet  and  defeat  the  plans 
of  Napoleon  the  light  squadron 
of  Lord  Henry  Seymour  in  the 
narrow  seas  found  its  counter- 
part in  the  squadron  under 
Lord  Keith,  with  this  important 
difference — that  as  ships  of  the 
line  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Dutch  ports,  corresponding 
capital  ships  were  placed  under 
his  orders.  These  covered  his 
frigates  and  sloops,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been 
driven  away  by  the  ships  of 
the  line,  thus  leaving  the 
passage  free  for  the  flotilla  of 
transports. 

The  concentration  of  the 
French  fleet  was  prevented 
by  strategy  precisely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching 
of  Drake.  The  British  squad- 
rons maintained  a  ceaseless 
watch  off  the  enemy's  ports, 
and  "impeached  the  joining 
together"  of  Napoleon's  fleets. 
Nelson  off  Toulon  and  Corn- 
wallis  off  Brest,  not  to  mention 
others,  stood  ready  to  fight 
or  pursue  any  ships  which  put 


to  sea.  The  result  was  a 
striking  vindication  of  the 
great  Elizabethan  seaman.  In 
1587  he  had  counselled  seizing 
a  base  and  maintaining  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
with  a  view  to  a  vigorous 
offensive.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing his  advice  a  defensive 
attitude  was  assumed,  with 
the  result  that  the  Spanish 
navy  was  allowed  to  concen- 
trate, and  the  Armada  actually 
reached  the  narrow  seas.  In 
1805  his  strategy  was  followed 
in  every  particular.  Gibraltar 
was  already  a  British  posses- 
sion, and  was  of  great  service 
as  a  base  for  the  ships  'em- 
ployed in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  British  fleets  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  defeated  the 
enemy  before  they  could  con- 
centrate and  reach  the  Channel. 
In  1588  the  British  success  was 
largely  due  to  superior  arma- 
ments and  superior  skill.  In 
1805  no  such  superiority  in 
armaments  existed,  as  the 
ships  were  practically  equal. 
Success  in  this  case  seems  to 
have  been  attributable  to 
superior  skill  arising  out  of 
the  strategy  which,  apart  from 
preventing  concentration,  con- 
fined the  enemy  to  his  ports. 
The  result  was  explained  by 
Thucydides  in  Perikles'  speech 
to  the  Athenians  concerning 
the  Peloponnesians : — 

"They  will  not  easily  acquire  the 
art  of  seamanship ;  even  you  your- 
selves, who  have  been  practising 
ever  since  the  Persian  war,  are  not 
yet  perfect.  How  can  they,  who 
are  not  sailors,  but  tillers  of  the 
soil,  do  much  ?  They  will  not  even 
be  permitted  to  practise,  because  a 
large  fleet  will  constantly  be  lying 
in  wait  for  them.  If  they  were 
watched  by  a  few  ships  only,  they 
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might  run  the  risk,  trusting  to  their 
numbers  and  forgetting  their  inex- 
perience ;  but  if  they  are  kept  off 
the  sea  by  our  superior  strength, 
their  want  of  practice  will  make 
them  unskilful,  and  their  want  of 
skill  timid.  Maritime  skill  is  like 
skill  of  other  kinds,  not  a  thing  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  way  or  at 
chance  times  :  it  is  jealous  of  any 
other  pursuit  which  distracts  the 
mind  for  an  instant  from  itself." 

The  present  Russo-Japanese 
war  again  confirms  with  added 
emphasis  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  Armada  campaign,  and  es- 
pecially the  necessity  of  being 
ready  to  assume  the  offensive 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  with- 
out delay.  In  their  maritime 
aspect  these  two  wars  bear  a 
striking  resemblance.  In  both 
cases  the  possibility  of  war  had 
been  foreseen  for  some  years,  and 
active  preparations  had  been 
in  progress  for  some  months 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Russia  underrated 
the  power  of  Japan  as  did 
Spain  that  of  England,  and 
equally  failed  to  make  adequate 
preparations  in  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  Japan  was  better 
prepared  than  was  England  in 
1588.  Not  only  was  her  navy 
more  ready,  but  her  army  was 
equally  so,  and  added  to  her 
sea-power  a  strength  which  it 
is  difficult  to  overestimate. 

Japan  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  on  February  6,  1904. 
On  the  same  day  Togo  put  to 
sea  from  Sasebo  with  his  whole 
force.  About  midnight  on  the 
8-9th  the  Japanese  destroyers 
attacked  the  Russian  fleet  ly- 
ing outside  Port  Arthur,  and 
seriously  damaged  two  battle- 
ships and  a  cruiser.  The  attack 
was  as  disastrous  to  Russia, 
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and  as  unexpected  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect,  as  was 
Drake's  attack  on  Cadiz.  Togo 
had  struck  the  first  blow,  and 
had  put  into  the  Mikado  and 
"  his  people  courage  and  bold- 
ness not  to  fear  any  invasion 
in  his  own  country."  But  he 
intended  to  continue  "to  im- 
peach the  provisions  "  of  Russia 
and  to  remain  on  the  coast,  as 
Drake  recommended  but  was 
not  allowed  to  do.  To  this 
end  he  established  a  base  on 
the  coast  of  Korea,  and  later 
nearer  to  Port  Arthur  at  the 
Elliot  Islands,  whence  he  main- 
tained a  vigorous  offensive 
against  every  ship  which  issued 
from  Port  Arthur.  Using  ships 
of  all  classes  for  the  work  to 
which  each  was  suited,  he 
gradually  established  such  an 
ascendancy  in  those  seas  that 
Russian  ships  dare  not  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  port.  Both 
destroyers  and  torpedo  -  boats 
shared  the  fate  of  the  battle- 
ships, and  were  eventually 
"bottled  up."  While  Togo's 
crews  became  more  skilful  and 
his  ships  more  efficient  under 
the  pressure  of  constant  cruis- 
ing, the  Russian  officers  and 
men  confined  to  port  deterior- 
ated, and  probably  lost  what 
little  skill  and  nerve  they 
originally  possessed.  It  was 
a  striking  example  of  the 
teaching  of  Drake  and  the 
practice  of  St  Vincent,  and 
proved  that  the  change  from 
sails  to  steam  has  not  altered 
the  of  undamental  principles  of 
war. 

On  February  8,  the  same  day 
on  which   the   attack   on    the 
fleet  off  Port  Arthur  was  de- 
livered,    the     Japanese    army 
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began  to  disembark  at  Chem- 
ulpo. These  troops  were  the 
advanced -guard  of  the  force 
which  ultimately  captured  Port 
Arthur  and  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian fleet.  This  oould  not  have 
been  done  by  the  navy  alone 
without  the  help  of  the  army. 
The  destruction  of  the  Russian 
fleet  was  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance, because  so  long  as 
they  were  capable  of  fighting 
Togo  had  to  reckon  with  them, 
and  this  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Baltic  fleet.  Port 
Arthur  fell  on  January  2,  and 
he  was  free  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  Rojdestvensky. 

Sufficient  facts  are  not  yet 
known  to  permit  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  Russian  movements 
and  of  the  battle  of  Tsushima 
on  May  27 ;  but  the  general 
similarity  of  the  conditions  to 
those  of  the  Armada  is  strik- 
ing. On  putting  to  sea  the 
Russians,  like  the  Spaniards, 
were  in  difficulties,  which 
showed  that  they  were  a  mere 
mob  of  ships  commanded  and 
manned  by  men  unaccustomed 
to  the  sea,  and  unskilled  not 
only  in  working  their  guns 
but  in  managing  their  ships. 
They  were  equally  encum- 
bered by  a  number  of  store 
ships,  colliers,  and  other  non- 
fighting  vessels.  "Whether 
Rojdestvensky  was  ordered  to 
fight,  or,  like  Medina  Sidonia, 
was  directed  to  try  to  reach 
Vladivostok  without  an  en- 
gagement, is  not  known.  It 
was  probably  fear  of  miss- 
ing him  and  doubts  as  to  his 
own  coal -supply  which  kept 
Togo  at  Tsushima.  Analogous 
reasons  —  for  coal  substitute 
provisions — caused  Howard  to 


return  to  Plymouth  directly 
the  northerly  wind  failed  him 
during  his  dash  for  the  coast 
of  Spain.  The  accounts  of  the 
battle  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
detailed  to  permit  a  final  judg- 
ment, but  they  indicate  that 
the  Russian  defeat  was  prim- 
arily due  to  the  same  causes 
as  was  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
mada in  1588  —  superior  gun- 
fire and  superior  skill.  The 
results  confirm  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  action  of 
August  10  and  by  peace  ex- 
periments. The  gun  is  the 
only  weapon  of  the  battleship. 
No  ship,  however  large  and 
however  thickly  armoured,  can 
stand  up  against  the  fire  of 
a  battleship's  broadside  prop- 
erly served.  The  only  effic- 
ient reply  is  a  superior  con- 
centration of  fire,  which  means 
as  many  effective  guns  as  pos- 
sible, coupled  with  superior 
tactics.  To  what  extent  the 
Whitehead  torpedo  and  the 
asserted  Japanese  superiority 
of  speed  added  to  the  result 
must  remain  an  open  question 
until  the  details  of  the  battle 
are  known  and  analysed. 
Hasty  deductions  are  much  to 
be  deprecated.  Unless  care  is 
taken,  results  may  be  ascribed 
to  superior  speed  which  should 
be  assigned  to  lack  of  tactical 
skill  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
conclusions  were  drawn  from 
the  battle  of  Lissa  in  1866 
which  misled  naval  opinion 
for  a  generation,  and  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  fact. 

This  rapid  sketch  may  per- 
haps suggest  the  thought  that, 
while  an  altogether  sudden  and 
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unexpected  attack  need  not  be 
considered  provided  ordinary 
precautions  are  taken,  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  invade  these 
islands  is  an  eventuality  which 
may  be  reasonably  expected 
under  certain  circumstances. 
If  the  object-lesson  given  by 
Spain  and  France  in  the  past, 
and  by  Japan  in  the  present, 
be  understood,  the  assailant 
will  devote  his  whole  resources 
to  the  undertaking  and  much 
time  to  preparation.  Such  an 
enterprise  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  conditions  at  the 
time,  and  largely  on  the  prep- 
arations made  to  defeat  it. 
Drake  evidently  thought  the 
danger  serious  at  the  time  of 
the  Armada.  In  view  of  our 
great  naval  superiority  in 
1805,  and  the  arrangements  we 
had  made,  St  Vincent  was 
clear  that  the  French  would 
not  be  able  to  cross  the 
Channel  at  that  time.  The 
Japanese  have  shown  the  con- 
ditions under  which  an  oversea 
invasion  is  practicable  even  in 
the  face  of  a  nominally  superior 
fleet ;  or,  looked  at  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  best 
manner  of  preventing  it.  This 
has  been  shown  to  lie  in  ade- 
quate preparation  both  of 
means  and  plans  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  in  a 
vigorous  offensive  by  the  navy 
supported  by  a  landing  force 
or  army  when  the  time  for 
action  arrives.  Well-balanced 
naval  opinion  will  take  the 
view  of  St  Vincent  or  Drake 
according  as  the  preparations 
to  defeat  the  enterprise  are 
complete  or  otherwise.  Those 
preparations  involve  a  navy 
large  enough  to  act  on  the 
offensive  while  keeping — as  was 


done  in  1588  and  1805 — a  suf- 
ficient force  in  home  waters, 
together  with  an  army  ready 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  large 
expeditionary  force. 

The  control  of  the  water 
area  over  which  the  transports 
have  to  pass  is  the  governing 
factor  in  any  oversea  exped- 
ition. Both  in  1588  and  1805 
the  area  which  had  to  be  thus 
closely  watched  was  very  lim- 
ited, because  with  a  large  army 
it  was  important  to  cross  the 
sea  at  the  narrowest  part.  Sail- 
ing ships  of  war  could  control 
these  limited  waters  without 
difficulty.  The  use  of  steam 
has  increased  this  area,  because 
transports  with  troops  can  now 
be  moved  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty from  more  widely  separ- 
ated ports.  But  it  has  equally 
increased  the  facilities  for 
watching  the  wider  area.  In 
this  case,  as  in  others,  the 
change  from  sail  to  steam  has 
neither  altered  principles  nor 
affected  unequally  the  two 
opposing  forces.  Both  steam 
and  wireless  telegraphy  have 
simply  increased  the  effective 
sphere  of  action  of  a  fleet 
or  other  naval  force.  The 
attack  and  the  defence  have 
gained  equally  from  each.  The 
wide  gulf  between  the  steam 
and  sailing  navies  has  no 
existence  in  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  seaman.  Such  dif- 
ferences as  there  may  be  will 
be  found  on  reflection  to  be  in 
details  rather  than  in  prin- 
ciples. The  uncertainties  due 
to  the  wind  were  as  nothing 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
human  element,  which  in  the 
past  as  in  the  present  exercised 
a  predominant  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  war. 
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The  control  of  this  water 
area  in  1588  and  1805  was 
assured  by  a  special  squadron, 
which  held  the  narrow  seas 
firmly  while  the  main  fleets 
dealt  with  the  enemy's  capital 
ships.  The  invading  army 
cannot  move  until  this  special 
squadron  is  overpowered.  Its 
strength  and  composition  de- 
pend upon  the  force  by  which 
it  is  threatened,  as  has  been 
already  explained  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Keith's  squadron. 
That  torpedo  boats  and  de- 
stroyers alone  are  not  sufficient 
has  been  proved  by  Admiral 
Togo,  who  with  his  combined 
force  of  all  classes  has  driven 
the  Russian  torpedo  craft  into 
port,  and  covered  the  landing 
of  an  army  in  spite  of  them. 
Neither  is  the  untried  submar- 
ine likely  to  prove  more  effect- 
ive than  the  torpedo  boat  and 
destroyer.  Nothing  is  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  the  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  en- 
hance unduly  its  importance 
by  playing  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public,  to  whom  the  un- 
known is  always  terrible.  The 
new  instrument  of  war  has  no 
doubt  a  value,  but  that  it  is 
anything  more  than  an  aux- 
iliary with  limited  and  special 
uses  is  difficult  to  believe. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  told 
the  country  that  the  invasion 
of  these  islands  is  not  an  event- 
uality which  need  be  seriously 
considered.  Although  our  or- 
ganised fleets  were  assumed  to 
be  absent  from  home  waters, 


he  made  no  reference  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  their 
offensive  action.  His  argument 
was  really  based  on  a  defensive 
strategy,  depending  mainly  for 
its  success  on  the  action  of 
the  destroyer  and  submarine. 
In  adopting  this  attitude  he 
doubtless  reflected  the  opinions 
of  his  professional  advisers. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1902 
the  Admiralty  laid  before  the 
Colonial  Conference  a  "  Memor- 
andum on  Sea-power  and  the 
Principles  involved  in  it,"  in 
which  occur  the  following 
passages : —  + 

"  In  the  foregoing  remarks  the 
word  defence  does  not  appear.  It  is 
omitted  advisedly,  because  the 
primary  object  of  the  British  Navy 
is  not  to  defend  anything,  but  to 
attack  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and, 
by  defeating  them,  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  British  dominions,  shipping, 
and  commerce.  This  is  the  ultimate 
aim.  To  use  the  word  defence  would 
be  misleading,  because  the  word 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  thing 
to  be  defended,  which  would  divert 
attention  to  local  defences  instead  of 
fixing  it  on  the  forces  from  which 
attack  is  to  be  expected.  The  tradi- 
tional rdle  of  the  British  Navy  is  not 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  to  pre- 
pare to  attack  the  force  which 
threatens — in  other  words,  to  assume 
the  offensive." 

This  is  the  strategy  of  Drake 
and  Togo.  The  emphasis  laid 
on  the  defensive  in  1905,  as 
compared  with  the  offensive 
in  1902,  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  who 
will  remark  the  far-reaching 
and  important  consequences 
involved. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    INDIA. 


THE  constitution  and  work- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  colossal 
governments  in  the  world — of 
a  Government  of  foreigners 
over  a  conglomeration  of 
nations  of  various  creeds,  races, 
and  temperaments  —  affords  a 
plentiful  source  of  reflection  to 
the  political  student  and  the 
practical  statesman.  It  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  of 
enduring  and  never-diminish- 
ing interest  to  all  Englishmen. 
England  has  a  real  duty  in 
India,  and,  though  the  great 
work  of  practical  administra- 
tion must  be  done  by  the  men 
on  the  spot,  it  is  the  British 
nation  that,  before  the  world, 
stands  pledged  for  the  right 
performance  of  it.  The  respon- 
sibility for  a  just,  impartial, 
and  stable  government  of  India 
has  been  committed,  for  good 
or  evil,  into  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament, and  through  Parlia- 
ment to  the  electoral  body  of 
Great  Britain.  They  must 
realise  that  if,  through  ignor- 
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ance  or  indifference,  they  fail 
to  discharge  that  responsibility, 
they  are  not  performing  the 
first  of  all  duties  in  an  English 
citizen — his  duty  to  his  country. 
The  interests  of  India  are  Eng- 
land's real  interests.  About 
keeping  India  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Without  India,  as  Lord 
Curzon  has  said,  there  would 
be  no  British  Empire.  The 
danger  of  foreign  invasion  is, 
however,  not  the  only  danger 
which  besets  our  rule.  An 
Act  of  the  Indian  Legislature 
pressed  upon  the  Government 
by  ignorant  politicians  at  home, 
or  a  military  order  issued  by  a 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  unac- 
quainted with  the  land,  may 
arouse  the  fanaticism  and 
bigotry  of  millions,  and  create 
a  blaze  of  fury  and  revolt 
which  would  tax  the  strength 
of  England  to  extinguish.  The 
ignorance  which  prevails  with 
respect  to  Indian  affairs  is  not 
confined  to  the  uneducated 
masses  that  mainly  form  the 
M 
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electoral  body  of  Great  Britain. 
There  is  not  one  well-informed 
man    out   of    ten   who   knows 
that  the  title  Viceroy  of  India 
has  no  statutory  provision ;  that 
the  Governor-General  is  a  sena- 
torial proconsul ;  that  the  super- 
intendence, direction,  and  con- 
trol  of    the   civil   government 
of  British  India  is  not  vested 
in  the   Governor-General,  but 
in   the  Governor  -  General  -  in- 
Council ;  that  the  superintend- 
ence, direction,  and  control  of 
the    military    government    of 
British  India  is  vested  not  in 
the   Governor-General    nor    in 
the    Commander-in-Chief,   but 
in  the   Governor  -  General  -  in- 
Council;    that    to    make    the 
Commander-in-Chief    Minister 
of  War  would  involve  a  far- 
reaching    change    in   the   con- 
stitution of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment.      Ignorance    as   to   the 
respective  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  of  the  Council 
of  India,  ignorance  as  to  the 
plenary  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Council  of 
the  Governor-General,  is  general 
and  profound.    A  striking  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments was  afforded  the  other 
day.     At  this  time,  when  grave 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and 
great  military  problems  affect- 
ing the  peace  and  security  of 
our  Indian  Empire  are  pressing 
for  solution,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, who  at  the  time  was 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
executive  body  "from  whence 
comes,"   as   Lord   Beaconsfield 
said,    "the    final   decision    on 
these  matters,"  stated  in   the 
House   of    Commons    that  he 
"was    colossally    ignorant     of 
Indian    affairs,"   and   that   he 


did  not  know  there  is  in  India 
"a  semi-elective  Council  with 
a  voice  in  financial  matters." 
The  object  of  this  brief,  and 
necessarily  inadequate,  sketch 
of  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  India, 
and  of  the  machinery  as  it 
operates  to-day,  is  to  remove, 
in  some  degree,  ignorance  so 
strange  and  discreditable. 

In  order  rightly  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  and  to  judge  of 
its  character,  the  conscientious 
inquirer  must  first  direct  his 
attention  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  arose,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded.  He  must  trace  and 
understand  the  close  union 
between  the  history  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  England.  The 
Supreme  Government  of  India 
is  not  the  creation  of  any 
Indian  authority,  but  derives 
its  constitution  and  powers 
from  many  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament.  It  is  a  common 
error  that  the  East  India 
Company  were  a  trading  com- 
pany owning  vast  provinces  in 
India  over  which  they  exercised 
sovereign  rights  until  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  1858,  trans- 
ferred these  territories  and  this 
government  to  the  Crown.  The 
claim  of  the  Crown  to  the 
Indian  territories  was  asserted 
as  soon  as  Clive  laid  the  founda- 
tion, in  1765,  of  territorial 
sovereignty  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Diwani  or  right 
of  receiving  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 
Clive  proposed  that  the  Crown 
should  take  possession  of  the 
territorial  acquisitions,  and 
Chatham  agreed  with  him  that 
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it  was  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  to  take  the 
government  of  India  under  its 
direct  control.  He  held  that 
no  subjects  could  acquire  the 
sovereignty  of  any  territory  for 
themselves,  but  only  for  the 
nation  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  Cabinet  was  divided  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Rockingham 
section  of  the  Whigs  maintained 
the  sole  right  of  the  Company, 
under  the  terms  of  its  charters, 
to  the  government  and  revenues. 
Burke,  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  party,  was 
then  a  fervent  supporter  of 
the  rights  of  the  Company. 
Government  and  the  Company, 
he  considered,  were  "as  equal 
dealers  on  the  footing  of  mutual 
advantage."  The  public  had 
derived  great  benefit  from  such 
dealings,  but  "  the  Ministry, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  new 
proposals  of  that  Company, 
chose  to  set  up  a  claim  of  the 
Crown  to  their  possessions," 
and  Burke,  who  in  after  years 
was  never  weary  of  slandering 
the  Company  and  its  servants, 
was  shocked  that  "  the  East 
India  Company  was  to  be 
covered  with  infamy  and  dis- 
grace." The  Company  came 
to  a  compromise  by  agreeing  to 
pay  an  annual  sum  of  £400,000 
"in  respect  of  the  territorial 
acquisitions  and  revenues  lately 
obtained  in  the  East  Indies." 
After  Clive's  return  to  England 
the  affairs  of  the  Company 
became  utterly  disorganised, 
owing,  as  he  stated,  to  "a 
relaxation  of  government  in 
his  successors;  great  neglect 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Administration,  notorious  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the 
Directors."  The  revenue  from 


the  Diwani  decreased  while  the 
expenditure  increased.  In  1773 
the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  Company  became  so 
great  that  they  were  obliged 
to  solicit  help,  and  they  re- 
ceived a  loan  from  the  public 
of  £1,400,000.  As  the  public 
had  become  a  creditor  of  the 
Company,  the  Ministry  could 
no  longer  neglect  Indian  affairs, 
and  the  same  year  Parliament 
passed  "An  Act  for  establish- 
ing certain  Regulations  for 
the  better  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany as  well  in  India  as  in 
Europe."  It  has  often  been 
assumed  and  stated  that  Par- 
liament for  the  first  time 
interfered  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Company 
by  Pitt's  famous  East  India 
Bill.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  was  by  the  Regulating  Act 
of  1773  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  British  nation,  as  a  nation, 
assumed  the  actual  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  of  the 
territories  won  by  the  servants 
of  a  trading  corporation.  By 
this  measure  it  was  enacted 
that  "for  the  government  of 
the  Presidency  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed a  Governor  -  General 
and  four  Counsellors,"  in  whom 
the  whole  civil  and  military 
government  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa  were  invested. 
The  Governor  of  Bengal  was 
converted  into  a  Governor- 
General  in  order  to  give  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that  the 
other  Presidencies  were  sub- 
ordinate to  Bengal.  The 
Governor-General  and  Council 
were  appointed  by  name  in  the 
Act;  they  were  to  hold  office 
for  five  years,  and  were  not 
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removable  except  by  the  Crown, 
after  representation  made  by 
the  Court  of  Directors.  In 
order  to  have  a  supervising 
control  over  the  Company,  the 
important  power  was  taken  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Board  of  Treasury  to  examine 
all  correspondence  received  in 
England  from  India.  The 
Governor-General  and  Council 
were  required  constantly  and 
diligently  to  transmit  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  "all  exact 
particulars  of  all  advices  or 
intelligence  and  of  all  transac- 
tions and  matters  whatever." 
The  paramount  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  was  declared  by 
the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  Court  was  the 
King's  Court,  and  every  officer 
of  the  Company  and  the  Com- 
pany itself  were  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  powers  of  that 
tribunal,  subject  only  to  appeal 
to  the  Sovereign  in  Council. 

The  Regulating  Act  of  1773 
was  a  failure,  because  it  at- 
tempted what  Parliament  can 
never  do  with  success — a  direct 
interference  in  the  local  govern- 
ment of  India.  Three  of  the 
men  named  in  the  Act  to  con- 
duct the  local  government  in 
India  had  no  Indian  experience 
—  Lieutenant  -  General  John 
Clavering,  who  had  neither 
ability  nor  tact,  owed  his  ap- 
pointment entirely  to  parlia- 
mentary influence ;  Monson 
was  a  brave  old  soldier  of 
no  political  capacity;  Philip 
Francis,  when  "my  hopes  of 
employment  were  distant  and 
uncertain,"  owed  his  success 
to  Lord  Barrington,  Secretary 
at  War,  whom  he  had  served : 
Warren  Hastings,  who  was 
Governor  -  General  of  Bengal, 


was  nominated  the  first  Gover- 
nor-General; and  Barwell,  an 
old  servant  of  the  Company, 
was  the  fourth  member.  On 
the  26th  of  October  1774  the 
new  Council  met  for  the  first 
time,  and  then  commenced  that 
long  quarrel  which,  after  dis- 
tracting British  India,  was  re- 
newed in  England,  and  in 
which  all  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  age  took  an 
active  part.  The  Governor- 
General  and  his  counsellors 
fought  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  they  fought  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Act 
of  1773  had  two  vital  defects. 
The  first  was  that  the  Gover- 
nor-General was  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  vote  of  his 
Council.  The  second  was  the 
placing  a  Court  of  Justice,  the 
interpreter  of  its  own  charter 
and  of  the  laws  which  it  ad- 
ministered, at  a  distance  of 
many  thousand  miles  from  the 
Legislature  which  alone  it  was 
bound  to  obey.  Francis  wrote 
to  a  friend — 

"I  wish  you  would  enquire  and 
tell  me  in  what  dirty  corner  of 
Westminster  Hall  these  cursed 
Judges  were  picked  up.  I  have 
no  personal  Quarrel  with  any  of 
them,  but  assuredly  they  are  driving 
hard  to  the  destruction  of  this  Coun- 
try. It  was  a  pleasant  Idea  to  give  a 
Nation  a  Court  of  Judicature  before 
you  gave  them  a  Constitution.  I  see  a 
Number  of  Streams  but  no  Fountain. 
I  see  Laws  without  a  Sovereign. 
Does  any  man  in  England  know,  or 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  inquire 
who  is  King  of  Bengal  ?  I  believe  not. 
Yet,  tho'  a  matter  of  Indifference 
among  you  great  Politicians  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  is  really  a  Question  of  some 
little  account  to  us  who  pretend  to 
be  a  Government,  and  are  now  and 
then  obliged  to  act  as  if  we  were  so." 

During     the    whole    of    his 
Indian    career,    Francis   wrote 
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voluminously  about  public  af- 
fairs in  his  letters  to  friends 
and  politicians  in  England. 
He  had  been  a  few  months 
in  Bengal  when  he  sent  Lord 
North  a  sketch  of  "a  plan 
of  settlement  "  which  he  devel- 
oped after  into  a  "  scheme  for 
the  government  of  India."  It 
proposed  that  the  Government 
of  the  Company  should  give 
place  to  Imperial  legislation, 
and  contained  the  germ  of 
Fox's  famous  Bill  relating  to 
the  Home  Government  of  India. 
It  was  the  malignant  repre- 
sentations of  Francis  regard- 
ing the  violence,  cruelty,  and 
treachery  of  Hastings  and  the 
Indian  Government  towards 
the  princes  and  people  of  India 
that  inflamed  the  generous 
anger  of  Burke  and  wrecked 
his  judgment.  In  November 
1780  Philip  Francis  set  sail 
for  England,  a  disappointed 
and  baffled  man.  The  two 
objects  nearest  to  his  heart, 
the  humiliation  of  Hastings 
and  his  own  succession  to  the 
government  of  India,  had 
eluded  his  grasp.  "I  am 
now,"  he  wrote  shortly  after 
he  landed  at  Calcutta,  "I 
think,  on  the  road  to  be 
Governor  of  Bengal,  which  I 
believe  is  the  first  situation 
in  the  world  attainable  by  a 
subject."  But  he  had  mis- 
calculated the  mental  vigour 
and  pertinacity  of  his  oppo- 
nent. The  struggle  between 
them  for  five  years  had  been 
a  severe  one,  and  Francis  left 
India  only  to  renew  the  war 
in  England. 

On  the  19th  of  October  1781 
he  arrived  at  Dover  with  his 
accusations  and  evidence  amply 
prepared.  He  knew  before  he 


left  Calcutta  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  in  February  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  take 
into  consideration  in  what 
manner  British  India  might  be 
governed  "with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  people  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  India." 
The  most  important  and  labori- 
ous member  of  that  Committee 
was  his  friend  Edmund  Burke. 
The  news  of  the  devastation  of 
the  Carnatic  by  Hyder  Ali 
aroused  the  strongest  fears  as 
to  the  safety  of  our  Indian 
possessions,  and  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
war  raging  in  the  Carnatic. 
It  was  presided  over  by  Henry 
Dundas,  "shrewd,  able,  and 
bold  beyond  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries," then  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland.  On  the  26th 
of  June  1781  the  Directors 
presented  a  petition  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Charter.  An 
Act  was  passed  which  did  not 
renew  the  Charter,  but  merely 
confirmed  the  privilege  of  the 
Company  for  a  definite  period 
of  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Company  were  en- 
titled to  three  years'  notice 
of  an  intention  to  withdraw 
it !  Parliament  also  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity 
to  increase  its  superintending 
power  over  the  Home  Govern- 
ment of  the  Company.  The 
Ministry,  no  longer  content 
with  seeing  all  the  correspond- 
ence that  was  sent  from  India, 
inserted  a  clause  in  the  Act 
that  the  Court  of  Directors 
"  should  deliver  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  copies  of  all  letters 
and  orders  relating  to  the  civil 
and  military  government  and 
affairs  of  the  Company  or  their 
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servants  in  India  "  which  were 
sent  to  India.  The  wars  in 
which  the  Company  were  en- 
gaged had  alarmed  the  public 
at  home,  and  it  was  further 
enacted  that  the  Court  should 
be  bound  "by  such  instructions 
as  they  might  receive  from  his 
Majesty  through  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  conduct  and 
transactions  of  the  Company 
and  their  servants  with  the 
Country  powers  in  India,  as .. 
well  to  the  levying  war  as  to 
making  peace."  But  the 
quarrels  with  the  Country 
powers,  and  the  contrary  en- 
gagements in  which  the  Com- 
pany had  become  involved, 
were  not  due  to  the  Court  but 
to  the  Governor-General  not 
having  dictatorial  powers  over 
British  India.  Dundas,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, had  realised  the  evil  of 
divided  control  in  India,  and 
on  the  9th  of  April  1782  he 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  better  government 
of  India.  He  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General by  making  him 
independent  of  the  Council ;  to 
add  to  his  duties  those  of 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  and  to 
confer  the  united  office  upon  a 
person  of  high  rank  and  public 
character.  Lord  Cornwallis,  a 
general  and  statesman,  he 
considered  the  fittest  person 
for  the  post.  But  Burke  and 
his  friends  in  the  administra- 
tion were  anxious  that  Philip 
Francis  should  be  Governor- 
General,  and  they  had  deter- 
mined to  bring  in  a  Bill  of 
their  own.  Dundas,  being  in  a 
minority  in  the  House,  did  not 
persevere  with  his  measure. 


On   the   llth   of   November 
1783,    at   the   opening   of    the 
autumnal   session,    the    speech 
from    the    throne,    which   an- 
nounced     the      loss      of     the 
American       colonies,       stated 
that     the     affairs     and     gov- 
ernment   of    India     "solicited 
the   utmost   exertion    of    their 
abilities,   and    that    the    fruit 
was    now    expected    of    these 
important  inquiries  which  had 
been   so    long    and    diligently 
pursued."       Seven   days    later 
Fox  moved  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in,  not  as  is  so  often 
inaccurately   stated    his    East 
Indian  Bill,   but  his  two  sep- 
arate East  Indian  Bills, — one 
having     a     reference     to     the 
Government     at     home,      the 
other  to  the  administration  in 
India.     On  the  20th   of   Nov- 
ember  Fox   presented    to    the 
House  his  first  Bill.     Its  prin- 
cipal feature  was  that  it  vested 
the   government    of   India   for 
five  years  in  a  Commission  of 
seven    persons   named    in    the 
Bill.      "And  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  ordering  and  managing 
the     commerce     of     the    said 
United    Company    under    and 
subject     to     the     orders     and 
directions   of    the    said   Direc- 
tors," new  assistant  Directors 
were  named  in  the  Bill,  "  being 
proprietors    each    of    them    of 
two   thousand    pounds   capital 
in  the  said  United  Company." 
On  the  26th  of  November  Fox 
brought  in  his  second  Bill.     It 
was  entitled  "A  Bill   for   the 
better  Government  of  the  Terri- 
torial Possessions  and  Depend- 
encies in  India,"  but,  as  James 
Mill    states,    no    improvement 
whatsoever  in   the   order  and 
distribution   of   the  powers  of 
government  was  attempted,  and 
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hardly  anything  higher  was 
proposed  than  to  point  out 
what  was  deemed  the  delin- 
quencies into  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  strayed,  and 
to  forbid  them  for  the  future. 
It  is  in  the  second  Bill  that 
we  clearly  trace  the  hand  of 
Burke,  directed  by  Philip 
Francis.  It  was  the  source 
of  all  Burke's  Indian  speeches. 
On  the  1st  of  December  the 
order  of  the  day  was  read  for 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  the  Bill  "  for  vest- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  hands 
of  certain  Commissioners." 
Pitt  and  Dundas  opposed  the 
measure,  which  was  defended 
by  Burke  in  a  speech  which 
was  filled  up  with  a  travesty 
of  facts,  with  invectives  against 
Hastings  and  the  servants  of 
the  Company.  He,  who  had 
with  fiery  eloquence  contended 
that  it  was  a  clear  violation  of 
chartered  rights  to  prevent  the 
Company  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment from  managing  its  own 
affairs,  now  laid  down  with 
equal  fervour  the  sound  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  good  govern- 
ment of  India  must  always 
depend, — that  the  East  India 
Company  or  governing  body 
was  accountable  "to  Parlia- 
ment, from  whom  the  trust 
was  derived."  The  speech, 
like  all  Burke's  orations  on 
Indian  affairs,  contains,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  "a  good  deal 
of  fustian."  Take,  for  instance, 
what  Mr  Morley  calls  the  fine 
page  about  Fox  as  the  descend- 
ant of  Henry  IV.  of  France : — 

"  His  are  faults  which  might  exist 
in  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France  as  they  did  exist  in  that 


father  of  his  country.  Henry  the 
Fourth  wished  that  he  might  live  to 
see  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every  peasant 
of  his  Kingdom.  That  sentiment 
of  homely  benevolence  was  worth 
all  the  splendid  sayings  that  are 
recorded  of  Kings.  But  he  wished, 
perhaps,  for  more  than  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
man  exceeded  the  power  of  the 
King.  But  this  gentleman,  a  sub- 
ject, may  this  day  say  this  at  least 
with  truth,  —  that  he  secures  the 
rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in 
India." 

Fox  and  Burke  were  ultim- 
ately defeated,  and  every  man 
in  India  was  not  deprived  of 
his  pot  of  rice,  as  only  a  min- 
ority of  the  population  live  on 
that  cereal.  The  seven  Com- 
missioners not  being  appointed 
by  the  Crown  or  removable 
except  upon  an  address  of 
either  House  of  Parliament, 
was  the  rock  on  which  the 
measure  split.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  owing  to  the  per- 
sonal pressure  put  on  the  Peers 
by  the  King,  the  Bill  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords 
by  95  to  76.  The  Ministers 
were  dismissed,  Pitt  installed 
in  their  place,  and  the  absolute 
abrogation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Company  was  postponed  for 
eighty  years.  Much  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  Fox's  Bill 
relating  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment of  India.  It  was  a  more 
honest  Bill  than  Pitt's,  and 
avoided  "  the  dual  control " 
which  led  to  so  many  grave 
evils  and  disasters. 

On  the  14th  of  January 
1784  Pitt  moved  "That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  our 
Indian  Concerns."  In  his 
opening  speech  he  stated  the 
real  object  of  the  measure, 
— "The  imperial  dominion  of 
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our  territories  in  the  East 
ought  to  be  placed  under  other 
control  than  that  of  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  but  the  change 
ought  to  be  made  with  as 
little  violence  as  possible;  it 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  Company,  and 
not  by  violence.  In  this  the 
Company  agreed  with  him." 
Pitt  desired,  like  his  father, 
to  place  the  whole  government 
of  India  under  the  control  of 
the  Crown;  but  when  in  op- 
position he  had  gauged  the 
power  of  chartered  rights. 
Fox  still  commanded  a  major- 
ity in  the  House,  and  Pitt's 
Bill  was  rejected.  Every 
student  of  English  history 
knows  the  story  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1784,  and  Pitt's 
triumph  and  return  to  power. 
On  the  13th  of  August  he 
again  introduced  his  first  East 
India  Bill,  slightly  modified, 
and  obtained  a  decisive  ma- 
jority, 271  to  60,  in  its  favour. 
Never  was  a  bill  framed  which 
so  well  concealed,  by  vague 
and  ambiguous  language,  its 
real  aim.  It  was  said  to  be 
drafted  by  Dundas,  and  that 
able  Scottish  lawyer  displayed 
all  the  worldly  sagacity  of  the 
race.  The  Company  were  con- 
ciliated by  being  allowed  to 
keep  their  trade  privileges, 
and  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
having  their  powers  continued 
merely  subject  to  the  revision 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India.  It 
was  to  be  an  ideal  Board, 
consisting  of  certain  members 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  have 
no  salary  and  no  patronage. 
Pitt  stated  in  his  speech  that 


Privy  Councillors  who  "  at  the 
same  time  were  possessed  of 
great  and  distinguished  offices 
with  large  emoluments  and 
little  labour  would  no  doubt 
be  found  to  accept  of  their 
duties  without  any  additional 
reward."  The  jealousy  of  the 
King  and  the  suspicion  of  the 
country  as  to  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister were  disarmed  by  the 
Commissioners  being  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  holding 
office  during  pleasure.  The 
authority  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  of  seeing  all 
papers  sent  to  and  from  India 
was  transferred  to  the  Board. 
The  Commissioners  were  further 
empowered  to  call  upon  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  prepare 
despatches  on  any  subject,  to 
be  submitted  for  their  revision 
and  alteration,  and  on  their 
failure  within  fourteen  days  to 
write  them  themselves.  All 
high  political  matters  were 
placed  in  a  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Court,  limited  to  three 
members  (in  practice  to  two, 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman),  who  alone  com- 
municated upon  them  to  the 
Board.  When  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  one  of 
the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  were  absent,  the  senior 
of  the  five  presided.  In 
early  times  the  Commission- 
ers did  sit  as  a  Board,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  of  July  1787,  Dundas 
says :  "  Mr  Pitt  is  a  real 
active  member  of  the  Board, 
and  makes  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  business."  But 
the  Board  soon  became  the 
shadow  of  a  Board,  and 
practically  ceased  to  exist. 
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By   the   Act    of    1793,   which 
confirmed     the     Company     in 
their     privileges     for     twenty 
years,1   the   Board  was    made 
to  consist  of  certain  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  (of  whom 
the  two   principal   Secretaries 
of   State    and   the   Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  to  be 
three),  and  two  other  members. 
The  first  named  in  the  letters 
patent  constituting  the  Board 
was   to   be   the  President.     A 
salary  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
Company    to    certain    of    the 
Commissioners.         An      India 
Office    was    created     by     the 
Commissioners    being    author- 
ised    to     appoint     secretaries, 
and   enjoined  to  "enter  their 
proceedings  in  proper  books." 
The  President  was  from  1811 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
practically  Minister  for  India, 
as  from  1841  he  was  the  only 
paid  member  of  the  Board.    The 
President  acted  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  but,  as  the 
law  declared  that  two  members 
were    competent    to     transact 
the  business  of  the  Board,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  ob- 
tain for  the  document  record- 
ing   the    Board's   decision   the 
signature    of    one    of    the    ex 
officio  members.     The  ex  officio 
members  were  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  the  First  Lord  of 
the     Treasury,     the     principal 
Secretaries  of   State,   and  the 
Chancellor   of   the    Exchequer. 
The  law   gave    the    President 
the     power     to     override    the 
Court  of  Directors  if  he  chose 
to   exercise  it.      The   stability 


of  our  Indian  Empire,  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  were, 
as  Sir  John  Kaye  pointed  out, 
less  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  a  deliberate  body,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  had  studied 
India,  "  than  upon  the  caprice 
of  a  single  man,  who  may  be 
gone  to-morrow — who  may  pre- 
side over  the  India  Board  and 
govern  India  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  be  suddenly  deposed 
by  some  gust  of  party  caprice, 
by  the  mistaken  tactics  of  an 
inexperienced  party  leader,  or 
the  neglect  of  an  inefficient 
1  whipper  in."1 

Pitt's  Bill  of  1784  placed  the 
East  India  Company  in  a 
subordinate  position  with  re- 
gard to  its  governing  powers, 
but  it  did  not  touch  its  com- 
mercial privileges.  In  1813 
the  second  great  Charter  Act 
was  passed,  granting  all  exist- 
ing rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges to  the  Company  for  a 
term  of  twenty  years.  But, 
owing  to  the  jealous  outcry 
raised  in  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and 
Liverpool,  the  East  India 
Company  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  the  exclusive  trade 
with  India,  "without  which 
not  a  rood  of  land  in  India 
would  have  owned  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain."  The  Ministry, 
not  wishing  to  hazard  the 
diminution  of  a  revenue  so 
valuable  and  so  easily  realised 
as  the  duty  upon  tea  paid  by 
the  Company,  allowed  them  to 
retain  their  China  monopoly. 
In  1833  they  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  China  monopoly 
but  also  prohibited  from  trad- 


1  The  Act  of  1793  was  the  first  of  those  comprehensive  Acts  which,  from  the 
extended  duration  of  the  grant,  and  the  specific  detail  of  the  provisions  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Company  and  for  the  scheme  of  their  government  in  India, 
came  to  be  denominated  the  Charter  Acts  for  India. 
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ing,  and  so  ceased  to  have  a 
title  to  the  name  by  which 
they  were  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Charter — 
"The  Governor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trad- 
ing into  the  East  Indies." 
The  Company  surrendered  their 
claims,  territorial  and  financial, 
and  all  their  commercial  prop- 
erty, to  the  Government  of 
India,  and  they  were  thence- 
forward to  hold  that  property 
as  trustees  of  the  Crown.  The 
third  great  Charter  Act  of 
1833,  which  deprived  the  Com- 
pany of  its  commercial  privi- 
leges, made  important  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  Government 
of  India.  The  bounds  of  the 
Empire,  whose  foundation 
Clive  had  laid  in  the  groves 
of  Plassy,  had  extended  north- 
ward to  the  borders  of  the 
Punjab,  and  the  title  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal  in  Council 
no  longer  indicated  an  execu- 
tive body  that  governed  the 
greater  portion  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent. The  Act  provided  that 
"  the  superintendence,  direc- 
tion, and  control  of  the  whole 
civil  and  military  government 
of  all  the  said  territories  and 
revenues  in  India  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General  and  Councillors,  to  be 
styled  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council."  It  also 
bestowed  on  the  Supreme 
Governing  body  a  great  consti- 
tutional privilege.  A  power  of 
legislation  was  now  for  the  first 
time  exclusively  vested  in  the 
Governor -General  in  Council, 
and  this  power  was  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  Empire,  in- 
cluding all  persons,  British, 
Foreign,  or  Native,  all  places 
and  all  things,  as  well  as  all 


Courts,  whether  created  by  local 
authority  or  established  by 
Royal  Charter,  but  with  cer- 
tain necessary  reservations  at- 
taching to  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the  privilege  of  Parliament. 
The  letter  drafted  by  James 
Mill  communicating  to  the 
Government  of  India  the  privi- 
lege which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  combines  compre- 
hensive and  elevated  views 
with  so  much  circumspection 
and  dignity,  that  it  must  ever 
be  shown  as  a  model  of  what  a 
State  paper  ought  to  be.  The 
East  India  Company  wrote — 

"In  contemplating  the  extent  of 
legislative  power  thus  conferred  im- 
mediately on  our  supreme  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  second  instance  on 
ourselves,  in  considering  that  on  the 
use  of  this  power  the  difference  be- 
tween the  worst  and  the  best  of 
Governments  mainly  depends,  —  in 
reflecting  how  many  millions  of  men 
may,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  shall 
in  the  present  instance  be  exercised, 
be  rendered  happy  or  miserable,  in 
adverting  to  the  countless  variety  of 
interests  to  be  studied  and  of  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  mighty  trust,  we  own 
that  we  feel  oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  responsibility  under  which  we  are 
conjointly  laid.  Whatever  means  or 
efforts  can  be  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion— whatever  can  be  effected  by 
free  and  active  discussion,  or  by  pro- 
found and  conscientious  deliberation 
— whatever  aids  can  be  derived  from 
extrinsic  counsel  or  intelligence,  all 
at  the  utmost  will  be  barely  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the 
sphere  to  be  occupied,  and  of  the 
service  to  be  performed.  We  feel 
confident  that  to  this  undertaking 
your  best  thoughts  and  care  will  be 
immediately  and  perseveringly  ap- 
plied ;  and  we  invite  the  full,  the 
constant,  and  the  early  communica- 
tion of  your  sentiments  in  relation  to 
it.  On  our  part,  we  can  venture  to 
affirm  that  no  endeavour  shall  be 
wanting  in  promoting  your  views 
and  perfecting  your  plans.  Others, 
also,  who  are  in  a  situation,  by  ad- 
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vice  or  exertion,  to  assist  in  the 
work,  will  contribute  to  it,  we  hope, 
to  the  extent  of  their  power.  And 
we  trust  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  on  our  united 
labours,  the  just  and  beneficent  in- 
tentions of  this  country,  in  delegat- 
ing to  our  hands  the  legislative  as 
well  as  the  executive  administration 
of  the  mightiest,  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  interesting  of  its  trans- 
marine possessions,  will  be  happily 
accomplished." 

The  Charter  Act  of  1833  not 
only  vested  a  power  of  legis- 
lature in  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  over  the  whole  of 
India,  but  it  also  enlarged  the 
control  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment over  the  other  Presi- 
dencies. The  chief  government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  -  General  and  three 
Councillors,  of  whom  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
Company's  forces  in  India  was 
to  be  one,  and  to  have  pre- 
cedence next  to  the  Governor- 
General.  Pitt's  East  India 
Bill  gave  the  Governor-General 
a  casting  vote,  but  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1786  which  em- 
powered the  Governor-General 
in  extraordinary  cases  to  act 
without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Council,  inasmuch  as  such 
power  would  tend  greatly  "to 
the  strength  and  security  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India, 
and  give  energy,  vigour,  and 
despatch  to  the  measures  and 
proceedings  of  the  executive 
government."  Neither  the 
power  of  legislature  nor  the 
control  over  the  other  Presid- 
encies was  the  greatest  im- 
provement effected  by  the 
Charter  Act  of  1833.  It  was 
the  clause  which  enacted  that 
no  native  of  India,  or  any 
native  -  born  subject  of  his 
Majesty,  should  be  disabled 


from  holding  any  place,  office, 
or  appointment  by  reason  of 
his  religion,  place  of  birth,  de- 
scent, or  colour.  The  Royal 
Proclamation  in  1858  renewed 
the  pledge,  which  is  the  base- 
rock  of  the  constitution  of  our 
Indian  Empire. 

The  Charter  Act  of  1833 
allowed  the  East  India  Com- 
pany another  lease  of  twenty 
years.  When  that  time  elapsed 
a  great  effort  was  made  to  de- 
prive the  Company  of  their 
remaining  governing  powers ; 
but  it  was  determined  after 
much  controversy  that  they 
should  continue  to  exercise 
them,  not  for  any  stated  time, 
but  until  Parliament  should 
otherwise  ordain.  The  Court 
of  Directors  was,  however,  de- 
prived of  its  valued  privilege 
of  nominating  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  the  appoint- 
ments were  thrown  open  to 
competition.  A  clause  in  the 
Act  of  1853  made  a  most  im- 
portant constitutional  change 
by  adding  a  quasi -representa- 
tive element  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  To  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Commander- in- 
Chief,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  executive  Council,  four 
members  chosen  from  the 
Civil  Service  to  represent  the 
several  Governments  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  the 
newly  -  created  Presidency  of 
Agra,  and  the  Chief-Justice  of 
Bengal  and  a  puisne  Judge, 
were  added.  Two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Charter, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  states- 
men that  ever  governed 
the  Indian  Empire  opened  the 
doors  of  the  Council  to  the 
public  and  permitted  the  de- 
bates to  be  published,  and 
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brought  it  under  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  The  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  was  vigorously 
criticised  for  his  strenuous 
struggle  that  freedom  and  pub- 
licity should  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  legislators.  But  his 
sagacious  and  far-seeing  mind 
no  doubt  perceived  that  the  lease 
of  the  Company  would  not  be 
extended,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  must  some  day 
be  directly  vested  in  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  only  answerable 
to  Parliament.  And  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  the  people  of  India  against 
the  ignorance,  the  indiscretions, 
and  the  errors  of  Parliament, 
he  desired  to  create  an  in- 
dependent legislative  body. 
Strong  as  he  was,  he  may 
have  felt  that  no  Governor- 
General  could  withstand  the 
undue  interference  of  the  Min- 
ister for  India  and  of  Parlia- 
ment unless  he  was  supported 
by  some  constitutional  body. 

When  the  news  of  the  wild 
fanatic  outbreak  in  1857  reached 
England,  and  the  stories  of  the 
massacres  became  widely  known, 
all  classes  were  affected  with 
horror.  They  were  ignorant, 
not  in  a  mood  to  discriminate, 
and  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
was  passed  on  the  East  India 
Company.  History  will  have 
to  revise  the  verdict.  The 
Court  of  Directors  were  at- 
tacked for  measures  they  never 
originated  and  some  they  even 
opposed.  It  was  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton), 
President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, who  boasted  with  regard 
to  the  first  Afghan  War  that 
he  "alone  did  it."  But  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  British 
troops  from  Kabul  damaged 


our  prestige,  and  was  one  of 
the  primary  causes  of  the  re- 
volt of  a  mercenary  army.  It 
was  her  Majesty's  Government 
who  were  answerable  for  that 
policy  of  annexation  which,  to 
the  Hindu  people,  seemed  irre- 
concilable with  that  respect 
for  native  feelings,  laws,  and 
usages  which  must  always  be 
the  cardinal  principle  of  British 
rule  in  India.  The  Sepoy  Re- 
volt revealed  in  a  lurid  light 
the  inherent  defect  of  the 
"double  government,"  and  it 
could  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
continue.  On  the  12th  of 
February  1858  Lord  Palmer- 
ston moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  better  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  on  the  18th 
of  February  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  division  of 
318  to  173.  The  Bill  proposed 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Government  of  India  a  Council 
shall  be  established,  to  consist 
of  a  president  and  eight  other 
members,  to  be  styled  "  The 
President  and  Council  for  the 
affairs  of  India."  The  Council 
was  too  small  for  the  work  of 
government,  and  too  weak  for 
independence.  The  entire  power 
of  nomination  was  vested  in 
the  Crown,  in  other  words  in 
the  Minister,  and  the  form 
of  business  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Minister  and  his 
Council,  in  other  words  by  the 
Minister.  The  day  after  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
Palmerston's  Government  was 
overthrown  on  the  question  of 
the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill, 
and  Lord  Derby  became  Premier 
with  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  able 
but  imperious  and  impetuous 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  President 
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of  the  Board  of  Control.  Dis- 
raeli had  now,  like  Pitt,  to  do 
the  very  thing  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  had  condemned, 
and  he  did  it  with  great  skill. 
In  introducing  his  Government 
of  India  (No.  2)  Bill,  he  said 
that  the  House  of  Commons  by 
agreeing  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
Bill  had  declared  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  the 
government  of  India  should  be 
transferred  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  her  Majesty,  and 
it  was  in  deference  to  this  con- 
viction that  he  introduced  the 
new  measure.  The  Government 
now  proposed  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  there  should  be  a 
high  officer  of  State — a  Minister 
of  the  Crown — who  should  oc- 
cupy the  rank  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 
The  new  Secretary  of  State 
was  to  be  President  of  the 
Council  of  India.  The  new 
Council  was  to  consist  of  eigh- 
teen members,  half  being  nomin- 
ated by  the  Crown,  the  other 
half  to  be  elected — five  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bel- 
fast, four  by  the  holders  of 
£1000  East  India  stock,  regis- 
tered proprietors  of  £2000  cap- 
ital stock  of  an  Indian  railway 
or  of  any  public  work,  and 
those  who  had  held  her  Ma- 
jesty's commission  or  the  com- 
mission of  the  Government  of 
India  for  ten  years  resident  in 
England,  or  who  had  been  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  her  Ma- 
jesty in  India  or  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Government 
of  India  for  ten  years.  The 
system  of  election  was  far 
too  complicated  and  elaborate, 
and  it  wrecked  the  Bill.  It 
was,  however,  a  better  Bill 


than  Lord  Palmerston's,  be- 
cause it  ensured  the  possession 
by  the  Council  of  a  larger 
amount  of  knowledge  and  a 
larger  amount  of  independence. 
When  the  House  met  after  the 
Easter  recess  Lord  Russell  sug- 
gested that,  owing  to  the  great 
and  decided  objections  urged 
against  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  measure,  the  House 
should  proceed  by  resolution. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer agreed  to  the  sugges- 
tion, and  "as  the  noble  Lord 
possesses  in  the  House  an 
authority  which  no  one  has 
more  honourably  earned  or  more 
deservedly  exercised,  I  must 
say  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  me  if  he  would  propose 
the  Resolution."  But  Lord 
John  Russell  was  not  prepared 
to  relieve  Government  of  all 
responsibility,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  "  the  framing  and 
proposing  these  Resolutions 
was  a  duty  which  ought  pro- 
perly to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  her  Majesty's  Government." 
On  the  30th  of  April  the  first 
resolution — "That  it  is  expe- 
dient to  transfer  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  Crown" 
—  was  carried.  Before  the 
House  met  to  discuss  the 
second  resolution,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  resigned,  owing  to 
the  strong  indignation  excited 
by  the  publication  of  the  secret 
dispatch  censuring  Lord  Can- 
ning for  his  Oudh  proclama- 
tion. Three  objections  were 
raised  to  the  dispatch — first, 
that  it  prematurely  condemned 
Lord  Canning;  secondly,  that 
its  terms  were  unfitting,  even 
supposing  the  Proclamation  de- 
served condemnation;  thirdly, 
it  was  detrimental  to  the 
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authority  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Lord  Russell,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the 
House,  remarked:  "It  was 
no  doubt  a  very  fine  piece  of 
writing,  and  may  rank  with 
many  passages  from  our  class- 
ics, but  was  it  fitting  that  the 
Government  should  hurl  these 
sarcasms  at  a  man  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  Governor- 
General  ?  "  Lord  Stanley,  who 
had  made  a  tour  through  India, 
became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  After  many  nights 
of  debate  upon  resolutions,  the 
House  got  weary  of  an  acad- 
emic discussion  as  to  what  the 
Bill  ought  to  be,  and  seeing 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  com- 
ing to  any  practical  decision 
with  regard  to  the  proposed 
constituency,  it  determined  to 
drop  the  proceeding  by  resolu- 
tion, and  leave  was  granted  to 
bring  in  a  new  bill.  On  the 
24th  of  June  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  East  India  (No.  3) 
Bill  was  moved  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley and  carried  after  a  short 
discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  8th  of  July 
the  Bill,  as  amended  (and  it 
was  considerably  amended),  was 
read  the  third  time.  The  Bill 
went  through  its  various  stages 
in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
comparatively  little  discussion 
and  a  few  unimportant  amend- 
ments. On  the  2nd  of  August 
the  Royal  assent  was  given  to 
the  measure  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territories  and 
all  powers  vested  in  or  exer- 
cised by  the  Company  "in 
trust  for  her  Majesty"  shall 
cease  to  be  vested  in  or  exer- 
cised by  the  Company.  So 
ended  the  rule  of  the  "Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers 


trading  to  the  East  Indies  " — 
merchants  with  the  sentiments 
and  abilities  of  great  statesmen, 
whose  servants  founded  an  Em- 
pire which  they  governed  with 
firmness  and  equity.  On  the 
1st  of  November  1858  a  royal 
proclamation  issued  throughout 
all  India  declared  the  direct 
sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria 
over  all  territories  whether  di- 
rectly administered  or  through 
native  princes.  In  1876  the 
direct  sovereignty  was  empha- 
sised by  her  Majesty  assuming 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Act  which  empowered  her 
Majesty  to  make  such  addition 
to  her  style  and  title  as  to  her 
may  seem  fit,  did  not  at  the 
same  time  place  beyond  the 
pale  of  discussion  the  right 
of  the  Governor-General  to  the 
title  of  Viceroy.  At  present 
the  Governor-General  of  India 
is  neither  by  the  warrant  of 
appointment  under  Our  Royal 
Sign  Manual  nor  by  any  Act 
of  Parliament  recognised  as 
Viceroy.  In  the  Proclamation 
by  the  Queen  in  Council,  Vis- 
count Canning  was  appointed 
"our  first  Viceroy  and  Gover- 
nor-General," and  his  suc- 
cessors, Elgin,  Lawrence,  and 
Mayo,  were  gazetted  "Viceroy 
and  Governor  -  General ";  but 
since  then  the  title  Viceroy  has 
not  been  used  in  the  Gazette. 
The  title  of  Viceroy  should  be 
distinctly  recognised.  As  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council,  the 
Governor -General  is  supreme 
head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment ;  as  Viceroy  he  should  be 
in  the  eyes  of  the  native  prin- 
ces the  direct  representative  of 
the  King  and  the  unmistakable 
ruler  of  the  Empire. 
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By  the  Act  of  1858  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Principal  Secret- 
aries of  State  exercises  all 
powers  and  duties  which  were 
exercised  by  the  Company  or 
the  Board  of  Control.  A 
Council  was  established,  called 
the  Council  of  India,  which 
was  not  to  be  a  mere  consulta- 
tive body,  but  "shall,  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  conduct  the  Business 
transacted  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  corre- 
spondence with  India."  All 
correspondence  was,  however, 
to  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  ad- 
dressed in  name  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  signs  all  the 
despatches  from  the  India 
Office.  The  Secretary  of  State 
sits  and  votes  as  President  of 
the  Council  of  India,  and  ap- 
points a  Vice-President.  He 
has  the  power,  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions which  will  be  mentioned 
immediately,  to  decide  ques- 
tions on  which  members  differ, 
but  any  dissentient  member 
may  require  his  opinion  to  be 
placed  on  record — a  privilege 
which  has  proved  of  consider- 
able service.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  bound  to  give  reasons, 
except  in  urgent  cases,  for  any 
exercise  of  his  veto.  The  Act 
of  1858  contains  two  provisions 
which  to  a  certain  degree  limit 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State :  "  No  grant  or  appropri- 
ation of  any  part  of  the  Indian 
Revenues  or  of  any  other 
property  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  by  virtue  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority 


of  votes  at  a  Council."  The 
second  proviso,  which  was  in- 
serted after  grave  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  the 
more  important  one,  that  "ex- 
cept for  preventing  or  repelling 
actual  invasion  of  her  Majesty's 
Indian  possessions,  or  under 
other  sudden  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, the  revenues  of  India  shall 
not,  without  the  consent  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be 
applicable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  any  military  operation 
carried  out  beyond  the  external 
frontiers  of  such  possessions  by 
her  Majesty's  Forces  charged 
upon  such  revenues."  The 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this 
provision  was  broken  when,  in 
1878,  the  very  day  after  Parlia- 
ment was  adjourned,  the  Indian 
Government  received  orders  to 
send  native  troops  to  Malta. 
No  man  acquainted  with 
Indian  affairs  would  like  to 
see  a  more  active  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  details  of 
administration ;  but  much 
danger  lieth  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  being  allowed  to  evade 
Acts  which  Parliament  has 
passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
which  sat  for  long  periods  of 
time  and  took  the  evidence  of 
as  many  Indian  experts  as 
were  available  whenever  the 
time  came  round,  at  intervals 
of  twenty  years,  for  renewing 
the  East  India  Company's  lease 
of  government.  If  the  Acts 
have  grown  obsolete  let  them 
be  repealed,  but  they  cannot 
be  evaded  without  far-reaching 
disturbance. 

The   Council    of    India   was 
created   to   supply   the  know- 
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ledge  of  Indian  affairs  pos- 
sessed by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  to  be  a  restraint  on  the 
power  of  a  Minister,  in  pos- 
sessing no  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  to  administer  India 
according  to  his  individual 
pleasure.  The  powers  given 
by  the  Act  to  the  Council  were 
not,  however,  as  great  as  they 
seem  to  be  or  as  they  ought  to 
be,  if  the  Council  is  to  be  more 
than  a  consultative  body.  The 
functions  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee were  transferred  by  the 
Act  of  1858  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  he  may  send  to 
India,  without  consulting  the 
Council,  any  orders  (except  in- 
structions dealing  especially 
with  finance,  which  still  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  Council)  which, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
might  have  been  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Control  through  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  In  matters  re- 
lating to  war  and  peace  and 
to  negotiation  with  the  native 
States,  and  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  regarding  them,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  em- 
powered to  send  orders  direct 
without  submitting  them  to 
the  Council  or  recording  or 
giving  notice  of  the  reasons 
for  making  the  order.  Thus, 
though  he  may  not  send  in- 
structions dealing  especially 
with  finance,  he  may  and  has 
ordered  military  operations  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  millions  of 
money,  without  the  cognisance 
of  his  Council.  Despatches 
from  India  on  high  political 
matters  are  as  a  rule  marked 
"  Secret "  in  India,  and  they 


are  not  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  Council  unless 
the  Secretary  of  State  so 
directs.  "  Such  questions  as 
an  Afghan  war,"  writes  Sir 
John  Strachey,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  strongest  men  that 
ever  ruled  an  Indian  Province, 
"  negotiations  with  Russia  and 
the  Amir  of  Kabul  regarding 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  or 
the  annexation  of  Burma,  do 
not  come  before  Council.  Its 
members  have  not  only  no 
power  of  interference,  but  they 
have  no  recognised  means  of 
obtaining  information  in  re- 
gard to  such  subjects  other 
than  those  of  the  general 
public."  But  these  are  matters 
which  essentially  ought  not  to 
be  concealed  from  the  view  of 
the  whole  Council.  In  the 
days  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany the  Chairman  and 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  members,  as 
we  have  stated,  of  the  Secret 
Committee.  It  was  considered 
essential  that  these  two  chief 
functionaries  of  the  Company 
should  be  acquainted  with  all 
and  everything  relating  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  certain 
members  of  the  Council  of 
India  should  enjoy  the  means 
of  knowing,  as  they  ought  to 
know,  all  that  is  passing  which 
can  immediately  or  incidentally 
affect  India. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Act  of  1858  did  not  bestow 
on  the  Council  of  India  the 
important  power  of  initiation 
which  the  Court  of  Directors 
possessed.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors used  to  receive  the  des- 
patches from  India  in  the  first 
instance,  discuss  them,  and  sub- 
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mit  to  the  Board  the  drafts  of 
the  despatches  which  they  pro- 
posed to  send  in  reply.  The 
President  of  the  Board  might 
alter  these  drafts  or  substitute 
others  in  the  place  of  them. 
The  present  procedure  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  Council 
is  divided  into  several  Com- 
mittees, each  dealing  primarily 
with  one  special  department  of 
the  State.  The  India  Office 
is  also  similarly  divided  into 
departments.  When  a  com- 
munication is  received  from 
India,  a  brief  summary  of  its 
contents  having  been  made 
for  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
goes  to  the  special  department 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  head 
of  the  department  or  some 
assistant  makes  a  precis  of  the 
matter,  and  drafts  the  des- 
patch which  he  proposes  should 
be  sent  in  reply.  This  is  sub- 
mitted through  the  Under- 
secretary to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  the  latter  approves, 
the  despatch  is  sent  to  the 
Committee,  who  consider  the 
papers  and  send  them  back 
to  the  Minister  with  any  alter- 
ations in  the  draft  they  recom- 
mend or  observations  which 
may  occur  to  them.  But  as  a 
rule  the  Committee  do  not  care 
to  criticise  a  draft  which  has 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
,  of  State.  If  the  Minister 
differs  from  the  Committee,  he 
sends  the  paper  back  to  be 
reconsidered,  and  occasionally 
himself  visits  the  Committee 
for  personal  discussion  of  busi- 
ness with  the  members.  He 
then  finally  sends  the  papers, 
with  or  without  remark  of  his 
own,  to  the  Council.  They  re- 
main for  a  certain  time  on  the 
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Council  table  for  the  perusal 
of  those  Councillors  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  then  come  on  for  discussion 
by  "the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council."  They  are  then  either 
recommitted  to  the  Committee 
or  the  despatch  goes  to  India. 
To  bring  before  the  Council 
subjects  only  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  made  up  his 
mind  is  a  grave  inroad  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  Council.  As 
John  Stuart  Mill  wrote — 

"  Unless  the  forms  of  business  are 
such  as  to  ensure  that  the  Council 
shall  exercise  its  judgment  on  all 
questions  ;  that  all  matters  requiring 
decision  shall  be  considered  by  them 
and  their  views  recorded  in  the  initi- 
atory stage,  before  the  Minister  has 
committed  himself  to  an  opinion, — 
they  will  possess  no  more  -weight  or 
influence  than  the  same  number  of 
clerks  in  his  office  (whom  also  he  can 
consult  if  he  pleases),  and  the  power 
of  the  Minister  will  be  practically 
uncontrolled." 

If  the  power  of  the  Minister 
is  not  to  remain  practically 
uncontrolled,  changes  will  have 
to  be  made,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  business  but  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Council.  At 
present  the  members  of  the 
Council  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
with  a  power  of  reappointment 
under  special  circumstances  for 
a  further  term  of  five  years. 
The  original  term  should,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  members  of  the 
Governor- General's  Council,  be 
for  five  years,  for  after  that 
period  a  retired  Indian  official 
has  no  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  at  the  moment.  The 
Secretary  of  State's  power  of 
reappointment  must  also  tend 
to  destroy  independence.  As 
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the  East  India  Company  said 
in  their  petition  to  Parliament, 
drafted  by  John  Stuart  Mill — 

"  Owing  their  nomination  to  the 
same  authority,  many  of  them  prob- 
ably to  the  same  individual  Minister, 
whom  they  are  appointed  to  check, 
and  looking  to  him  alone  for  their 
reappointment,  this  desire  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  him,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  risk  his  displeasure 
by  any  serious  resistance  to  his  wishes, 
will  be  motives  too  strong  not  to  be 
in  danger  of  exercising  a  powerful 
and  injurious  influence  over  their 
conduct." 

The  Council  Act  of   1876  en- 
abled the  Secretary  of   State, 
for  special  reasons,  to  appoint 
any  person  having  professional 
or   peculiar  qualification  to  be 
a   member  of    the   Council   of 
India  with  the  old  tenure  "  dur- 
ing    good     behaviour."       But 
there   is  a  grave  objection  to 
the  power  thus  given,  that  it 
may    be     turned    to    political 
purposes  for  which  it  was  not 
intended.     By  an  Act  of  1889, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  midnight  without  due 
discussion,    the     Secretary    of 
State   was   authorised    to    ab- 
stain from  filling  vacancies  in 
the  Council  until  the  number 
should  be  reduced  to  ten.    This 
reduction   is   a   cogent   reason 
for  not  allowing  a  Member  of 
Council  to  be  absent  from  his 
duties  for  any  length  of  time. 
The    superintendence,   direc- 
tion, and  control  of  the  civil 
and    military    government    of 
British     India    is    vested    by 
statutory     provision     in     the 
Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council.      The    Governor-Gen- 
eral    is     appointed      by     his 
Majesty  by  warrant  under  the 
Royal  Sign  Manual.     He  holds 
office  "during   Our   Will   and 


Pleasure,"  but  the  usual  term 
is    five    years,    though    many 
instances  have  occurred  of  its 
being  extended.     It  took  Lord 
Cornwallis  seven  years  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  Hastings 
began,  of  introducing  a  sound 
and  honest  system  of  adminis- 
tration.      Wellesley    laboured 
for  seven  years  at  the  Imperial 
Policy     which     established     a 
close    bond   of   connection    be- 
tween the  British  Government 
and    the    principal    States    of 
India ;     and    the    Marquis    of 
Hastings     was     occupied     for 
seven  years  in  completing  the 
work   of   making    the    British 
authority  supreme  throughout 
the  Continent.     William  Ben- 
tinck    also    worked    for  seven 
years    in    carrying    out    those 
reforms  in  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  the  government  which 
have  given  his  administration 
a  living  name  in  India  second 
only    to    that    of    Cornwallis. 
Dalhousie's       splendid      reign 
lasted  more  than  eight  years. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
customary  term  of  office  of  the 
Viceroy  should  be  extended  to 
seven  years.     The  main  argu- 
ment    brought     forward     in 
favour  of  the  change  is  that 
for     the     first    two    years    a 
Governor-General    is    learning 
his  work,  and  when  he  is  be- 
coming most  useful  he  has  to 
leave.      On    the    other    hand, 
there    is    the    vital    objection 
that    hi    his    fourth    year   the 
Viceroy  practically  becomes  a 
despot.      All    his     Councillors 
owe  their  appointments  to  his 
recommendation,  and  he  is  able 
to  carry  any  measure  without 
a    note   of    dissent.      After    a 
man  of  masterful   genius   has 
ruled  for  five  years,  his   sub- 
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ordinates  learn  to  regard  them- 
selves as  mere  instruments, 
and  lose  the  spirit  of  initiative 
and  the  readiness  to  assume 
responsibility  so  absolutely 
necessary  in  an  Indian  ad- 
ministrator. No  Viceroy,  how- 
ever, would  be  able  to  endure 
for  seven  years  the  unspeak- 
able anxieties  and  toils  of  one 
of  the  most  responsible  and 
laborious  offices  in  the  world, 
without  having  a  short  spell 
of  rest  at  home.  As  the  law 
stands,  a  Governor  -  General 
cannot  come  home  on  leave. 
By  the  Act  of  1793,  a  de- 
parture from  India  with  intent 
to  return  to  Europe  was  de- 
clared to  vacate  the  office  of 
Governor  -  General,  Command- 
er-in-Chief,  and  certain  other 
high  offices.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  Act  should  be 
repealed,  but  the  balance  of 
the  argument  is  against  the 
suggestion.  If  the  Governor- 
General  were,  during  his  five 
years'  tenure,  allowed  to  return 
to  England  on  six  months' 
leave,  the  office  would  be 
eagerly  sought  for  on  account 
of  its  emoluments,  its  powers, 
and  its  patronage.  But  the 
statesmen  who  established 
British  dominion  in  India 
were  men  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  brilliant  career  at 
home,  to  endure  exile,  and  who 
had  to  reckon  burdens,  not 
privileges.  A  Viceroy  might 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege 
of  taking  leave,  in  order  to 
exercise  his  personal  influence 
with  his  old  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  passing  a  measure 
to  which  his  Councillors  or  the 
Council  of  India  objected.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
has  exercised  despotic  sway  is 


apt  to  lose  sympathy  with,  and 
even  to  be  impatient  of,  some 
elements  in  a  parliamentary 
statesman's  judgment.  It  is 
hard  for  him  to  realise 
that  his  old  friends  and  col- 
leagues are  Cabinet  Ministers, 
the  masters  whom  he  must 
obey.  The  ruler  of  an  Empire 
might  damage  his  policy  and 
diminish  his  own  influence  by 
a  too  strenuous  insistence  of 
his  views  from  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  return  to  England,  with 
the  definite  promise  that  he 
should,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  be  reappointed,  was  an 
evasion  of  the  Act.  It  was, 
however,  eminently  a  case  for 
special  consideration.  Lord 
Curzon  had  rendered  distin- 
guished service ;  his  health  de- 
manded that  he  should  enjoy 
some  rest  in  England,  and  it 
was  most  desirable  that  he 
should  return  to  India  to  carry 
out  the  measures  of  improve- 
ment he  had  in  hand.  But  the 
grave  embarrassments  which 
are  bound  to  arise  from  the 
presence  of  a  Governor-General 
in  England,  and  his  temporary 
departure  from  India,  were 
fully  illustrated.  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Curzon,  when  he 
was  in  England,  was  a  private 
individual,  but  the  India  Office 
and  the  Cabinet  were  bound  to 
treat  him  and  consult  him  as 
de  facto  Viceroy.  Lord  Anapt- 
hill  was  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally Governor-General,  but 
he  had  to  be  loyal  to  the  man 
whose  office  he  was  filling  for  a 
few  months ;  he  had  also  to  be 
loyal  to  the  India  Office  and 
the  Cabinet.  The  Mission  to 
Tibet  might  easily  have  ended 
in  disaster.  It  was  conducted 
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with  conspicuous  success,  and 
this  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  to  the  rare  tact  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Governor  of 
Madras.  There  have  been 
some  able  and  eminent  Gover- 
nors of  minor  Presidencies,  but 
the  majority  of  them  have  not 
been  men  of  sufficient  mark  to 
carry  on  the  Government  of 
India  at  a  difficult  crisis.  And 
no  man  can  tell  at  what  hour  a 
crisis  may  arise  in  that  con- 
tinent, or  on  the  border,  occu- 
pied by  barbarous  and  turbulent 
tribes.  It  is  only  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  that  disorder  in 
India  may  seem  impossible  of 
recurrence. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  India 
Councils  Act  of  1861  that  the 
ordinary  number  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General's Council  should 
be  five,  of  whom  three  must  be 
persons  who  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment  have  been 
for  at  least  ten  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  in  India, 
and  one  must  be  a  barrister 
of  England  or  Ireland,  or  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  of  Scotland,  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  standing. 
As  a  rule,  the  members  who 
must  have  served  in  India  are 
members  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service ;  but  a  native,  or 
any  member  of  the  Uncove- 
nanted  Service  who  has  served 
ten  years  in  India,  is  eligible. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1869  it  was 
provided  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Governor  -  General's 
Council  should  be  appointed, 
like  the  Governor-General  him- 
self, by  Royal  Warrant.  The 


Secretary  of  State  has  virtually 
the  patronage,  but  the  Gover- 
nor-General recommends  demi- 
officially  two  or  three  names 
in  order  of  merit.  The  salary 
of  an  ordinary  Member  of 
Council  is  Ks.  76,800  (£5120)— 
a  very  handsome  salary  for  an 
Indian  civilian,  who  has,  at 
the  end  of  his  term,  a  pension 
of  £1000  a -year,  but  it  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  tempt  a 
man  of  the  first  class  to  desert 
his  English  career.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Governor- General, 
no  limit  of  time  for  their 
tenure  of  office  is  specified,  but 
custom,  not  often  disregarded, 
has  fixed  it  for  five  years.1 

The  Indian  Councils  Act  of 
1861  enabled  the  Governor- 
General  to  make  rules  for  the 
more  convenient  transaction  of 
business  in  his  Council,  and 
gave  validity  to  all  acts  done 
in  accordance  with  such  rules. 
Exercising  this  power,  Lord 
Canning  assigned  to  each 
Member  of  Council  the  charge 
of  a  separate  department  of 
the  administration.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General retains  under  his 
own  immediate  control  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Home  Member,  j 
who  belongs  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  has,  up  to  recent 
date,  had  charge  of  the  Home 
Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  . 
and  Commerce.  The  Public 
Works  Minister,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  had  charge  of  the  | 
Public  Works  Department.  \ 


1  At  a  Court  held  1st  April  1801— "Resolved  by  the  Ballot  That  in  future  no 
person  shall  continue  to  be  a  Member  of  Council  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal  for  a 
period  exceeding  five  years,  unless  his  appointment  as  such  shall  be  renewed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors." 
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An  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1876  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional 
member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  for  Public 
Works  purposes,  but  the  ap- 
pointment fell  into  abeyance. 
Lord  Curzon  swiftly  realised 
the  absurdity  of  having  at  the 
head  of  a  department  which 
requires  special  training  and 
knowledge,  a  civilian  who  had 
spent  his  days  in  administering 
justice  or  ruling  a  district.  It 
is  due  to  his  strenuous  advocacy 
and  energy  that  a  Railway 
Board  has  been  created, — "a 
body  of  practical  business  men 
entrusted  with  full  authority 
to  manage  the  railways  of 
India  on  commercial  principles, 
and  freed  from  all  non-essential 
restrictions  or  needlessly  in- 
elastic rules."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  as  a 
separate  charge  has  been 
abolished,  and  its  work  dis- 
tributed among  the  other 
departments.  A  sixth  Member 
of  Council  has  been  created, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, and  has  to  deal  with 
such  matters  of  general  railway 
policy  and  administration  as 
may  be  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  decision  by  the  Rail- 
way Board.  Lord  Curzon  was 
most  anxious  that  the  member 
for  Commerce  and  Industry 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  a  business 
man  of  high  standing.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  find  in  India 
or  in  England  a  successful 
merchant  or  business  man, 
having  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, who  considered  it  worth 
his  while  to  accept  the  post. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  more- 
over, held  the  opinion  that  "  a 


business  man  was  not  likely 
to  possess  that  knowledge  of 
general  administration  which 
is  essential  in  a  member  of  a 
body  such  as  the  Governor- 
General's  Council."  But  this 
conclusion  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  a  Finance  Minis- 
ter or  Legal  Member  chosen  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny 
had  almost  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  India,  and  the  conti- 
nent seemed  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy,  it  was  determined 
that  a  Financial  Member  of 
Council  should  be  appointed, 
and  the  post  be  filled  by  a 
financier  with  English  training 
and  English  habits  of  business. 
The  Right  Honourable  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  united  high  financial 
reputation  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  India  acquired  at 
the  Board  of  Control  to  tried 
habits  of  business,  was  the 
first  Finance  Minister.  To  him, 
and  to  his  successor  Mr  Laing, 
who  was  also  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  when  appointed,  be- 
long the  credit  of  having  laid 
the  foundation  in  India  of  a 
comparatively  sound  financial 
system  on  the  English  model. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  Viceroy 
should  have  always  on  his 
Council  two  members  who, 
like  himself,  are  men  of  high 
ability  and  experience  gained 
in  English  public  life.  Bureau- 
crats have  on  their  side  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  trained 
habits  of  work,  and  sober 
judgment  matured  by  long 
practical  experience  of  adminis- 
tration, but  they  do  not  possess 
the  grasp  of  great  principles 
and  broad  doctrines  which  guide 
the  statesman,  jurist,  and  the 
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economist  of  the  first  order. 
Four  great  English  jurists, 
Macaulay,  Barnes  Peacock, 
Henry  Sumner  Maine,  and 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  have  given 
British  India  codes  of  substan- 
tive law  and  procedure,  criminal 
and  civil,  which  have  converted 
"a  regimen  of  caprice  into  a 
regimen  of  law."  The  Law 
Member  is,  however,  not  merely 
the  responsible  adviser  of  the 
executive  on  questions  having 
a  legal  bearing.  Macaulay  was 
for  three  years  the  most  power- 
ful colleague  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  by  his  wide 
knowledge  and  sagacious  advice 
materially  aided  him  in  framing 
his  great  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  India.  Maine,  during 
the  seven  years  after  the 
Mutiny,  not  only  carried  on 
the  great  work  of  codification, 
but  as  a  statesman  and  a 
thinker  profoundly  influenced 
every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Military  Member, 
like  the  Finance  Member  and 
the  Legal  Member,  is  an  expert. 
According  to  custom,  but  not 
by  statutory  provision,  he  is  a 
soldier  of  high  rank,  and  if 
three  members  of  the  Council 
have  served  ten  years  in  India, 
he  may  be  an  officer  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  Indian  army. 
But  if  any  person  appointed  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General's Council  is,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Crown, 
he  may  not,  during  his  con- 
tinuation in  office  as  such 
member,  hold  any  military 
command  or  be  employed  in 
active  military  duties.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
(not  the  Crown)  "may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,"  appoint  the  Com- 


mander -  in  -  Chief  an  extra- 
ordinary member  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General's Council,  and  in 
practice  he  is  always  so  ap- 
pointed, and  has  rank  and  pre- 
cedence in  the  Council  next 
after  the  Governor  -  General. 
The  Governor  -  General  has, 
therefore,  the  advantage  of 
having  two  military  experts 
in  his  Cabinet.  But  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  supreme  authority  over  the 
army  in  India  is  vested  by  law, 
not  in  the  Govern  or -General 
nor  in  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
but  in  the  Govern  or -General 
in  Council.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  at  the  head  of  the 
most  important  department  of 
the  Indian  army  —  the  com- 
mand and  discipline  of  the 
troops.  In  that  respect  he  has 
full  authority,  subject  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Government,  and,  as  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  and 
efficacy  of  the  troops,  he  has. 
practically  uncontrolled  power 
of  selection  for  appointments 
in  all  the  combatant  branches 
of  the  army.  The  patronage, 
as  regards  the  native  troops, 
extends  to  every  regimental 
post  as  well  as  to  every  staff 
appointment.  The  Military 
Member  of  Council  is  the  head 
of  the  other  great  department 
of  the  army  called  the  Military 
Department.  The  Military 
Department  is  answerable  for 
the  administration  of  the  great 
administrative  and  spending 
departments  of  the  army — the 
ordnance,  commissariat,  trans- 
port, stud,  clothing,  fortifica- 
tions, and  military  buildings. 
The  Military  Department  also 
disposes  of  all  the  business 
which  must  come  up  from  the 
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Commander  -  in  -  Chief  for  the 
decision  of  Government.  The 
Military  Department,  like  every 
other  department  of  the  State, 
is  under  the  immediate  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Gover- 
nor -  General.  The  Governor- 
General  must  be,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Mutiny  admittedly 
taught  us,  the  Minister  of  War 
in  India,  and  the  Military  Mem- 
ber, having  no  command  over 
the  army,  no  patronage  and  no 
outside  influence,  is  simply  what 
he  is  called,  a  councillor  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  cannot 
trench  upon  his  authority  or 
influence  nor  really  lighten  his 
responsibility.  A  great  deal  of 
foolish  criticism  has  of  late  been 
poured  forth  regarding  divided 
responsibility.  At  first  sight 
it  might  seem,  indeed,  that  a 
system  under  which  one  man 
is  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  while  another  authority 
is  responsible  for  supplying  the 
equipments  on  which  that  effi- 
ciency is  largely  dependent, 
involves  a  dangerous  division 
of  responsibility.  But  every 
man  acquainted  with  affairs 
knows  that  undivided  responsi- 
bility is  a  somewhat  vague  and 
mischievous  dream.  Good  ad- 
ministration means  not  only 
making  different  departments 
separately  efficient,  but  also 
making  them  work  harmoni- 
ously as  part  of  one  machine. 
In  India,  as  Sir  George  Chesney 
— who,  when  Military  Member, 
did  so  much  during  the  reigns 
of  Lord  DufFerin  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  organisation  of  our 
native  army — has  pointed  out, 
firm  control  has  produced  firm 
deliberation.  "No  change  of 


equipment,"  he  writes,  "  no 
military  work,  is  carried  out 
without  the  opinion  of  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  being 
formally  obtained  in  writing. 
Almost  all  changes  arise  out 
of  proposals  initiated  by  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  himself ; 
and,  apart  from  the  formal  cor- 
respondence, there  will  always 
be  between  reasonable  men  a 
full  and  free  personal  discus- 
sion." The  Indian  system  does 
not  conduce  to  divided  respon- 
sibility, but  promotes  joint- 
responsibility  and  joint-control. 
This  system,  which  in  all 
essential  respects  corresponds 
exactly  with  what  obtains  in 
Germany  and  France,  has 
worked  with  success.  It  is  a 
system  of  military  administra- 
tion which  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious Governors  -  General — 
Dalhousie,  Canning,  John  Law- 
rence, Mayo,  DufFerin,  and  Lans- 
downe,— aided  by  great  soldiers 
— Outram,  Napier  of  Magdala, 
Donald  Stewart,  Henry  Nor- 
man, and  George  Chesney, — 
have  by  a  slow  process  of 
study  and  experience  estab- 
lished, and  it  has  shown  that 
it  can  stand  with  success  the 
test  of  trial. 

The  Supreme  Government  of 
India  is  the  creation  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  has  been  moulded 
into  its  working  form  by 
practical  statesmen,  who  knew 
how  infinitely  difficult  a  busi- 
ness government  is,  and  desired 
no  bold  experiments.  "  It  has 
become,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  "a  very  excellent  con- 
trivance for  dividing  the 
labours  of  government  with- 
out at  the  same  time  entailing 
that  wide  separation  of  depart- 
ments which  is  characteristic 
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of  the  Cabinet  system.  In 
India,  at  all  events,  the  bound- 
aries of  departments  are  to  a 
great  extent  artificial,  and 
much  time,  paper,  and  red  tape 
are  saved  by  a  system  which 
enables  the  members  of  Govern- 
ment occasionally  to  overleap 
these  boundaries."  There  is 
also  another  fundamental  differ- 
ence. The  Governor -General 
exercises  over  all  the  depart- 
ments a  special  control  far 
more  than  is  exercised  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  England. 
Papers  from  all  the  depart- 
ments are  laid  before  him.  In 
the  Indian  Constitution  there 
is  an  important  provision  that 
the  Secretary  and  not  his 
chief,  the  Member  of  Council, 
is  responsible  for  what  cases 
shall  be  placed  before  the 
Governor-General.  A  Member 
of  Council  might  consider  his 
decision  sufficient ;  but  the 
Secretary  is  bound  by  duty,  if 
he  considers  the  case  to  be  im- 
portant, to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Govern  or -General. 
The  Secretary  in  charge  of 
each  department  has  also  to 
attend  at  least  once  a -week 
separately  on  the  Governor- 
General,  who  in  this  way  can 
keep  himself  informed  of  the 
business  of  the  different  de- 
partments. "When  papers  of 
special  importance  and  urgency 
are  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
directly  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, the  latter  initials  orders 
himself  or  sends  them  to  the 
Member  of  Council  in  charge  of 
the  department  to  be  brought 
forward.  Routine  and  unim- 
portant matters  are  disposed 
of  finally  by  the  members.  In 
more  grave  matters  the  papers 
are  sent  with  the  member's 


note  to  the  Governor-General. 
If  the  Governor-General  con- 
curs in  the  note,  he  decides 
whether  the  papers  shall  be 
further  circulated,  and  whether 
to  all  or  only  to  some  mem- 
bers before  orders  on  them 
are  issued.  If  the  Governor- 
General  does  not  concur,  he 
has,  as  a  rule,  the  papers  circu- 
lated to  all  the  members,  or 
orders  them  to  be  brought  up 
in  Council.  The  member  in 
charge  may,  however,  claim 
under  statutory  provision  that 
a  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  whole  Council.  Thus  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  as  a 
Member  of  Council,  can  appeal 
to  the  Viceroy,  and  from  him 
to  the  whole  Council,  against  a 
decision  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment. Once  a-week  the  Execu- 
tive Council  meets,  and  as  the 
members  have  no  parliament- 
ary tactics  to  contrive,  they 
have  the  leisure  to  discuss 
measures  framed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  administra- 
tion of  an  Empire.  After  a 
matter  has  been  discussed  in 
Council,  a  minute  may  be  re- 
corded by  a  member  to  express 
either  partial  or  entire  dissent 
from  a  despatch  or  an  order, 
which  must  be  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  and  must  be  signed 
by  a  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  can  thus 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  A 
single  minute  of  dissent  must 
be  considered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  and  may 
be  a  most  useful  guide  and 
support  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  Viceroy 
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is  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  but — 

"  Whenever  any  measure  is  proposed 
before  the  Governor  -  General  in 
Council  whereby  the  safety,  tran- 
quillity, or  interests  of  British  India, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  are  or  may  be, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor- 
General,  essentially  affected,  he  is  of 
opinion  either  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed ought  to  be  adopted  and  carried 
into  execution,  or  that  it  ought  to  be 
suspended  or  rejected,  and  if  the 
majority  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  dissent  from  that  opinion, 
— the  Governor-General  may,  on  his 
own  authority  and  responsibilty, 
adopt,  suspend,  or  reject  the  measure 
in  the  whole  or  in  part." 

In  such  case  any  two  members 
of  the  dissentient  majority  may 
require  that  the  matter  be  at 
once  notified  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  notification 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  re- 
corded minutes  of  the  Members 
of  Council.  It  was  due  to  an 
agitation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Lord  Lytton,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the 
Ministry  at  home,  exercised  the 
power  given  to  him  by  this 
section  to  repeal  partially  the 
cotton  duties  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  his 
Council.  It  was  an  abuse  of 
the  power,  for  neither  "  the 
safety,  tranquillity,  nor  interests 
of  British  India  "  demanded  it. 
In  fact,  no  worse  occasion 
could  have  been  chosen  for 
sacrificing  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  pounds  a-year 
by  a  partial  remission  of  the 
Custom  duties.  India  was 
suffering  heavily  at  the  moment 
by  a  fall  of  silver.  Also  an 
Income-tax  on  small  incomes 
had  been  imposed,  the  salt- 
duty  had  been  raised  in  two 
provinces,  and  the  State  was 
engaged  in  war.  Lord  Lytton 


had  drifted  into  that  war,  be- 
cause, acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Ministry  at 
home,  he  had  carried  out  a 
foreign  policy  which  was  op- 
posed by  three  of  his  most  ex- 
perienced Members  of  Council. 
A  strong  and  independent 
Council,  willing  when  occasion 
arises  to  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional rights,  is  not  only  a 
restraint  on  the  precipitancy 
of  an  inexperienced  or  the 
wilfulness  of  a  despotically  - 
tempered  Governor  -  General, 
but  it  also  affords  him  protec- 
tion against  a  Secretary  of 
State  placed  in  office  by  a 
political  party  whose  actions 
may  be  governed  by  considera- 
tions totally  unconnected  with 
the  interests  of  India.  The 
Council  of  India  and  the 
Governor-General's  Council  are 
India's  main  safeguards  against 
the  evils  of  the  English  party 
system.  But  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  can  reward 
a  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  by  making 
him  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  India,  and  that  the  Governor- 
General-in- Council  can  advance 
him  by  making  him  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  of  a  Province, 
must  tend  to  diminish  the 
independence  of  the  Council. 
A  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  is  nominally 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  and 
the  office  should  be  for  an  Indian 
civilian  the  great  climacteric  of 
honour  and  power.  A  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship should  be 
equal  in  emolument,  though 
not  in  precedence,  to  an  Indian 
portfolio,  and  it  should  be  re- 
served for  men  of  action  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
heat  and  toil  of  district  work. 
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There  should  be  three  great 
goals  for  an  Indian  public  serv- 
ant— Member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Member  of  the 
Council  of  India, — but  on  no 
account  should  these  offices  be 
interchangeable. 

The  Indian  Councils  Act  of 
1861  not  only  modified  the 
constitution  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral but  also  the  constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Government  of  India.  The 
Legislative  Council  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  had  a  sep- 
arate existence,  but  this  is  a 
mistake :  only  one  Council  is 
known  to  the  law.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Governor-General's  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  and  its  statu- 
tory description  is  "the  Gov- 
ernor -  General  in  Council  at 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
making  laws  and  regulations." 
Lord  Dalhousie  had  modelled, 
as  we  have  stated,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil on  that  of  Parliament,  and 
this  led  certain  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  to  arrogate 
for  it  functions  which  were  in- 
compatible with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Government.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  (Viscount  Hali- 
fax), able  and  energetic  but 
lacking  in  tact  and  discretion, 
who  recalled  one  Governor, 
compelled  a  Finance  Minister 
to  resign,  defied  his  Council, 
and  rebuked  a  Governor-Gen- 
eral, did  not  mend  the  defects 
which  experience  had  brought 
to  light,  but  persuaded  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reverse 
entirely  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
policy  of  Dalhousie.  By  the 


Indian  Councils  Act  of  1861 
the  functions  of  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Councils  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  strictly  and 
narrowly  limited  to  those  of 
assisting  the  Government  in 
the  work  of  legislation.  All 
members  were  nominated  by 
the  Governor  -  General,  and 
every  trace  of  parliamentary 
procedure  and  parliamentary 
freedom  was  destroyed.  They 
were  absolutely  precluded  from 
asking  for  information  or  in- 
quiring into  matters  of  in- 
terest ;  and  even  regarding  the 
question  of  finance,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  regular 
government,  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  entering  into  any 
discussion  unless  financial  regu- 
lations of  some  kind  were  pro- 
posed. By  the  Indian  Coun- 
cils Act,  1892,  which  was 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Parliament  by  the  Government 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  right 
not  only  of  financial  discus- 
sion but  also  of  interpella- 
tion was  conceded  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  changes  not 
only  in  their  functions  but  in 
their  constitution  were  intro- 
duced. The  Act  provided  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  additional  members, 
and  conferred  upon  the  Gover- 
nor -  General  -  in  -  Council  the 
power  of  making  regulations 
as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  members  should  be 
nominated.  The  Government 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  freely 
availed  themselves  of  the 
power  thus  conferred  upon 
them,  and  framed  regulations 
by  which  the  number  of  non- 
official  members  was  materially 
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increased,  and  the  first  steps 
were  taken  towards  introduc- 
ing the  electoral  system  into 
the  constitution  of  India,  by 
including  within  the  Council 
a  certain  number  of  members 
owing  their  appointments  to 
the  recommendation  of  other 
bodies  rather  than  to  nomina- 
tion by  Government.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  this  constitutional 
experiment.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
in  the  parting  words  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Imperial 
Council,  said — 

"  I  earnestly  trust  that  this  Council, 
strengthened  as  it  has  lately  been  by 
the  extension  of  its  functions,  and  by 
the  addition  to  its  ranks  of  a  large 
number  of  representative  members, 
some  of  whom  will  owe  their  pres- 
ence to  the  recommendation  of  their 
fellow  -  citizens,  will  enjoy  an  ever- 
increasing  share  of  public  confidence, 
that  it  will  conduct  its  deliberations 
with  wisdom,  dignity,  and  modera- 
tion, and  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  new  source  of  stability  and  use- 
fulness to  the  institutions  of  this 
country." 

The  hope  thus  expressed  has 
been  fully  realised.  The  de- 
bates on  the  Annual  Budget, 
the  Tariff  Act,  the  Education 
Act,  and  other  important 
measures,  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  Imperial  Council. 
In  fact,  the  way  they  were 
conducted  might  afford  some 
useful  lessons  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Conflicting  views 
were  boldly  advanced  and 
ably  combated ;  intricate  ques- 
tions were  thrashed  out,  and 
controversies  were  brought  to 
a  friendly  and  satisfactory 
close.  The  native  members 
have  done  good  service  in 
laying  before  the  Council,  in 


speeches  of  marked  ability, 
doubts  which  familiarity  with 
oriental  opinion  and  prejudice 
has  caused  them  to  feel  in  re- 
spect of  some  particular  meas- 
ure or  some  particular  pro- 
vision in  an  Act.  To  strive 
to  get  nearer  the  Indian  point 
of  view,  to  be  tolerant  and 
patient  when  it  differs  from 
Western  ideas,  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  religious 
and  social  belief  of  centuries, 
to  recognise  the  common 
humanity  which  underlies  all 
racial  distinctions,  was  the 
endeavour  of  the  great  men 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Jon- 
athan Duncan,  Thomason,  and 
the  Lawrences,  who  conducted 
the  Executive  administration 
of  the  mightiest  and  the  most 
important  of  England's  pos- 
sessions. It  is  by  pursuing 
the  same  generous  and  lofty 
policy,  by  governing  with  sym- 
pathy, authority,  and  justice, 
and  by  making,  by  slow, 
gradual,  and  cautious  degree, 
the  natives  sharers  in  the  toil, 
the  glory,  and  honour  of  Em- 
pire, that  we  can  hope  to  pre- 
serve the  august  fabric  built 
by  heroes  and  statesmen.  By 
the  encouragement  of  local 
self  -  government,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  educated  classes 
to  a  larger  participation  in 
the  higher  functions  of  ad- 
ministration, by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  electoral  system 
into  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council,  an  advance  has  been 
made  towards  placing  the  in- 
stitutions of  India  on  a  liberal 
and  permanent  basis  without 
injuring  the  integrity  and 
stability  of  the  Empire. 

G.  W.  FORREST. 
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MAN-HUNTING    BY    LIONS. 


BY    MRS    S.    L.    HINDE. 


THE  accepted  idea  of  "  camp- 
ing-out "  is  very  different  from 
camp  life  aux  sdrieux.  Camp- 
ing-out is  supposed  to  be  an 
amusement,  and  this  is  doubt- 
less the  case  for  those  who 
do  it  with  an  accompaniment 
of  luxuries, — large  ornamental 
tents,  Turkey  carpets,  sofas, 
and  pianos.  Really  to  live  in 
a  tent  as  a  matter  of  business 
is  something  of  quite  another 
sort.  As  the  only  habitation, 
even  a  three -pole  tent  (say 
15  x  12)  leaves  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort, and  it  is  a  Chinese  puzzle 
to  know  where  to  stow  the 
minimum  to  which  worldly 
goods  are  necessarily  reduced. 
Protracted  experience  teaches 
people  to  live  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  discomfort  in  a 
tent;  but  even  so,  there  are 
probably  few  sorts  of  dwell- 
ing-places that  are  not  prefer- 
able. A  grass  hut  is  luxury 
after  the  stuffy  contractedness 
of  a  few  yards  of  canvas ; 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  established  building,  what- 
ever its  dimensions,  gives  a 
palatial  sense  of  space  and 
appointment. 

My  first  experience  of  camp- 
ing-out in  Africa  was  on  the 
Uganda  railway,  a  place  which 
has  since  become  historic  from 
the  ravages  of  the  man-eating 
lions.  The  lions  were  making 
history  at  this  time,  carrying 
off  their  wretched  victims, 
whose  screams  we  could 


actually  hear,  with  horrid  reg- 
ularity. 

Tsavo  is  a  name  likely  to 
be  remembered  by  those  who 
have  known  it  as  a  camping- 
ground.  For  miles  in  every 
direction  a  dull  waste  of  grey- 
white  thorn-bush  stretches  im- 
penetrably. The  trees,  uni- 
formly colourless  as  the  bush, 
are  of  stunted  growth  and 
covered  with  prodigious  spikes, 
so  tightly  interlaced  that  it 
is  impossible  to  force  a  path 
through  them.  Though  the 
undergrowth  shows  no  varia- 
tion even  of  shade,  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  are,  many  of  them, 
tinged  with  faint  hues  of  pink, 
blue,  and  heliotrope.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  glow- 
ing red  sand,  which  in  the  dis-  . 
tance  suggests  a  creeping  fire, 
the  smoke  -  tinted  bush  above 
it  accentuating  this  illusory 
effect.  The  monotony  of  the 
expanse  is  occasionally  broken 
by  castellated  ant-hills,  rising 
like  miniature  fortresses  from 
four  to  about  eight  feet  above 
the  sand.  Not  a  vestige  of 
green  to  be  seen,  not  a  leaf 
or  a  blade  of  grass,  but,  curi- 
ous inharmony,  occasionally  a 
flower — a  single  blossom,  which 
fades  and  shrivels  in  the  piti- 
less glare  almost  before  it  opens. 
An  even  stranger  feature  is 
that  when  the  rains  are  due, 
and  before  they  fall,  this  night- 
mare land  of  red  and  grey 
bursts  into  brilliant  leaf:  the 
whole  wilderness  becomes  a 
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sheet  of  tender  greens, — and 
this  happens  yearly,  though 
frequently  the  rains  fail,  and 
the  leaves,  grasses,  and  flowers, 
which  for  a  transitory  space 
screened  the  barren  ugliness, 
are  scorched  to  death,  their 
brief  beauty  only  emphasising 
the  desolation.  The  place 
swarms  with  scorpions  of  an 
unusually  large  size,  and  beasts 
of  all  sorts  are  intrenched  in 
the  shelter  of  the  thorns,  safe 
from  the  keenest  hunter. 

In  this  region  even  the  hills, 
of  which  glimpses  appear  in 
the  distance,  are  distorted  in 
shape,  hard  in  outline,  and 
of  such  a  vivid  blue  that 
they  look  painted  and  unreal. 
Nature  shows  everywhere  cur- 
iously misshapen,  with  her 
cruelty  laid  bare  to  the  core. 
The  whole  tract  of  country 
is  arrestive  in  its  aspect  of 
malignity :  it  looks  as  if  some 
evil  spell  had  been  cast  over  it, 
bringing  growth  and  renewal 
to  a  standstill.  That  it  should 
have  been  inhabited  by  man- 
eating  lions  seems  only  appro- 
priate. Lions  are  said  by  some 
renowned  sportsmen  to  be  both 
cowardly  and  insignificant- 
looking — a  sort  of  inferior  cat. 
Presumptuous  as  it  may  be 
to  differ  from  this  opinion,  I 
maintain  that  the  lions  of 
British  East  Africa  cannot  be 
so  described.  In  support  of 
this  I  can  lay  claim  to  having 
seen  very  large  numbers  of 
lions,  and  in  all  manner  of 
circumstance.  The  quality  of 
a  lion's  voice  is  different  from 
any  other  sound  in  the  world : 
I  do  not  mean  his  roar,  which 
can  of  course  be  heard  any  day 
at  a  zoo,  but  the  peculiar  mix- 


ture of  grunt,  sigh,  and  sob  a 
lion  makes  when  he  is  hungry. 
Naturally  no  lion  roars  when 
he  goes  hunting, — he  would  be 
unlikely  to  kill  anything  if  he 
did,  —  but  as  he  trots  along, 
swingingly  and  silently,  he 
makes  the  unmistakable  sound 
which,  though  it  is  not  a  loud 
noise,  causes  the  blood  of  the 
most  phlegmatic  to  race.  It 
will  wake  the  deepest  sleeper 
as  it  gradually  approaches, 
with  intervals  of  horrid,  ac- 
tive silence  between,  till  it 
stops  abruptly,  announcing 
that  the  lion  has  killed.  I 
can  never  hear  the  meekest 
of  English  -  born  menagerie 
lions  roaring  without  seeing 
in  a  flash  a  horizonless,  misty 
plain,  uniform  in  the  half- 
light  with  a  grey  sky,  and 
beyond,  visible  only  as  a  heav- 
ily traced  uneven  line,  a  river 
waving  away  in  the  distance 
till  it  becomes  blurred  into  the 
neutral  masses  of  plain  and 
sky.  The  river  is  thickly  over- 
grown with  papyrus,  and  only 
at  rare  intervals  a  naked,  leaf- 
less tree  shows  its  outline  black 
against  the  sky.  In  places 
the  papyrus  reaches  a  height 
of  twenty  feet,  and  in  these 
almost  impenetrable  fastnesses 
is  the  permanent  lair  of  the 
lions.  In  the  almost  audible 
stillness  that  precedes  sunrise, 
the  lion's  voice,  as  he  returns 
full  fed  to  his  lair,  vibrates  in 
circles  of  pealing  sound.  Seen 
in  the  half-light,  when  all 
things  are  trebled  in  size,  he 
looks  like  a  huge  black  blot 
on  the  rise  above  the  river, 
where  he  stands  erect  and 
motionless  before  hurling  forth 
a  grand  finale  as  he  vanishes 
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in  the  papyrus.  A  faint 
rustle  and  the  swaying  of 
the  feathery  heads  are  the 
only  indication  of  his  path. 
This  hush,  which  in  Africa 
precedes  the  dawn,  has  some- 
thing sinister  about  it.  All 
nature,  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate,  pauses,  stricken  into 
sudden  silence.  The  numerous 
noises  of  the  night  cease  with 
a  snap,  and  a  cold  breathless- 
ness  is  diffused  like  a  veil  over 
all  things.  Transfixed,  the 
whole  earth  waits,  as  if  poised 
on  the  edge  of  a  catastrophe. 
With  the  first  sight  of  the 
rim  of  the  sun  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  everything  bursts 
into  life.  The  insects  shrill, 
the  birds  twitter,  the  leaves 
rustle,  and  the  grasses  shake : 
relief  seems  in  every  movement 
as  for  some  unknown  danger 
safely  passed. 

Of  the  many  lions  with  whom 
I  have  had  personal  dealings, 
expectedly  and  unexpectedly, 
the  epithet  cowardly  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  last  I  should 
consider  appropriate  in  de- 
scribing them.  I  have  been 
charged  by  a  lion,  and  he 
certainly  did  not  look  cowardly. 
I  have  come  face  to  face,  at  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  feet, 
with  a  family  party  of  half  a 
dozen  —  fortunately  full  -  fed. 
They  stood,  with  quiet  dignity, 
looking  at  us,  and  then  slowly 
moved  away,  stopping  every 
few  yards  to  stand  and  look 
again :  there  was  neither  fear 
nor  meanness  in  their  appear- 
ance or  behaviour.  I  have 
seen  lions  stalking  game,  and  I 
have  myself  been  stalked  by 
them.  If  I  could  have  en- 
couraged myself  with  the  con- 


viction of  their  cowardliness 
when  I  was  the  quarry  and 
they  the  hunters,  it  would  have 
put  a  different  aspect  on  the 
situation.  We  were  at  this 
time  living  in  a  station  over 
seventy  miles  from  the  nearest 
connecting-link  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  when  man- 
eating  lions  took  possession  of 
the  one  road  which  led  to  this 
link,  things  became  serious.  A 
large  troop  was  reported ;  and 
the  natives  maintained  that 
this  troop  ran  along  in  the 
grass  parallel  with  the  caravan 
road  (a  path  some  ten  inches 
wide),  and  having  selected  the 
most  edible  member  of  the 
caravan,  jumped  upon  him  like 
a  flash,  and  seizing  him,  dis- 
appeared as  quickly  as  they 
came.  Our  mail -runners,  at- 
tached to  whom  were  a  couple 
of  native  police  armed  with 
rifles,  were  several  times  at- 
tacked. Finally,  as  the  mail- 
party  was  camping  one  night — 
fortunately  for  it,  with  a  native 
caravan — the  lions  became  so 
bold  that,  in  spite  of  fires,  they 
sprang  upon  a  native  and 
carried  him  off  into  the  bush. 
The  rest  of  the  party  sat 
paralysed  with  terror,  while 
the  lions  made  a  second  and  a 
third  return,  each  time  taking 
a  man.  It  was  a  pitch-black 
night,  and  only  growls,  snarls, 
and  the  tearing  of  flesh  could 
be  heard.  The  police  fired  all 
their  ammunition  at  the  place 
from  which  the  noises  came, 
seized  the  mail  -  bags,  and  in 
inky  darkness  peopled  with 
horrors,  and  on  a  track  which 
ran  and  wound  through  thick 
bush,  rushed  into  the  Fort — a 
good  three  hours  away.  It 
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would  have  been  inhuman  to 
expect  men  to  work  on  a  road 
in  this  condition,  and  yet  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  lay  beyond.  We 
hunted  the  lions  ourselves  till 
we  were  worn  out,  but  never 
even  got  a  glimpse  of  them. 
Then  they  attacked  our  camp 
one  night ;  but  the  reception 
they  received  was  such  that  we 
presumed  the  smell  of  white 
men  was  from  thenceforth  dis- 
agreeable to  them  —  at  any 
rate,  they  never  came  near  us 
again.  We  next  built  a  shelter, 
sixteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  enable  the  mail-runners  to 
sleep  in  safety,  and  on  one 
night  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  dozen  lions.  The  men  were 
safe  but  unhappy :  the  lions 
sat  in  a  circle,  licking  their 
chops,  till  the  sun  had  risen, 
when  they  regretfully  left  their 
unobtainable  meal.  Many  re- 
cord runs  were  accomplished 
in  those  days. 

Our  next  camp  was  in  an  ab- 
solutely uninhabited  and  deso- 
late region  of  rolling  grass 
plains.  The  only  trees  visible 
in  any  direction  fringed  the 
river-beds,  and  were  stunted 
and  sparse  in  growth,  for  the 
rivers  only  exist  as  such  dur- 
ing the  rains.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  consist  of  sand- 
tracks,  and  the  sole  method  of 
obtaining  water  is  by  digging. 
One  day  when  we  were  out 
map-making  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  pile  of  torn  and  dis- 
coloured native  garments,  some 
bracelets,  and  beads,  scattered 
across  the  road :  otherwise 
there  were  no  signs  of  life — not 
a  single  head  of  game  or  even 
a  solitary  bird.  It  seemed 


curious,  as   the   grass   was   in 
good  condition,  and  water  was 
within   easy  reach    for  game. 
Biding   along    the  river -bank 
we  suddenly  saw  a  lion,  about 
two  hundred  yards  away  and 
making  for  the  river.     We  dis- 
mounted, and  as  we  did  so  saw 
that  our  one  lion  had  turned 
into    a     dozen     (possibly    the 
man-eating  troop),  all  slowly 
trotting   down    to    the    river. 
My  husband  fired  twice,  drop- 
ping   a    lion    each    time :    the 
others    disappeared.      As    the 
grass   was    long,    and   even   a 
mortally  hit  lion  may  still   be 
dangerous,    my    husband   sug- 
gested that  I  should  ride  back 
to  camp,  while  he  waited  till 
I  was  well  on  my  way  before 
starting    to  pick  up  the    lions 
and   following    up    the    troop. 
Reluctantly    I     started    back, 
accompanied   by   my   saw    (an 
unarmed    Swahili)     and     two 
native  gun-bearers,  one  carry- 
ing my  rifle  and  the  other  my 
shot-gun.     We  had  been  going 
about  half  an  hour,  and  were 
well   away    from    everywhere, 
when  I  noticed  that  my  pony 
was  exceedingly  restless.    Look- 
ing round  for  the  cause,  I  saw 
that   we   were   being  followed 
by   the   lions :    I   could   count 
six,  the  first  of  the  troop  being 
not     more     than     a     hundred 
yards  away.     I  told  the  men 
we  were  being  followed,   cau- 
tioned them  not  to  run,  as  this 
would     inevitably    bring     the 
lions  on  us  with  a  rush,  and 
turning  off  at  a   right   angle, 
hoped  that  we  should  by  this 
altered   course    put    them    off 
our  track.     My  sais  was  walk- 
ing ahead  of  me,  the  gun-bear- 
ers behind.      We   went   along 
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briskly  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  on  looking  back  I  saw  the 
two  gun-bearers  running  away 
as  fast  as  they  could  go.  No 
calling  would  have  brought 
them  back :  they  were  too 
panic-stricken  to  care,  or  even 
to  hear.  My  sais  and  I  were 
left  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  being  alone  on  the  middle  of 
an  uninhabited  plain,  a  good 
hour  from  camp,  with  at  least 
half  a  dozen  lions  following  us — 
and  between  us  and  my  husband 
and  his  men  our  only  weapon 
of  defence  was  my  white  um- 
brella !  The  sais  was  luckily 
a  fast  runner,  so  telling  him  to 
catch  hold  of  my  stirrup,  and 
devoutly  hoping  the  lions 
would  prefer  the  gun-bearers 
to  us,  we  set  off  at  a  good  fast 
gallop.  I  was  trying  to  keep 
one  eye  on  our  road  (we  were 
quite  off  the  track,  and  might 
have  fallen  into  anything) 
and  the  other  on  the  lions, 
when  an  exclamation  from  my 
sais,  and  a  loud  snorting  and 
stamping  in  front,  brought  me 
very  much  back  to  my  pony's 
nose,  under  which  a  large  and 
angry  rhinoceros  had  just 
arisen.  It  was  rather  start- 
ling for  us  all,  and  certainly, 
under  the  circumstances,  the 
rhino  was  quite  superfluous. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  must 
have  got  wind  of  the  lions, 
and  thinking  we  were  of  the 
party,  fled  past  us  and  on  to 
them.  Whether  he  was  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  them  as 
he  was  to  us,  I  cannot  say  :  we 
did  not  wait  to  see,  but  set  off 
again,  not  stopping  till  we 
were  within  sight  of  camp. 
The  sergeant  was  much  dis- 
turbed at  my  hasty  and  un- 


attended arrival,  and  on  hear- 
ing that  I  had  started  with 
two  gun -bearers,  sent  out  to 
find  them.  They  reached  camp 
much  chastened,  and  later  on 
received  a  part  of  what  they 
deserved,  it  being  unfortun- 
ately impossible  to  punish  such 
misdeeds  adequately. 

Meanwhile  my  husband  was 
having  a  very  unpleasant  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  He  was  quietly 
waiting  for  me  to  have  got 
well  out  of  reach,  and  was  just 
thinking  of  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  lions,  when  he  saw, 
coming  as  fast  as  it  could,  and 
from  the  very  point  at  which  I 
had  disappeared,  a  rhinoceros. 
The  rhino  had  certainly  arrived 
very  hurriedly,  and  looked 
guilty ;  but  then  rhinos  always 
look  as  if  they  had  been  doing 
things  they  ought  not  to  have 
done.  Anyway,  this  one,  after 
appearing  at  a  hand -gallop, 
stopped  and  remained  just  be- 
tween my  husband  and  the' 
road  I  was  on.  Here  was  a 
dilemma :  my  husband  could 
not  fire  for  fear  of  driving  the 
rhino  back  on  me,  and  he 
equally  could  not  approach  the 
beast  for  the  same  reason.  So, 
nolens  volens,  he  was  compelled 
to  wait  where  he  was  until 
the  full  time  for  my  return  to 
camp  had  passed.  When  this 
was  over  he  left  lions  and 
rhino  and  posted  into  camp 
as  fast  as  he  could,  arriving 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
realise  that  I  had  had  a  rather 
marvellous  escape.  The  sequel 
to  this  episode  is  too  good  to 
miss.  On  our  return  to  the 
station  a  large  number  of 
natives  arrived.  We  inquired 
where  they  had  come  from, 
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and  hearing  that  it  was  from 
the  same  direction  as  ourselves, 
expressed  surprise  at  not  hav- 
ing seen  them  en  route. 
"Oh,"  they  said,  "you  did 
not  see  us,  but  we  saw  you." 
They  then  proceeded  to  tell 
us,  with  the  utmost  naivete, 
that  they  had  seen  our  camp 
and  decided  to  make  a  night 
attack  on  it.  When  it  got 
dusk  they  crept  up  in  the 
long  grass,  which  completely 
hid  them,  and  surrounded  the 
camp,  hoping  that  before  long 
our  fires  would  go  out  (such 
things  as  guards  and  sentries 
being  outside  their  reckoning), 
and  thus  simplify  matters  for 
them.  As  they  were  silently 
lying  in  wait  our  lions  again 
appeared  on  the  scene,  probably 
with  a  similar  design  of  attack 
upon  the  camp ;  but  finding  a 
living  barricade  surrounding  it, 
they  turned  their  attention  to 
this  and  routed  it,  first  killing 
and  eating  some  half-dozen  of 
the  natives.  It  was  a  curious 
ddnoument.  The  natives  them- 
selves regarded  it  as  an  excel- 
lent joke,  and  we  utilised  the 
occasion  by  pointing  out  the 
danger,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  in  attempting  to  attack 
white  men. 

It  is  unusual  to  have  per- 
sonal cognisance  of  being 
stalked  by  lions,  as  in  the 
event  of  the  stalk  being  suc- 
cessful one  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  describe  or  probably 
even  to  know  of  it,  and  un- 
successful stalks  on  the  part  of 
lions  are  rare.  I  have  been 
particularly  lucky  in  experi- 
encing two  unsuccessful  lion 
stalks  —  the  second  within  a 
few  months  of  the  first,  though 
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in  quite  a  different  district. 
This  time  we  were  much 
nearer  civilisation,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  twenty  odd  miles 
from  the  railway ;  but  lions  are 
no  respecters  of  empire-making, 
and  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  impeded  its  advance. 
On  a  day  which  became  un- 
pleasantly hot,  we  started  out 
to  inspect  a  road.  It  was  a 
new  and  very  superior  road, 
but  half  a  dozen  springs  had 
suddenly  appeared  on  it  and  had 
temporarily  converted  it  into 
a  stream.  We  arrived  fairly 
early,  and  my  husband,  after  the 
necessary  inspection,  marked 
out  the  track ;  and  having  dis- 
posed of  business,  and  being 
in  need  of  meat,  we  cut  across 
the  plains  to  where  a  large 
herd  of  Thomson's  gazelle 
were  grazing.  As  by  this 
time  (10  A.M.)  the  heat  was 
oppressive,  and  an  extra  ride 
over  the  sun-baked  plains  did 
not  appeal  to  me,  I  decided 
to  sit  down  on  the  road  and 
wait  until  my  husband  had 
bagged  his  animal.  Niggers 
can  sleep  anywhere  and  any- 
how ;  so  before  many  moments 
had  passed  the  half-dozen  I 
had  with  me  were  snoring  hap- 
pily, and  I  myself  was  not  very 
wide  awake.  My  pony  had 
been  turned  loose,  and  was 
grazing  just  behind  us,  and 
away  from  the  road.  The 
entire  assembly  must  have 
been  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness for  some  time,  when  I 
suddenly  jumped  into  wakeful- 
ness,  for,  so  close  that  it  was 
almost  upon  us,  I  heard  a  lion 
grunt.  Every  one  was  up  in 
a  moment,  though  the  men 
persisted  that  it  was  one  of 
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themselves  snoring.  The  grass 
was  long  and  nothing  could  be 
seen,  silence  was  everywhere, 
and  my  pony  continued  to 
graze  quietly.  I  began  to 
think  I  had  been  dreaming, 
and  was  just  going  to  settle 
down  again  when,  distinct  and 
unmistakable,  came  another 
grunt.  All  the  men  were  on 
the  alert  this  time,  and  no  one 
claimed  the  noise :  still  we 
could  see  nothing,  and  we 
knew  lions  were  close.  At  this 
juncture  I  had  a  brilliant  in- 
spiration :  I  caught  my  pony 
and  jumped  on  to  his  back, 
from  which  elevation  it  was 
possible  to  see  right  over  the 
grass.  There,  sure  enough,  not 
ten  yards  away,  was  a  large 
lion,  sitting  up  like  a  cat  and 
watching  us.  As  we  saw  one 
another  he  dropped  :  lions  will 
drop  like  this  in  the  grass  and 
remain  quite  hidden,  in  a  man- 
ner that  enables  them  to  move 
off  without  being  visible.  My 


husband    was    fortunately   re- 
turning,   so   we   were   able   to 
give  chase  at  once.     We  saw 
nothing    further    till    we    had 
gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
small  dry  river-bed,  we  caught 
sight   of   eight   lions :    it   was 
only  a  glimpse,   and   they   al- 
most immediately  disappeared 
into  a  patch  of  thick  reeds  on 
the  edge  of  a   swamp.      How 
long    they    had    been    taking 
stock  of  us  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  and  why,  as  they  evidently 
meant  business  (lions  cannot  be 
accused  of  suffering  from  vulgar 
curiosity,  and  this  is  the  only 
other  solution  to  be  given  of 
their  behaviour),  they  did  not 
take  one  of  the  men,  the  pony, 
or  myself,  is  to    this  day   an 
unsolved    mystery.      Incidents 
of  this  description  are  of  such 
common  occurrence  in   Africa 
that    daily   occupations    suffer 
more  through  excess  of  incident 
than  from  monotony  of  routine. 
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BY  A  PHILISTINE. 


THAT  kindly  man,  G.  S. 
Maryatt,  the  dry-fly  fisher  of 
the  last  century  as  he  may 
be  styled,  stuck  to  his  theory 
through  thick  and  through  thin, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  denied  that  the  old  angler 
was  justified  in  his  practice. 
Yet  I  used  to  think  that  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  his  experience 
the  experience  of  all,  and  to 
press  the  fruits  of  it  upon  his 
fellows,  he  was  too  unmindful 
that  a  dry-fly  fisher  like  George 
Maryatt  comes  but  once  in  a 
generation.  Such  experts,  such 
rare  bigots,  alas !  are  few. 
Most  of  us  are  only  the  spaniels 
of  the  angling  world,  and  it  is 
as  the  apes  and  echoes  of  other 
fishers  that  we  discover  our 
bigotry.  From  that  foolish 
zeal  no  social  condition  remains 
unspotted.  It  snaps  its  fingers 
at  expense.  Matter  not  the 
fish,  be  it  trout  or  salmon, 
barbel  or  pike  or  roach,  each 
contributes  votaries  to  the  ovine 
crowd.  There  are  bigots  of  the 
Lea  style  and  of  the  Nottingham 
style  in  roach-fishing,  even  as 
there  are  the  hackle-fly  bigots 
of  Yorkshire  and  they  of  the 
winged -fly  of  Derbyshire  and 
the  south  ;  ground-bait  bigots 
no  fewer  than  down-  and  across- 
and  up-stream  fly  bigots, — an 
infinite  variety,  some  of  whom 
it  may  amuse  the  reader  to 
contemplate. 

The  charge  being  one  of 
bigotry  from  sole  to  crown, 
the  evidence  may  begin  with 


the  angler's  dress,  and  first  of 
all  with  his  waders.  Among 
my  angling  acquaintance  I 
number  one  who  swears  by  a 
pattern  of  rubber  boot  with 
a  sole  of  felt.  It  is  a  really 
excellent  design  for  the  southern 
chalk  stream  which  we  gener- 
ally frequent,  and  others  with 
myself  have  been  grateful  to 
him  for  it.  But  when  we  go 
to  fish,  say,  the  rocky  Derby- 
shire Derwent  and  the  Cumber- 
land Eden,  behold  him  in  the 
rubber  boots  and  felt  soles,  un- 
willing to  hear  a  word  against 
their  suitability  for  these  waters, 
though  truly  one  might  as  well 
elect  to  play  ping-pong  in  one's 
golfing  boots.  I  am  persuaded 
that  his  is  not  an  unusual  case 
among  anglers.  Most  salmon- 
and  trout-fishers,  you  will  find, 
pin  their  faith  to  one  pattern 
of  wader,  and  use  it  on  all 
rivers,  at  all  seasons,  amid  all 
conditions.  Possibly,  like  my 
friendrs,  it  is  a  pattern  of 
their  own  devising,  excellently 
adapted  for  the  water  they 
usually  fish, — a  valuable  re- 
sult of  specialisation,  in  short. 
Bigots  all  of  them,  neverthe- 
less, in  their  failure  to  appreciate 
that  circumstances  alter  cases ! 
So  with  the  angler  of  the  one 
and  only  coat.  It  is  rather  sad 
to  find  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
an  elegant  well-cut  garment,  so 
suitable  for  his  south- country 
waters,  appear  in  it  on  the  Tees, 
say,  where  the  river  is  deep- 
flowing,  and  immediately  sub- 
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merges  the  lower  pockets.  It 
may  be  thought  that  he  errs 
through  ignorance  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Tees ;  but  no : 
for  in  view  of  its  deeps  he 
has  adopted  special  wading- 
trousers,  and  actually  has  de- 
vised a  button  upon  which  to 
turn  back  the  lowest  pockets! 
The  absurdest  bigot  I  can  re- 
member was  one  from  the  North 
who  appeared  on  the  Darenth 
with  high  trousers  and  a  short 
tight  jacket,  and  would  have 
persuaded  us  that  no  other  rig 
was  equal  to  that,  for  had  not 
his  experience  at  home  taught 
him  so ! 

Come  now  to  the  angler's 
tackle,  and  first  of  all  to  that 
important  part  of  it,  his  rod. 
If  the  question  were  asked, 
What  are  the  constituents  of 
a  good  fly-rod?  the  unanimous 
answer  I  suppose  would  be, 
Action,  balance,  and  power. 
It  might  be  thought  that  these 
in  perfect  accord  could  easily 
be  found ;  yet  I  would  under- 
take to  fill  a  number  of  '  Maga  ' 
with  the  diverse  theories  as  to 
how  to  build  the  perfect  fly- 
rod.  My  own  is  that,  if  choice 
be  allowed  from  all  materials  of 
which  fly-rods  have  ever  been 
built,  the  best  combination 
would  be  a  blue-mahoe  butt,  a 
built-cane  centre,  and  a  green- 
heart  top.  That  would  be  my 
ideal  rod;  but  I  have  little  hope 
of  getting  such  a  rod  built  for 
me,  at  any  rate  by  one  maker. 
The  famous  greenheart  rods 
of  noted  Scottish  and  English 
makers  still  hold  their  own, 
but  amongst  the  reasons  for  the 
modern  vogue  of  built-oane  are 
the  scarcity  of  the  material  of  a 
good  quality  in  which  the  older 


rods  were  built,  and  the  rivalry 
which  the  old  manufacturers 
have  met  with  in  the  firms  who 
have  made  built-cane  a  special- 
ity. Add  to  these  the  specialisa- 
tion in  manufacture  which  has 
run  parallel  with  the  faddism 
of  anglers  themselves,  and  you 
have  my  reasons  for  despairing 
of  getting  my  ideal  rod  per- 
fectly built  in  any  one  work- 
shop. In  practice,  therefore,  I 
should  advise  the  young  fly- 
fisher  to  have  a  rod  throughout 
of  cane,  as  being  the  material 
probably  in  which  one  can  with 
most  certainty  get  a  rod  wholly 
built  in  any  action,  and  there- 
fore the  material  which  is  most 
likely  to  realise  one's  ideals. 
I  say  "probably,"  because  of 
all  bigots  he  is  the  most  foolish 
who  dogmatises  about  the  build 
of  another  man's  rod. 

Among  those  who  strongly 
advocate  the  older  make  of  rod 
are  fishermen  so  expert  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  listen  to 
other  advice  than  theirs.  But, 
then,  anglers  equally  notable  as 
ardently  declare  for  the  built- 
cane.  It  comes  to  a  choice  of 
experts,  therefore,  for  those 
(and  they  are  the  majority  of 
anglers)  who  are  ready  to 
listen  to  any  teaching  save 
that  of  their  own  experience. 
Thus  there  arises  that  great 
body  of  second-hand  bigots 
who,  without  the  justification 
of  the  specialists  by  whose 
advocacy  of  particular  patterns 
and  methods  the  fly-fisher's  art 
is  brought  step  by  step  to  per- 
fection, weary  us  with  their 
cries  about  rods  which  are  only 
parrot  cries.  An  eminent  fisher, 
let  us  say,  is  happy  in  having  a 
fine  old  greenheart,  and  is  never 
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weary  of  singing  its  praises  :  in 
his  distinguished  use  of  green- 
heart  he  unconsciously  becomes 
the  bell-wether  of  a  flock  of 
"  greenheartites "  (pardon  the 
word).  Or  perhaps  another 
well-known  angler  has  written 
a  book  in  which  he  records  his 
high  opinion  of  built-cane ;  and 
immediately  "built-cane"  is  in 
the  mouths  of  a  following  who 
call  him  Master,  greatly  to  his 
discomfort.  What  would  they 
say  did  they  know  that,  while 
he  advocates  built-cane  (be- 
cause it  is  the  most  practical 
material  for  most  anglers' 
necessities),  he  himself  uses  a 
greenheart  of  which  he  is  the 
lucky  possessor  ?  Such  happens 
often.  But  the  second-hand 
bigots  know  nothing  of  that, 
and  continue  their  tale  of  the 
incomparable  merits  of  built- 
cane. 

The  foolishness  of  all  this 
becomes  clear  when  we  reflect 
that  howsoever  great  an 
authority  the  apostle  of  a 
particular  build  of  rod  may  be, 
in  that  matter  he  can  only  be 
an  authority  for  himself.  In 
the  case  of  waders  or  of  a  coat 
or  basket  or  reel,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  choice  is  merely  a 
question  of  water -conditions. 
Given  a  pattern  serviceable  on 
a  particular  river  for  one  angler, 
on  that  particular  river  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  serviceable 
for  all.  It  is  otherwise  with  a 
rod,  for  here  there  enters  into 
the  problem  a  new  equation, — 
the  physique  and  build  and 
temper — in  short,  the  entire  in- 
dividuality— of  the  angler  him- 
self. A  rod  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  angler,  or  it  ought  to  be: 
it  is  the  extension  of  his  fore- 


arm,— that  is  all.  The  angler, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  fitted 
with  his  rod  as  carefully  as 
ever  shooter  is  with  his  gun. 
The  experience  of  his  Prophet 
is  really  no  proper  guide  for  the 
bigot  at  second  hand ;  who, 
consequently,  in  preaching  a 
borrowed  gospel  very  frequently 
is  perpetuating  error.  One 
individual  and  personal  pref- 
erence I  have  observed  in 
disputatious  argument  upon 
Short  rods  v.  Long  rods:  out- 
side of  the  experts,  little  men 
swear  by  long  rods,  and  long 
men  by  short.  Otherwise,  most 
fly-fishers  seem  to  set  their 
minds  on  a  particular  make  of 
rod,  for  reasons  altogether  out- 
side of  their  own  experience, 
and  they  are  not  happy  till 
they  get  it.  Or,  rather,  until 
they  think  they  get  it ;  for  get 
it  they  never  do.  They  give 
their  order  to  the  maker  in 
accordance  with  some  special 
design;  but,  though  they  may 
not  know  it,  it  is  not  the  rod 
they  ordered  that  is  sent  home 
to  them.  For  the  action  of  any 
rod  cannot  be  precisely  copied. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
great  rod  -  manufacturer  will 
bear  me  out  in  this.  And  so 
to  the  other  futilities  of  the 
rod-bigot  has  to  be  added  this  : 
he  doesn't  even  get  that  which 
he  says  and  believes  he  has  got. 
Specialisation  in  the  making 
and  fitting  of  rods,  marvellous 
as  is  the  perfection  to  which  it 
has  been  brought, — and  the 
modern  built-cane  rod  in  eleven 
sections  is  certainly  a  marvel, — 
has  encouraged  a  great  deal  of 
foolishness  in  the  ruck  of  fly- 
fishers.  Material  and  fittings 
are  made  too  much  of.  Blind- 
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fold  an  angler,  the  expertest, 
put  a  rod  into  his  hand,  and  (for- 
bidding him  to  apply  the  test 
of  feel  to  the  shape,  hexagonal 
or  round)  ask  him  to  judge  of 
the  rod  by  the  casting  power  of 
it,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
will  be  wrong  in  his  guess  as  to 
the  material  used  in  its  build. 
The  clever  angler,  if  he  is  driven 
into  a  corner,  can  do  wonders 
with  an  indifferent  rod;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  finest 
product  of  the  manufacturer's 
skill  avails  little  in  the  hands 
of  a  duffer.  It  is  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  make  a 
rod  that  will  make  an  angler. 
The  rod  is  the  test  of  the 
angler,  and  equally  the  angler 
is  the  test  of  the  rod.  What  is 
best  for  one  is  not  necessarily 
best  for  another.  Hear  then 
this  counsel,  O  novice !  If  you 
would  be  fitted  with  a  rod, 
place  yourself  in  a  good  manu- 
facturer's hands,  put  his  advice 
to  the  test  for  yourself  at  the 
river  -  side,  judge  sagaciously 
between  your  own  experience 
and  the  opinion  of  any  expert 
who  offers  one,  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  second-hand  bigots. 
Finally,  having  made  an  excel- 
lent choice  beware  of  becoming 
a  bigot  of  that  choice  in  turn. 
A  counsel  of  perfection,  no 
doubt;  for  which  of  us  is  free 
from  original  sin? 

Pass  now  to  the  angler's 
line.  Here,  wonderful  to  say, 
there  is  unanimity  as  to 
material.  Now  that  excellent 
lines  of  pure  silk  can  be  bought 
at  a  low  price,  the  only  reason 
for  preferring  the  old  silk-and- 
hair  has  been  removed ;  while 
for  some  inexplicable  reason 
the  faddists  have  fought  more 


shy  of  plaited  wire  than  gen- 
erally they  do  of  suchlike 
innovations.  No ;  the  cause 
in  which  the  line  bigots  are 
found  actively  taking  sides  is 
that  of  Taper-line  v.  Level-line, 
and  a  complicate  cause  it  is. 
The  level-line  explains  itself. 
The  taper-line,  I  may  say  for 
the  benefit  of  any  reader,  not 
a  fisher,  who  has  honoured  us 
with  his  company  so  far,  may 
be  either  a  line  with  a  single 
taper  or  a  line  with  a  double 
taper.  There  are  thus  three 
great  communions  of  line 
bigots ;  but  since  a  taper, 
where  used,  varies  in  grade 
with  every  style  of  sport  and 
may  vary  in  position  in  any 
one  style,  there  are  as  many 
bodies  of  dissent  from  the  taper 
communions  as  there  are  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  of  line  about 
which  to  disagree.  The  argu- ' 
ment  for  the  single  taper  is  that 
the  line  ought  to  be  a  true  ex- 
tension of  the  rod,  and  theoreti- 
cally it  is  unanswerable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  double  taper 
gives  increased  power  in  casting. 
For  long  casting,  especially  on 
heavy,  sluggish  streams,  where; 
you  have  to  get  well  over  the 
fish,  the  double  taper  is  often 
invaluable.  I  have  found  it  so, 
but  I  have  found  also  that  with 
the  double  taper  there  is  a 
double  drag  on  the  cast  and 
a  pull  which  prevent  the  correct 
extension  and  fall  which  the 
level  line  gives.  Perfection  of! 
close  plaiting  of  the  silk  line 
has  supplied  in  great  measure 
the  weight  and  power  found  in 
the  taper,  without  causing  that 
imperfection  in  alighting  to 
which  I  refer.  I  am  a  level- 
liner,  therefore,  but  none  of 
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your  bigoted  kind,  for  were  I 
to  go  down  to  the  Darenth  to- 
morrow it  would  be  with  a 
double  taper-line  in  my  equip- 
ment. Once  more,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  conditions.  Only,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  the  con- 
ditions that  would  justify  the 
far  from  uncommon  practice  of 
using  the  essentially  dry-fly 
(that  is,  tapered)  line  with  the 
essentially  wet-fly  (that  is,  more 
lissom)  rod. 

The  taper-cast,  like  the  taper- 
line,  is  essentially  dry-fly  equip- 
ment, but  sometimes  a  cast  of 
hair  is  substituted  for  it ;  and 
this  introduces  to  us  a  pretty 
variety,  known  as  the  Hairy 
Bigot,  which  is  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Yorkshire.  It  feeds 
almost  entirely  on  hairs  from 
the  tails  of  young  stallions, 
and  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence 
among  us  is  due  to  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  it  has  in 
finding  that  form  of  susten- 
ance. My  own  belief  is  that 
the  hairy  bigot  is  a  survival  of 
the  first  flight  of  that  graceful 
and  charming  species,  the  Fly- 
Fishers.  Let  me  explain  more 
particularly.  The  earliest  an- 
glers to  make  a  reputation  by 
the  use  of  the  fly  (if  I  am 
right)  were  satisfied  with  com- 
paratively small  fish,  and  when 
they  found  the  trout  becoming 
educated  they  very  wisely  and 
successfully  tried  for  them  with 
a  hair  cast.  The  fame  of  it 
spread  through  the  country-side 
and  beyond  it ;  anglers  every- 
where took  to  using  hair,  and 
on  mountain  burns  and  on 
streams  like  those  in  the  west 
of  England,  where  the  fish 
run  small  (mainly  because  the 
anglers  there  do  not  let  them 


grow  big),  in  fact  anywhere  for 
half-pounders,  the  angler  to-day 
will  do  very  wisely  in  following 
that  example.  The  hair-bigot, 
of  course,  does  anything  but 
wisely  in  using  it  in  rivers 
where  the  fish  run  to  as  many 
pounds  as  they  run  to  ounces 
on  the  waters  where  the  use  of 
hair  originated ;  still  less  wisely 
when  he  attaches  it  to  the 
modern  big  heavy  line  ;  and  the 
crown  of  his  folly  is  his  per- 
sistence in  it  after  his  adoption 
of  the  dry-fly  method,  which 
first  introduced  him  to  our 
notice. 

With  a  sense  of  strict  im- 
partiality, which  I  trust  has 
not  been  lost  upon  the  reader, 
I  turn  the  search-light  next 
upon  the  bigotry  which  en- 
tirely taboos  the  cast  of  hair. 
An  excellent  use  of  hair  in 
fishing  for  small  trout  has 
been  mentioned.  There  are 
others, — for  example,  in  fly- 
fishing for  dace,  and  in  bottom 
lines,  as  in  roach -fishing.  From 
all  these  the  bigots  of  gut  debar 
themselves.  Gut,  and  gut  only, 
say  they ;  and  of  course  there 
are  more  of  them  who  say  it 
now  that  drawn  gut  has  been 
introduced.  Drawn  gut  is  silk- 
worm gut,  the  diameter  of 
which  has  been  decreased  by 
a  special  process  of  drawing 
through  steel  plates, — and  a 
nice  lot  of  poor  stuff  the  pro- 
cess sometimes  puts  upon  the 
market !  Now  see  whither 
bigotry  leads  some  people.  They 
are  wedded  to  the  finest-drawn 
gut,  at  least  on  two  or  three 
lengths  of  their  cast.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
that  they  cast  over  a  fish  they 
do  not  require  this  gut  of  cob- 
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web  fineness ;  but  have  it  they 
must.  And  so  you  see  on  the 
Itohen  anglers  with  every  ex- 
pectation of  getting  into  a  three- 
or  four-pounder  using  gut  that 
originally  was  intended  only  to 
rival  hair  in  the  single  strand 
over  the  smaller  fish.  This  re- 
calls an  experience  of  my  own, 
when  I  went  out  trout-fishing 
with  a  dace  hair  cast  in  front 
of  a  gut  cast.  I  raised  big  fish, 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  strike. 
That,  surely,  was  carrying 
sportsmanlike  methods  to 
absurd  extremes ;  and  so,  it 
seems  to  me,  they  carry  them 
who  in  their  zeal  for  the  gossa- 
mer gut  handicap  themselves 
against  the  fish  until  they  are 
almost  entirely  out  of  the 
running. 

We  are  fairly  in  sight  now  of 
the  happiest  hunting-ground  of 
the  angling  bigot,  and  creels 
and  baskets  and  bags,  landing- 
nets  and  winches,  and  hooks 
with  a  hundred  kinds  of  eyes 
and  as  many  kinds  of  bends, 
each  with  its  champions,  must 
keep  our  feet  out  of  it  no  longer. 
These,  like  the  angler's  dress 
and  rod  and  line  and  cast,  are 
designed  for  his  greater  comfort 
and  good  practice  in  his  sport. 
They  do  not  greatly  concern 
the  fish.  It  is  the  subsequent 
proceedings  that  interest  him 
more.  He  is,  after  all,  the  chief 
party  in  the  game  of  deception 
which  the  angler  proposes  to 
play.  If  he  detect  the  little 
devil  masquerading  in  the  garb 
of  a  fairy  fly,  if  he  smell  the 
poison  in  the  mouthful  of  jam, 
— well  then,  the  game  doesn't 
come  off.  With  the  lure,  a  new 
act  begins,  and  a  fresh  character 
appears  upon  the  scene,  or  at 


least  makes  his  presence  in 
the  background  felt  and  indis- 
pensable. Unless  the  whole 
theory  of  angling  is  wrong 
from  the  beginning,  success  lies 
in  persuading  the  fish  that  the 
lure  is  natural  food,  and  the 
greatest  success  lies  in  deceiving 
the  fish  with  an  artificial  repro- 
duction of  that  particular  tid- 
bit of  natural  food  which  it 
fancies  most  at  the  moment. 
In  short,  angling  practice  is 
based  upon  knowledge  of  the 
tastes,  likings,  whims,  temper 
of  the  fish,  and  of  the  appear- 
ances of  the  various  creatures, 
alive  and  kicking  or  drowned 
and  limp,  upon  which  the  fish 
feed, — about  all  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  angler  is 
little  better  informed  than  any 
of  us  is  about  the  real  mind 
of  our  Japanese  allies.  This 
mystery  of  fish  life  has  the 
advantage  that  it  gives  value 
to  every  honest  record  of 
angling  experience ;  but  it. 
must  be  confessed  that  it  also 
covers  a  multitude  of  follies. 

We  have  reached  now  the 
Dry-fly  v.  Wet- fly  controversy. 
In  staking  out  the  claims  of 
the  dry-fly,  I  strive  to  be  im- 
partial, and  to  imagine  us 
happy  in  a  witness  on  that 
side  who  is  not  bigoted  beyond 
all  reasoning.  Hun  we  will 
require  to  justify  his  method 
and  to  explain  his  position. 
"  As  the  sport  of  fly  -  fishing 
progressed  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land," I  imagine  him  to  an- 
swer, "  the  number  of  anglers 
increased,  and  their  opportun- 
ities decreased.  They  had 
educated  the  trout  to  so  high 
a  pitch  that  save  in  the  May- 
fly season  it  was  almost  a  rare 
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thing  to  make  a  good  basket. 
It  was  then  that  the  experts 
among  them  took  special  note 
of  the  fact  that  in  their  waters, 
and  in  the  slow-flowing  rivers 
of  the  Midlands,  and  indeed  on 
rivers  everywhere,  the  big  fish 
take  up  their  feeding  positions 
for  the  most  part  in  the  quiet 
pools.  That  is  admitted;  and 
so  is  it  that  the  water -flies 
coming  to  the  surface  of  the  un- 
ruffled pools  do  so  again  and 
again,  dancing  and  fluttering 
above  and  floating  down  gently 
with  the  stream,  whereas  on 
the  heavy,  rough  -  tumbling 
water  they  are  speedily  drowned 
and  carried  below.  That  is  not 
all.  The  larvae  when  they 
hatch  in  quiet  waters  have  a 
chance  of  rising  steadily  to  the 
surface  and  developing  beauti- 
fully into  the  perfect  flies.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  hatched 
below  a  heavy  run  are  apt  to 
be  swept  down  with  the  cur- 
rent." (Here,  no  doubt,  our 
witness  is  not  stating  a  fact, 
but  airing  a  theory;  in  sup- 
port of  which,  however,  it  may 
be  noted  that  many  of  the 
most  deadly  wet  -  fly  patterns 
are  closer  representations  of 
undeveloped  than  of  developed 
flies.)  "The  experts,  then," 
our  obliging  dry-fly  man  con- 
tinues his  argument,  "modi- 
fied the  wet -fly  principle  as 
applied  to  these  big  fish  in  slow- 
flowing  streams,  until  there 
was  developed  the  modern  dry- 
fly  method.  If  these  big  fel- 
lows were  to  be  beaten,  it  was 
imperative,  following  nature, 
to  float  the  lure  over  them,  and 
in  this  way  the  cast  of  several 
flies  gave  place  to  that  of  a 
single  fly.  By  times  the  float- 


ing power  of  the  single  fly  was 
increased.  Wings  were  given 
to  many  patterns  that  pre- 
viously had  not  been  winged. 
The  wings  were  enlarged  next ; 
then  there  were  introduced 
double  wings  and  various  mate- 
rials for  floating  bodies.  The 
succeeding  stage,  additions  to 
the  hackles,  was  followed  by 
still  more  wing,  and  ultimately 
by  rolled  wings.  By -and -by 
the  feathers  were  soaked  in 
various  solutions — always  still 
as  a  means  of  floating  the  fly 
— and  lately  they  have  been 
anointed  with  an  '  odourless ' 
paraffin."  This  is  the  stage, 
then,  at  which  the  dry-fly  fisher 
finds  himself  at  present  in  his 
evolution  of  natural  action ;  but 
almost  certainly  a  further  de- 
velopment will  come,  and  that, 
I  could  prophesy,  will  be  with 
the  introduction  of  a  hollow, 
transparent  body  and  a  natural 
wing. 

I  hope  that  this  argument 
which  I  have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dry-fly  fisher  does 
not  do  him  an  injustice.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  does,  and 
therefore  I  am  fortified  in  com- 
menting upon  it  at  the  expense 
somewhat  of  dry-fly  bigotry.  I 
note,  then,  that  the  dry-fly  is 
comparatively  a  modern  inven- 
tion, true  daughter  of  Necessity, 
forced  upon  anglers  on  water  of 
a  certain  character.  The  infer- 
ence surely  is  not  wrong  that 
there  is  water  of  another  char- 
acter (hereafter  known  as  the 
"  other  water  "),  where  the  fail- 
ure of  the  older  method  was 
not  so  manifest ;  and  presum- 
ably water  of  both  kinds  is  to 
be  found  in  any  river.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  older  method 
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is  taboo  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  many  rivers,  I  might 
be  led  to  conclude  that  on  the 
"  other  water  "  the  dry  -  fly, 
though  not  imperative,  has 
been  tried  and  found  more 
successful  than  the  wet-fly.  I 
know  that  on  the  Itchen  the 
dry-fly  man  deliberately  passes 
running  streams  where  the  wet- 
fly  might  be  effective.  Why? 
Because  these  streams  are  not 
suited  to  his  dry-fly  practice !  It 
is  possible,  I  think,  to  cultivate 
too  pedantic  a  conscience.  But 
what  would  I  have  him  do  ?  he 
asks  in  wonder.  Well,  he  could 
ruffle  the  wings  of  his  dry-fly, 
or  reduce  them,  or  remove  them, 
and  fish  these  running  waters 
in  the  wet-fly  manner.  Better 
still,  he  could  keep  a  stock  of 
wet  flies,  and  change  his  casts 
and  his  practice  with  the  change 
of  water.  That,  surely,  is 
common-sense.  Far  be  it  from 
me,  however,  to  pretend  that  I 
made  this  my  own  practice  at 
the  dictates  of  sound  sense. 
Some  years  ago  I  went  to  fish 
a  river  in  the  north  of  England 
with  friends  who  lived  by  its 
banks.  They  were  wet -fly 
fishers :  I  question,  indeed,  if 
a  dry-fly  had  been  cast  a 
hundred  times  over  that  water. 
I  had  fished  it  often  in  my 
young  and  wet-fly  days,  and  I 
wished  to  seem  to  fish  it  wet-fly 
still ;  but  I  was  then  going 
with  so  full  a  sail  on  the  dry-fly 
tack  that  I  took  dry-fly  equip- 
ment with  me  that  day.  My 
bigotry  had  an  undeserved  re- 
ward. For  through  it  I  dis- 
covered then,  what  has  been 
my  reasoned  practice  ever  since, 
— to  fish  the  running  streams 
with  the  wet-fly,  and  the  still 


pools  with  the  dry,  passing  no 
water,  and,  in  the  result,  re- 
ceiving a  rich  harvest  of  trout. 
Sound  common-sense,  is  it  not  ? 
For  I  do  not  find  in  the 
argument  of  our  dry-fly  friend 
any  assertion  of  essential  virtue 
in  the  dry-fly  or  of  original  sin 
in  the  wet.  The  most  that  is 
claimed  for  the  dry-fly,  I  take 
it,  is  that  it  kills  more  heavy 
fish,  and  even  may  be  necessary 
to  kill  any  fish,  in  certain 
waters.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
for  it,  surely,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, or  even  useful,  on  waters 
which  those  who  fish  with  it 
carefully  avoid.  Why,  then, 
the  taboo  of  the  wet-fly  even 
on  these  waters  where  the  wet- 
fly  would  undoubtedly  be  suc- 
cessful ?  Because  the  dry-fly 
is  the  proper  presentment  of  the 
natural  fly  upon  the  water? 
If  that  is  the  dry-fly  bigot's 
argument,  and  I  understand 
it  is  one  of  them,  'tis  such  as 
is  my  aversion.  The  winged 
fly  is  no  liker  the  fly  on  the 
surface  than  is  the  hackle  fly 
the  fly  beneath  it ;  and  it  is 
news  that  a  drowned  fly  is 
less  a  thing  of  nature  than  a 
living  one.  There  lurks  in  the 
arrogant  claim  of  the  dry-fly 
bigot  a  pretension  to  superior 
virtue  which  makes  it  partic- 
ularly pleasant  to  catch  him 
in  backsliding.  Have  at  him 
then !  How  comes  he  to  adopt 
patterns  of  flies  which,  in  the 
natural  state,  the  fish  find  in 
great  numbers  below  the  sur- 
face in  a  drowned  or  partially 
drowned  condition?  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  thousands  of 
smaller  water-flies  that,  falling 
on  the  surface  of  a  broken 
stream,  or  hatching  from  the 
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bottom  in  a  rough  water,  are 
not  strong  enough  for  the 
battle,  and  are  carried  down : 
all  the  hackle  flies,  the  spider 
flies,  Yorkshire  bloas  and  Derby- 
shire bumbles,  patterns  of  which 
are  winged  by  the  dry-fly  man. 
Take  the  various  well-known 
thin-bodied,  single-hackled  flies 
of  the  wet-fly  man,  the  yellows, 
olives,  blues,  which  are  found 
in  the  dry-fly  fisher's  books 
labelled  watery  duns,  olives, 
and  so  forth :  there  is  no  get- 
ting away  from  the  fact  that 
these  in  some  waters  are  often 
better  presentments  of  the 
natural  insect  when  dressed  as 
wet  -  flies  than  when  dressed 
with  wings.  Then,  again,  in 
the  case  of  the  duns  where 
winging  admittedly  improves 
their  verisimilitude,  why  does 
the  dry-fly  man  overwing  them 
out  of  all  recognition?  The 
single-winged  dry-fly  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  fly- 
dresser's  art :  it  is  so  perfect 
a  beauty  that  nature  could 
not  better  it.  But  double 
wings  at  once  depart  from 
the  gauzy  creation  of  nature; 
and  what  shall  we  say,  then, 
of  rolled  wings  ?  The  legs  of 
the  natural  insect  are  fairly 
well  reproduced  by  a  turn  or 
two  —  no  more  —  of  natural 
cock's  hackle;  but  when  two 
or  more  hackles  are  made  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  body 
and  cause  the  lure  to  float 
"like  a  haystack,"  what  comes 
of  all  the  talk  of  fidelity  to 
nature  ?  Mark,  I  am  not  deny- 
ing that  the  dry-fly  man  kills 
with  such.  But  that  he  does 
kill  is  rather  against  his  theory 
of  naturalness,  is  it  not  ? 

I   can   conceive  of  the  wet- 


fly  bigots  chortling  over  these 
flouts  at  the  zealot  of  the  dry- 
fly,  but  I  have  a  word  for  them 
now.  Should  any  practitioner 
of  the  dry-fly  say  to  me,  "My 
method  is  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  fly-fishing  art,"  I  go 
with  him  all  the  way  in 
that  arrogance.  And  if  he  de- 
fend his  avoidance  of  certain 
stretches  of  his  river,  and  the 
limitation  of  his  sport  to  one 
method,  by  saying,  "  I  am  nice 
in  my  taste — I  like  the  fine 
wine  of  life,  and  put  all 
commoner  vintages  from  me," 
— well,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
any  answer  to  him,  save  that, 
for  myself,  I  should  feel  that 
to  be  a  little  unwise,  and  just 
a  little  snobbish.  I  remember 
Montaigne's  saying,  "  The  worst 
quality  of  a  gentleman  is  fastid- 
iousness, and  the  being  tied  to 
a  certain  particular  way ;  and 
it  is  particular  if  it  be  not 
pliable  and  adaptive  ! "  Still, 
no  one  is  to  be  blamed  for 
preferring  the  best,  and  that 
dry-fly  (ishing  and  not  wet-fly 
is  the  best  may  well  be  any 
man's  opinion.  The  delicate 
sure  casting  over  a  fish  that 
you  see  and  know  there,  that 
fish  and  no  other;  having  him 
open  his  mouth  and  suck  down 
the  fly  at  that  precise  spot, 
there  and  no  other,  where  you 
judged  it  must  be  taken  if  it 
were  taken  at  all ;  just  that 
mingled  certainty  and  doubt, 
calculation  and  surprise,  — 
surely  that  is  the  cream  of 
the  sport.  I  am  aware  of 
what  the  wet -fly  man  says. 
He  says  that  he  knows  just 
as  well  as  does  the  dry-fly 
fisher  the  precise  spot  where 
the  trout  is  lying,  and  as 
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exactly  the  moment  he  will 
rise.  I  readily  admit  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  his  river 
which  he  possesses,  and  how 
little  of  "chuck  and  chance 
it"  there  is  in  his  sport.  But 
in  this  argument  of  his,  never- 
theless, I  consider  him,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  a  little  disin- 
genuous. It  is  surely  a  very 
practical  argument  for  the  dry- 
fly  that  "  Once  a  dry-fly  fisher, 
always  a  dry-fly  fisher."  The 
wet-fly  bigot  seems  to  be  de- 
priving himself  of  a  modern 
refinement  of  fly-fishing  which 
he  could  use  with  as  much 
advantage  on  the  still  waters 
of  his  rivers  as  could  the  dry- 
fly  men  his  wet -fly  on  their 
rapid  streams.  I  do  not  wish 
to  insist  on  this  matter  of  the 
big  fish  in  the  still  waters. 
But  if  any  wet-fly  man  presses 
me  that  the  logical  conclusion 
of  my  argument  is  that  on  the 
wet-fly  rivers  the  big  fish  in 
the  pools  are  not  adequately 
fished  by  the  wet-fly  anglers, — 
well  then,  I  am  afraid  I  can 
only  answer  that  that  seems 
to  be  the  logical  conclusion. 

By  many  dry-fly  anglers  it  is 
considered  imperative  to  fish 
up-stream,  and  certainly  it  is 
more  so  with  a  single  fly  than 
with  a  cast  of  several.  The 
argument  for  up-stream  fishing 
is  that  as  trout  invariably  lie 
with  their  noses  up-stream 
when  in  search  of  food,  casting 
from  below  them  you  are  given 
a  better  chance  of  approaching 
within  fishing  distance  without 
disturbing  them ;  that,  also,  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
tempt  the  fish  to  take  the  lure 
you  are  in  a  better  position  to 
fix  when  you  strike ;  and,  in  the 


third  place,  that  you  cause  less 
disturbance  in  the  water  which 
you  have  still  to  fish  over. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  these  arguments  except 
that  they  hold  equally  good 
for  fishing  across  stream,  while 
a  valid  objection  to  casting  up 
water,  namely,  that  the  cast 
lying  over  the  trout  is  apt  to 
frighten  it,  is  removed  to  a 
great  extent  by  casting  across. 
Whereas  all  four  reasons  may 
be  given  against  fishing  down- 
stream. It  is  argued,  in  favour 
of  the  last,  that  a  fish  will  turn 
and  take  the  fly  down-stream. 
So  it  will.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  though  a  trout  can 
see  fairly  well  to  his  side,  and 
specially  well  in  front  and  above 
him,  he  cannot  see  down,  and 
he  cannot  see  behind.  If  that 
is  so,  we  can  understand  that 
when  the  fly  has  passed  him  he 
has  to  turn  and  bring  it  again 
within  the  angle  of  his  vision 
before  he  can  take  it.  But  my 
experience  is  that,  compara- 
tively, it  is  seldom  that  a  trout 
takes  a  fly  down-stream,  and 
that  he  is  far  more  likely  to 
rush  at  a  fly  in  front  of  him  or 
at  the  side.  I  have  watched 
fish  feeding  often,  and  have 
observed  that  with  the  natural 
fly  as  with  the  artificial,  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  waited 
until  the  fly  was  nearly  over 
them.  At  some  spot  almost 
above  it  seems  to  be  the 
natural  focus  of  the  trout's 
eye,  for  with  a  rise  of  fly  in 
the  water  the  trout  keeps 
rising,  rising,  breaking  the 
surface  again  and  again  at 
the  identical  spot.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, too,  I  think,  that 
sound  travels  farther  and 
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faster  with  the  current  than 
against  it;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sight  of 
the  gut  is  not  likely  to  disturb 
the  fish  so  much  as  the  sound 
of  the  line  being  brought  down 
with  the  current.  Which  man- 
ner shall  be  adopted,  however, 
is  a  question  of  conditions.  The 
general  working  rule,  no  doubt, 
is  to  fish  across  and  up  when 
one  can,  and  down-stream  when 
one  can  do  nothing  else.  But 
we  have  actually  known  men 
pass  by  water  that  could  be 
fished  down  -  stream  only, — 
why?  Because,  so  they  said, 
up-stream  is  the  proper  way 
to  fish.  We  can  hardly  call 
their  way  pliable  and  adap- 
tive! 

But  the  crowning  arrogance 
in  a  "  particular  way  "  declares 
itself  in  the  man  who  says  that 
there  is  only  one  sportsmanlike 
manner  of  fishing,  and  that 
manner  with  the  fly.  By  all 
means  "  I'm  for  fair  wars,  no 
spells  and  charms  against  the 
law  of  arms."  And  if  the  water 
is  in  spate  and  drumly,  and  you 
offer  the  trout  a  worm,  you  are 
using  a  charm  against  the  law 
of  angling.  That  is  to  take  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  water  con- 
ditions, in  all  anglers'  opinion ; 
and  I  could  wish  that  all 
anglers'  opinion  was  as  sensi- 
tive and  unanimous  about  the 
unsportsmanlike  practice  of 
fishing  with  the  Mayfly  during 
a  mad  Mayfly  rise.  How  are  we 
to  explain — save  by  bigotry — 
the  sanction  of  that  by  men 
who  taboo  the  use  of  certain 
flies, — the  Alexandra  for  ex- 
ample? In  the  hands  of  an 
expert  the  Alexandra  is  a  killing 
lure,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not 


nearly  so  murderous  as  the  May- 
fly with  the  mass  of  anglers. 
There  are  fewer  expert  bait- 
fishermen  than  there  are  expert 
fly -fishers,  and  there  are  far 
more  fish  killed  by  the  latter 
than  by  the  former  :  what, 
then,  becomes  of  the  argument 
against  bait-fishing  that  it  kills 
so  many  fish  ?  Besides,  shall 
we  anglers  cease  to  be  virtuous 
because  we  catch  fish?  Posi- 
tively, it  is  becoming  necessary 
to  ask.  Where  there  are  few 
fish  and  many  fishers,  it  is 
proper  to  confine  the  sport  to 
the  more  delicate  and  scientific 
methods.  Only  let  us  discrimi- 
nate between  the  less  scientific 
methods.  There  is  an  up- 
stream worm-fishing  in  clear 
water,  practised  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  a  wonderful 
casting  by  some  Derbyshire 
anglers  of  the  natural  minnow 
as  you  would  a  fly,  which,  I 
submit,  ought  to  commend  it- 
self to  thqse  modish,  fly-and-fly- 
only  gentlemen. 

I  am  fearful  of  offending 
these  exquisites  by  the  mention 
of  persons  who  angle  for  coarse 
fish,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
deprive  less  delicate  inquirers  of 
a  glimpse  of  some  bigots  of 
the  bottom  lines.  One  of  my 
acquaintance  "  tugs  on  in  a 
faction"  against  pike -fishing  by 
any  method  save  that  of  spin- 
ning, and  it  happens  that  we 
have  a  friend  who  is  devoted  to 
the  use  of  dead-snap  tackle.  I 
know  their  arguments  by  heart. 
The  spinning  man  declares  that 
his  method  covers  by  far  the  most 
ground,  offers  the  bait  to  the 
fish  flashing  and,  therefore,  at 
its  prettiest,  and  most  easily 
allows  one  to  return  the  under- 
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sized  fish  unharmed.  Blessed 
word  Sportsmanlike !  And 
then  he  boils  over  with  in- 
dignation at  the  thought  of 
dead-gorge  fishing.  The  other 
quietly  reminds  the  spinner 
that  it  was  not  dead -gorge 
fishing  but  the  dead  -  snap 
tackle  that  he  was  speaking 
of,  and  with  the  attractions 
of  dead-snap  tackle  he  deaves 
us  by  the  hour.  Of  course  it 
is  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  compose  them  by  pointing 
out  that  the  spinner  is  accus- 
tomed to  fish  big  sheets  of 
water,  lakes,  and  heavy  rivers, 
and  the  other  meres  and  quiet 
pools  o'ergrown  with  water- 
lilies — dangerous  quarters  where 
spinning  is  impossible,  and  the 
manipulation  of  the  dead-snap 
tackle  and  the  live  bait  is  a  fine 
art.  But  I  manage  to  sit  on 
the  rail  by  advocating  the 
Paternoster ! 


The  bigotry  of  anglers  for 
coarse  fish,  again,  is  such  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  will  not 
hear  of  fishing  with  fly,  or  of 
anything  like  it.  In  the  months 
of  summer,  chub,  dace,  rudd, 
sometimes  even  roach,  rise 
briskly  to  a  fly,  or  to  a  meaty 
lure  presented  on  fly-fishing 
tackle;  yet  rather  than  try 
them  with  these,  the  anglers 
keep  on  hopelessly  in  the  old 
reel-raal. 

Enough  of  these  anglers  as 
bigots.  There  are  others  — 
bigots  of  a  moment  for  strik- 
ing, bigots  for  striking  at  no 
moment,  he  who  is  known  as 
the  "oldest  local  fisherman." 
.  .  .  But  I  must  leave  some 
unmentioned  for  company's 
sake.  I  do  not  wish  that 
the  angling  bigot  with  whom, 
after  all,  I  am  best  acquainted, 
should  stand  alone  with  his 
foible  unticketed. 
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WITH  THE  MEHTAR'S  FALCONS  :  A  MORNING  IN  CHITRAL. 


MORNING    had    broken,    but 
the     climbing    sun    was    still 
hidden    from    the   dwellers   in 
the    towers    and    hamlets    of 
Chitral  by  the  great  mountain 
masses  to  the  east,  when  our 
party  rode  out   of   the  Resid- 
ency gates  and  down  the  steep 
path    leading    to    the    bazar. 
There  had  been   a   hard  frost 
in  the  night,  and  the  air  was 
keen    and    dry,    making    the 
snow-capped  mountains  stand 
out      hard      and      sparkling. 
Crossing    the    wooden    bridge 
over  the  stream  which   issues 
from    the    Chitral    gorge,    we 
noticed  that  it  was  half  cov- 
ered   over  with   ice.      As  we 
clattered      into      the      bazar, 
through  which   our  road  lay, 
people   were  just   awaking   to 
the    day's   work.      A   Bajauri 
trader  was  watching  his  pony- 
drivers     throw     the     morning 
feed   of    chaff  before   the  line 
of  muffled  -  up   animals  which 
were  to  carry  his  goods  north 
to  far  Badakshan,  as  soon  as 
the  snows  on  the  passes  were 
sufficiently  melted.    A  group  of 
fur-clad  men,  whose  fair  com- 
plexions betokened  their  origin 
to  be  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
were     preparing     their     early 
cup  of  tea.     Shop  doors  were 
being    opened,   and    clouds   of 
dust    voluming    forth    showed 
that  the  morning  clean-up  was 
going  on.     The  bazar  passed, 
the    Mehtar's    fort,    with    its 
four    towers,    came    in    sight, 
down  among  the  chinar  trees, 
where  the  river  flowed  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  our  right. 


As  soon  as  we  appeared,  a 
crowd  of  men,  who  were  wait- 
ing outside  the  fort,  began  to 
show  signs  of  life,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  move  along  the 
road  which  joined  with  ours 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
on.  As  our  roads  converged, 
we  recognised  the  Mehtar  at 
the  head  of  the  procession, 
on  a  good-looking  Badakshan 
pony.  A  dozen  Chitrali  nobles 
and  retainers,  who  happened 
at  the  time  to  be  doing  feudal 
service  in  the  fort,  formed  the 
mounted  part  of  his  retinue, 
the  people  on  foot,  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  being  ser- 
vants and  followers  of  no 
particular  standing. 

The  Mehtar,  Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
is  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  though  old  beyond  his 
years  froxp.  the  stirring  scenes 
he  has  witnessed.  Although 
his  personality  is  not  at  first 
sight  striking,  his  face  indi- 
cates the  possession  of  both 
shrewdness  and  determina- 
tion; and,  indeed,  to  rule  over 
Chitralis  successfully,  as  he 
has  done  since  an  unexpected 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune 
brought  him  to  the  top  while 
he  was  still  a  child,  he  has 
need  of  both.  His  clothes  on 
this  occasion  were  the  same 
as  those  of  his  following — the 
sombre  -  coloured  though  pic- 
turesque national  dress :  a 
choga  of  homespun  and  rolled 
cap  of  the  same  stuff,  and 
below  baggy  white  pyjamas 
and  long  Russian  leather 
boots.  His  pony,  however, 
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was  gay  with  the  silver-plated 
head-stall  and  trappings  that 
come  from  Afghan  Turkestan. 
The  usual  salutations  given 
and  returned,  we  cantered  or 
walked  on  as  the  narrow  path 
permitted,  along  the  side  of 
the  impetuous  Chitral  river, 
past  the  quaint  old  bridge  of 
black  wooden  beams,  to  where 
the  big  tributary  from  the 
Lutkoh  valley  mingles  its  blue 
waters  with  the  muddier 
stream  of  the  main  river. 
Our  venue  was  at  the  village 
of  Singur,  just  beyond  the 
junction;  and  here,  suddenly 
turning  a  corner,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  middle  of 
a  group  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  with  hawks  on 
their  fists,  the  Mehtar's  fal- 
coners. Our  saises1  were  with 
them,  and  took  our  ponies  as 
we  dismounted. 

In  Chitral,  among  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  pleasure-loving  people, 
hawking  comes  first  and  polo 
second, — neither  of  them  a  sport 
which  one  would  expect  to  find 
flourishing  in  a  country  which 
is  a  labyrinth  of  deep  valleys, 
impassable  rivers,  and  precipit- 
ous mountains.  The  former 
was  introduced  from  Badak- 
shan  and  the  khanates  of 
Central  Asia, — a  legacy  from 
the  earliest  times  when  kings 
and  emperors,  from  Alexander 
the  "  two-horned  "  downwards, 
found  in  it  a  relaxation  from 
empire  -  making  and  empire- 
breaking.  In  Chitral,  how- 
ever, the  sport  took  root,  and 
found  so  congenial  a  soil  that 
the  falconers  of  this  country 
are  now,  in  some  of  its 


branches  at  least,  unrivalled 
by  any.  Who,  for  instance, 
in  England,  would  believe  that 
a  wild -caught  goshawk  could 
be  manned,  trained,  and  flown 
at  game  on  the  fourteenth  day 
after  taking,  and  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  feat 
in  Chitral.  Here,  five  days  is 
considered  ample  period  in 
which  to  train  a  sparrow- 
hawk,  and  four  days  a  merlin. 

The  training  of  the  bigger 
hawks  is  always  placed  in  the 
hands  of  professional  falconers, 
but  there  are  probably  few 
people  of  the  upper  classes  in 
Chitral  who  are  not  capable 
of  training  a  sparrow-hawk  or 
one  of  the  smaller  falcons. 
Indeed  it  is  the  common  gibe 
against  the  poorer  nobles  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  improve 
their  position,  they  are  content 
to  loaf  about  their  orchards  all 
day  with  sparrow-hawks  on 
their  fists.  The  professional 
falconers,  of  whom  there  are- 
a  large  number,  mostly  belong 
to  families  who  came  origin- 
ally from  Badakshan,  the  home 
and  birthplace  of  the  royal 
sport. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the 
Mehtar's  falconers,  or  Mir- 
Shikar,  was  present  to-day, 
— an  old  man  with  a  beard 
dyed  red,  a  bright  eye  and  a 
hooked  nose,  not  altogether  in 
appearance  unlike  one  of  his 
own  favourites.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  Mehtar's  most 
prized  possession,  a  Shunkhar 
falcon,  one  of  the  largest  and 
rarest  of  the  long  -  winged 
hawks, — a  magnificent  bird,  but 
of  too  little  use  as  a  pot-hunter 
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for  her  ownership  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  envy  to  people  of  lower 
degree,  even  if  this  had  been 
possible.  These  hawks,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  never  do  pass 
into  vulgar  hands,  for  the 
Mehtar  has  the  prescriptive 
right  to  every  one  that  is  taken 
in  his  country,  as  well  as  to 
all  peregrines  and  goshawks, 
excepting  the  tiercel  of  the 
latter;  so  that  all  that  are 
caught  are  either  kept  in  the 
mehtari  mews  or  given  away 
by  him  to  neighbouring  princes. 
Next  in  order  of  importance  to 
the  Shunkhar  came  the  pere- 
grines, of  which  there  were 
two, — wild-looking,  dark-eyed 
birds,  the  embodiment  of  the 
power  of  swift  flight ;  three 
splendid  goshawks,  and  several 
tiercels  of  this  species,  some 
ahahin  falcons,  and  a  number 
of  sparrow-hawks.  To  be  fully 
representative  of  the  hawks 
used  in  Chitral,  there  should 
have  been  included  a  charkh 
or  Saker  falcon,  and  two 
kinds  of  merlins ;  but  the  last 
few  seasons  having  been  bad 
ones,  neither  of  these  kinds 
had  been  taken,  nor  was  in 
any  one's  possession  in  Chitral. 
Of  all  the  hawks  in  use  in 
Chitral  the  goshawk  is  most 
esteemed.  She  is,  par  excellence, 
the  hawk  for  a  mountainous 
country,  where  long  flights  are 
not  wanted.  Next  in  order,  in 
the  Chitrali's  estimation,  comes 
the  shahin.  The  bigger  long- 
winged  falcons  go  too  far ;  and 
once  out  of  view,  their  re- 
covery in  this  extremely  diffi- 
cult country  is  always  doubtful. 
They  are  lost  to  sight  behind 
some  mountain  spur,  and  when 
this  happens,  are  frequently 
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lost  altogether.  The  nature  of 
the  country,  indeed,  renders  the 
long  and  high  flights  so  ad- 
mired in  the  long- winged  hawks 
elsewhere,  anything  but  desired 
in  Chitral ;  and  so,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  they  are  treated 
and  trained  very  similarly  to 
the  short-winged  hawks.  Thus, 
though  the  lure  is  thrown  up  to 
attract  them,  they  are  taught 
to  return  to  the  fist  like  the 
latter.  Chitrali  falconers,  who 
can  do  anything  with  hawks, 
could  no  doubt  teach  them 
easily  enough  to  soar  above 
their  heads  on  the  look-out  for 
game,  or  "wait  on,"  as  it  is 
called ;  but  it  is  practically 
never  done.  It  is  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  wild-caught  goshawk, 
normally  completed  in  fourteen 
days  and  frequently  in  less, 
that  the  perfection  of  the  Chit- 
rali's skill  is  shown.  Mar- 
vellous as  the  feat  may  seem, 
there  is  really  nothing  esoteric 
about  it.  Thp  result  is  achieved 
by  constant  care  and  attention, 
the  methods  used,  including 
"waking,"  or  sitting  up  all 
night  with  the  newly -caught 
hawk,  being  much  the  same  as 
those  in  vogue  in  England. 

After  loosening  our  ponies' 
girths  and  telling  our  saises 
where  to  take  them,  we  looked 
at  each  hawk  in  turn,  the 
Mehtar  pointing  out  to  us  each 
one's  special  merits.  The  fal- 
coners, as  he  did  so,  unhooded 
those  that  required  it,  and 
smoothed  down  their  neck- 
feathers  with  an  indescribable 
air  of  pride. 

The    first  drive  was   to    be 

across  the  river,  and  the  whole 

party,  preceded  by  the  Hakim 

of  Drosh,  one  of  the  Mehtar's 
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leading  ministers,  but  none  the 
less  a  good  falconer,  walked 
along  a  narrow  path  at  the 
bottom  of  the  high  cliff  of  con- 
glomerate which  overhung  the 
water,  to  a  point  where  a  frail 
bridge  had  been  thrown  across. 
The  footway  consisted  of  two 
slender  poles,  the  ends  of  which 
rested  on  other  poles,  which 
were  projected  from  the  bank, 
the  shore  ends  being  weighted 
down  with  stones.  Across  the 
poles  were  laid  osiers  affording 
not  too  secure  a  footing.  One 
by  one  we  crossed,  the  lady  of 
the  party  refusing  all  proffered 
assistance,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  crowd,  to  whom  all  the 
doings  of  the  latest  arrival  in 
Chitral  were  a  constant  source 
of  astonishment.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  of  these  in  their 
eyes  was  her  seat  on  horseback, 
for  it  quite  baffled  their  com- 
prehension why  she  did  not  slip 
off  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

A  scramble  over  the  big  grey 
boulders  in  the  river  bed 
brought  us  to  a  little  track 
zigzagging  steeply  upwards, 
following  which,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  we  reached  a  rocky 
eminence  on  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  which  ran  down  into 
the  river.  A  platform  had 
been  built  up  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  score  of  people, 
the  front  guarded  by  a  low 
wall.  Below  us,  to  our  front 
and  right,  were  precipitous 
rocks;  behind  us  the  bare 
mountain  rose  up  perpen- 
dicularly till  lost  to  view;  to 
our  left  was  the  narrow  path 
over  straight  slopes  of  shale 
by  which  we  had  ascended. 
The  blue  river,  flecked  here 
and  there  with  white,  flowed 
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five  hundred  feet  below  our 
platform ;  beyond  this  the 
mountains  rose  up  to  an  infin- 
ite height,  all  but  the  lowest 
slopes  being  deep  in  snow. 
Half  a  mile  up  the  river  could 
be  seen  the  cultivated  ter- 
races of  the  village  of  Sin, 
and  above  them  long  straight 
screes  of  rock  fragments.  Be- 
tween these  screes  and  us  was 
another  rocky  spur  and  more 
screes. 

Our  quarry  to-day  was  to 
be  the  chakor,  a  fine  big  part- 
ridge, very  similar  to  the 
"  Frenchman  "  at  home.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  partridge  is 
that  when  alarmed  he  generally 
tries  to  escape  by  running  up 
hill,  which  a  pair  of  very  strong 
legs  enable  him  to  do  at  a  pace 
which  defies  the  sportsman 
with  a  gun.  It  is  only  by  ap- 
proaching ohakor  from  above, 
or  on  the  level  when  their  re- 
treat uphill  is  cut  off,  that  they 
can  be  induced  to  rise.  For 
this  reason  they  are  pre- 
eminently birds  to  be  driven 
and  not  walked  up.  Genera- 
tions of  practice  have  made 
Chitralis  adepts  at  bringing 
these  birds  in  the  required 
direction,  and  almost  every 
village  has  its  well  -  known 
beats,  the  management  of 
which  is  understood  to  a  nicety. 
For  the  Mehtar's  drives  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  village 
has  to  turn  out,  and  though 
he  receives  no  payment  or  even 
his  day's  victuals,  it  would 
never  occur  to  him  to  regard 
the  duty  as  a  hardship.  His 
ancestors  have  done  the  same, 
and  in  no  country  in  the  world 
are  people  more  iron  bound  by 
custom  than  they  are  here. 
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The  chakor  had  already  left 
the  cultivated  fields,  as  they 
usually  do  in  the  early  morning, 
and  were  beginning  their  climb 
up  the  mountain  side,  when 
they  found  their  progress  barred 
by  stops  which  had  been  posted 
a  few  hundred  feet  up,  and 
were  now  in  line  slightly  above 
us.  The  surprised  birds'  anger 
at  such  treatment  was,  as  we 
arrived,  being  shouted  out  from 
rock  to  rock  and  spur  to  spur, 
their  shrill  gamey  call  echoing 
back  from  the  cliffs  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  The 
beaters  were  out  of  sight,  but 
the  signal  to  begin  was  passed 
on.  The  owners  took  their 
hawks  from  the  falconers,  and 
all  stood  ready. 

Almost  as  the  first  distant 
shouting  of  the  beaters  reached 
us,  a  yell  of  "Hail  hait"1 
from  the  stops  above  us,  and 
garments  wildly  waved  in  the 
air,  signalled  a  single  chakor. 
A  stiff  wind  was  blowing  down 
the  valley,  and  he  passed  out 
of  gunshot  below  us  at  a  ter- 
rific pace.  As  he  went  by,  the 
Mehtar  balanced  and  swung 
forward  the  goshawk  on  his 
fist,  and  the  bird  with  two 
strokes  of  her  powerful  wings 
was  launched  in  pursuit.  As 
she  got  under  way  the  Chit- 
ralis  raised  a  prolonged  shout, 
and  the  excitement  was  so 
infectious  that  we  could  barely 
refrain  from  cheering  her  on 
ourselves.  We  leant  over  the 
wall  to  watch  the  result,  and 
were  in  time  to  see  the  flying 
chakor  a  brown  ball  two  hun- 
dred yards  away ;  but  a  bigger 
brown  mass  was  rapidly  closing 


on  it,  and  the  two  came  to 
earth  together.  The  falconer, 
whose  hawk  it  was,  plunged 
down  the  hill  to  retrieve  the 
quarry  and  take  up  the  hawk. 
The  Mehtar  immediately  turned 
and  took  a  fresh  hawk  on  his 
fist,  but  scarcely  had  he  done 
so  when  shouts  of  "Hani/ 
hdnif"2  came  from  the  stops, 
and  a  covey  flew  down  wind 
close  below  us.  The  Mehtar 
again  threw  off  his  "  gos,"  and 
another  of  the  party  a  shahin 
falcon.  A  goshawk's  tiercel 
(a  male  bird)  is  never  flown 
simultaneously  with  the  female, 
which  is  bigger  and  stronger, 
and  has  an  unpleasant  way  of 
mistaking  him  for  her  quarry  ! 
And  now  the  game  was  at  its 
height,  cries  of  "Hail  hai!" 
or  "  Hani  I  hdni  !  "  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  chakor  shot  by  us  in 
single  birds  and  coveys.  One 
after  another  the  hawks  were 
thrown  off,  and  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent sight  to  see  the  great 
birds  wheel  round  in  the  wind 
and  dart  off  in  pursuit.  As 
each  one  was  thrown  off,  the 
falconer  in  charge  dashed  after 
her  at  full  speed  to  take  up  the 
hawk  if  a  kill  had  been  scored, 
or  to  call  her  off  if  unsuccess- 
ful. The  latter  is  done  by  cries 
of  "Doh,  doh"  for  goshawks 
and  the  short-winged  kind,  and 
"Koh,  koh"  for  the  long- 
winged  hawks.  To  attract 
the  latter,  the  lure  made  of 
crow's  feathers  is  also  thrown 
up  into  the  air  and  whirled 
about.  Both  sorts  come  back 
on  to  the  falconer's  fist  from 
long  distances.  If  the  flight  is 


Hai  —  coming,  sing. 


2  Hdni  =  coming,  plur. 
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successful,  the  quarry's  head  is 
cut  off,  and  the  hawk  after 
being  rewarded  with  the  brain 
is  brought  back  for  a  fresh 
flight,  and  in  this  way  the 
same  hawk  is  frequently  flown 
many  times  in  a  morning. 

In  Chitral,  falconers  besides 
being  masters  of  their  own  art 
have  need  to  be  skilled  crags- 
men, as  their  hawks  frequently 
take  them  among  precipices 
and  into  the  most  dangerous 
ground.  There  was  none  of 
this  sort  of  cragsman's  work 
to-day,  but  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred which  showed  us  what 
these  falconers  are  capable  of. 
A  young  goshawk  had  been 
thrown  off  at  a  chakor  which 
swung  round  to  the  right  to 
make  across  the  river.  The 
owner  of  the  falcon  was  de- 
lighted to  see  his  young  bird,  a 
tiercel,  bind  to  his  quarry  in 
mid  air  over  the  river,  and 
carry  him  to  the  opposite  bank. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  the 
hawk  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  he  had  not  been  flown  at 
game  more  than  once  or  twice 
before ;  so  the  falconer,  in  order 
to  avoid  going  round  by  the 
bridge,  got  across  by  worming 
himself  along  the  hollow  stem 
of  a  thin  poplar  which  served 
to  conduct  a  small  irrigation 
stream  across  the  river.  The 
poplar  trembled  and  bent  under 
his  weight,  and  looked  as  if 
either  it  or  the  side  struts  sup- 
porting it  must  go,  but  luckily 
both  held  firm.  The  falconer, 
after  warily  approaching  the 
hawk  where  he  sat  "deplum- 
ing" the  ohakor,  took  him 
up  successfully,  and  returned 
by  the  same  precarious  way, 
with  the  hawk  on  his  fist, — a 


feat  of  no  small  difficulty  and 
danger. 

The  beaters  gradually  drew 
nearer.  Precipitous  places 
where  they  could  not  go  were 
searched  by  huge  rocks  being 
dislodged  and  rolled  down. 
These  went  bounding  and 
crashing  down  the  hillside,  till 
with  a  huge  splash  they  buried 
themselves  in  the  water,  fre- 
quently shooting  half  -  way 
across  the  river.  By  this  time 
the  intervals  between  the 
chakor  became  longer,  and 
they  came  in  single  birds, 
turned  out  with  difficulty  from 
rock  crevices  and  other 
hiding  -  places,  and  all  the 
hawks  with  the  exception  of 
the  Shunkar  had  been  flown 
several  times.  By  far  the 
prettiest  flights  to  watch  were 
those  of  the  peregrines  and 
shahins,  which  stooped  and 
struck  their  quarry  to  the 
ground  instead  of  seizing  them 
in  mid  air.  The  Shunkar  is 
not  flown  in  these  sorts  of 
drives,  but  is  reserved  for 
heron-  and  crow-hawking. 

The  beaters  gradually  came 
up  to  us,  a  wild  picturesque 
lot  of  men,  full  of  talk,  and 
anxious  to  hear  about  the 
sport.  The  bag  on  this  oc- 
casion was  not  very  good  com- 
pared with  the  number  of 
flights  that  had  been  wit- 
nessed ;  but  this  was  owing 
to  the  high  wind,  which 
brought  the  birds  down  at  a 
pace  which  frequently  enabled 
them,  with  the  start  thus 
gained,  fairly  to  outfly  the 
hawks.  The  total  was  fifteen 
chakor  and  a  mallard.  The 
latter  misguided  bird  was  fly- 
ing down  the  river,  and  fell  an 
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easy  prey  to  one  of  the  Mehtar's 
goshawks. 

Though  a  few  duck  are  found 
about  Chitral  in  the  winter,  the 
regular  duck -hawking  season 
does  not  begin  till  March,  when 
wild-fowl  are  travelling  north- 
ward to  the  Central  Asian  lakes 
after  spending  the  winter  on 
the  jhils  and  tanks  of  India, 
where  the  good  living  they 
have  been  enjoying  has  put 
them  in  first  -  class  condition. 
The  modits  operandi,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  savours 
somewhat  of  poaching,  is  as 
follows.  After  a  settling  of 
wild-duck  have  been  marked, 
usually  in  some  sandy  bay  of 
the  river  or  a  flooded  rice-field, 
the  hawking  party  stalk  them 
in  line.  In  the  middle  are  the 
falconers,  two  or  more  in  num- 
ber, and  at  either  end  of  the 
line  is  a  man  with  a  copper 
kettle  -  drum,  generally  bound 
with  red  velvet.  On  arriving 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  duck 
without  being  seen,  the  drum- 
mers commence  a  tremendous 
dinning,  and  the  hawks,  thrown 
off  at  the  same  instant,  are  in 
and  among  the  duck  while  they 
are  rising  off  the  water.  In 
this  way  often  as  many  duck 
are  bagged  as  there  are  hawks. 
The  rationale  of  the  method 
is  simple :  if  the  hawks  are 
thrown  off  before  the  duck 
rise,  the  latter  refuse  to  leave 
the  water,  and  the  hawks  will 
not  attack  them  there.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  duck  get 
well  into  their  flight,  they  will 
generally  outfly  the  hawks  un- 
less a  start  is  obtained  from 
well  above  them;  so  to  avoid 
the  double  difficulty  this  in- 
genious method  has  been 


evolved.  The  Mehtar  has  built 
a  small  house  on  the  river 
a  mile  or  so  above  Chitral, 
and  during  the  duck-hawking 
season  his  falconers  remain 
there  most  of  the  forenoon, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  flight 
of  duck.  About  this  spot  there 
are  a  number  of  bays  and  back- 
waters in  the  river,  all  of  which 
are  flanked  by  walls  built  up  of 
round  boulders,  to  afford  the 
falconers  cover  in  approaching. 
The  drive  over,  we  descended 
and  crossed  the  river.  Prepar- 
ations had  been  made  for  a 
drive  on  the  other  bank;  but 
owing  to  a  report  arriving  of  a 
large  spotted  eagle  that  had 
been  seen  to  haunt  the  cliffs 
lower  down,  in  the  direction 
the  driven  birds  would  take, 
and  which  would  have  made 
short  work  of  any  falcon  com- 
ing his  way,  the  idea  of  a  drive 
there  was  abandoned,  ^hese 
spotted  eagles  (Spizcetus  nipal- 
ensis)  are  very  common  in  Gil- 
git  and  Chitral,  where  they  do 
an  immense  amount  of  damage 
amongst  not  only  game  birds, 
but  the  young  of  ibex,  markhor, 
and  oorial  too.  The  late 
Mehtar,  Nizam  -  ul  -  Mulk,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  hawk- 
ing, had  one  of  them  caught 
and  trained,  report  says  with 
success;  but  their  size  and 
weight,  not  to  mention  their 
voracious  appetite,  preclude 
their  being  brought  into  gen- 
eral use.  Nizam  -  ul  -  Mulk, 
'  Maga's '  readers  may  perhaps 
remember,  was  the  Mehtar 
whose  murder,  which  took  place 
when  he  was  out  hawking, 
started  the  conflagration  which 
ended  in  the  Chitral  campaign. 
He  was  shot  in  the  back  while 
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watching  the  flight  of  one  of 
his  falcons.  The  present  Meh- 
tar,  remembering  his  brother's 
fate,  always  has  his  back 
guarded  by  men  he  can  trust 
wherever  he  goes. 

On  our  road  home  we  came 
to  a  flat  sandy  plain,  where  the 
river  spread  out  below  us  into 
several  glittering  streams,  and 
where  the  Mehtar  hoped  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  prowess  of 
his  Shunkar  on  a  crow.  Luck 
was  with  us,  for  some  black 
dots  on  the  water's  edge  were 
seen  moving  about.  After  the 
head-falconer  had  assured  him- 
self they  were  not  choughs, 
which  decline  to  play  the  game, 
he  took  his  Shunkar  up  the  hill 
above  us,  and  sent  a  man  to 
put  the  birds  up  in  our  direc- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  were  on 
the  wing,  the  falcon  was  thrown 
off,  and  made  a  terrific  swoop 
on  one  of  the  crows  ;  but  when 
his  enemy  was  seemingly  within 
a  foot  of  him,  the  wily  bird 
cleverly,  and  apparently  with- 
out the  least  exertion,  shifted 
to  one  side,  and  she  missed. 
The  rest  of  the  crows  flew  off, 
and  the  field  was  left  clear  for 
the  contest.  The  falcon  rising 
again,  as  if  on  the  rebound, 
made  another  stoop,  which  was 
similarly  evaded,  and  another, 
and  another.  Each  stoop  called 
forth  a  groan  of  excitement 
from  the  onlookers.  For  a 
time  this  exceedingly  pretty 


game  went  on,  and  it  just 
seemed  a  case  of  which  of  the 
two  could  last  the  longest.  A 
game  it  looked,  for  the  crow 
seemed  to  take  matters  so 
easily,  and  evade  his  adversary 
with  so  little  exertion,  that  one 
almost  forgot  he  was  playing 
for  his  life.  Suddenly  a  puff 
of  black  feathers.  Habet !  The 
two  birds  descend  slowly  to 
the  ground  together,  and  all  is 
over. 

The  sun  had  long  since  flood- 
ed the  valley,  reminding  us,  if 
our  appetites  had  not,  that  the 
day  was  getting  on,  and  break- 
fast was  still  before  us.  So 
home  was  the  word.  We  said 
good-bye  to  the  Mehtar  where 
our  roads  parted,  he  gently 
deprecating  our  thanks  for 
the  morning's  sport,  and  ten 
minutes  later  we  were  satis- 
fying our  hunter's  hunger. 
The  morning  had  been  one 
which,  for  beauty  of  scenery 
and  general  picturesqueness, 
not  to  mention  the  wonderful 
skill  exhibited  by  these  hill- 
men  in  training  the  wildest  of 
God's  wild  creatures  to  do  their 
bidding,  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten; and  half  of  us  at  the 
breakfast-table  were  ready  to 
lament  the  invention  of  "  vil- 
lainous saltpetre,"  that  had  al- 
most put  an  end  in  our  own 
country  to  so  fascinating  a 
sport. 

E.  L.  KENNION. 
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A     POOR     MANS     WEALTH. 


BY   GWENDOLEN   PRYCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  room  in  which  John 
Davies  made  shoes  for  the 
parish  had  originally  been  no 
more  than  an  outhouse.  The 
floor  was  of  hard  earth,  un- 
tiled ;  the  stone  walls  were 
uncovered,  except  by  the  grimy 
diligence  of  generations  of 
spiders.  But  a  window  of  a 
fair  size  —  it  was  nearly  half 
the  length  of  John  Davies 
himself,  and  he  was  not  quite 
the  smallest  man  in  the  dis- 
trict —  had  been  let  into  the 
north  wall,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  short  benches,  one 
to  seat  the  cobbler  and  the 
other  to  elevate  and  separate 
his  tools  from  the  sea  of  scraps 
about  his  feet,  the  workshop 
had  been  accounted  complete 
by  its  owner. 

The  prospect  from  the  north 
window  was  as  wide  and  clean 
and  simple  as  the  interior  was 
cramped  and  untidy.  The 
house  stood  upon  the  outer- 
most edge  of  a  scattered 
group,  and  on  the  brink  of 
a  long  precipitous  descent,  so 
that  nothing  could  break  or 
block  the  view  of  level  lands 
backed  by  a  long  straight  sea- 
line.  With  this  untrammelled 
sweep  of  landscape  before  him, 
the  little  white-faced  man  had 
sat  day  after  day,  with  but 
rare  exceptions,  for  twenty 
years,  cutting  and  shaping, 
sewing  and  hammering,  and 
raising  his  eyes  occasionally 


to  glance,  in  a  furtive  way 
that  was  peculiar  to  him,  at 
the  signs  of  the  weather. 

Neither  he  nor  his  clothes 
ever  seemed  to  grow  percept- 
ibly older.  His  hair,  colour- 
lessly black,  and  cut  abruptly 
like  the  eaves  of  a  thatched 
roof  where  it  reached  his 
collar,  showed  no  tendency  to 
turn  grey.  His  shaven  cheeks 
and  chin  (clean-shaven  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week)  had 
been  fringed  by  the  same 
quaint  frizzle  of  dark  hair 
since  he  had  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion  and  deliberately 
selected  this  style.  His  rioat, 
slim  figure  remained  neat  and 
slim,  and  did  the  utmost  pos- 
sible justice  to  garments  which 
might  have  appeared  disreput- 
able on  another  man ;  and  the 
hat  that  he  wore,  week-days 
and  Sundays,  indoors  and  out, 
contributed  something  to  the 
effect  of  permanence  in  his 
appearance. 

There  were  actually  two 
hats,  soft,  wide-brimmed,  flat- 
crowned  felts,  identically  alike. 
The  Sunday  hat,  when  its 
glory  was  gone,  supplanted 
its  fellow,  whose  work  was 
done,  with  the  slow  certainty 
of  a  natural  process,  so  that 
the  cobbler's  small  white  face 
and  shrewdly  ruminative  eyes 
seemed  to  be  shadowed  always 
by  the  same  immortal  brim. 
His  customers  had  learnt  to 
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rely  upon  him,  and  his  clothes, 
and  his  eternal  occupation  of 
the  wooden  bench  by  the 
window,  as  they  relied  upon 
the  shape  and  stability  of 
their  little  mountain. 

Then  came  a  change.  The 
cobbler,  at  forty-six,  fell  in 
love  in  a  mild  permanent 
fashion,  and  married.  With 
the  affectation  of  scornful  in- 
difference which  conceals  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  exceptional 
creature  —  the  sedentary  man 
amongst  a  population  of  field- 
workers, — he  ignored  the  sur- 
prise and  the  jests  of  his 
neighbours,  and  grasped  at 
happiness  with  both  hands. 

But  his  bride's  character  was 
not  of  the  sort  to  "lead  on  to 
fortune."  Perhaps,  if  it  had 
been,  the  tide  of  her  affairs 
would  not  have  left  her  so 
stranded  that  she  could  do  no 
better  than  marry  an  elderly 
man  with  an  able  -  bodied 
mother  in  unshakeable  pos- 
session of  his  house,  and  but 
small  savings  to  set  against 
this  drawback.  The  young 
wife  was  stormy-hearted :  she 
failed  to  get  on  with  her 
long-tongued  mother-in-law, 
and  what  happiness  there  was 
for  the  little  cobbler  was  due 
to  his  own  patient  and  in- 
alienable affection  for  both 
women. 

"  Females !  "  he  would  say 
to  himself,  with  a  tolerant 
smile  and  a  wag  of  his  head, 
when  he  had  sought  refuge 
from  the  tempest  of  tongues 
and  regained  the  quiet  of  his 
workshop.  The  whole  subject 
seemed  to  him  to  be  adequately 
summed  up  in  this  single  un- 
rancorous  word. 


It  was  not  for  long  that 
his  disinclination  to  apportion 
blame  where  his  heart  wished 
to  praise  was  tested.  Whether 
wrong  -  headedness  was  the 
cause,  as  the  mother-in-law 
averred,  or  ill-luck,  or  the  very 
common  combination  of  both, 
the  bride  of  a  year  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  boy. 

John  Davies  reverted  to  his 
former  devotion  to  his  bench 
in  the  little  workroom,  and  the 
great  change  might  have  been 
thought  to  have  left  no  trace 
behind  it.  But  there  was  one 
difference  in  the  hourly  habits 
of  the  man.  When  he  raised 
his  eyes  from  his  work,  his 
narrow  glance  no  longer 
sought  the  window,  but  the 
door.  And  morning  and  after- 
noon and  evening,  the  chink  of 
light  there,  running  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor,  was  apt  to 
be  slowly  widened  to  admit 
a  bundle  of  fidgets — a  restless, 
babbling,  chuckling  little  lump, 
of  humanity,  destructive  of 
outward  peace,  but  the  very 
casket  itself  of  the  cobbler's 
peace  of  mind  and  heart. 

At  midday  one  spring  morn- 
ing, eight  years  after  the  death 
of  the  young  wife,  little  John 
(as  he  was  invariably  called) 
and  a  ray  of  pale  sunshine 
burst  in  together.  The  rocky 
road  which  ran  past  one  side 
of  the  house,  to  plunge  im- 
mediately down  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  precipitous  hill,  was 
tinkling  and  twinkling  with 
tiny  streams,  and  the  least 
crystalline  parts  of  these  had 
apparently  been  collected  by 
the  small  boy  and  bestowed 
about  his  person. 

"Tat,  tat!"  cried  the  fond 
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father,  more  in  dismay  than 
reproof.  "  Some  little  frog 
from  the  ditch  is  this,  not  the 
little  boy  of  John  Davies,  cob- 
bler !  Look  at  your  clothes  ! " 

But  little  John's  round  black 
eyes  wisely  rejected  this  advice. 
They  gleamed  with  sure  ex- 
pectation of  applause  while  he 
struggled  to  withdraw  some- 
thing tightly  stuffed  into  his 
coat  pocket.  It  came  out  at 
last  with  a  jerk  and  a  small 
scatteration  of  muddy  water, 
and  proved  to  be  an  uncorked 
bottle,  which  he  held  up  to 
the  light  triumphantly,  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 
"Tadpoles!"  he  said.  "Only 
to  keep  them  in  the  corner 
there  for  a  bit,  and  they'll 
go  to  be  big  frogs  for  you ! " 

"They  will,  too,  if  they'll 
live,"  agreed  John  Davies 
sympathetically.  "But  look 
at  your  clothes — what  will  your 
grandmother  say  ?  " 

Little  John  turned  the  ques- 
tion honestly  over  in  his  mind. 
"  Nain  will  be  asking,  '  What 
will  your  dad  a  say  ?  '"  he  re- 
turned artlessly. 

The  grandmother  had  come 
in  unheard,  and  the  cobbler's 
eyes  met  hers  over  the  boy's 
head.  They  both  shook  with 
helpless  laughter. 

"  The  little  rascal !     Isn't  he 
pert?"   said   she   in    a 
whisper. 

They  would  often  exchange 
admiring  glances  or  whispered 
comments  in  little  John's 
presence  —  "  the  little  fox  !  " 
with  a  sly  wink,  or  "  so  dear ! " 
— as  if  their  superior  height 
raised  their  communications 
above  the  level  of  his  observa- 
tion altogether;  but  he  heard 


and  saw  and  understood  it  all. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  he  was 
not  more  spoilt.  The  effect, 
rather,  upon  a  very  sweet 
nature  was  to  make  a  little  old 
man  of  him  before  his  time. 
He  had  his  temper  from  his 
father,  but  a  clear  -  headed 
interest  in  the  world's  business 
came  to  him  from  his  more 
practical  mother ;  and  already, 
at  eight  years  old,  he  could 
prompt  John  Davies  in  mun- 
dane matters,  and  would  keep 
him  up  to  the  mark  when  an 
important  pair  of  shoes  was 
due. 

"  There's  a  letter,"  he  now 
announced,  producing  it  from 
the  same  pocket  which  had 
harboured  the  tadpoles.  "I 
had  it  from  the  post,  to  save 
him  coming  farther." 

Superfluous  water  had 
slopped  over  from  the  un- 
stoppered  bottle,  and  the 
envelope  was  wet  and  dirty ; 
but  little  John  wiped  it  with 
his  muddy  elbow,  and  handed 
it  over  with  such  an  air  of 
conscious  capability  and  self- 
approval  that  its  condition 
passed  without  comment. 

The  cobbler  looked  dubiously 
at  the  blurred  address.  He 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  the 
shoes  of  any  one  away  from 
the  parish,  and  knew  of  no 
other  likely  correspondent. 

"  Perhaps  the  Englishman 
that  paid  you  twice  is  wanting 
to  pay  the  third  time ! "  sug- 
gested the  grandmother  with 
a  girlish  giggle. 

The  last  letter  had  enclosed 
a  postal  order  for  a  shilling,  in 
part  payment  of  a  bill  which 
had  already  been  settled  in  full 
by  one  of  the  two  tourists 
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whose  joint  debt  it  represented. 
It  had  been  very  evident  to 
John  Davies  that  the  two 
friends  would  meet  again  and 
discover  the  fraud ;  so  policy,  as 
well  as  honesty,  required  that 
he  should  lose  no  time  about 
cashing  the  postal  order,  pur- 
chasing an  envelope  and  several 
sheets  of  paper  for  a  penny, 
and  eleven  stamps.  These  he 
took  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
a  literary  friend,  who  willingly 
undertook  to  explain  the  whole 
matter  in  English  ;  so  that  the 
sender  of  the  money  received, 
in  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
a  fortnight,  tenpence  in  stamps, 
accompanied  by  the  following 
communication : — 

"SlR, — if  you  please  this 
rnony  of  1  Shilling  is  pay  before 
by  the  other  1  and  his  owen  1 
Penny  is  the  stamp  and  some 
of  1  Penny  is  some  of  the  paper 
and  the  rhest  is  the  onflop  and 
10  Penny  is  to  you  back  agen. 

"  Setled  4  Feburary  188- 
"JOHN  DAVIS. 
"  CRYDD  PBN-T-BONC,  LLANTBBTN." 

The  last  line  had  been  added 
by  way  of  advertisement,  in  a 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise, 
by  John  Davies  himself.  Little 
had  he  thought,  while  he 
struggled  with  the  perverse 
rushes  of  his  pen  in  this  direc- 
tion and  that,  away  from  the 
orthodox  formation  of  the 
letters,  that  this  addition,  and 
its  prominence  at  a  critical 
moment,  would  one  day  cause 
him  to  be  the  talk  and  envy  of 
the  whole  parish. 

He  examined  the  damp  mis- 
sive thoughtfully. 

"  It  is  the  answer  from  them 


to  say  they  have  had  the 
money,"  he  said  with  confid- 
ence. The  delay  of  a  month 
or  so  seemed  to  him  incon- 
siderable. "  Do  you  think  you 
can  make  it  out,  little  John, 
if  I  will  open  it  now  ? " 

For  there  were  three  grades 
of  scholarship  amongst  them. 
The  old  woman  had  once  been 
able  to  read  print,  or  so  she 
declared.  The  cobbler  could 
read  printed  Welsh  and  his 
own  handwriting.  But  little 
John  alone,  that  collection  of 
wonders  in  a  small  space,  could 
make  something  of  written 
English.  He  did  not  value 
himself  very  greatly  upon  this 
superiority.  He  had  other  ad- 
vantages which  appeared  to 
him  more  important — his  ability 
to  outrun  his  grandmother,  for 
instance,  when  occasion  re- 
quired. He  answered  his 
father's  question  modestly 
enough,  for  all  that  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the . 
sharpest  boy  of  his  age  in  the 
school. 

"I'll  try,"  he  said.  "Shall 
I  have  the  crock  for  the  tad- 
poles, Tada  bach  ?  " 

"What  will  I  have  after,  for 
the  water  to  soak  the  leather, 
my  boy?"  remonstrated  the 
affectionate  parent. 

"The  tadpoles  won't  care 
anything  if  you  will  put  only 
a  little  leather  in  it — only  a 
little  scrap,  as  little  as  you  can. 
If  I  let  them  turn  to  be  big 
frogs  in  the  bottle,  then  the 
neck  will  be  too  tight  for  them 
to  get  out,  look  you  ! " 

John  Davies  abandoned  argu- 
ment and  opened  the  letter, 
which  he  inspected  narrowly, 
with  a  puzzled  expression ;  while 
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his  small  son  made  such  ar- 
rangements for  his  tadpoles  as 
he  deemed  necessary  for  their 
health,  and  then  came  to  study 
the  letter,  with  the  whole  length 
and  weight  of  his  little  person 
leaning  up  against  his  father. 
The  handwriting  happened  to 
be  eccentric  and  the  wording 
obscure,  and  little  John,  like 
the  larger  John  beside  him, 
brought  his  eyes  to  rest  upon 
some  plain  figures  in  the  midst 
of  the  words. 

"  Thirty  thoussand  pound," 
he  said,  confidently,  in  English. 
"And  there  it  is  again,  in  the 
writing  after  it — thirty  thous- 
sand pound — pounds." 

"  Thirty  thoussand  pound  !  " 
shrieked  the  old  grandmother. 
"The  fools!  To  be  talking 
of  such  a  sum  of  money,  when 
one  shilling  was  all  they  sent, 
and  that  a  paper  one !  What 
is  the  matter  with  them  ?  " 

"  From  them  it  is,  whatever," 
said  the  cobbler,  wrinkling  his 
brows.  "  Here  is  the  name 
'  War-cop  '  —  I  can  read  that 
myself.  And  here  again  '  War- 
cop,'  and  here  it  is  a  third 
time  for  you." 

"  Here  is  '  lasst  Will  and 
Testament,' "  announced  little 
John,  pointing  with  a  finger 
which  left  the  trail  of  the  frog- 
spawn  behind  it. 

These  English  words  had 
added  themselves  to  the  oob- 
ler's  scanty  stock  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  a 
pale  pink  flush  slowly  spread 
over  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"  Some  fools  making  sport 
of  us,  it's  likely,"  he  said,  with 
a  sudden  accession  of  dignified 
calm.  "These  shoes  must  be 
finished  this  afternoon,  but 


after  that  I  will  go  to  the 
Rectory.  There's  nobody  better 
than  the  parson  with  wills  and 
some  business  like  that." 

"Yes,  sure,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Ask  them  at  the 
Rectory,  and  get  something 
out  of  them  for  the  tithe. 
There's  no  reason  in  paying 
money  and  getting  nothing 
back,  that's  what  I  say  to  the 
church-people ;  and  they've  no 
answer  except  rubbishing  about 
the  old  time,  and  something 
that  was  getting  done  before 
we  were  there  to  say  if  it  was 
right.  I  tell  them  —  a- ah  ! 
there  for  you,  now  ! " 

Her  tide  of  eloquence  was, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
checked  by  the  sight  of  her 
grandson  hastily,  and  with  a 
furtive  tear  in  his  eye,  cram- 
ming dirty  cobwebs  over  a 
deep  cut  upon  his  left  thumb. 
He  had  begun  whittling  sn^all 
pieces  of  leather  with  one  of 
the  delightfully  sharp  tools, 
about  which  there  was  a  stand- 
ing difference  between  him  and 
his  elders. 

"Tada  cut  himself  last  week," 
he  babbled,  in  voluble  self-de- 
fence, "so  now  we  are  the 
same ;  and  both  of  us  know 
the  way  now,  so  we  will  never 
do  it  again — no  fear  for  you ! " 

This  ingenious  effort  to  as- 
sociate his  crime  with  his 
father's  misfortune  availed 
him  nothing.  Disobedience 
might  be  overlooked,  but  its 
foretold  results  never,  and  he 
was  soundly  cuffed  and  shaken 
by  his  grandmother  as  she 
swept  him  off  to  the  dinner 
she  had  come  to  announce. 

The  incomprehensible  letter 
lay  neglected  upon  the  kitchen- 
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dresser  all  the  afternoon,  as 
harmless  to  the  quiet  daily 
round  of  the  household  as  an 
undisturbed  explosive.  But  in 
the  evening  it  occupied  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  middle 
of  the  high  chimney-piece,  and 
little  John  sat  up  later  than 
usual  to  gaze  upon  it  with 
wonder,  and  to  listen  to  mar- 
vellous discussions. 

John  Da  vies  had  been  to  the 
Rectory.  He  came  back  with 
a  subtle  change  in  his  manner, 
which  little  John  detected  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  yards. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  lady, 
from  the  doorstep  where  she 
had  been  watching  for  her 
son's  return.  "  Did  the  parson 
see  you?  Did  he  ask  you  to 
take  any  thing?  Could  he  make 
something  of  the  letter  ?  Fair- 
play  to  him,  he  is  always  for 
doing  his  best  for  every  one. 
They  are  afraid  to  make  a 
difference  between  the  people 
of  the  church  and  the  people 
of  the  chapel,  look  you  —  it 
would  be  cast  in  their  faces." 

The  cobbler  made  no  answer 
at  first,  but  walked  into  the 
house  and  sat  down  heavily 
upon  a  chair  in  the  kitchen. 

"The  parson  was  at  home," 
he  said  importantly  to  the  ex- 
pectant pair,  who  had  followed 
him  in.  "  And  he  said  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting me  to  come.  Yes,  I 
went  to  the  study  and  I  had 
a  glass  of  wine,  as  if  it  was 
the  day  of  the  tithes.  And 
then  he  told  me  what  was  in 
the  letter,  and  more  too — that 
was  in  his  letter." 

"  Did  he  have  a  letter  too — 
from  the  same  place?" 

"Yes,  sure." 


There  was  a  pause.  John 
Davies  seemed  a  little  bewil- 
dered, as  if  his  story  were  too 
large  for  him,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  tackle  it.  But 
when  it  came,  it  came  with  a 
rush. 

"Like  this  it  is,"  he  said 
suddenly.  "  Mistar  War-cop  of 
War-cop  Grange  has  left  all 
that  was  his,  '  thirty  thoussand 
pound,'  and  his  place,  with  the 
beasts,  and  the  house  in  Lon- 
don —  everything  to  John 
Davies,  cobbler,  of  Pen-y-Bono, 
Llanybryn." 

The  astounded  mother  of 
John  Davies  collapsed  upon  a 
chair  in  her  turn,  and  reeled  off 
a  string  of  exclamations,  which 
called  upon  kings  and  people 
and  the  Almighty  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  her  amazement. 

"The  letter  that  the  parson 
had,"  continued  the  cobbler, 
still  in  the  subdued  and  weighty 
tones  with  which  he  had  begun, 
"was  from  the  friend  of  Mr- 
War  -  cop  —  that  one  who 
brought  him  here,  because  he 
knew  the  parson,  the  one  who 
paid  the  bill  first." 

The  old  woman  nodded  em- 
phatically. She  had  seen  the 
man,  and  his  personality  was 
something  to  take  hold  of  in 
a  shifting  sea  of  mere  ideas. 
"  What  did  that  one  say  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"Stop  you,  a  little  bit,  for 
me  to  remember  now.  Well, 
there  was  a  great  quarrel  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son 
— about  a  marriage  was  the 
trouble.  And  the  father  sent 
for  a  'turney  to  make  his  will, 
and  here  is  what  the  'turney 
told  them  afterwards.  First 
this  one  and  then  that  was  to 
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have  the  whole,  but  Mistar 
War-cop  said  in  the  end,  '  No ! 
none  of  them  shall  have  it — 
they  would  share  with  him.  I 
will  show  them  what  I  will  do, 
sooner  than  have  my  son  bring 
that  woman  here  to  be  in  my 
wife's  shoes.'  And  there,  lying 
on  the  table,  was  the  paper  that 
we  wrote  to  him  with  the  ten 
stamps.  '  There  is  a  man  that 
will  have  his  own,  down  to  the 
twopence,'  says  he.  'Put  that 
name  in  ! '  And  to  all  that  the 
'turney  could  say  against  him, 
'Put  that  name  in,'  he  says 
again.  And  that  was  the  last 
will,  because  in  a  week  he  was 
dead  (poor  fellow !)  from  an 
accident  with  his  gun." 

The  story  had  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again  before  the 
truth  of  it  could  begin  to  take 
hold,  and  little  John  never 
afterwards  forgot  the  novel 
atmosphere  of  that  evening — 
the  three  chairs  drawn  to  the 
fire,  the  three  minds  (usually, 
in  these  hours  of  rest  from 
labour,  lax  and  divided,  and 
already  in  the  borderlands 
of  sleep)  tense  upon  one  ab- 
sorbing subject.  The  final  pro- 
nouncement of  his  grandmother 
particularly  seized  his  imagin- 
ation. 

"I  see  the  work  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  from  the  begin- 
ning," she  proclaimed,  raising 
her  voice  to  a  melancholy  sing- 
song tone — the  note  of  pro- 
phecy and  revelation.  "There 
was  the  rich  man  far  away, 
brought  to  this  place  by  his 
friend,  and  then  there  was  his 
feet  guided  to  the  rock  upon 
the  shore  of  the  sea.  Since 
hundreds  of  years  that  rock 
was  growing  sharp  to  tear  his 


boot.  And  then  he  was 
brought  to  this  house  to  have 
it  mended  instead  of  to  William 
Bobaitch.  How  should  he  know 
so  well  the  one  to  choose? 
Look  you,  dear  people,  the 
Lord  was  guiding  him  so  that 
he  went  past  William  Robaitch, 
and  came  in  through  the  little 
gate  outside  there !  Then  there 
was  the  bill — take  notice  upon 
that  again.  One  of  them  pay- 
ing for  both,  and  the  other  one 
remembering  after  a  long  time 
had  gone  by.  Who  was  whis- 
pering in  his  ear  that  the  boot 
was  mended,  but  the  money 
without  being  paid  ?  And  you, 
too,  John,  with  that  money. 
What  was  preventing  you  from 
taking  the  two  shilling  instead 
of  the  one,  as  the  worth  of 
your  work?  Or  putting  it  in 
the  plate  at  the  chapel  when 
there  was  some  great  congre- 
gation, if  you  were  agaipat 
charging  for  once  as  William 
Robaitch  is  charging  every 
day  ?  No,  no ;  not  like  that 
it  was  to  be.  A  penny  was 
to  be  wasted  with  the  stamp 
sending  it  back,  and  a  penny 
again  buying  the  paper  that 
it  might  be  there,  open,  with 
the  name  of  John  Da  vies  upon 
it  when  the  Lord  wanted  it. 
I  have  heard  them  disputing 
of  '  foreordination ' — who  can 
say  against  it  now?" 

"If  it  is  to  be,  foreordained 
it  was,  be  sure  of  that,"  agreed 
John  Da  vies;  "but  mind  you, 
the  stone  is  not  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  yet.  You  remember 
how  they  were  after  my  father 
died,  with  the  money  in  the 
savings-bank.  Doubting  if  I 
was  the  son  of  my  own  father 
they  were  then,  and  asking  for 
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papers  to  be  signed  with  no 
time  to  read  them.  Only  for 
the  parson,  I  might  have  lost 
it." 

Little  John  looked  anxious, 
and  his  grandmother  fiercely 
belligerent.  Already  the  notion 
of  a  return  to  a  condition  with 
which  they  had  been  perfectly 
satisfied  in  the  morning  ap- 
peared to  them  calamitous. 

"  And  I  have  no  fancy  to  go 
out  with  a  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  come  back  whistling,"  con- 
tinued the  cobbler,  narrowing 
his  small  dark  eyes  as  if  in 
a  prudent  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  possibilities.  "  No  ; 
and  that's  why  I  have  asked 
of  the  parson  to  say  no  word 
to  anybody.  Little  John  and 
I,  we  will  go  to  London,  where 
the  lawyer  is,  and  see  how 
things  are.  William  Henry, 
my  cousin,  is  there,  and  if  there 
is  any  trouble  with  the  English, 
he  can  help  us.  Kin  is  better 
than  kind." 

"What  time  shall  we  be 
starting,  Tada?"  asked  little 
John.  The  sudden,  splendid 
definiteness  of  the  development 
was  too  much  for  the  cynically 
prudent  demeanour  he  had  been 
trying  to  maintain.  He  put 
his  question  in  a  small  level 
voice,  but  his  black  eyes 
sparkled  anxiously.  The  answer 
he  received  justified  the  caution 
which  had  kept  him  silent  until 
now. 

"  You  can't  be  starting  any- 
where before  your  bedtime, 
for  that's  past  half  an  hour 
since,"  returned  his  grand- 
mother smartly.  It  was  just 
what  he  had  feared. 

"I  won't  be  able  to  sleep 
without  knowing,"  said  he  with 


great  firmness.  "Like  it  was 
with  the  school-treat,  remem- 
ber, when  they  wouldn't  settle 
if  it  was  to  be  the  train  to 
Bangor,  or  only  the  lurry  to 
Holyhead,  and  I  lost  my  sleep 
thinking  of  it ;  and  it  was  the 
lurry  after  all,  and  I  was  sick 
all  the  way  there,  and  you  said 
it  should  never  be  so  again." 

"It  will  be  the  train  to 
Bangor  this  time  for  you  what- 
ever— and  farther  than  that," 
said  John  Davies  reassuringly. 
"In  a  week  or  two,  very 
likely." 

There  was  hardly  time  even 
to  feel  the  disappointment  con- 
tained in  the  last  clause  of  this 
reply.  Another  sleep-shatter- 
ing question  had  to  be  devised 
without  delay. 

"Will  there  be  trees  with 
rooks,  and  will  the  eggs  be 
yours,  Tada,  and  shall  nobody 
have  them  but  me  ?  " 

"There  will  be  everything 
that  they  have  at  the  Rectory,- 
and  more,"  said  the  cobbler, 
with  cunning  comprehensive- 
ness. 

"  What  will  there  be  more  ?  " 
inquired  the  irrepressible  little 
John. ' 

"There  will  be  '  birchin'-rods ' 
growing  by  the  door,  for  a  little 
boy  that  won't  go  to  his  bed," 
threatened  the  grandmother. 

Little  John  left  the  low 
wooden  stool,  on  which  he  had 
been  sitting  wedged  in  between 
his  elders,  and  scrambled  on  to 
his  father's  knee,  ostensibly  to 
say  good-night;  but  when  he 
had  reached  the  higher  level, 
he  clung  there,  and  established 
himself  firmly,  with  his  face 
pressed  against  the  cobbler's 
worn  coat,  and  his  eyes, 
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dreamily  speculative,  wander- 
ing round  the  kitchen. 

"A  carpet  will  be  over  the 
bricks  there,  so  Nain  will  never 
be  doing  them  again,  in  rounds 
and  crosses,  with  the  green 
leaves,"  he  said,  casting  a  look 
of  some  regret  upon  the  worn 
tiles  of  the  floor;  "but  the 
carpet  will  want  to  be  swept, 
again,  look  you.  And  the  tea- 
things  will  be  hanging  with 
curly  little  nails  on  the  wall 
because  of  their  being  without 
any  dresser  to  sit  on." 

He  pattered  on  to  put  off  the 
evil  hour  of  bedtime,  and  John 
Davies,  at  least,  listened,  and 
grew  curiously  heavy-hearted. 
He  was  vaguely  aware  that 
these  ineffectual  efforts  to  il- 
luminate the  future  did  no 
more  than  make  darkness 
visible.  He  could  not  himself 
even  dimly  picture  the  back- 
ground of  a  new  life,  and  to 
leave  his  little  world  for  one 
that  he  could  not  picture  was 
to  him  a  change  differing  only 
in  degree  from  that  great 
change  which  none  can  escape. 
We  call  it  a  "better  world" 
which  awaits  us,  but  because 
that  is  unknown  the  world  we 
know  has  to  be  bad  indeed 
before  we  are  willing  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  other — and 
John  Davies  had  not  found  his 
world  a  bad  one. 

He  shivered  a  little  and 
hugged  his  little  son  closer ; 
while  the  sweet  babbling  voice 
carried  his  attention  from  the 
brick  tiles  and  the  long  familiar 
crockery  on  the  dresser  to  the 
screen  of  lath  -  and  -  plaster — 
papered  with  'The  Daily 
Graphic '  —  which  partly  ob- 
scured the  house-door,  and  to 


the  steep  uncarpeted  stairway 
which  picturesquely  descended 
into  the  kitchen  itself. 

"  Tada  will  go  off  with  you 
to  your  bed  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  can  ride  on  him,  clip- 
clop,  clip-clop,  up  the  old  steps 
without  a  carpet.  There's  a 
clever  horse  for  you,  that  can 
go  up  the  steps  ! " 

In  some  such  way  as  this 
the  battle  often  concluded, 
without  shedding  of  tears ; 
and  little  John  rampaged 
and  giggled  on  his  father's 
shoulder,  in  the  best  style,  as 
he  conceived  it,  of  an  accom- 
plished horseman,  until  he  was 
set  down  upon  the  top  step. 
There  he  protested  with  pride 
that  there  was  neither  tape 
nor  button  able  to  baffle  him, 
and  trotted  off  alone  to  his 
corner  of  his  father's  room. 

But  this  was  not  quite  the 
last  of  him.  With  bare  neck 
and  feet,  and  underclothing  all 
awry,  he  appeared  again  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  called 
mysteriously  for  "  Tada  " — 
"only  Tada,"  he  added  insist- 
ently, when  his  grandmother 
pushed  back  her  chair. 

John  Davies  climbed  the 
steps  again,  and  was  immedi- 
ately pulled  out  of  sight  of  the 
kitchen. 

"There's  a  tape  here  gone 
into  an  old  knot,  fast,  fast," 
whispered  little  John.  "Don't 
tell  Nain  I  couldn't  undo  it, 
after  me  saying  I  could — you 
won't,  Tada?" 

It  was  a  work  of  time  and 
patience  to  unravel  the  hard 
knot  in  the  dim  light ;  but  the 
cobbler's  unaccustomed  hands 
accomplished  it,  and  he  pro- 
mised secrecy.  Then  little 
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John  hugged  him  and  extorted 
another  promise. 

"If  you  go  to  London  (no 
matter  if  it  won't  be  to-morrow) 
you  will  be  sure  to  take  me, 
little  Tada?  For  fear  they 
would  be  talking  English,  look 
you,  without  me  there,  to  tell 
you  what  it  was  ? " 

John  Da  vies  promised  readily 
enough,  and  went  down.  He 
might  well  have  asked  himself 
whether  the  ownership  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  had  robbed  or 
enriched  that  dead  father  who 
had  bequeathed  it  to  a  stranger 
rather  than  to  his  only  son. 
But  the  idea  that  wealth  might 
carry  disadvantages  was  be- 
yond him.  He  only  felt  un- 
accountably depressed  over  the 
sensible  observations  which 
greeted  him  when  he  sat  down 
by  the  fire  again. 


"You  are  spoiling  him,"  said 
the  grandmother.  "But  it 
won't  be  for  long.  He  must 
go  from  home  to  be  in  some  big 
school  now,  like  the  little  boy 
of  the  parson-house." 

"  Go  from  home  ?  "  cried  the 
cobbler.  "While  he  is  yet  a 
baby?" 

"  He  looks  a  baby,  to  be  sure," 
said  the  old  woman.  "He  is 
no  bigger  than  most  of  them  at 
five,  but  eight  years  is  his  age, 
as  well  you  know, — the  same  as 
Mistar  Alfred,  who  is  learning 
with  strangers  somewhere  since 
Christmas,  though  they  could 
make  a  gentleman  of  him  at 
home.  If  we  were  like  them,  I 
wouldn't  say,  but  as  it  is — 
the  sooner  the  better,  in  my 
judgment." 

John  Davies  could  find  no 
answer. 


CHAPTER   II. 


It  was  not  the  next  day, 
nor  the  next  day  by  many, 
that  the  cobbler's  affairs,  as 
settled  for  him,  and  expounded 
by  the  rector,  seemed  to 
warrant  the  great  adventure 
of  a  journey  into  England — 
not  to  London  after  all;  and 
all  that  time  not  a  word  was 
said  in  the  parish.  But  at  last 
the  day  came  when  little  John 
and  his  father,  starting  in  the 
early  hours  of  a  May  morning, 
fared  forth  upon  their  feet  (for 
they  walked  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  way  to  the 
station)  to  see  the  great  world 
and  take  possession  of  their 
property. 

The  rector  had  done  his 
best  for  them.  He  had  worked 


indefatigably  to  settle  business 
questions,  and  had  finally 
looked  out  their  trains,  loaded 
them  with  advice,  and  written 
to  Warcop  Grange  to  announce 
the  hour  of  their  arrival. 

The  journey  was  no  real 
difficulty.  John  Davies,  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  assumed 
a  manner  aggressively  quiet 
and  dignified,  which  saved  him 
from  some  inward  as  well  as 
outward  flurry,  and  little  John 
imitated  him  exactly.  To  a 
careless  eye,  they  gave  the 
impression  of  being  old  and 
experienced  travellers.  The 
deep  slow  nudge  with  which 
alone  each  called  the  attention 
of  the  other  to  the  glaring 
novelties  of  the  situation  was 
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purposely  calculated  to  escape 
observation. 

Little  John  could,  like  most 
only  children  much  in  the 
company  and  confidence  of 
their  elders,  wear,  over  an 
infantine  simplicity,  a  cloak 
of  almost  senile  prudence  and 
gravity,  and  he  was  feeling 
deeply  the  responsibility  of  his 
position  as  spokesman  and  in- 
terpreter. But  this  access  of 
premature  old  age  was  a  strain 
upon  him.  He  was  tired,  and, 
since  he  was  not  naturally 
irritable,  very  sad,  when  the 
journey  was  done  and  they 
found  themselves  upon  the 
platform  of  the  small  country 
station  to  which  their  faithful 
fulfilment  of  the  Rector's  in- 
structions had  led  them. 

"  Ask  of  him  how  much  road 
there  is  to  walk,"  whispered 
the  cobbler  nervously,  while 
he  fumbled  for  their  tickets  at 
the  entry. 

Little  John  frowned  heavily 
in  the  weary  effort  to  find  the 
English  words.  He  would 
have  had  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  writing  them.  But 
he  produced  them  after  a  pause. 

"  How  much  to  walk,  if  you 
please,  to  Warcop  Grange  ?  " 
he  asked  of  the  official. 

The  man  stared  down  hum- 
orously at  the  small-sized  child 
who  acted  spokesman  with  so 
marvellous  an  accent.  These 
were  foreigners,  he  thought,  or 
some  other  kind  of  poor  help- 
less creatures. 

"'Arf  a  mile,  straight  on," 
he  shouted  loudly,  and  shot 
out  an  arm  to  indicate  the 
direction. 

Down  the  wide  smooth  road 

they  went,  growing  more  nerv- 
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ous  at  every  step.  At  every 
house  on  or  near  the  road 
little  John  wished  to  stop. 

"  Are  we  gone  '  'arf  a  mile ' 
yet,  Tada?"  he  would  inquire 
plaintively ;  and  he  insisted 
once  upon  leaving  the  road 
to  ask  questions  at  a  farm- 
house fifty  yards  from  it,  so 
that  they  missed  the  sight  of 
the  returning  carriage- and  - 
pair  which  had  been  sent  to 
meet  them. 

When  at  last  they  stood  be- 
fore the  magnificent  ironwork 
of  the  Warcop  Grange  gates, 
they  held  each  other  tightly 
by  the  hand,  and  spent  some 
minutes  staring  through  at  the 
little  rose -covered  lodge,  the 
great  trees  in  their  early  sum- 
mer green,  and  the  smoothly 
kept  drive  which  wound  its 
way  between  them  until  a 
curve  carried  it  out  of  sight. 

"The  house  is  less  than  the 
last,"  commented  little  John 
solemnly  ;  "  but  the  gates,  look 
you,  are  bigger  than  the 
house." 

A  woman  came  and  looked 
out  through  the  door  of  the 
lodge. 

"Ask  of  her,"  whispered 
John  Davies  with  an  encour- 
aging nudge. 

"  Are  we  reached  at  Warcop 
Grange,  if  you  please,  ma'am  ?  " 
piped  up  the  weary  little  boy. 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  ap- 
praising them  with  a  dubious 
eye ;  "  but  it's  another  quarter 
a  mile  to  the  'ouse,  if  your  busi- 
ness is  there." 

The  pair  of  wanderers  started 
on  again  down  the  drive,  while 
the  woman  gazed  after  them 
in  some  perplexity.  She  con- 
cluded that  they  must  be  some 
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part  of  the  new  master's  train 
arrived  before  him,  but  she  could 
not  place  them.  She  was  most 
puzzled  by  the  old  man  with 
his  quiet  white  face,  his  quaint 
hair,  his  respectable  black  ap- 
parel— worlds  too  large  for  him 
—  and  his  parcel  of  clothes 
barely  concealed  by  folds  of 
newspaper,  which  a  tight 
string  had  damaged.  The 
little  boy  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  being  there  at  all. 
He  had  a  bundle  too.  A 
purple-patterned  handkerchief, 
large  enough  to  contain  his 
necessaries,  had  been  found 
for  him,  and  he  grasped  it 
tightly  by  one  of  the  knots. 
With  his  other  hand  he  held 
the  fingers  of  his  companion, 
and  seemed  to  lead  him. 

They  strayed  a  little  from 
side  to  side  of  the  drive  like 
bewildered  sheep,  and  con- 
tinually stopped  and  looked 
upwards,  as  if  the  height  of 
the  trees  alarmed  them.  Their 
speech  was  reduced  to  whis- 
pers. If  they  had  been  upon 
some  errand  to  the  back-door, 
even  of  such  a  place  as  this, 
the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  seen  or  dreamed  of, — 
there  was  no  great  house  of 
any  sort  in  or  near  Llanybryn, 
— they  would  have  marvelled, 
but  with  a  difference.  There 
was  something  awesome  and 
oppressive  about  this  unsup- 
ported, unauthorised  approach 
to  a  palace  which  neither  the 
child  in  years  nor  the  child 
in  experience  could  appreciate 
as  a  possession.  Little  John 
struggled  the  hardest  to  realise 
facts,  and  to  catch  a  few  of 
his  impressions  by  the  tail  and 
tie  them  down  with  words. 


"There'll  be  a  long  way  to 
go  to  the  shop  every  time," 
he  said  once,  with  a  shake  of 
his  head.  He  was  errand-boy 
at  home.  And  another  time : 
"There's  nobody  but  you  can 
say  to  me  not  to  climb  after 
those  rooks,  Tada?" 

"No;  nobody,  my  boy,"  re- 
turned John  Davies,  with  a 
kind  of  spurious  heartiness 
which  was  intended  to  con- 
vince himself.  "  But  it  is 
better  for  us  to  go  fair  and 
slow  in  the  beginning,  and  to 
take  deliberation,"  he  added. 
"That  is  the  reason  the  par- 
son and  I  were  agreed  that 
everything  was  to  be  here  for 
a  year  the  same  as  it  was 
before." 

Arrived  at  the  flight  of 
white  steps  before  the  front 
entrance,  he  was  prompted  by 
this  cautious  spirit  to  find  a 
way  round  to  the  back;  but 
little  John,  though  he  too  was 
scared  by  the  size  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  fine  old  house, 
was  too  hungry  for  his  tea  to 
be  tempted  on  farther,  and 
insisted  upon  a  frontal  attack. 

They  were  not  much  dis- 
mayed by  the  absence  of  a 
knocker,  although  the  electric 
bell  did  not  suggest  itself  to 
them  as  a  substitute.  John 
Davies  used  the  handle  of  his 
umbrella — it  was  one  of  the 
recognised  uses  of  an  umbrella 
in  Llanybryn — to  knock  softly 
upon  a  wooden  panel  of  the 
inner  glass  door  which  separ- 
ated them  from  the  splendours 
of  the  hall.  The  richness  of 
the  interior  was  something  not 
only  quite  outside  their  experi- 
ence, but  beyond  anything  ever 
suggested  to  their  imaginations 
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by  a  fairy-tale.  Their  sense  of 
reality  failed  them  at  the  sight 
of  it. 

There  was  no  response  to  their 
timid  knocking,  and  they  might 
have  waited  long  if  John  Da  vies, 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  olearer 
and  more  reassuring  view  of  a 
bear-skin  with  gleaming  eyes 
set  in  the  head,  had  not  acci- 
dentally leaned  his  elbow  upon 
the  electric  button.  The  shrill 
shriek  of  the  bell  in  remote 
regions  was  inaudible  to  him, 
and  though  he  was  satisfied 
about  the  bear,  he  was  inclined 
to  retire. 

"  Like  this  it  is  always,  if 
you  will  go  to  the  front,"  he 
was  arguing  in  a  low  tone, 
when  little  John  nudged  him 
sharply. 

A  tall  man,  beautifully  dressed 
in  black  and  having  a  stately 
presence,  was  making  his  way 
with  much  dignity  across  the 
hall  towards  them.  He  opened 
the  door  and  stood  before  them 
with  an  air  of  inquiry  just 
tinged  with  reproof. 

It  was  the  cobbler's  turn  to 
nudge  his  son ;  but  little  John 
was  seized,  for  the  first  time 
that  day,  with  a  panic-stricken 
silence.  This,  he  assumed,  was 
the  man  they  were  to  turn  out, 
— he  understood  something  of 
the  story, — and  why  indeed 
should  he  let  them  in? 

Behind  the  butler's  expres- 
sionless mask  of  a  face  a  be- 
wildering suspicion  was  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt.  The 
next  instant  developed  it  into 
a  dismayed  certainty. 

"  John  Da  vies,  Pen-y-Bonc, 
Llanybryn,"  said  the  cobbler 
resourcefully,  and  at  the  same 
moment  he  patted  his  chest 


with  one  hand,  and  held  out  in 
the  other  an  envelope  addressed 
to  himself  by  the  London 
lawyer. 

The  old  servant's  face  flushed 
purple,  but  he  kept  his  com- 
posure. "  We've  bin  expecting 
you,  sir,"  he  said,  opening  the 
door  suddenly  to  its  full  width, 
with  the  best  air  he  could 
achieve  in  such  a  moment  of 
upset.  "  The  brome  has  bin  to 
the  station,  not  knowing  you 
would  prefer  to  walk.  Mr 
Burleigh  was  awaiting  you, 
but  is  just  now  gone." 

He  tried  to  possess  himself 
of  the  two  bundles,  but  meeting 
with  resistance,  tactfully  de- 
sisted. Little  John  breathed 
again.  They  were  inside  at  all 
events,  and  the  man  did  not 
appear  to  be  actively  hostile. 
His  glibness  of  speech  began  to 
appear  to  be  his  worst  quality 
indeed. 

"  Will  it  be  your  desire,  sir, 
to  take  some  refreshment  before 
proceeding  upstairs  ?"  he  asked, 
evidently  this  time  with  the 
expectation  of  an  answer. 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  whis- 
pered John  Davies. 

"I  don't  know,"  murmured 
little  John,  whose  wits,  for 
want  of  his  tea,  were  inclined 
to  fail  him.  Still,  he  made  an 
effort  to  clear  the  air.  "  My 

father  is  wanting  to  know " 

he  began  in  a  loud  clear  tone, 
but  stopped  and  stammered, 
because,  in  his  confusion,  the 
words  came  in  Welsh  instead 
of  in  English. 

The  butler's  face  was  a  study. 
This  was  far  worse  than  any- 
thing he  had  expected.  No 
one  had  ever  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  have  to  put 
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up  with  people  of  this  descrip- 
tion —  speaking  a  barbarous 
tongue  !  But  he  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion. Before  little  John  could 
collect  his  wits  and  his  English, 
the  magnificent  creature  made 
a  scarcely  perceptible  move- 
ment of  invitation  with  his 
hand,  and  went  forward. 

In  respectful  and  self  -  re- 
specting silence  he  led  them 
upstairs  and  showed  them  into 
a  vast  bedroom,  where  hot 
water  stood  cooling  in  beauti- 
ful jugs  of  hammered  brass. 
Merely  as  a  matter  of  form, 
before  leaving  the  room,  he 
announced  that  "  tea  would  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes  in  the 
libery."  He  had  no  hope  of 
being  understood,  and  left 
nothing  to  chance.  "When,  in 
ten  minutes  exactly,  John 
Davies  (still  wearing  his  hat) 
cautiously  opened  the  bedroom 
door  by  an  inch  or  two,  the 
butler's  step  was  heard  ap- 
proaching, as  if  by  chance, 
from  the  end  of  the  long 
passage,  and  they  were  escort- 
ed down  the  grand  staircase 
as  they  had  been  escorted  up, 
with  no  time  allowed  for  ad- 
miring the  wonders  of  the 
way. 

Once  they  were  safely  shut 
into  the  library,  the  well-ap- 
pointed tea  -  table  might  be 
trusted  to  speak  for  itself  in 
a  language  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  the  excellent  ser- 
vant hurried  away  to  express 
his  over -wrought  feelings  in 
the  housekeeper's  room. 

Little  John  was  excited  al- 
most to  the  point  of  in- 
sensibility. 

"  They've  got  a  fire  in  a  cup 
under  the  kettle,  Tada,"  he 


said  in  a  quiet  little  voice. 
"  And  here  is  the  tea ;  but 
there's  no  room  on  the  table 
for  us  to  have  it.  Is  it  for 
us — the  little  cakes  and  every- 
thing ?  And  is  it  here  we  are 
to  have  food — in  this  big  high 
place  like  a  chapel  ?  " 

After  a  little  hesitation  they 
seated  themselves  with  care 
and  reverence  upon  the  plain- 
est chairs  they  could  find,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  their 
tea,  which  (though  the  beverage 
itself  was  not  at  all  to  their 
minds)  proved  the  most  com- 
fortable and  comprehensible 
thing  they  had  yet  come 
across. 

"They  are  very  kind,"  said 
John  Davies,  cheered  and 
soothed  by  the  good  fare. 
"I  must  try  to  say  a  word 
or  two  to  that  gentleman  if 
he  will  come  in  again.  The 
'  agent '  he  is,  I  am  thinking. 
I  have  some  words  of  English, 
if  I  shall  have  time  to  think- 
a  little.  How  is  it  to  go 
now?" 

Little  John  gave  his  opinion ; 
and  when  the  butler  entered 
noiselessly  to  remove  the  tea- 
things  the  master  of  the  house 
pointed  to  the  one  slice  of 
bread-and-butter,  one  section 
of  tea-cake,  one  piece  of  but- 
tered bun,  and  one  hot  cake 
which  had  been  duly  conse- 
crated to  manners,  and  re- 
marked, "Very  good  tea. 
Tanciw ! " 

The  butler  received  the  ob- 
servation in  deferential  silence, 
and  without  a  vestige  of  sur- 
prise, but,  encouraged  by  the 
few  words  of  English,  he  paused 
to  make  a  communication  before 
finally  leaving  the  room. 
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"  I've  made  so  bold  as  to  send 
down  a  message  to  Mr  Bur- 
leigh,  the  agent  of  the  property, 
sir,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly 
and  distinctly.  "If  you  was 
not  too  fatigued  with  the 
journey  to  receive  him,  I 
berlieve  he  would  like  a  word 
with  you  this  evening." 

John  Da  vies  nodded,  and  the 
man-servant  bethought  himself 
of  another  important  sugges- 
tion. "Mrs  Rose,  the  house- 
keeper, sir,  thinks  you'll  per'aps 
be  overdone  with  having  the 
young  gentleman  on  your 
hands,  and  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  emuse  him  for  a  time 
if  that  would  be  your  wish." 

Little  John,  at  least,  man- 
aged to  arrive  at  comprehen- 
sion of  this  speech. 

"Me  fath'r,"  he  said  with 
dignity,  "cyan't  be  without 
me — thank  you  the  same." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  agreed  the 
butler  gravely,  and  departed. 

Before  his  communications 
had  been  interpreted  to  his 
new  master,  the  unhappy  man- 
servant was  already  shadowing 
forth  his  distresses  with  decor- 
ous moderation  to  Mr  Burleigh 
at  the  front  door. 

"Mr  Burleigh,  sir,"  he  said, 
"I  do  eshure  you  it's  what 
no  domestic  of  my  class  could 
put  up  with.  My  English,  sir, 
if  you'll  excuse  me  speaking 
of  it,  is  not  like  the  inferior 
sort  talks  —  dropping  h's  and 
that,  a  thing  I  never  do — and 
to  have  it  not  understood.  A 
Indian  heathen  would  be  equally 
as  good  as  myself  here,  in  the 
matter  of  langwidge,  I  do  ber- 
lieve, sir ! " 

"Come,  come,  Morton,  it 
can't  be  quite  as  bad  as  that 


surely,"  said  the  agent  opti- 
mistically, and  so  marched  on 
to  his  fate. 

"Sorry  you  had  to  walk 
from  the  station,  Mr  Davies," 
he  said  in  a  loud  and  hearty 
voice  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
announced  in  the  library ; 
"but  I  daresay  you  preferred 
it?" 

John  Davies  took  his  prof- 
fered hand,  and  ventured  to 
say  "'Es,"  but  could  get  no 
further.  "  Say  that  we  see  it 
very  kind  in  him  to  come,"  he 
added  hastily  to  little  John. 

"Me  fath'r  is  wanting  to 
say  you  are  very  kyind  coming 
here,"  chirped  the  little  mite 
who  had  been  adjudged  too 
small  to  require  a  greeting. 

"Oh— ah,  not  at  all,"  said 
the  agent,  a  little  taken  aback. 
He  never  had  anything  to  say 
to  children,  having  too  much 
sense  to  adopt  the  pompously 
jocose  style,  and  (like  most 
middle-aged  Englishmen)  too 
little  youth  left  in  his  heart  to 
seize  their  point  of  view. 

"You  find  English  a  diffi- 
culty, I  fear,"  he  continued, 
addressing  John  Davies  again, 
and  speaking  even  louder  than 
before. 

"  He  is  saying  that  English 
is  hard  for  you,"  interpreted 
little  John,  his  round  black 
eyes  shining  with  triumphant 
intelligence. 

"'Es,"  said  the  cobbler. 
"Ask  of  him  who  is  that 
gentleman  that  was  so  kind 
giving  us  tea,"  he  added  in 
an  aside. 

"You  mean  the  butler,  I 
think,"  said  Mr  Burleigh,  not 
quite  suppressing  a  smile  when 
the  question  was  communi- 
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cated  to  him.  "Your  butler, 
Mr  Davies.  I  have  tried  to 
do  as  you  asked,  and  keep 
everything  as  it  was,  you  see 
— at  least  until  you  came." 

"What's  that  — ' butlar ' ? " 
inquired  John  Davies,  aside  as 
before. 

Little  John  looked  thought- 
ful. "The  old  Pharaoh  had 
one  of  those,"  he  said  meditat- 
ively. "  The  same  as  Pharaoh 
had  ?  "  he  asked  cautiously  in 
English. 

The  agent  stared  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  Oh,  ah !  yes,  exactly," 
he  agreed.  Like  Morton,  he 
felt  that  his  efforts  were 
wasted ;  but  he  was  harder  to 
beat.  He  suggested  that  they 
"  might  like  to  learn  their  way 
about  the  house,"  and  in  obed- 
ience to  his  gestures  they  fol- 
lowed him  from  one  big  room 
to  another,  becoming  more 
awestruck  every  moment.  The 
drawing  -  room  was  palatial, 
but  it  was  kept  to  the  last; 
and  little  John,  at  least,  was 
sated  with  splendour  and  nov- 
elty by  the  time  he  reached  it. 
With  a  look  of  care -stricken 
old  age  upon  him,  he  turned  to 
Mr  Burleigh  from  the  sight  of 
its  magnificence. 

"There  will  be  some  'oman 
coming,"  he  said  dubiously, 
"to  help  my  grandmother 
sometimes  ?  " 

"There  are  plenty  of  ser- 
vants," said  the  agent  with  a 
touch  of  impatience,  "though 
not  all  of  them  have  stayed. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  I 
have  a  piece  of  advice  to  offer 
before  I  go." 

("He  is  to  go  now,"  mur- 
mured the  small  interpreter 
aside.) 


"There  will  certainly  be 
small  matters  to  settle  con- 
nected with  the  servants — not 
to  speak  of  the  estate — every 
day  for  some  time  at  least.  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  ask 
some  one  to  come  here  who 
can  speak  English  to  me  and 
Welsh  to  you.  Do  you  under- 
stand —  can  you  tell  your 
father  that?"  he  concluded, 
turning  to  little  John. 

"There's  a  cussin  of  us  in 
London,"  said  that  intelligent 
little  morsel,  to  prove  his  com- 
prehension. 

"  Capital  !  A  masculine 
cousin,  by  the  way  ?  In  what 
position?" 

"It's  William  Henry,"  ex- 
plained little  John. 

"  Well,  well.  Ask  him  down. 
Write  this  evening.  Till  he 
comes  nothing  can  be  done. 
Have  you  the  address?" 

John  Davies  professed  to 
have  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  address,  and  he  promised 
to  start  upon  the  letter  the 
moment  the  agent  had  de- 
parted. 

But  after  all  he  did  not  even 
begin  it  that  evening.  The 
great  surprise  of  a  dinner  of 
seven  courses  descended  upon 
him  when  he  was  still  med- 
itating over  the  task.  Never 
had  the  unlucky  Morton  served 
such  a  couple;  but  he  served 
them  nobly.  They  ate  their 
croquettes  with  spoons,  and 
the  butler,  to  avoid  further 
calamity  before  the  youthful 
footman  (with  whom  little 
John  tried  hard  to  converse), 
afterwards  insinuated,  rather 
than  indicated,  the  proper 
utensil  for  each  form  of  food. 

After  exhausting  themselves 
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with  the  effort  to  do  polite 
justice  to  the  dainties  set  be- 
fore them,  the  cobbler  and  his 
son  found  themselves  left  alone 
at  last  at  the  long  brilliant 
table,  and  they  rose  hastily 
and  stole  up  to  bed  thoroughly 
worn  out. 

"I  am  afraid  the  tadpoles 
will  be  all  dead  by  now,  if 
Nain  won't  have  given  them 
fresh  water,"  was  little  John's 


last  remark,  his  sleepy  thoughts 
turning  back  to  familiar  things. 
"Only  this  morning  it  was 
that  you  gave  it  them,"  his 
father  reminded  him,  reducing 
him  to  incredulous  silence.  It 
seemed  as  if  not  only  hundreds 
of  miles  but  hundreds  of  years 
separated  him  from  their  early 
start  and  their  last  backward 
look  at  the  little  grey  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  hill. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


The  sumptuous  breakfast  of 
the  next  morning  was  unwel- 
come to  John  Davies.  He 
felt  ill ;  and  though  the  time 
dragged  wearily,  and  stretched 
itself  out  to  a  portentous 
length,  he  made  the  steadily 
falling  rain  an  excuse  for  stay- 
ing in  the  house  until  after 
tea.  Then  little  John,  who 
was  establishing  friendly  re- 
lations with  every  one  about 
the  place,  came  in  bubbling 
over  with  excitement  about 
"the  horses  in  the  stable — 
tens  of  them,  Tada!" 

He  could  not  disappoint  the 
child,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  dragged  out,  after  putting 
on,  for  the  protection  of  his 
best  clothes,  a  waterproof  coat 
which  he  found  hanging  among 
some  other  wraps.  It  almost 
swallowed  him  up,  but  kept 
him  dry  very  effectually ;  and 
the  air,  and  his  real  interest  in 
the  beautiful  animals,  did  him 
good. 

He  had  been  beginning  to 
find  his  idleness  and  the  lone- 
liness of  the  big  library  in- 
tolerable, and  in  default  of  his 
tools  and  a  pair  of  shoes  to 


mend,  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  unwritten  letter.  It  would 
at  least  be  a  pretext  for  secur- 
ing little  John's  company,  and 
he  broached  the  subject  as 
soon  as  the  horses  had  been 
duly  inspected. 

"You  are  quicker  at  the 
writing  than  I,"  he  said,  "and 
the  gentleman  said  to  us  to  do 
it  in  haste,  isn't  it  ?  Here  is  a 
splendid  bit  of  paper  I  have 
found  in  the  pocket  of  this 
coat.  It  will  only  be  wanted 
just  to  rub  out  this  pencil- 
writing,  and  I  have  a  lead- 
pencil  with  an  '  insha-rubber ' 
on  it." 

They  settled  themselves  down 
in  the  library  and  applied 
themselves  to  their  formidable 
task  with  great  solemnity  ;  but 
they  were  checked  at  the  very 
outset  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
pencil- writing,  which  proved  to 
be  of  an  ineradicable  purple, 
and  defied  the  india-rubber. 

"  Drat  it !  "  said  John  Davies, 
irritably.  "  Some  kind  of  blue 
ink  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  kept,  after  all. 
Can  you  read  it,  little  John  ?  " 

Little  John  tried.     He  made 
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it  out  word  by  word — it  was  a 
large  legible  hand  —  and  de- 
livered each  syllable  in  a  nasal 
monotone  after  a  pause. 

"'I  am  afraid,'"  he  read 
aloud,  in  this  unilluminating 
fashion,  "  '  that  it  is  too  late  to 
right  the  wrong  I  have  done. 
I  shall  die  here  without  my 
son's  forgiveness,  but  I  will  try 
to  do  what  I  can.  I  hereby 
bequeath  to  George  Waroop, 
my  only  son,  all  my  property, 
real  and  personal  Signed, 
John  Warcop.' " 

The  writing  degenerated  into 
a  weak  scrawl  towards  the 
end,  and  little  John  made  it 
out  more  and  more  slowly ;  but 
there  was  a  sentence  added 
which  was  comparatively  easy 
to  read,  "I  pray  God,  and  as 
a  dying  man  I  ask  John 
Davies,  that  this  may  be  held 
legal." 

Still  lower  on  the  page, 
straggling  across  it  and  almost 
illegible,  were  the  words,  with 
a  mark  of  question  after  them  : 
"£3000  for  J.  D.  Sell  the 
collection  of  tapestries  ?  "  But 
this  was  where  the  india- 
rubber  had  been  powerfully  ap- 
plied, and  an  expert  decipherer 
might  well  have  been  baffled 
by  it. 

"Mr  Warcop  it  was,  wrote 
it,"  explained  little  John. 
Thanks  to  the  Board-school, 
written  English  was  fairly 
clear  to  him.  "When  it  was 
too  late,  and  he  was  dying,  he 
was  wanting  his  son  to  have  it 
all;  but  it  was  too  late  when 
he  was  dying,  wasn't  it,  Tada  ? 
He  is  saying  here  that  it  is  too 
late." 

"  Say  that  again  —  about 
'  John  Davies,'  "  whispered  the 


cobbler  solemnly.  "I  was 
able  to  understand  that  just." 

Little  John  read  it  again, 
and  translated  it  feebly,  with 
a  sense  of  impending  disaster. 

"Yes,"  said  John  Davies, 
"that's  it."  After  a  pause  he 
continued :  "  In  that  coat  he 
died,  look  you.  I  felt  some 
great  shudder  coming  over  me 
when  I  took  it  from  the  hook, 
as  if  something  fearful  went 
past.  What  will  we  do  now, 
little  John?" 

"There  are  matches  in  that 
box  of  silver,"  suggested  the 
boy  cheerfully.  "  I  found  them 
this  morning.  Shall  I  burn  it 
in  the  grate,  and  then  nobody 
will  know  ?  " 

But  the  cobbler,  though  not 
a  man  of  very  strong  prin- 
ciples, rejected  the  idea  with 
horror.  "That  one  who  is 
dead,  poor  fellow,  he  would 
know,  and  there  would  be  a 
curse  on  it  all,"  he  said  with 
conviction,  and  looked  round 
at  the  lofty  book-lined  walls  of 
the  big  room  with  fear  in  his 
eyes.  He  went  on  talking  to 
himself,  falling  back  upon  re- 
petitions of  habitual  cautious 
phrases.  "We  must  go  fair 
and  slow,"  he  insisted,  as  if 
in  opposition  to  some  unseen 
power  driving  him  on.  "Let 
us  take  deliberation.  Better 
to  do  nothing  till  we  are  sure 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do." 

No  letter  was  written  after 
all,  and  little  John  presently 
wandered  off  to  find  the  house- 
keeper, with  whom  his  quaintly 
old-fashioned  ways  had  already 
made  him  a  favourite. 

His  father  sat  alone  until 
dinner  -  time,  pondering  over 
"the  letter  from  the  dead,"  as 
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he  called  it.  The  idea  which 
began  at  last  slowly  to  dawn 
in  his  mind  was  that  at  least 
he  possessed  in  this  paper  some- 
thing which  might  enable  him 
to  drive  a  good  bargain.  He 
had  cautioned  the  child  to  say 
no  word  about  it,  and  knew 
that  he  could  be  trusted. 

That  night,  at  dinner,  there 
was  an  iced  pudding.  Little 
John  ate  of  it  with  a  fearful 
joy,  and  was  not  seriously 
the  worse,  though  he  suffered 
from  some  qualms  afterwards. 
But  with  the  old  cobbler  the 
case  was  different.  He  had 
never  had  a  strong  digestion, 
and  it  had  not  been  improved 
by  strong  tea  at  every  meal, 
and  a  diet  of  white  bread  and 
potatoes,  with  a  mere  relish  of 
occasional  meat,  or  herrings,  or 
bacon  added.  He  ate  very 
sparingly  of  the  delicious 
novelty,  and  never  suspected 
its  connection  with  the  horrors 
of  the  gastric  chill  which 
developed  itself  in  the  night. 
During  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  he  fancied  himself 
dying,  and  had  terrible  thoughts 
of  having  brought  a  super- 
natural visitation  upon  him- 
self by  dallying  with  vague 
thoughts  of  suppressing  a 
dead  man's  appeal ;  but  he  fell 
asleep  with  the  coming  of  the 
light,  and  the  morning  found 
him  able  to  get  up  and  to  turn 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind 
once  more. 

Little  John  had  to  continue 
his  explorations  alone,  and  this 
time  the  brilliance  of  the  May 
weather  tempted  him  to  go 
farther  afield.  The  gardens 
were  a  blaze  of  colour,  and 
filled  him  with  awed  admira- 


tion; but  he  had  discovered 
that  a  little  boy  of  his  size  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  there, 
or  at  least  kept  under  con- 
tinual supervision.  So  he  left 
the  wonderful  alleys  of  scent 
and  colour  behind  him,  and 
followed  a  winding  path 
speckled  with  yellow  sunshine 
and  overarched  by  the  tender 
colour  of  leafy  beeches. 

He  soon  found  himself  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  a  fine  piece 
of  water.  It  was  hedged  round 
with  summer  -  green,  and  a 
group  of  scented  limes  trailed 
their  boughs  in  it  where  the 
sun  caught  the  water,  turning 
it  into  a  sheet  of  dancing  dia- 
monds. On  the  farther  side 
there  was  shelter  both  from 
sun  and  wind,  and  the  tall 
trees  were  softly  mirrored  in 
the  still  surface  at  their  feet. 

The  only  water  little  John 
had  seen,  besides  the  sea  on  a 
wild  coast,  was  a  cold,  grey 
lake  which  lay  in  a  flat  expanse 
of  half  -  cultivated  land  with 
never  a  tree  nor  bush  beside  it. 
He  had  passed  it  on  his  way 
to  the  station  two  days  before, 
but  no  recollection  of  it  was 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  this 
enchanting  magic  of  wedded 
woods  and  water.  He  drank 
in  the  spirit  of  the  place  at  a 
draught,  as  children  will,  and 
wasted  no  time  upon  admiring 
it.  His  attention  was  caught 
at  once  by  the  sight  of  a  tiny 
boat-house  projecting  from  the 
opposite  shore,  and  he  left  the 
path  to  make  his  way  round, 
keeping  his  mind  open  at  the 
same  time  for  any  marvels 
that  might  be  discovered  by 
the  way. 

It    was    by    the    way    that 
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Destiny  was  waiting  for  him, 
in  the  shape  of  perhaps  the 
unhappiest  young  man  in  the 
county,  possessed  of  youth, 
health,  freedom,  and  a  fair 
competence. 

George  Warcop  had  not  been 
unduly  cast  down  by  the  loss 
of  his  inheritance.  It  meant 
that  if  he  was  to  marry  the 
woman  for  whose  sake  he  had 
broken  with  his  father,  he 
must  exchange  into  a  less  ex- 
pensive regiment  to  make  sure 
of  keeping  her  in  the  comfort 
she  had  a  right  to  expect.  He 
was  perfectly  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice the  luxurious  bachelorhood 
which  his  mother's  fortune  had 
made  possible  for  him,  and  he 
was  very  sure  of  the  girl  he 
loved — until  the  day  she  in- 
formed him,  with  sympathetic 
tears,  that  she  "  could  not  be  a 
poor  man's  wife — it  would  only 
mean  misery  for  both." 

A  week  later  she  was  openly 
engaged  to  a  man  a  little  worse 
off  than  himself.  "An  ugly, 
clever  little  beast,"  poor,  big, 
stupid,  handsome  George  called 
him,  "with  a  beggarly  estate 
which  cost  him  more  than  it 
brought  him  in."  The  infer- 
ence was  obvious.  This  was 
the  man  of  her  heart.  George 
himself,  with  his  good  looks, 
his  youthful  worship,  and  his 
fine  prospects,  had  been  no 
more  to  her  than  a  temptation 
to  which  she  had  succumbed. 
He  was  just,  and  recognised 
that  she  had  been  to  blame, 
not  in  leaving  him  but  in 
listening  to  him ;  and  herein 
lay  the  chief  bitterness  of  it, 
that  he  had  sacrificed  so  much 
(he  had  cared  a  good  deal  for 
his  father  in  a  silent  admiring 


fashion)    for    something    that 
had  never  existed. 

Little  John  introduced  him- 
self by  falling  a  dozen  feet  or 
so  from  a  young  hazel  -  tree 
which  he  had  climbed  to  pro- 
cure himself  a  particularly  de- 
sirable wand  with  corrugated 
bark.  He  and  the  wand  came 
down  together  and  were  picked 
up  together  by  George  Warcop, 
who  had  been  up  to  that  mo- 
ment intentionally  invisible. 

"  The  old  tree  it  was,"  gasped 
little  John,  warding  off  re- 
proaches from  force  of  habit 
even  before  he  was  sure  of 
being  unhurt.  "  The  stick 
kicked  me  in  my  face  when  I 
brake  it." 

On  any  other  man's  ground 
George  would  have  inquired 
particularly  about  the  little 
rascal's  right  to  be  up  the 
tree  at  all,  but  upon  this  land 
which  should  have  been  his 
own,  and  was  not,  he  hesitated, 
and  while  he  hesitated,  little- 
John  himself  took  up  the 
parable. 

"Are  you  the  man  that 
ought  to  have  all  this  place  ?  " 
he  asked,  evidently  by  way  of 
changing  the  subject.  It  was 
not  inspiration  that  suggested 
the  idea  to  him.  He  had  only 
not  asked  the  same  question 
of  the  head-gardener  and  the 
coachman  and  the  gamekeeper 
for  want  of  opportunity. 

"I  am  the  man  you  mean," 
said  George  shortly.  "  And,  by 
Jove ! "  he  added,  struck  by  a 
possible  explanation  of  the 
child's  queer  English,  "I  be- 
lieve you're  the  man  that's  got 
it— eh?" 

"John  Da  vies,  I  am,"  said 
little  John,  "  and  I'm  sorry  you 
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didn't  get  it ;  but  I  would  like 
to  keep  it  too." 

"Well,  look  here,  John 
Davies.  You  may  be  too 
small  to  understand  just  now, 
but  I'll  tell  you  all  the  same. 
You  put  it  wrong  just  now. 
I'm  not  the  man  that  ought  to 
own  this  place.  My  father 
made  his  own  money,  and  had 
an  absolute  right  to  leave  it 
where  he  liked.  I  can't  ex- 
plain it  better  than  that ;  but 
he  was  in  the  right,  and  I  was 
in  the  wrong,  whatever  people 
may  say — will  you  remember 
that?" 

Little  John  sympathetically 
recognised  the  hidden  presence 
of  strong  feeling.  He  nodded 
respectfully  without  a  word; 
but  when  his  new  friend  seemed 
to  be  about  to  turn  away  and 
leave  him,  he  spoke  in  the 
plaintive  babyish  voice  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  wheedle 
his  "Nain." 

"  Shall  I  see  what  is  in  the 
little  small  house  there?"  he 
begged,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  George  Warcop  con- 
sented. 

"It's  my  little  house,  as  it 
happens,"  he  explained,  "with 
my  little  boat  in  it,  and  I 
wasn't  just  lurking  round 
trespassing.  I  came  to  see  if 
the  canoe  was  all  right,  and  as 
I  said  it  was,  before  disposing 
of  it  to  a  friend." 

He  felt  a  curious  satisfaction 
in  his  own  common-sense  friend- 
liness towards  this  little  inter- 
loper. As  for  the  little  inter- 
loper, he  had  from  the  beginning 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  "the 
man  that  was  turned  out,"  and 
it  was  rapidly  mounting  to  the 
height  of  hero-worship.  He 


spent  a  beatific  morning,  and 
came  back  to  his  father  at 
luncheon-time  full  of  tales  of 
the  "  sport "  he  had  had  in  a 
boat  with  Mr  George  Warcop. 

John  Davies  listened  with 
eager  attention,  and  even  tried 
to  extract  a  fifth  or  sixth  recital 
of  the  story  after  luncheon  for 
the  sake  of  detaining  the  only 
companion  who  could  speak  an 
intelligible  word  to  him  in  this 
unutterably  dreary  world  of 
idleness  and  illness  and  soli- 
tude. 

But  the  magic  of  the  sun  on 
the  water  called  to  little  John, 
and  he  presently  slipped  away. 
He  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
when  Mr  Burleigh  returned  in 
the  afternoon  to  inquire  whether 
an  answer  had  yet  been  re- 
ceived to  the  letter  which  had 
not  yet  been  sent. 

John  Davies,  after  making 
an  embarrassed  attempt  to 
answer  the  polite  questions  of 
the  land  -  agent,  got  up  and 
raised  a  forefinger  which  said 
"stay  there." 

"Go  for  little  boy,"  he  added 
less  intelligibly  in  English,  and 
left  the  room  hurriedly. 

He  knew  where  to  go.  Every 
inch  of  the  way  to  the  lake  had 
been  graphically  described  to 
him,  and  he  made  straight  for 
the  little  path  beyond  the 
flower  -  gardens.  His  heavy 
dragging  steps  followed  where 
little  John's  buoyant  feet  had 
passed  before  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  found  himself 
at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

By  this  time  the  shadows 
were  on  the  nearer  side,  and 
the  cobbler's  elderly  eyes  could 
barely  make  out  the  distant 
boat-house  for  the  glare  that 
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lay  before  it.  But  he  guessed 
that  little  John  would  be  there, 
and  in  despair  of  making  his 
voice  carry  across  the  lake,  he 
hurried  round  as  fast  as  the 
brushwood  would  allow. 

He  was  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  boat-house  when  there 
was  a  sudden  cleavage  of  the 
brilliance  in  front  of  it.  The 
canoe,  with  little  John  alone 
inside  it,  flew  out  of  its  small 
den  into  the  open  water.  It 
was  propelled  evidently  by  a 
violent  push,  and  the  light 
skiff  with  its  tiny  occupant 
rocked  dangerously  as  it  ran. 

John  Da  vies  uttered  a  shout 
of  dismayed  warning,  and  little 
John  jumped  to  his  feet.  The 
canoe  lurched  over.  There  was 
a  splash  and  a  commotion,  and 
then  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
round  bottom  of  the  little  boat 
floating  upon  the  dazzling  sheet 
of  water. 

The  unhappy  father  opened 
his  mouth  to  scream,  but  only 
the  sound  of  a  harsh  breath 
escaped  him.  The  rush  for- 
ward that  he  tried  to  make 
resulted  in  one  feeble  move- 
ment of  his  trembling  legs.  He 
did  not  hear  the  sound  of  steps 
behind  him,  and  did  not  turn 
his  head  when  George  Warcop 
seized  him  by  the  arm  asking 
a  sharp  question.  He  only 
pointed  at  the  canoe  with  a 
palsied  hand,  and  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  it  with  agonised 
intensity. 

George  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  his  boots  with  unhurried 
precision,  and  plunged  straight 
into  the  water  with  the  same 
well-considered  speed.  He  had 
to  swim  from  the  first,  and  he 
was  slow  at  swimming  as  at 


everything  else.  He  returned 
even  more  slowly  than  he  went 
— but  he  brought  little  John 
with  him. 

"  Dead  !  "  said  John  Davies, 
in  a  broken  whisper. 

George  did  not  understand 
him,  and  paid  no  attention. 
He  was  fully  occupied  with  his 
scientifically  energetic  efforts 
to  restore  life  to  the  inert  little 
body  in  sodden  clothes  which 
he  had  dislodged  from  under 
the  canoe  —  too  late,  as  he 
began  to  fear. 

It  seemed  long  before  his 
efforts  were  rewarded,  but  at 
last  he  looked  round  triumph- 
antly at  John  Davies,  to  find 
him  huddled  upon  the  ground, 
with  his  head  hanging  for- 
ward upon  his  breast,  and  his 
apathetic  eyes  still  trying  to 
watch  though  they  apparently 
saw  nothing. 

"  Buck  up  ! "  growled  George 
kindly.  "He's  all  right — look 
at  him ! " 

The  cheeriness  of  his  tone 
seemed  to  galvanise  the  old 
man.  He  jerked  up  his  head 
and  looked,  and  uttered  a  loud 
tremulous  sigh  when  he  saw 
that  little  John  certainly  lived. 

"  I'll  carry  him  to  the  house," 
said  the  big  Englishman  brisk- 
ly. "Blest  if  I  don't  think  I 
shall  have  to  carry  'em  both  ! " 
he  murmured  to  himself. 

But  John  Davies  followed 
him,  even  ran  after  him  with 
staggering  steps,  and  praised 
God  aloud  as  he  ran,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face. 

He  arrived  at  the  front  door 
just  as  George  was  trying  to 
make  his  escape  from  Morton, 
who  was  as  nearly  hanging  on 
to  one  of  his  wet  sleeves  as 
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dignity  and  propriety  would 
allow.  The  cobbler  laid  hold 
of  the  other  sleeve. 

"  Ol-right  ?  "  stammered  the 
old  man. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Right  as  a  trivet 
— in  bed  by  now,"  stuttered 
the  young  one.  He  held  him- 
self like  a  poker,  and  from  the 
edge  of  his  ruined  collar  to  the 
roots  of  his  wet  hair  he  was 
crimson  with  dread  of  the  pos- 
sible thanks  of  "this  mad  old 
party  with  the  queer  hair,"  as 
he  put  it  to  himself. 

His  fears  were  only  too  well- 
founded.  John  Davies  seized 
his  limp  reluctant  hand  and 
shook  it  violently  from  side  to 
side,  while  he  repeated  with  a 
fervour  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  moderate  word,  "Tanciw, 
tanciw,  tanciw ! " 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you," 
gabbled  George,  becoming  red- 
der and  redder  in  the  face,  and 
frowning  so  fiercely  at  Morton 
that  the  discreet  servant  re- 
tired into  the  house.  "  All  my 
fault,  you  see.  Like  a  fool,  I 
forgot  the  key — left  it  in  the 
lock  of  the  boat-house.  Lucky 
I  came  back  for  it — that's  all. 
And  now  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll 
just  be  off — you  see  I'm  in  such 
a  beastly  mess " 

He  withdrew  his  hand 
forcibly,  only  to  find  himself 
fast  by  the  sleeve  again. 

"Mistar  Tsiorts  War-cop?" 
queried  the  cobbler. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  Eng- 
lishman shortly. 

To  his  despair  he  found  that 
the  old  Welshman  had  suddenly 
become  resolved  to  tow  him 
back  into  the  house.  Nothing 
but  his  dread  of  appearing  to 
harbour  a  grudge  against  its 


new  owner  induced  him  to 
yield. 

"What's  this  heathen  old 
hatter  want  now?"  he  mut- 
tered desperately,  when  he 
found  himself  being  drawn 
into  a  small  side-lobby  where 
a  few  hats  and  coats  hung 
upon  a  row  of  hooks. 

There  seemed  to  be  some 
method  in  the  cobbler's  mad- 
ness. He  went  straight  up  to 
a  certain  waterproof  shooting- 
coat,  well  known  to  George, 
and  then,  his  black  eyes  shin- 
ning with  excitement  beneath 
their  swollen  lids,  and  eagerly 
searching  the  young  man's 
large  blue  orbs  for  a  sym- 
pathetic gleam,  he  fumbled  in 
one  of  his  own  pockets  and 
produced  a  paper.  This  he 
stuffed  into  the  pocket  of  the 
waterproof  coat,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  on. 

George  began  to  understand 
that  something  was  being  ex- 
plained to  him  by  pantomime, 
and  turned  pale  with  ex- 
pectation. 

"Lass'  night,  s'e  rain,"  said 
the  cobbler.  He  next  ap- 
peared to  discover  the  paper 
with  surprise  and  examine  it. 

"  For  'ew ! "  he  said  at  last, 
presenting  it  stolidly.  Then 
he  watched  with  deep  satis- 
faction for  the  effect  of  his 
action. 

George  read  the  paper 
through,  and  when  he  looked 
up  his  face  was  pink  again 
with  a  flush  which  extended 
to  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 
This  time  it  was  he  who  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

"Thanks,"  he  said  gruffly, 
while  the  cobbler  tried  to 
shake  his  hand  from  side  to 
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side,  and  he  tried  to  shake 
the  cobbler's  up  and  down. 
"  Thanks,"  he  said  again. 
"  Awfully  sporting  of  you  to 
hand  it  over  to  me  first. 
Don't  know  what  the  lawyers  '11 
make  of  it,  but  we'll  ask  them, 
and  let  the  best  man  win  — 
eh?" 

"All  for  'ew,"  said  John 
Da  vies,  waving  his  work-worn 
hand  solemnly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hanging  garments. 
"Mistar  War-cop  wish  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  say !  "  remonstrated 
George.  "We  might  make 
some  arrangement :  in  the 
meantime,  you  stick  to  this, 
will  you?" 

But  John  Da  vies  rejected 
the  paper  with  horror.  His 
desire  to  be  rid  of  it  was  what 
had  made  him  drag  the  un- 
willing heir  back  into  the 
house,  and  George  was  obliged 
to  go  off  with  it. 

The  old  man  stood  upon  the 
steps  looking  after  him.  It 
was  little  he  had  understood 
of  the  words  addressed  to  him, 
but  he  had  contrived  somehow 
to  understand  the  man. 

"Not  the  money  made  his 
eyes  grow  red,"  he  said,  half 
aloud.  "Thinking  his  father 
was  caring  about  him  in  the 
end,  he  was."  His  eyes  trav- 
elled up  to  the  level  of  the 
bedroom  window  and  grew 
wonderfully  soft. 

"  They  don't  know  how  much 
we  care  for  them,"  he  said, 
almost  as  if  he  spoke  to  some 
one  beside  him ;  and  then  he 
hurried  into  the  house  to  sit 
by  little  John's  bedside,  and 
watch  his  sleeping  face  as  if 
he  never  meant  to  lose  sight 
of  it  again. 


The  cobbler  was  at  work 
again  in  the  cold  north  light 
of  his  outhouse.  As  if  he  had 
never  been  away,  he  sat  peace- 
fully upon  his  much -chipped 
bench,  and  alternately  tweaked 
and  inserted  the  waxed  threads 
with  which  he  was  uniting  the 
sole  of  a  boot  with  its  upper. 

His  neighbours  were  too 
deeply  interested  in  him  for 
the  moment  to  allow  him  to 
work  alone.  Every  old  shoe 
in  the  parish  was  routed  out 
to  provide  an  excuse  for  a  visit 
to  Pen  -  y  -  Bono.  The  chief 
gossip  of  the  place  was  even 
accused  by  a  jester  of  having 
collected  a  pair  for  this  pur- 
pose off  some  fields  which  had 
been  economically  manured 
with  refuse.  It  was  little 
enough  she  had  been  able  to 
extract  out  of  the  silent  little 
man  beyond  satirical  smiles 
and  quick  upward  glances 
when  she  told  the  story  too  . 
well  herself. 

But  towards  evening  "  Mrs  " 
Davies,  as  she  was  called  that 
day  for  the  first  time  by  a 
pioneer,  came  to  the  workshop, 
and  two  men,  a  young  joiner 
and  a  farmer's  man,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  lounging  against  the 
cobwebs,  had  better  luck.  She 
was  willing  enough  to  expatiate 
upon  what  had  been  lost,  at 
least,  and  her  son  could  not 
refrain  from  comments  and 
corrections. 

"  Every  room  there  as  big  as 
a  house  ! "  she  assured  them. 

"Yes,  there  was  a  splendid 
place  there,"  agreed  the  cob- 
bler, sparing  from  his  work 
a  glance  round  which  was 
anything  but  regretful. 
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"And  John  was  to  have 
them  all,  and  ten  servants,  the 
half  of  them  fine  men !  But 
it's  better  as  it  is,  too.  The 
strange  food  was  working  upon 
him,  so  that  he  was  clean  un- 
able to  get  his  health.  He  is 
gone  as  thin  as  the  leg  of  a 
fork,  and  he's  not  nearly  well 
yet.  And  he  was  thinking 
that  little  John's  head  would 
never  go  grey,  with  boats  and 
guns  and  horses  to  kill  him  on 
every  side.  And  the  two  are 
gone  like  fools  about  that 
young  man  that  has  it  now. 
To  hear  them,  you  would  think 
it  was  some  angel  that  took 
thirty  thousand  of  pounds  from 
them!" 

"  What  would  be  thirty  thou- 
sands to  me,  and  little  John  in 
his  grave  ?  "  put  in  the  cobbler, 
with  a  vibrating  note  in  his 
voice. 

"You  paid  him  well  for 
that !  "  retorted  the  old  lady. 

"And  he  gave  us  enough  to 
be  comfortable,  and  put  by  to 
give  the  best  school  to  little 
John,  and  college  afterwards," 
continued  John  Davies.  The 
first  touch  of  complacence 
showed  in  his  manner  as  he 
said  this. 

"  On  the  paper  that  was — 
the  paper  that  was  worth 
thirty  thousands  to  him.  And 
you  gave  it  to  him  without 
asking  a  penny ! "  cried  his 
mother  scornfully.  "If  you 
had  put  that  in  the  fire  with- 
out looking  at  it"  (she  winked 
at  the  company)  "  there  would 
be  enough  for  you  to  send  the 
parish  to  school  —  and  college 
afterwards  ! " 

The  censorious  old  lady  saw 
no  reason  why  her  real  convic- 


tion that  all  was  for  the  best 
should  deprive  her  of  the 
pleasure  of  condemning  her 
son's  quixotic  behaviour. 

"There  was  no  name  after 
those  words,"  persisted  John 
Davies,  turning  to  the  joiner 
as  from  a  female  to  a  reason- 
ing creature,  "and  the  lawyer 
said  it  wouldn't  do.  But  Mr 
War-cop,  he  said  it  was  the 
same  to  him  as  if  there  was 
a  name  after  it.  William 
Henry,  my  cousin,  was  telling 
me  afterwards." 

"Only  fair  play,  that  was," 
said  the  farmer's  man. 

"Well,  yes,  to  be  sure;  but 
he  was  kind  too.  He  took  on 
that  he  was  losing  nothing 
giving  me  that — only  to  sell 
some  old  carpets  and  curtains 
that  he  showed  me.  They 
think  that  we  will  believe 
everything,  look  you !  But  I 
saw  them  —  some  old  ragged 
refuse  they  were." 

"  What  price  was  he  putting 
on  them  ?  "  cunningly  inquired 
the  joiner.  The  whole  parish 
was  agog  to  know  the  exact 
sum  which  the  cobbler's  good 
fortune  had  brought  him. 

But  John  Davies,  though  the 
parish  folk  might  scorn  him  a 
little  for  not  being  "  like  every 
one  else,"  was  superior  to  them 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  coun- 
sel. 

"  There's  what  I  was  telling 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  show  of 
innocent  candour.  "Just  ex- 
actly the  same  as  what  he  was 
giving  to  me,  he  said  somebody 
had  been  offering  to  his  father 
before  he  died ;  and  his  father 
was  just  on  selling  them,  and 
said  on  the  paper  that  I  was 
to  have  the  money.  But  no- 
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body  could  read  that,  besides 
Mr  War-cop :  the  lawyer  said 
it  was  nothing  at  all." 

There  might  have  been  some- 
thing more  extracted,  but  the 
favourable  opportunity  was 
snatched  away  by  an  inter- 
ruption. 

The  door  burst  open,  and  in 
its  oblong  of  warm  light  stood 
little  John.  He  carried,  trail- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  a  mon- 
strous and  terrifyingly  lifelike 
toy  snake.  It  was  a  marvel 
of  art,  a  parting  gift  from 
George  "War-cop,  and  its  value 
to  little  John  was  above  rubies. 
He  slept  with  it  at  night,  and 
in  the  daytime  it  was  a  source 
of  prestige  among  his  school- 
fellows. It  had  enabled  him 
to  regard  with  uncritical  in- 
difference his  grandmother's 
untenable  assertion  that  his 
tadpoles  had  "devoured  each 
other  till  there  was  only  half 
of  the  tail  of  one  of  them  left, 
and  she  had  thrown  away 
nothing  but  the  water,  and 
the  smell,  which  was  making 
the  place  like  a  cowhouse ! " 

John  Davies,  looking  at  the 
little  figure  against  the  flood 


of  warm  light,  had  a  sudden 
vision  of  the  bobbing  keel  of 
a  tiny  skiff  afloat  upon  a 
dazzle  of  sunlit  water. 

"Time  for  supper,  Tad  a," 
called  little  John  in  his  gay 
treble,  and  the  cobbler  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if 
to  clear  their  sight  before  he 
began  to  put  away  his  tools. 

"Have  you  the  address  of 
the  other  one  that  was  down 
here  ? "  asked  the  joiner 
jovially,  before  departing  with 
his  companion,  "  so  that  I  may 
send  tenpence  in  stamps  to 
him,  for  me  to  have  a  chance 
too ! " 

John  Davies  forgot  to  smile. 
He  walked  slowly  with  his 
mother  and  his  little  son 
through  the  evening  sunshine 
to  the  house-door,  and  little 
John  wondered  why  his  hand 
was  so  tightly  grasped. 

"There's  fresh  herrings  for 
us,  Tada,"  he  said  reassuringly, 
and  the  cobbler,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  get  back  his  appe- 
tite, cheered  up. 

Fresh  herrings  for  supper  in 
the  cool  brick-tiled  kitchen  were 
what  he  enjoyed. 
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THE    ISLAND    OF    THE    SAINTS. 


WHEN  the  great  apostle  St 
Columba  left  Ireland  in  563, 
intending  to  expiate  the  blood- 
guiltiness  into  which  his  violent 
temper  had  betrayed  him,  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  of  Albyn,  he  made 
his  first  permanent  settlement 
in  the  little  island  of  Hy,  now 
called  lona,  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  his  kinsman  Conall, 
king  of  the  Argyll  Picts.  It 
is  very  generally  believed  that 
the  saint  was  the  earliest 
Christian  missionary  to  set 
foot  in  what  is  our  modern 
Scotland;  but  this  is  far  from 
having  been  the  case.  Many 
holy  men  had  before  him 
crossed  the  channel  from  the 
important  monastic  establish- 
ments in  the  sister  island,  and 
had  made  some  converts  (Conall 
and  his  Court  being  already 
devout  believers);  but  these 
efforts  had  only  effected  a 
beginning  of  the  work  which 
was  afterwards  to  owe  so 
much  to  St  Columba,  and  to 
have  such  a  rapidly  spread- 
ing influence  on  the  rude 
population. 

In  the  sweet  summer  weather, 
when  "longen  folk  to  gon 
on  pilgrimages,"  MacBrayne's 
steamer  daily  conveys  a  load 
of  pilgrims  from  many  lands 
to  tread  the  sacred  shore  where 
Christianity  first  opposed  itself 
effectively  to  the  Druidical 
superstitions  of  the  Pictish 
clans.  There  they  rhapsodise 
over  the  beauty  of  the  noble 
fane  and  its  many  surround- 
ing monuments  hard  by  the 
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sea;  and  doubtless  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  these  polyglot  vis- 
itors are  under  the  belief  that 
the  stately  remains  now  to  be 
seen  are  those  of  buildings 
founded  by  St  Columba  him- 
self, and  that  the  apostle  to 
our  far-distant  ancestors  wor- 
shipped and  ruled  his  flock 
in  all  the  grandeur  of  mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical  surround- 
ings. They  do  not  know  that 
the  massive  stone  cathedral, 
raised  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, only  occupied  the  site 
of  St  Columba's  first  and 
principal  monastery  long  after 
that  monastery  had  been  laid 
waste  by  marauding  pirates 
from  the  North ;  and  they  are 
not  led  to  realise  how  un- 
adorned was  the  chapel  in 
which  the  Irish  missionary 
preached,  how  rude  and  hum- 
ble were  the  habitations  of 
himself  and  his  devoted 
followers. 

Having  made  his  first  settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Argyll  coast,  and  having 
formed,  from  disciples  and 
proselytes,  an  enthusiastic  and 
flourishing  community,  St 
Columba  hurried  to  establish 
offshoots  from  that  centre  on 
the  western  isles  and  on  the 
mainland  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
done  throughout  his  native  Ire- 
land. Each  of  these  offshoots 
became  in  turn  a  mission  sta- 
tion complete  in  itself,  but 
owing  allegiance  to,  and  keep- 
ing up  communication  with, 
its  ecclesiastical  cradle  and  its 
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great  spiritual  director.  And 
indeed  the  supremacy  of  the 
Abbot  of  lona  was  everywhere 
recognised  in  the  Church  for 
centuries  after  St  Columba  had 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Some  of  the  offshoots  must 
have  been  rather  places  for 
devotion,  prayer,  penitence, 
and  study  than  for  active 
work  in  the  missionary  field; 
for  they  were  planted  in  islands 
to  which,  surrounded  by  stormy 
seas  and  natural  barriers,  ac- 
cess was  not  always  possible, 
and  where  life  must  have 
been  hard  indeed.  Tiree,  for 
instance,  must  have  been 
regarded  as  especially  ap- 
propriate to  contrition  and 
self  -  communing ;  for  we  are 
told  that  St  Columba  sent 
thither  the  man  —  afterwards 
named  by  him  Libran  —  to 
purge  himself  of  previous  dead- 
ly sin  by  seven  years  of  stern 
and  ascetic  seclusion. 

I  wish  now,  however,  to  tell 
something  about  the  Island  of 
the  Saints  (Eilean  na  Naoimh), 
identified  as  Hinba,  so  often 
mentioned  by  St  Columba's 
biographer  Adamnan  as  a 
spot  constantly  favoured  by 
the  apostle's  own  presence, 
and  a  subject  of  his  especial 
interest.  This  island  was  prob- 
ably neither  among  the  most 
solitary  settlements  thrown  off 
from  lona,  nor  yet  was  it 
altogether  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Christianising  forces  that 
arrayed  themselves  for  their 
mighty  task.  It  was  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  mainland 
that  communication  with  it 
could  not  have  been  easy ;  but 
to  the  hardy  and  skilful 
monkish  boatmen  the  transit 


was  fairly  practicable  in  fav- 
ourable weather.  Wind-swept 
as  it  was,  and  rugged  as  was 
its  coast,  it  yet  possessed  some 
advantages  in  sheltered  nooks 
where  a  little  agriculture  could 
be  carried  on,  and  in  nourishing 
pasture  that  could  maintain 
sufficient  stock  for  the  needs 
of  a  small  community.  Here 
may  now  be  seen  the  traces  of 
monastic  occupation,  few  in- 
deed and  very  imperfect,  but, 
owing  to  the  isolation  of  the 
spot,  in  greater  number  and 
more  distinguishable  in  char- 
acter than  are  to  be  found 
in  other  places  having  a 
contemporaneous  and  similar 
history.  Such  as  they  are, 
they  tell  clearly  how  humble 
were  the  beginnings  of  our 
religion  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
what  a  hard,  self-denying  life 
was  led  by  its  earliest  teachers. 
The  Island  of  the  Saints  is 
the  southernmost  of  a  group 
of  islands — the  "  Islands  of  the  . 
Sea" — in  the  Firth  of  Lome. 
Facing  westward  they  show 
perpendicular  cliffs  forming  a 
rocky  wall,  broken  only  by  the 
intervals  through  which  rush 
the  surging  waves  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  towards  the 
south-east  their  heights  slope 
irregularly  and  gently,  and, 
though  they  are  fringed  with 
many  black  and  dangerous 
reefs,  a  landing  can  be  effected 
on  them  at  several  places.  In 
order  to  visit  them  a  special 
day  must  be  selected  and  a 
special  craft  provided ;  for  unless 
the  wind  breathes  very  gently 
from  a  favourable  quarter,  de- 
barkation is  a  somewhatticklish 
business,  and  as  the  islands  are 
small  and  desolate,  there  is  no 
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established  way  of  approaching 
them.  I  was  lucky  in  being 
able  to  charter,  for  my  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Island  of  the  Saints, 
the  stout  little  steamer  owned 
and  commanded  by  the  most 
trustworthy  and  genial  mariner 
on  the  Argyll  coast,  who  knows 
those  treacherous  seas  and 
sounds  with  a  very  perfect  in- 
timacy, and  can  pilot  through 
their  intricacies  anything  that 
can  float — from  a  battleship  to 
a  dinghy.  Long  we  waited 
for  a  felicitous  day ;  but  it  came 
at  last,  and  we  were  able  to 
get  under  way,  threading  our 
course  through  the  crowd  of 
yachts  of  every  size,  rig,  and 
nationality  anchored  in  Oban 
Bay.  Two  hours  of  easy  steam- 
ing, past  mountain,  sea -loch, 
precipice,  bay,  and  island, — all 
the  changing  panorama  of  Scot- 
land's most  entrancing  scenery, 
— bring  us  to  the  "Islands  of  the 
Sea,"  of  which  there  are  four, 
lying  west  of  Scarba  and  with- 
in short  sea -space  of  Corry- 
vreckan,  dreaded  by  ancient 
seafarers.  The  first  that  is 
passed  is  Dun  Conall,  the 
stronghold  of  the  pirate  that 
defied  St  Columba  and  suffered 
for  his  heathen  audacity.  As 
we  go  by  we  can  see  the  re- 
mains of  the  rude  stone  fort 
perched  upon  the  summit  of 
the  beetling  cliff,  and  of  the 
rough  defences  that,  tier  upon 
tier,  defended  the  path  way  from 
the  only  landing-place  to  the 
defiant  height.  The  place  is 
just  such  an  eyrie  as  would 
have  been  occupied  by  a  sea- 
robber  who  preyed  upon  all  the 
craft  plying  in  the  neighbour- 
ing narrow  waters.  A  solitary 
peregrine  is  wheeling  overhead, 


and  might  almost  be  held  to 
embody  the  fierce  spirit  which 
animated  the  savage  islander 
in  a  far  bygone  age.  Then 
on  past  Garvelloch,  the  largest 
of  the  group,  which  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  main- 
tained a  few  families.  The 
only  vestige  of  their  hamlet 
is  the  old  graveyard ;  and  it  is 
told  how,  when  a  hut  was  built 
some  years  ago  for  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  shep- 
herds, no  man  could  be  found 
who  would  stay  in  it.  Some 
of  the  grave-stones  had  been 
built  into  its  wall,  and  it  be- 
came a  haunt  for  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.  Ghostly  noises 
were  heard  and  ghostly  pres- 
ences were  felt  to  be  near. 
Certainly  no  spot  was  ever 
more  eerie  in  its  loneliness,  and 
the  lashing  of  the  breakers, 
the  wail  of  the  winds,  and 
shrieking  of  sea-birds  might 
easily  make  suggestions  of  the 
supernatural.  After  Garvel- 
loch, Cuille,  a  tiny  green-crested 
hummock,  which  affords  feed 
for  five  beasts  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  place  them  on  their  pastur- 
age, and  still  more  difficult  to 
take  them  away  again,  for,  as 
is  necessary  on  all  the  islands, 
this  must  be  done  by  swimming 
the  animals  from  and  to  their 
ship.  One  old  heifer  found 
her  quarters  here  so  much  to 
her  liking  that  she  remained 
for  four  years  before  she  could 
be  re-embarked  to  meet  her  fate 
on  the  mainland. 

At  last  we  are  off  the  Island 
of  the  Saints.  Our  good  little 
ship  drops  anchor  close  to  the 
rocky  shore,  and  we  can  dis- 
tinguish the  scenery  of  our 
Mecca,  which  shows  itself  prob- 
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ably  in  the  very  same  aspect 
as  it  presented  in  the  earliest 
centuries  of  our  era.  A  landing 
can  only  be  made  from  a  small 
boat,  and  the  little  creek  for 
which  we  steer,  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  used  by  the  monks, 
is  still  the  best  natural  haven 
in  the  island ;  but  it  may  be 
conceived  that,  when  it  was  in 
constant  use,  it  was  much  more 
convenient  and  better  cared 
for  than  it  is  now  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Sundry 
boulders,  showing  their  jagged 
heads  over  the  water-level, 
have  found  a  place  in  the 
channel ;  and  the  narrow  bit  of 
shingle  where  we  are  beached, 
giving  none  too  kindly  a  recep- 
tion to  a  stout  -  built  modern 
boat,  would  have  been  fatal  to 
a  frail  old-world  coracle.  With- 
in a  few  paces  of  the  beach 
gushes  out  a  spring  of  fresh 
water,  still  known  as  Columba's 
well ;  but  it  is  only  a  source, 
and  no  traces  are  left  of  its 
daily  service  to  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
spring  was  the  only  fresh-water 
supply  to  the  monks,  for  there 
is  no  lack  of  moisture  anywhere 
in  the  Hebrides ;  but  it  may 
here  be  noted  that  all  remains 
of  more  elaborate  wells  and 
drinking  -  places  have  long 
since  been  obliterated.  From 
the  landing-place  there  is  no 
sign  of  track  or  path  towards 
the  interior  of  the  island,  but 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  of 
ascent  and  descent  bring  the 
visitor  to  an  inland  valley,  where 
clear  before  him  lie  the  humble 
fragments  of  the  Monasterium 
Elense  Insulae.  Surrounded  by 
gently  swelling  grassy  hills, 


the  hollow  might  be  imagined 
to  have  its  place  in  the  midst 
of  a  tranquil  and  peaceful 
pastoral  land,  far  from  the 
mighty  ocean  which  embraces 
it  so  nearly.  The  ruins  are 
few,  the  character  of  the  build- 
ings is  most  lowly  and  simple, 
and,  even  in  decay,  their 
features  have  nothing  of  the 
picturesque.  Their  interest 
centres  altogether  in  the 
memories  that  they  evoke  and 
the  light  that  they  throw  upon 
the  history  of  a  distant  past. 

First  in  importance  is  the 
old  chapel,  most  modest  of  fanes, 
whose  walls  are  now  not  more 
thanafewfeethigh.  Thesewalls 
are  built  without  any  cement, 
of  roughly-wrought  stones  cun- 
ningly piled  together,  and  — 
though  of  course  this  does  not 
indicate  their  age  even  approxi- 
mately— the  deep  collection  of 
peaty  soil  and  the  strong 
growth  of  heather  on  the  top 
of  the  ruins  give  them  the 
assurance  of  hoar  antiquity. 
The  edifice,  even  in  the  days 
when  it  was  whole,  must  have 
been  the  humblest  conceivable 
place  of  worship.  Rectangular 
in  form,  the  sides  only  measure 
about  27  ft.  9  in.,  the  ends 
about  17  ft.  7  in.,  and  this  is 
the  measurement  on  the  outside ; 
so,  allowing  for  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  the  space  enclosed 
is  small  indeed.  There  is  a 
square-headed  doorway  at  the 
west  end,  and,  at  the  east,  one 
square-shaped  window  consid- 
erably splayed  on  both  sides, 
but  more  so  on  the  outside. 
There  is  no  indication  remain- 
ing to  show  what  was  the 
shape  taken  by  the  roof,  and, 
presumptuous  though  it  may 
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be  in  the  unlearned  to  offer 
any  conjecture  on  the  subject, 
it  certainly  occurs  to  the  mind 
that  it  may  have  been  semi- 
circular,— something  in  the 
fashion  of  the  neighbouring 
beehive  dwellings.  But  in  this 
lowly  sanctuary  Adamnan 
records  that  St  Columba  him- 
self stood  by  the  altar  in  the 
presence  of  the  four  "  founders 
of  the  monasteries," — St  Bren- 
dan, St  Cormac,  St  Cainnech, 
and  St  Comgell. 

"There,  while  the  solemnities  of 
masses  were  being  celebrated,  St 
Brendan  saw,  as  he  afterwards  told 
Comgell  and  Cainnech,  a  certain 
globe  of  fire  with  a  hairy  tail,  very 
luminous,  rising  upward,  like  some 
column,  from  the  top  of  the  head  of 
St  Columba,  as  he  was  standing  be- 
fore the  altar  consecrating  the  holy 
oblation,  and  flaming  until  such  time 
as  the  same  all -holy  ministrations 
were  completed." 

We  may  possibly  little  credit 
the  old  monastic  legend,  and 
may  believe  that  the  vision  seen 
by  St  Brendan  was  born  of  his 
own  devotional  ecstasy ;  but 
the  veritable  place  and  building 
where  the  missionary  to  our 
ancestors  celebrated  the  most 
solemn  of  religious  rites  must 
ever  claim  from  us  such  rever- 
ence as  is  due  to  few  other 
spots  in  the  islands  of  our 
birth. 

Close  to  the  church  are  the 
very  curious  remains  of  a 
building  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  identification  of  its  use, 
we  may,  like  others,  believe  to 
have  been  the  kiln  where  the 
monks  dried  their  grain.  It 
is  square  at  one  end  and  semi- 
circular at  the  other.  The  in- 
side of  half  of  it — that  towards 
the  semicircular  end — is  built 


up  to  the  height  of  about  four 
feet,  and  through  this  platform 
of  stonework  a  hole  descends  to 
what  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  the  place  of  the  furnace. 
From  end  to  end  the  building 
is  22  ft.  long,  and  its  walls  are 
from  3  ft.  6  in.  thick  at  the 
base  to  little  more  than  2  ft.  at 
the  top.  I  tell  that  it  has  been 
identified  as  a  kiln,  and  it  may 
be  so;  but  the  problem  of  its 
ancient  purpose  has  been  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  solved,  and 
it  seemed  that  there  were  half 
a  dozen  other  ends  for  which  it 
might  just  as  possibly  have 
been  constructed.  To  the  south 
of  the  church  there  is  another 
mysterious  relic,  an  under- 
ground cell,  to  which  difficult 
access  is  obtained  through  an 
aperture  3  ft.  high  and  16  in. 
wide.  In  shape  the  cell  is 
square  with  the  corners 
rounded,  about  5  ft.  wide.  Its 
sides  are  built  up  with  un- 
cemented  stones,  and  the  roof, 
5  ft.  above  the  floor,  is  formed 
by  huge  slabs  of  stone, 
which  again  are  deeply 
covered  by  the  soil,  with  the 
mossy  greensward  over  all. 
The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  interior  is  a  rectangular 
recess  in  the  wall  21  in.  across, 
14  in.  high,  and  reaching  back 
22  in.  This  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  a  fireplace,  but 
that  it  is  raised  'nearly  3  ft. 
above  the  floor,  and  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  chimney 
orifice  connected  with  it. 
Moreover,  in  another  part  of 
the  cell  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  shaft  which  may  well  have 
been  a  chimney.  Some  vague 
tradition  has  it  that  this  cell 
was  the  place  of  punishment 
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and  penance  for  erring  monks, 
who  were  made  to  kneel  in  it 
with  their  hands  fastened  in 
the  recess.  This  seems  a  some- 
what far-fetched  theory,  though 
tradition  not  seldom  grows 
from  a  germ  of  truth.  Pos- 
sibly acute  observation  and 
learned  research  (and,  like 
every  other  relic  in  the  island, 
this  is  worthy  of  the  best  that 
can  be  given)  may  some  day 
detect  its  true  original  use  and 
history. 

But  almost  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  edifices  in  the 
sacred  precincts  is  the  only 
remaining  example  of  the 
dwelling  -  places  which  were 
ujcupied  by  the  brethren  of 
the  community,  and  this  in- 
deed may  well  carry  our 
thoughts  back  to  a  legendary 
period.  Sadly  shattered  as  it 
is  by  time,  and  possibly  by 
careless  hands,  it  has  preserved 
enough  of  its  original  char- 
acter to  show  how  rude  and 
simple  it  originally  was,  and 
to  what  a  long-forgotten  type 
of  architecture  it  belongs.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is 
of  the  same  era,  and  was  built 
by  men  of  the  same  school,  as 
those  who  raised  the  Kound 
Towers  of  Ireland.1  It  is  a 
double  cell,  formed  of  two 
cone  -  shaped  or  beehive  -  like 
dwellings  meeting  and  joining 
each  other,  with  a  low  con- 
necting square  doorway  at  the 
point  of  contact.  One  of  these 
is  about  13  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
the  other  a  little  smaller.  The 
walls  of  both  are,  like  those  of 
the  church,  of  uncemented 
stones,  most  deftly  laid  to- 


gether so  as  to  develop  the 
curve  of  the  lowly  cone.  At 
the  side  of  the  outer  door  of 
the  double  habitation  is  a  small 
recess  in  the  wall,  which  may 
either  have  been  a  socket  for  a 
massive  bolt,  or  may  possibly 
have  formed  a  small  shelf.  It 
is  perhaps  not  a  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  with  no 
cement  of  any  kind  to  keep 
the  stones  in  their  places,  the 
walls  have  preserved  for  so 
many  centuries  even  a  sem- 
blance of  their  original  form. 
If  men  had  never  visited  the 
spot  since  the  community  for- 
sook their  island  home,  they 
might  have  been  even  more 
complete.  The  winds  and 
storms  that  sweep  over  these 
lonely  islets  would  possibly 
have  failed  to  disturb  these 
rounded  dwellings,  which  have, 
like  the  huts  and  tents  of  all 
primitive  peoples,  the  exact 
shape  which  best  defies  the 
assaults  of  the  elements.  But 
though  the  place  is  deserted 
for  long  periods,  shepherds 
come  here  from  time  to  time 
to  gather  the  cattle,  and,  using 
the  huts  for  shelter,  have 
treated  them  carelessly,  shift- 
ing one  stone  after  another  till 
they  have  made  gaps  which 
have  widened  into  semi-ruin. 

Near  the  church,  somewhat 
apart  by  itself,  and  possibly 
rather  larger  than  other  dwell- 
ings of  like  nature  in  the  pre- 
cincts, this  double  cell  may,  by 
little  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
be  recognised  as  the  one  occu- 
pied by  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
little  settlement,  St  Columba 
himself,  during  his  frequent 


1  See  'The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,'  &c.     By  George  Petrie. 
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visits  to  the  island.  If  so,  it 
is  the  actual  place  where, 

"while  the  holy  man  was  sojourn- 
ing in  Hinba  island,  the  grace  of  holy 
inspiration  was  poured  out  upon  him 
in  an  abundant  and  incomparable 
manner,  and  wonderfully  continued 
with  him  for  three  days  ;  so  that,  for 
three  days  and  as  many  nights,  he 
remained  within  a  house  which  was 
locked  up  and  filled  with  celestial 
light,  would  suffer  no  man  to  come 
near  him,  and  neither  did  eat  nor 
drink.  And  from  this  house,  mark 
you,  rays  of  intense  brightness  were 
seen  at  night,  breaking  out  through 
the  chinks  of  the  doors  and  the  key- 
holes. Some  spiritual  songs  also, 
which  had  not  been  heard  before, 
were  then  heard  as  they  were  being 
sung  by  him."  1 

A  little  distance  to  the  west 
of  the  church  there  is  a  space 
on  which  are  seen,  ranged  with 
some  slight  appearance  of  regu- 
larity, a  number  of  rounded 
swellings  in  the  ground,  seem- 
ing to  suggest  that  here  there 
was  a  village  of  the  beehive- 
shaped  cells,  now  collapsed  in 
ruin  and  hidden  by  soil  and 
vegetation.  Here  and  there 
loose,  partially-wrought  stones 
still  show  that  they  were  at 
one  time  used  as  building 
materials ;  and  careful  exam- 
ination might  yet  disclose  some 
cells  not  entirely  destroyed, 
and  very  possibly  other  inter- 
esting and  instructive  relics. 

About  the  church  and  all  the 
subsidiary  buildings  of  the  mon- 
astery at  Hinba,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  original  parent 
establishment  at  lona,  there  was 
this  peculiarity  of  character. 
At  lona  the  buildings  construct- 
ed by  St  Columba  for  himself 
and  his  people  were,  after  the 


most  primitive  Irish  fashion, 
made  of  withes  and  branches 
woven  together  and  supported 
on  wooden  poles  (the  island  was 
not  then,  as  now,  altogether 
destitute  of  trees).  It  was  not 
for  some  years  after  their  first 
arrival  that  the  brotherhood 
were  able  to  have  so  much  as 
a  wooden  church  ;  and  then,  in 
order  to  erect  it,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  oaks  from  the 
forests  on  the  neighbouring 
mainland  shore.  But  at  Hinba, 
as  we  have  seen,  everything  was 
from  the  first  built  of  stone. 
It  may  be  that  Hinba  was 
always  without  vegetation  ex- 
cept pasturage,  and  that,  there 
being  good  store  of  slaty  rock 
easily  to  be  fashioned  into 
building  material,  the  monks 
of  Irish  descent  bethought 
themselves,  when  church  and 
dwellings  were  to  be  provided, 
of  the  patterns  given  to  them 
by  the  works  lately  seen  in 
their  native  Ireland. 

On  a  sun-kissed  knoll,  hard 
by  the  faint  traces  of  the 
monkish  village,  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  cemetery,  and,  it 
may  be  presumed,  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  monastery.  Here 
are  several  tombstones,  one  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  is  marked 
with  a  cross ;  and  if  the  earth 
is  probed,  other  (almost  cer- 
tainly) monumental  slabs  are 
evident  some  distance  below 
the  green  turf.  On  this 
eminence,  as  tradition  tells, 
is  the  grave  of  Eithne,  St 
Columba's  mother,  daughter 
of  Dimma  MacNave,  sprung 
from  the  princely  house  of 
Leinster.  The  highly  born 
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Irishwoman  had  followed  her 
saintly  son,  and  her  bones 
were  laid  in  this  spot  which 
he  loved  so  well. 

In  1824  Dr  M'Cullooh,  in 
describing  the  island,  said  that 
"at  a  small  distance  from  the 
ruins  was  the  burying-ground, 
containing  many  ornamented 
stones,  with  remains  of  crosses, 
apparently  native."  A  short 
summer  hour  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity for  exploration,  and  it  is 
easy  in  a  hurried  visit  to  over- 
look that  which  is  fairly 
obvious;  but  if  these  stones  and 
crosses  have  remained  in  the 
small  "God's  acre,"  some  of 
them  should  have  caught  the 
eye.  Can  it  be  that  they  have 
been  removed  from  their  con- 
secrated resting-place  to  fill  an 
obscure  niche  in  some  public  or 
private  museum,  or  is  it  that 
the  heedless  hand  of  man  has 
already  hurried  them  to  de- 
struction by  putting  them  to 
ignoble  uses?  There  is  an 
adjacent  sheep  -  fank,  which 
bore,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
same  would-be  innocent  ex- 
pression as  that  of  a  dog  more 
than  suspected  of  stealing  a 
mutton-chop.  It  has  evidently 
been  made  in  great  part  from 
stones  that  have  belonged  to 
the  old  ruins,  and  it  cannot  but 
be  feared  that  it  has  not  alto- 
gether respected  the  burying- 
ground  and  its  monuments. 

Before  leaving  the  Island  of 
the  Saints,  it  is  worth  while  to 
stroll  to  the  top  of  the  nearest 
height  and  gaze  on  the  pan- 
orama that  lies  around,  —  a 
panorama  the  sight  of  which 
would  in  itself  be  ample  reward 
for  the  toils  of  a  journey  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the 


earth.  In  the  golden  light  of 
the  sinking  sun,  Colonsay, 
Oronsay,  Isla,  Jura,  Scarba  lie 
like  jewels  on  the  shimmering 
expanse  of  waters.  To  the 
north  rise,  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  the  bold  basaltic  cliffs 
of  Mull,  with  cloud-capped  Ben 
More  peeping  over  their  crests. 
The  long  space  of  Loch  Linnhe 
stretches  round  eastward  to- 
wards the  land  of  Lome  and 
gigantic  Cruachan,  monarch  of 
a  wide  circle  of  peaks.  It  may 
be  permitted  to  a  Scotsman  to 
think,  Where  else  can  we  see 
the  like?  But,  surpassingly 
beautiful  as  it  all  is  in  the 
clear  calm  of  a  glorious  summer 
afternoon,  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  scene  takes  a  sterner, 
wilder  form  on  most  days  of 
the  year, — that  a  very  moderate 
breeze  will  be  enough  to  lash 
these  narrow  seas  into  fury, 
and  that,  to  seafarers,  the 
towering  cliffs  and  picturesque 
coast  may  only  present  a 
threatening  lee  shore,  unless 
their  craft  is  stout  and  well 
found.  We  may  well  marvel 
how  St  Columba  and  his  monks 
made  their  way  from  island  to 
island  so  frequently  and  with 
such  certainty,  and  admire  the 
skilful  daring  of  their  seaman- 
ship. It  would  be  interesting 
indeed  to  see  some  of  the  frail 
barks  in  which  these  gallant 
boatmen  confidently  left  port, 
and  it  would  probably  make 
a  modern  sailor  shudder  if 
he  were  asked  to  trust  him- 
self to  such  bottoms.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  con- 
structed of  osiers,  covered  with 
skins,  and  their  size  was  es- 
timated by  the  number  of  skins 
that  found  a  place  on  the  frame. 
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They  had  some  boats,  too,  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  suoh  as  those  which  have 
been  found  buried  in  the  peat- 
bogs of  Ireland.  But  it  must 
be  believed  that  St  Columba 
and  his  men  had  some  galleys 
that  were  reasonably  stout  and 
had  considerable  capacity.  The 
one  in  which  the  first  voyage 
was  made  from  Ireland  to  lona 
was,  we  know,  sixty  feet  long, 
and  carried  not  only  the  saint 
and  his  twelve  immediate  dis- 
ciples, but  other  brethren, 
labourers  and  sailors.  We 
know,  too,  that  Gaulish  mer- 
chants brought  the  wines  of 
their  country  for  sale  in  Ire- 
land (even  then  a  taste  for 
claret  was  a  gentlemanly  weak- 
ness among  the  priests  and 
people  of  the  green  island), 
and  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
trade  must  have  been  strong 
and  seaworthy;  so  it  is  very 
probable  that,  though  the  boats 
used  for  fishing  and  for  service 
along  the  coasts  were  slight 
and  feeble,  it  must  have  been 
possible  to  charter  more  solid 
and  roomy  craft  for  distant 
enterprises.  By  the  way,  the 
sailing  rig  of  the  galleys  was 
a  cross-yard  with  a  square  sail, 
and  this  the  monks  particularly 
esteemed ;  for  they  felt  that  the 
yard  was  always  making  over 
their  crew  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

And  besides  the  perils  of  the 


sea,  there  were  many  dangers 
to  be  encountered  from  the 
pirate  rovers  who  infested  is- 
land and  coast,  gathering  prey 
both  by  outrage  on  the  deep 
and  by  making  descents  on  the 
villages  of  the  shore.  The 
Cormac  Doil  of  "The  Lord  of 
the  Isles"  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant and  a  true  represent- 
ative of  the  reivers  who  fre- 
quented sound  and  estuary  at 
an  earlier  time.  Twice,  at 
least,  in  St  Columba's  career 
he  miraculously  spoke  the  doom 
of  such  sea- wolves, — once  when 
he  announced  that  loan,  the 
son  of  Conall,  who  had  essayed 
to  murder  him  in  the  previous 
year,  was  at  that  moment  be- 
ing killed  in  battle ;  and  again 
when,  having  vainly  implored 
a  spoiler  to  abandon  his  plunder, 
he  foretold  the  immediate  de- 
struction by  shipwreck  of  the 
ruthless  man  who  had  reft  the 
goods  from  the  saint's  well- 
loved  friend. 

But  a  low  sough  of  wind  is 
coming  up  with  the  evening, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should 
leave  the  island  before  a  swell 
sets  in  from  the  Atlantic.  As 
our  boat  is  pushed  off  from 
St  Columba's  haven,  an  old 
seal  and  her  young  one  are 
gambolling  at  the  outlet  of  the 
creek.  Some  folks  say  that 
their  presence  so  close  to  the 
shore  is  a  presage  of  a  rising 
storm. 
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RICHARD     HARTLEY,     PROSPECTOR. 

BY    DOUGLAS    BLACKBURN. 
CHAPTER  XIV. — A  DECADENT  CHIEF. 


WILMOT'S  first  view  of  the 
kraal  which  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  truculent 
and  fearless  Magato,  but  now 
the  home  of  his  unworthy 
weakling  son  'Mpfeu,  was  dis- 
appointing in  the  extreme. 
He  had  listened  with  intense 
interest  to  the  stories  of  the 
first  visit  of  Hartley  and  Adam 
M'Queen,  and  had  filled  in  the 
unrecorded  details  with  the 
colour  of  imagination,  for  it 
is  rarely  that  South  Africans 
can  satisfy  the  natural  crav- 
ing of  the  new-comer  to  know 
something  more  than  their 
bald  matter-of-fact  narratives 
convey.  He  had  pictured  a 
native  village  of  clustering 
huts,  of  a  guileless  unclad 
swarm  of  natives  engaged  in 
their  primitive  but  useful 
avocations,  and,  in  the  royal 
kraal,  something  approaching 
that  barbaric  splendour  which 
tradition  associates  with  the 
semi  -  savage  chieftain  in  his 
own  stronghold. 

'Mpfeu's  kraal  consisted  of 
less  than  a  dozen  grass  -  built 
beehive  huts,  differing  no  whit 
from  any  other  of  the  scores 
Wilmot  had  seen  on  the 
journey  up,  and  even  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  mine  near 
Krugersdorp.  Three  or  four 
Kafirs  lay  about  doing  nothing 
in  particular,  and  apparently 
too  destitute  of  curiosity  and 
energy  to  recognise  the  arrival 


of  white  men  beyond  staring 
at  them.  A  few  girls  and 
women  paused  in  their  slug- 
gish tasks  to  inquire  of  the 
induna  what  the  invasion 
meant ;  but  Bulalie  was  the 
only  representative  of  the 
royal  circle  who  proffered  any 
greeting.  Like  most  Trans- 
vaal Kafirs  he  spoke  a  little 
of  the  Taal,  and  advancing  to 
Hartley,  informed  him  that 
'Mpfeu  was  too  sleepy  to  see 
him  that  day.  In  the  mean- 
time, would  he  outspan  and 
take  possession  of  the  hut  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  visitors? 

Hartley  declined  the  offer. 
He  knew  too  much  of  the 
horrors  of  a  native  hut,  reek- 
ing with  smoke  and  the  dirt 
of  a  generation,  and  lighted 
only  by  the  forty-inch  aperture 
that  did  duty  for  door  and 
window.  He  told  Bulalie  that 
he  and  his  friends  preferred 
to  live  in  their  waggon,  but 
accepted  the  green  mealies  and 
Kafir  beer  brought  by  one  of 
the  royal  wives. 

"Is  this  the  village?"  Wil- 
mot asked,  disgust  and  dis- 
enchantment in  his  voice,  as 
soon  as  they  got  under  the 
shelter  of  the  waggon-tilt. 

"  Village  ?  Surely  you  know 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  Kafir 
village  in  South  Africa  ?  "  Hart- 
ley answered.  "A  tribe  occu- 
pies a  large  district,  not  a  small 
spot.  Look  there,  and  there." 
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He  pointed  in  various  direc- 
tions up  and  down  the  valley. 
Wilmot  saw  three  or  four 
clusters  of  huts,  varying  from 
two  to  half-a-dozen,  each  group 
separated  by  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  other.  Hartley  ex- 
plained the  family  system  pre- 
vailing among  the  Kafirs. 
"  These  Magatese  occupy  about 
a  thousand  square  miles,"  said 
he,  "and  their  huts  are  scattered 
as  you  see  them.  This  is  the 
royal  kraal,  and  nobody  comes 
to  it  but  the  head  men  of  the 
different  kraals,  and  then  only 
when  they  are  sent  for.  'Mpfeu 
is  sleepy ;  that  means  he  is 
either  getting  drunk  or  sober. 
If  he  is  starting  a  drunk,  we 
are  booked  for  a  week  before 
we  shall  see  him ;  if  he  is  taper- 
ing off,  he  will  be  fit  in  a  day 
or  two.  Meanwhile  we'll  get 
the  gun  off-loaded." 

Bulalie  was  appealed  to  for 
assistance.  He  despatched  a 
Kafir  to  the  nearest  kraal, 
whence  came,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  four  or  five  able-bodied 
but  flabby-muscled  natives,  who 
were  given  over  to  the  charge 
of  Golosh,  and  initiated  into 
the  business  of  removing  the 
timbers  from  the  waggon.  A 
couple  of  English  labourers 
would  have  completed  the  off- 
loading easily  in  half  an  hour. 
By  that  time  the  Magatese  had 
lifted  off  three  timbers  and 
deposited  them  on  the  ground 
at  the  tail  of  the  waggon,  where 
they  impeded  further  work. 
So  the  party  sat  down  and  took 
snuff  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  would  have  returned  to 
their  toil  then,  but  two  girls 
came  out  of  a  hut  and  sat 
by  them.  Politeness  forbade 


leaving  them  unentertained, 
with  the  result  that  the  off- 
loading was  postponed  for  half 
an  hour  longer.  By  that  time 
the  sun  was  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  distant  peak, 
whence  it  disappeared  for  the 
night.  The  labourers  had  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  walk  to 
their  kraals,  so  started  home- 
wards, one  of  them  intimating 
that  some  of  the  party  might 
return  to  complete  the  job  in 
a  day  or  two  after  a  beer 
drink  was  finished  at  one  of 
the  kraals. 

Hartley  watched  their  de- 
parture with  anger  and  dis- 
gust written  large  upon  his 
face. 

"  There's  a  sample  of  civilisa- 
tion for  you,"  he  remarked. 
"In  the  old  chief's  time  they 
dared  not  have  sat  down  to 
snuff  without  permission,  much 
less  quit  work.  But  this  black- 
guard 'Mpfeu  has  been  got 
hold  of  by  civilisers.  Look  at 
the  result !  He  is  most  of  the 
time  drunk,  and  all  discipline  is 
gone.  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
manly  Kafir  left  in  the  tribe. 
They'll  be  wiped  out  presently 
by  the  Boers,  who  dared  not 
put  their  noses  over  the  moun- 
tain in  Magato's  time.  Man, 
but  he  was  a  chief — the  sort  of 
chap  you  read  about,  but  rarely 
see.  He  was  a  man.  It's  hard 
to  believe  he  should  have  a  son 
like  this.  If  Kafir  ghosts  walk, 
as  these  fellows  believe  they  do, 
the  old  boy  must  spend  the 
nights  groaning.  I  hope  this 
blessed  gun  will  burst  and  blow 
'Mpfeu  to  blazes." 

Next  morning  Golosh  and 
the  two  Kafirs  completed  the 
off-loading  before  breakfast, 
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without  outside  help,  and  by 
noon  the  gun  was  fitted. 

Hartley  put  in  a  belt  and 
prepared  to  apply  the  all-im- 
portant question,  Would  it 
work?  He  trained  it  on  to  a 
hill  distant  a  thousand  yards, 
and  turned  the  handle ;  an  ear- 
piercing  rattle  followed,  and  a 
small  cloud  of  dust  rose  from 
the  side  of  the  kopje.  Hartley 
turned  the  muzzle  right  and 
left,  up  and  down,  till  the  belt 
was  emptied. 

"Good  old  Adam!  He's 
earned  his  money,"  was  his 
only  comment. 

The  reverberations  had 
barely  ceased  to  echo  among 
the  craggy  rocks  that  sur- 
rounded the  spot,  before  nat- 
ives came  pouring  out  of  the 
distant  kraals,  running  to- 
wards the  gun  where  the  smoke 
still  lingered.  Bulalie  came 
too,  a  smile  on  his  otherwise 
unemotional  face.  He  was  an 
elderly  man,  with  something 
of  the  dignity  of  command, 
and,  as  was  afterwards  proved, 
the  only  worthy  wearer  of  the 
mantle  of  the  dead  chief. 

"Good  byemby?"  he  asked, 
using  the  name  for  a  cannon 
whose  origin  has  puzzled  phil- 
ologists since  the  Zulu  war, 
and  given  rise  to  fifty  explana- 
tions. 

Bulalie  stood  well  behind  the 
Maxim,  and  without  moving  a 
muscle  stolidly  stared  at  it, 
beginning  with  the  neat  painted 
tripod  on  which  it  was  mounted, 
and  finishing  with  a  hard  scrut- 
inising gaze  at  the  polished 
brass  muzzle.  Then,  without 
a  word,  he  walked  to  the  chief's 
kraal,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  came  out  with  'Mpfeu. 


"  Here's  your  civilised  sav- 
age chief,"  Hartley  remarked, 
and  Wilmot  looked  and  saw  a 
tall  Kafir  intended  by  nature 
to  be  a  shapely  specimen  of 
physical  development  untram- 
melled by  the  retarding  influ- 
ences of  artificiality ;  but  civil- 
isation had  triumphed  over 
nature,  and  alcohol  had  un- 
done in  two  years  the  work 
of  generations.  'Mpfeu  was  a 
physical  and  mental  wreck  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He 
had  the  halting,  slouching  step 
of  an  old  man,  fishy  eyes  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  arch  of 
red,  raw  flesh,  a  limp  under- 
hanging  jaw,  drooping  should- 
ers, and  a  body  covered  with 
loose  flabby  skin.  The  only 
sign  of  his  chieftainship  was 
the  royal  leopard  skin  tied 
loosely  round  his  waist,  with 
the  tail  drooping  between  his 
legs.  He  was  naked  from  the 
waist  up,  and  his  attenuated 
calves  were  concealed  by  a  pair 
of  leathern  leggings  of  the 
latest  English  military  pattern. 
His  ornaments  were  a  couple 
of  brass -wire  bangles  round 
each  ankle,  and  a  lady's  plain 
gold  bracelet  on  the  left  wrist. 
He  walked  with  a  stick,  the 
length  of  a  billiard  cue,  bound 
with  brass  and  copper  wire, 
and  carried  in  his  left  hand  a 
silver  tankard. 

He  halted  a  few  feet  from  the 
gun,  gave  a  nod  of  recognition 
to  Hartley,  stared  at  Wilmot, 
and  glared  at  Smeer,  whose 
obviously  Boer  appearance  was 
too  suggestive  of  his  natural 
enemies  to  be  pleasing. 

Bulalie  directed  his  attention 
to  the  gun.  'Mpfeu  turned  his 
oily  eyes  upon  it,  and  stood 
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leaning  on  his  stick  in  apa- 
thetic silence  while  his  induna 
explained. 

"He  wants  to  see  it  fired," 
Bulalie  interpreted,  when 
'Mpfeu  had  interrupted  the 
lecture  by  a  half  -  whispered 
monosyllable.  To  speak  in  a 
whisper  is  one  of  the  privileges 
and  signs  of  royal  dignity, 
the  only  one  that  'Mpfeu  pre- 
served, and  that  because  rais- 
ing the  voice  required  an  effort. 
Hartley  fed  the  gun  with  a 
belt  of  cartridges,  and  was 
about  to  use  the  kopje  as  a 
target  when  'Mpfeu  whispered 
again. 

"He  wants  to  see  oxen 
killed,"  Bulalie  explained. 

Thehalf -dozen  indunas  stand- 
ing round  showed  signs  of  ex- 
citement. They  knew  that  the 
victims  of  the  experiment  would 
be  taken  from  their  own  herds, 
and  they  protested.  The  in- 
daba  was  long  and  noisy,  and 
ended  in  the  chief  consenting 
to  the  substitution  of  a  flock 
of  goats.  Kafirs  were  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  kraals  to  levy 
the  royal  tax,  and  Hartley  took 
advantage  of  the  interval  to 
produce  the  case  of  a  dozen 
bottles  of  gin  he  had  brought 
as  a  present  to  the  chief. 

'Mpf eu's  face  showed  the  first 
sign  of  interest  and  animation 
when  the  bottles  were  exposed. 
He  signed  to  his  indunas  to 
carry  them  to  his  hut,  and 
thither  he  slouched  to  sample 
the  gift. 

"I  reckon  I've  postponed 
this  show  for  a  day  or  two," 
Hartley  remarked  when,  the 
goats  having  been  driven  to 
the  side  of  the  kopje  and  the 
fact  intimated  to  the  royal 


drunkard,  Bulalie  came  out  to 
suggest  a  wachteen  beetje 
(wait  a  bit). 

"He's  drinking  alone,"  re- 
marked Hartley.  "  Doesn't 
even  invite  me  to  have  a  tot 
of  my  own  liquor.  Sure  sign 
that  a  man,  black  or  white,  has 
gone  under  when  he  drinks 
alone.  Never  knew  it  fail. 
Man,  when  I've  been  by  myself 
in  camp  I  always  gave  a  tot  to 
my  Kafirs  to  save  my  own 
skin.  Never  drunk  alone  in 
my  life.  Reckon  every  drink 
I've  had  in  this  country  cost 
me  the  price  of  two.  If  it 
wasn't  for  spoiling  the  deal  I'd 
go  and  collar  my  share."  And 
Hartley  relieved  his  feelings  by 
smothering  them  behind  his 
efforts  to  light  his  pipe. 

It  was  near  sundown  when 
'Mpfeu  reeled  out  of  his  hut, 
supported  on  each  side  by  an 
induna,  and  accompanied  by 
four  of  his  wives,  young  girls 
on  the  border-line  of  twenty, 
but  carrying  the  signs  of  pre- 
mature age,  brought  on  by  the 
ill  -  treatment  of  their  royal 
spouse. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  visitors  one  of  the  wives 
had  perpetrated  a  scandal,  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of 
the  court.  She  had  run  away 
to  her  father.  Twenty  years 
before,  such  an  act  would  have 
ensured  the  destruction  of  her 
parents'  kraal,  and  the  prompt 
knobkerrying  of  the  recaptured 
desert  er;  but  'Mpfeu  had 
learned  something  of  civilis- 
ation, and  showed  his  annoy- 
ance in  a  more  refined  manner. 
He  had  merely  taken  back 
from  the  father  the  twenty 
oxen  paid  for  the  girl,  put  a 
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dog-chain  round  her  neck,  and 
kept  her  for  a  month  fastened 
to  the  pole  of  her  hut,  sending 
in  the  other  wives  every  other 
day  to  express  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure with  a  sjambok.  As 
the  girl's  chief  grievance  had 
been  the  too  lavish  use  of 
liquor  by  her  husband,  he 
ingeniously  reminded  her  of  it 
by  forcing  a  bullock-horn  into 
her  mouth  and  pouring  down 
it  as  much  gin  and  whisky  as 
he  could  spare.  Hartley  was 
informed  by  the  induna  who 
told  him  the  story  that  the 
treatment  had  completely  over- 
come her  conscientious  scruples 
against  the  use  of  alcohol,  and 
she  had  not  uttered  a  word 
against  whisky  since  the  sixth 
and  last  application  of  the 
corrective,  which  was  satis- 
factory, as  it  prevented  the 
waste  of  much  good  spirit. 
Under  the  old  heathen  regime 
she  would  have  been  given  no 
opportunity  for  recantation, 
but  would  have  died  in  her 
obstinate  bigotry. 

The  goats,  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty,  had  been  herded 
on  the  side  of  the  kopje,  at  a 
distance  of  about  seven  hundred 
yards,  and  after  much  shout- 
ing the  herd  -  boys  got  the 
animals  in  a  crowd  and  ran 
out  of  the  way.  Hartley 
sighted  the  gun  carefully  and 
turned  the  handle.  The  dis- 
concerting rattle  brought 
shrieks  of  alarm  from  the 
women,  and,  a  few  seconds 
later,  a  chorus  of  admiring 
"ow's"  from  the  men.  The 
goats  had  been  mowed  down. 
Half  a  dozen,  sorely  wounded, 
were  scrambling  away  c^i 
broken  limbs,  and,  in  mercy, 


Hartley  gave  them  what  re- 
mained of  the  cartridges  in  the 
feed- belt. 

'Mpfeu  looked  on  as  apatheti- 
cally as  ever,  the  only  sign 
of  interest  being  excited  when 
the  Kafirs  laid  before  him  for 
inspection  three  mangled  car- 
cases. "Ask  the  white  man 
what  he  wants,"  he  whispered 
to  Bulalie. 

The  induna  interpreted. 

"  The  white  stones  I  saw  the 
other  day  :  I'll  take  them  now," 
was  Hartley's  curt  reply. 

The  chief  was  led  back  to 
his  hut,  Hartley  and  his  com- 
panions following. 

Bulalie  put  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Johannes  Smeer. 

"You  may  not  come,"  said 
he  in  the  Taal.  "No  Boer 
goes  into  the  chief's  kraal." 

Hartley  was  confirmed  in  his 
surmise  that  the  mantle  of 
Magato  had  fallen  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  old  induna. 
It  was  a  saying  of  the  dead 
chief,  "  When  a  Boer  enters  my 
hut,  he  will  stay  there." 

The  moment  Smeer  felt  the 
hand  of  the  induna  on  his 
shoulder,  the  innate  hatred  of 
his  race  for  the  Kafir  asserted 
itself.  He  flushed  through  his 
grey,  parchment  skin,  pushed 
Bulalie  aside,  and  elbowed  his 
way  through  the  women  and 
indunas,  who  made  way  for 
him.  He  stood  for  a  few 
moments  inside  the  door,  then 
squatted  defiantly  on  a  mat. 

He  had  unconsciously  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  the  last 
three  rulers  of  that  tribe.  Two 
years  later  a  Boer  commando 
entered  and  burned  that  hut, 
and  drove  the  wreck  of  a 
dynasty  to  die  the  death  of  a 
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broken  drunkard  in  the  fever 
swamps  of  the  Limpopo.  With 
the  aid  of  his  attendants  'Mpfeu 
was  dropped  into  a  squatting 
position  on  the  ground.  His 
leggings  were  removed,  and  a 
soldier's  scarlet  tunic  put  on 
him  as  protection  against  the 
flies  that  swarmed  in  the  hut. 
The  process  of  settling  down 
into  a  satisfactory  position 
occupied  considerable  time,  and 
when  one  of  the  wives  pre- 
sented a  bottle  of  gin  he  raised 
it  with  the  trembling  slowness 
of  a  man  in  the  last  stages  of 
alcoholic  breakdown,  took  a  big 
gulp,  then  passed  it  back  to  be 
emptied  into  a  calabash  from 
which  he  took  a  second  drink 
and  passed  it  towards  Hartley, 
who  took  it,  drank  fairly  and 
squarely,  and  passed  it  to  Wil- 
mot,  whispering,  "Don't  shy  at 
it, — drink."  Wilmot  obeyed, 
then  held  the  tankard,  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  pass  it  to  the 
Boer.  Smeer  noticed  the  act. 

"  Afrikanders  don't  drink 
with  Kafirs,"  he  said  viciously, 
but  fortunately  in  English. 

"  Shut  up,  you  fool ;  you'll 
get  no  diamonds  if  you  make  a 
row,"  Hartley  interposed  with- 
out turning  his  head.  He  was 
squatting  on  the  ground  a  few 
feet  in  front  of  'Mpfeu,  and 
watching  every  movement  that 
was  taking  place  among  the  in- 
dunas.  Wilmot  was  observing 
too,  and  but  for  the  placid  un- 
concern on  Hartley's  face  he 
would  have  been  startled  when 
Bulalie  laid  across  his  own 
knees  a  rifle. 

"See  that,"  said  Hartley, 
addressing  Smeer  in  English. 
"There's  one  of  your  Govern- 
ment guns.  Look  at  the  mark 


on  the  butt,  <Z.  A.  K.'  Boers 
run  guns  as  well  as  Rooineks, 
eh?" 

Before  Smeer  could  reply, 
Bulalie  handed  to  'Mpfeu  a 
tin  box  such  as  is  used  for 
biscuits. 

"  These  are  the  stones — keep 
quiet,"  Hartley  whispered. 

'Mpfeu  slowly  removed  the 
lid,  and  poured  out  upon  the 
straw  mat  about  a  pint  of 
white  stones,  varying  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  marble. 

"  Tell  the  white  man  he  may 
take  one  handful,"  he  said  to 
Bulalie. 

The  induna  interpreted. 
Hartley  spread  his  open  hand, 
as  if  measuring  its  capacity, 
and  hesitated,  then  took  off  his 
big  smasher  hat,  laid  it  crown 
downwards  before  him,  rubbed 
his  palm  on  the  muddy  floor, 
and  placed  it  gently  over  the 
heap  of  stones,  pressing  them 
into  the  smallest  compass.  He 
kept  his  hand  stationary  for 
the  space  of  half  a  minute, 
then  with  a  quick  easy  motion 
raised  it,  and  dropped  the 
stones  into  his  hat. 

"Man,  but  I  could  have 
grabbed  twice  that  lot,"  ex- 
claimed Smeer,  who  had  got 
upon  his  feet  on  hearing  the 
instructions  interpreted,  and 
stood  stooping  over  Hartley. 

"If  the  Boer  had  not  been 
here  you  should  have  had  two 
hands  full,"  said  'Mpfeu  ;  "but 
one  handful  is  enough  for  him 
to  steal." 

Bulalie  interpreted,  stolidly. 
The  old  Boer  glared  savagely, 
and  was  about  to  reply,  when 
Hartley  sprang  up,  seized  him 
by  the  shoulder,  and  bundled 
him  out  of  the  hut.  He  re- 
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turned,  picked  up  his  hat,  and 
cramming  it  into  his  capacious 
side  pocket,  walked  out.  Smeer 
was  just  stooping  to  re-enter, 
his  face  livid  with  passion. 
Hartley  grasped  him  by  the 
arm  and  pulled  him  towards 
the  waggon. 

"  Say  a  word,  and  I'll  brain 
you.  Haven't  you  sense  enough 
to  see  that  you  are  pepper  in 
the  eyes  of  these  Kafirs  ?  Get 
out  of  sight  into  the  waggon 
and  I'll  give  you  your  share," 
and  Hartley  lifted  the  little 
man  on  to  the  tail-board  as  if 
he  had  been  a  sack  of  mealies. 

The  three  men  sat  together 
under  the  tilt.  When  Hartley 
had  succeeded  in  soothing  the 
outraged  feelings  of  Johannes 
by  explaining  that  he  had 
acted  as  he  had  in  order  to 
prevent  the  old  man  from 
spoiling  the  business  by  re- 
senting the  insult  of  the  chief, 
he  proceeded  to  count  and 
estimate  their  treasure.  The 
stones  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred,  and  ranged  from  six 
to  fifty  carats  apiece,  though 
most  of  the  larger  stones  had 
eluded  the  grip  and  filtered 
between  the  fingers.  However, 
about  twenty  of  the  best  had 
fallen  into  the  hat,  and,  after 
making  allowance  for  faulty 
stones,  Hartley  decided  that 
his  original  estimate  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  was 
not  extravagant. 

"And  now,  Johannes,"  said 
he,  "will  you  take  your  stones 
now,  or  will  you  wait  till  we 
can  turn  them  into  money  ?  " 

There  was  no  hesitation  about 
the  reply — 

"I'll  take  my  share  now." 

There  was  some  difficulty  in 


appraising  five  hundred  pounds' 
worth ;  but  with  time  and  pa- 
tience, and  much  objection  and 
jangling,  twenty  stones  were 
apportioned  to  the  old  man, 
who  declared  himself  satisfied 
— as  well  he  might,  for  their 
value  was  much  nearer  a 
thousand  pounds  than  the 
amount  promised. 

"Are  you  sure  you're  satis- 
fied?" asked  Hartley  with 
obvious  irony. 

Smeer  turned  the  stones  over 
in  his  dirty  hat. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  dubi- 
ously, "I  think  the  diamonds 
may  be  enough ;  but  when  do 
you  pay  me  for  the  waggon?" 

Hartley  looked  up  suddenly, 
as  if  he  had  been  struck.  His 
face  became  contorted  with 
passion,  and  Wilmot  felt  an 
apprehensive  thrill  of  approach- 
ing danger.  Hartley's  mouth 
opened  convulsively,  but  no 
words  came  ;  then,  just  as 
Wilmot  had  nerved  himself 
for  a  torrential  outburst  of 
profanity,  Hartley  shook  his 
head  gravely  and  remarked  in 
a  tone  of  mild  reproach,  "  You 
greedy  rascal ! " 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and 
puffed  away  the  passion  he 
had  restrained,  while  Wilmot 
expressed  his  sense  of  relief  by 
a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Man,  I  came  near  slaughter- 
ing him ;  but  I  couldn't  lose  my 
temper  after  punching  him  for 
getting qwaart  with  that  Kafir," 
was  Hartley's  apology  for  his 
restraint.  He  turned  to  Smeer. 
"  I'll  pay  you  for  your  waggon," 
said  he;  "and  I'll  tell  Clarie 
that  if  she  marries  you,  she'll 
have  to  pay  you  for  her  board 
and  lodging." 
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"Nay,  Mr  Hartley,  that 
would  be  wrong ;  I  would  not 
charge  her  anything,"  the  old 
man  replied  with  childlike 
earnestness. 

Hartley  and  Wilmot  lay 
long  awake  under  the  waggon- 
tilt  that  night,  arranging 
plans  for  the  safe  bestowal  of 
the  treasure.  Hartley  had  al- 
ready given  the  matter  some 
thought;  but  the  unexpected 
inclusion  of  Smeer  into  their 
partnership  and  secret  neces- 
sitated a  rearrangement.  The 
folly  of  putting  all  their  eggs 
into  one  basket  was  to  be 
avoided  by  distributing  the 
stones  as  mueh  as  possible. 

To  the  ordinary  man  there 
would  appear  no  difficulty  in 
hiding  a  number  of  small 
pebbles  that  would  not  fill  a 
teacup;  but  precautions  had 
to  be  taken  against  the  very 
probable  contingency  of  a 
search  by  persons  who  had 
learned  in  Kimberley  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  hiding  and  finding. 
Hartley  had  never  been  in 
Diamondopolis,  but,  like  all 
old  Randites,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  thousands  of  stories 
of  diamond  smuggling,  whose 
colossal  ingenuity  was  only 
equalled  by  the  almost  super- 
natural penetrativeness  of  the 
most  perfect  and  far-reaching 
detective  system  the  world  has 
yet  known — a  system  nurtured 
and  developed  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  unlimited  wealth, 
and  the  use  of  state  -  aided 
machinery  that,  like  a  valu- 
able invention,  was  daily 
strengthened  and  amplified  by 
the  best  brains  that  money 
could  command. 

Hartley  told  strange  stories 
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that  night  which  amazed  his 
astonished  listener;  for  though 
many  such  narrations  have 
passed  into  the  list  of  stock 
yarns,  the  best  are  generally 
left  untold  to  new  hands,  as 
they  demand  a  degree  of  faith 
that  is  near  akin  to  childish 
credulity. 

One  of  Hartley's  earliest  ex- 
periences was  the  nursing  of 
a  camp  acquaintance  who  had 
been  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
repulsive  and  Job-like  corrup- 
tion through  carrying  valuable 
stones  in  suppurating  ulcers 
about  his  body ;  and  he  knew 
well  the  famous  illicit  dealer 
who  had  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Kimberley  detectives  with  five 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
stones  concealed  beneath  a 
hideous  scalp  wound.  The 
invention  of  new  hiding- 
places  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  limit,  and  those  that  occa- 
sionally succeeded  were  but 
variants  on  old  tricks  that 
escaped  notice  because  of  their 
antiquity. 

It  was  on  this  hypothesis 
Hartley  intended  to  work. 
The  two  partners  were  to 
carry  as  many  of  the  more 
valuable  stones  as  they  could 
conceal  on  or  about  their 
persons ;  the  bulk  were  to  be 
hidden  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  on  the  waggon — 
the  brake -block.  This  is  a 
piece  of  wood  about  two  feet 
long  and  six  inches  square, 
that  presses  against  each  hind 
wheel  of  the  waggon  by  the 
action  of  a  screw.  An  auger- 
hole  was  to  be  bored  in 
each,  the  diamonds  inserted, 
and  the  holes  plugged  with 
wood.  As  the  block  was  al- 
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ways  coated  with  mud,  any 
sign  of  the  boring  and  plug- 
ging would  be  obliterated. 
Another  advantage  lay  in  the 
very  important  fact  that,  if 
occasion  arose,  the  blocks  could 
be  detached,  thrown  carelessly 
aside,  and  left  in  safety — for 
a  discarded  brake-block,  like 
a  leaky  kettle,  was  worth 
neither  destroying  nor  using, 
and  might  lie  about  the  farm 
for  years;  and  further,  it  was 
not  too  bulky  for  easy  trans- 
port. As  Hartley  pointed  out, 
in  the  old  days  the  waggon 
was  a  common  hiding-place, 
and  he  had  known  the  Kim- 
berley  detectives  cut  one  into 
two-inch  pieces  in  their  quest 
for  a  valuable  parcel  of  stones ; 
but  no  one  who  knew  his 
business  would  suspect  an  old 
hand  like  Hartley  of  resorting 
to  such  a  primitive  and  played- 
out  hiding-place. 

They  had  ample  time  for 
the  perfection  of  their  plans. 
The  exhausted  oxen  needed,  at 
least,  a  week's  rest,  and  the  old 
waggon  required  much  patch- 
ing and  repairing  after  the 
strain  of  the  journey.  The 
secreting  of  the  dozen  large 
stones  the  two  men  had  de- 
cided to  carry  with  them  was 
not  so  easy  a  task  as  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bulk,  and  provided 
material  for  many  serious  dis- 
cussions. Hartley  at  last  hit 
upon  a  device  which  was 
adopted.  He  had  purchased 
from  one  of  the  indunas  a 
genuine  sjambok, — not  the  imi- 
tation thing  of  ox -hide,  but 
the  rare  and  valuable  article 
made  of  rhinoceros  skin,  about 
thirty  inches  long,  and  taper- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  an 


inch  to  a  slender  point.  With 
infinite  pains  he  hollowed  out 
six  inches  of  the  thick  end, 
inserted  ten  diamonds,  and 
paid  a  Kafir,  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  to  bind  the  end  with 
brass  wire,  after  the  fashion 
in  which  the  natives  ornament 
their  knobkerries  and  sticks. 
Wilmot  purchased  a  similar 
sjambok,  and  when  complete 
the  men  carried  probably  the 
most  valuable  riding-whips  in 
the  world,  for  they  contained 
at  least  two  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  diamonds  apiece. 
Next  to  their  clothes  a  sjam- 
bok was  the  closest  accessory 
to  their  persons  :  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  an  Afrikander's 
equipment  as  his  boots.  There 
was  only  one  weak  point  about 
the  scheme  that  Hartley  could 
detect.  A  sjambok  of  genuine 
rhinoceros  hide  might  tempt 
many  a  man  to  petty  larceny ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
obvious  value  would  supply 
excuse  for  retaining  it  in  the 
hand  when  it  might  otherwise 
be  put  down. 

The  diamonds  were  success- 
fully inserted  into  the  brake- 
blocks  by  Hartley  one  day 
when  Smeer  and  the  Kafirs 
were  away  looking  after  the 
oxen ;  and  by  way  of  throwing 
the  old  man  off  the  scent  Hart- 
ley made  two  small  leather  bags, 
filled  them  with  pebbles,  and 
he  and  Wilmot  wore  them  tied 
inside  their  belts.  Johannes 
had  carried  his  treasure  in  the 
puggaree  round  his  hat,  but  on 
seeing  the  expedient  adopted  by 
his  companions,  he  imitated  it, 
making  a  point  of  counting  the 
stones  before  and  after  going  to 
sleep,  which  was  four  or  five 
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times  during    the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Wilmot  killed  the  time  of 
waiting  by  watching  the 
natives.  He  had  all  the  new- 
comer's curiosity  about  their 
manners  and  customs.  Hart- 
ley had  been  abandoned  as  a 
source  of  information ;  for,  like 
most  South  Africans  long  in  the 
country,  he  was  unable  to  con- 
ceive how  any  white  man  could 
feel  interested  in  the  ways  of 
Kafirs,  and  dispensed  his  very 
large  stock  of  knowledge  with 
grudging  impatience  and  parsi- 
mony. When  Wilmot  appealed 
to  Golosh,  that  superior  pro- 
duct of  civilisation  announced 
in  the  most  lofty  manner  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  dirty 
niggers.  Thrown,  therefore, 
upon  his  own  resources,  Wil- 
mot tried  to  pick  up  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  and  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  his  inability  to  hold 
converse  with  the  subjects.  He 
was  fortunate  in  being  the  wit- 
ness of  the  picturesque  if  long- 


drawn  ceremonial  of  a  Kafir 
wedding,  and  the  less  edifying 
spectacle  of  a  beer-drink,  with 
its  attendant  scenes  of  disgust- 
ing repletion  and  quarrelling; 
but  when  he  had  seen  the 
slaughter  of  an  ox  by  the 
barbarous  native  method  of 
spearing  the  animal  and  chas- 
ing it  round  till  it  dropped 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  cried 
enough,  and  avoided  prying 
further  behind  the  veil. 

Eight  days  after  their  arrival 
Hartley  and  Wilmot  attended 
Bulalie  on  a  leave-taking  visit 
to  the  hut  of  'Mpfeu.  His 
majesty  handed  round  the  gin- 
bottle,  instructed  his  induna 
to  convey  his  satisfaction  with 
the  gun,  and  curled  up  to  sleep 
with  his  head  on  the  lap  of  a 
wife. 

Hartley  presented  Bulalie 
and  the  chief  indunas  with  the 
snuff  he  had  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  sunrise  next 
morning  the  homeward  trek 
began. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A    STUDY    OF    THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE    WAR. 


BY  CHASSEUR. 

VIII. — THE    PRELIMINARIES   TO   THE    BATTLE    OP    MUKDEN. 
(WITH  MAP.) 


Now  that  the  naval  situ- 
ation in  the  Far  East  has  been 
definitely  settled  for  the  whole 
campaign,  we  must  retrace  our 
steps  and  return  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  land  campaign  that 
is  still  dragging  on  in  Man- 
churia. In  a  previous  paper 
we  left  the  Russian  army  in 
the  act  of  extricating  itself 
from  its  position  at  Liauyang, 
which  ancient  Manchu  town 
the  victorious  Japanese  had 
entered  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  4th  of  September.  All 
day  through  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, judging  from  the  tele- 
graphic reports  which  reached 
this  country,  it  looked  as  if 
Kuroki  was  in  a  position  to 
throw  himself  across  the  Rus- 
sian line  of  retreat,  and  thus 
turn  what  had  been  a  hard- 
earned  success  into  a  decisive 
victory.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown  in  our  previous 
description  of  this  battle,  the 
enveloping  force  which  Kuroki 
had  at  his  command  was  not 
of  sufficient  strength  and  mo- 
bility to  enable  it  to  press  in- 
wards the  steel  line  of  massive 
rearguard  which  Kuropatkin 
concentrated  at  Yentai  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  with- 
drawal of  his  army.  As  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  contem- 
porary accounts  of  this  the 
first  great  land  battle  of  the 
campaign,  there  were  other 
causes  besides  the  weakness 


of  Kuroki's  enveloping  force 
which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Oyama  to  halt  the  per- 
severing battalions  which  had 
snatched  victory  from  a  situ- 
ation which  at  one  time 
seemed  well  -  nigh  impossible. 
Contemporary  observers  re- 
port that  the  week's  fighting 
had  so  perilously  reduced  the 
reserves,  both  in  artillery  and 
small-arm  ammunition,  that  it 
would  have  been  unwise  to 
have  risked  an  immediate  en- 
gagement for  fear  that  the 
Russian  rearguard,  too  close- 
ly pressed,  might  turn  and 
counter  with  success.  Also,  so 
our  information  went,  the  Jap- 
anese infantry  had  undertaken 
and  accomplished  a  task  which 
in  its  completion  left  them  prac- 
tically exhausted.  The  above 
is  the  reasoning  of  those  con- 
temporary observers  who  have 
supplied  reports  to  the  author- 
ities at  home.  But  judging  of 
the  campaign  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  one  cannot 
disassociate  ^oneself  from  the 
suspicion  that  although  it  may 
have  appeared  to  these  spec- 
tators that  the  ammunition- 
waggons  were  empty,  and  that 
the  troops  in  the  first  line 
were  staggering  into  Liauyang 
parched  and  exhausted,  yet 
somehow  those  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  stand- 
ing millet  concealed  somewhere 
sufficient  reserves  to  have  car- 
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ried  on  the  pursuit  if  the  General 
Staff  had  so  desired,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  sinews 
of  battle  to  have  enabled 
Oyama  to  have  hoisted  the 
Headquarters'  Staff  standard 
over  the  ancient  battlements 
of  Mukden.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  completely  throw  aside 
the  statements  of  experts, 
but  judging  of  an  organ- 
isation which  has  thus  been 
able  to  carry  out  a  mari- 
time and  land  campaign  from 
start  to  finish  against  an  enemy 
of  such  potential  resources,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  strat- 
egical position  and  prepared 
intellect,  it  would  seem  within 
the  pale  of  possibility  that  the 
halt  on  the  Yentai  front  was 
the  result  rather  of  precon- 
ceived method  than  the  in- 
sistence of  necessity.  May  it 
not  have  been  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  eight  months 
had  so  demonstrated  to  the 
Japanese  General  Staff  the  full 
power  of  their  own  striking 
army  and  the  numbers  requisite 
in  any  circumstances  to  give 
them  success  over  their  enemy, 
that  the  result  which  they  at- 
tained at  the  battle  of  Mukden 
eight  months  later  had  al- 
ready been  coldly  calculated 
for  during  the  titanic  struggle 
at  Liauyang  ?  That  Oyama 
and  his  Staff  had  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  morning  of  Sept- 
ember 5  that  the  line  of  the 
Sha-ho  was  the  correct  place 
for  the  Japanese  army  to 
winter?  That  by  so  doing 
they  encouraged  Kuropatkin 
to  mass  an  army  forty  miles 
south  of  Tie-ling  which  would 
be  of  such  magnitude  that  its 
annihilation  would  bring  those 


paralysing  results  which  alone 
could  induce  their  giant  op- 
ponent to  view  as  an  impos- 
sibility a  further  continuation 
of  the  campaign  ?  In  a  word, 
that  after  Liauyang  Oyama 
schemed  to  maintain  a  Russian 
army  in  and  about  Mukden  in 
order  that  he  might  in  the 
spring  be  able  to  crush  entirely 
Russia's  military  strength  in 
the  Far  East  ?  We  do  not  care 
to  be  dogmatic  in  our  views, 
but  we  look  for  some  sound 
reason  to  explain  the  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  military 
perspicacity  which  apparently 
ordered  the  final  issues  of  the 
battle  of  Liauyang.  The  Jap- 
anese stratagem  in  this  battle 
was  so  out  of  keeping  with  the 
military  genius  which  they  have 
displayed  on  all  other  occasions 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  one 
is  forced  into  the  belief  that 
what  we  in  our  ignorance  were 
pleased  to  term  want  of  skill 
and  indifferent  strategy,  was 
in  reality  the  working  of  a 
genius  more  far-reaching  and 
complete  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  military  history  in  the 
past.  If  true,  such  deliberation 
is  little  short  of  superhuman. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  it 
behoves  us  now  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  campaign  as  it 
unfolded  itself  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  fighting  season. 
Kuroki's  strategical  pursuit 
was  stopped  on  September  6, 
whether  by  design  or  necessity 
we  must  leave  it  to  the  Jap- 
anese to  declare  when  at  the 
close  of  hostilities  they  finally 
give  us  the  inward  history  of 
their  campaign.  This  enabled 
Kuropatkin  to  concentrate  his 
beaten  army  at  Mukden.  A 
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portion  of  his  force,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Japanese  pursuit,  had 
already  been  transferred  early 
in    September    to   Tie-ling,   a 
position  which  Kuropatkin  was 
even   then   preparing    on    the 
Chai-ho,  forty  miles  north-east 
of  Mukden.     About  the   same 
time    that    Kuropatkin's    pre- 
cautionary  rearguard    reached 
Tie -ling,  the  head  of  the  2nd 
European  Army  Corps,  which 
had  just  arrived  from  European 
Russia     and    concentrated    at 
Harbin,  also  arrived  at  Tie-ling. 
As  the  Yentai  rearguard  had 
fallen  back  to  the  Sha-ho  prac- 
tically unopposed,  and  as  ad- 
vices  from   the   front    showed 
Kuropatkin  that  the  Japanese 
for  the  time  being  had  finished 
with  the  initiative,  the  general 
exodus  was  checked,  and  Kuro- 
patkin  set  himself  to  re-form 
and    reconstruct    his    fighting 
force  upon  the  line  of  the  Sha- 
ho,    a   small   tributary   of    the 
Liau-ho,   about    twelve    miles 
south  of  the  city.    It  is  evident 
that  Kuropatkin  had  timed  his 
original  concentration  in  order 
to  be  able  to  take  the  initiative 
from  his  defensive  position  at 
Liauyang  about  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember.   Oyama  had  forestalled 
him  in  his  intention.     But  the 
immediate     result     was     that 
Kuropatkin    was    able    to   re- 
plenish   his     Liauyang     losses 
and  his  expenditure  in  ammuni- 
tion  almost   at   once.      Before 
the   battle    of    Liauyang    had 
commenced     a      reinforcement 
from     Europe,     consisting     of 
80,000  men,  was  already  south 
of  Lake  Baikal.     In  fact,  the 
advance-guard    of    this    force 
had  taken  part  in  the  fighting 
round  Yentai  coal-mines.   Upon 


this  fresh  nucleus  Kuropatkin 
rallied   his    beaten   battalions, 
and  by  dint  of  great  effort  had 
reconstructed,  out  of  the  chaos 
which  naturally  followed  upon 
so  rapid  a  withdrawal  as  that 
from   Liauyang,   a   field   army 
with    which   he   felt   confident 
enough    to    comply  with    the 
demands  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
party  in  St  Petersburg.     This 
latter,  under  the  signature  of 
the  Czar,  now  ordered  him  to 
take  the  initiative,  crush   the 
Japanese,    and     relieve     Port 
Arthur  before  it  should  be  too 
late.     By  the  Emperor's  ukase 
the    army    of    the    Far    East 
was  divided  on  September  25 
into    two  parts, — the   first   to 
be  commanded  by  Kuropatkiu 
in  person,  and  the  second  by 
the     veteran     Gripenberg,     in 
whose    military    capacity     all 
Russia  pinned  great  faith.     At 
the   end    of   September,   when 
Kuropatkin  was  putting  final 
touches   into  his  scheme  of  a 
magnificent  advance,  the  rival 
armies  were  practically  in  touch 
twenty- five  miles  south  of  Muk- 
den.     The  Japanese  line  from 
right  to  left  was  in  the  same 
order  of  distribution  as  it  had 
been    since     the     armies     had 
landed  on  the  sea-board.     That 
is,  Kuroki  was  holding  the  ex- 
treme right,  his  exposed  flank 
being   at   P£n-hsi-hu   on    the 
Taitse  -  ho  ;     Nodzu    held    the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yentai  coal-mines;   Oku   kept 
the  line  abreast  on  the  railway, 
with  his  exposed  left  practically 
on   the   Hun -ho,   the  interval 
being  maintained  by  the  Cav- 
alry  Division.       Roughly,   the 
Japanese  front  extended   over 
thirty- five  miles.     The  Russian 
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line  lay  in  a  great  loop  from 
Hsin-min-ting  on  the  extreme 
right  to  Hua-ling  on  the  east ; 
but  the  intrenched  front  was 
much  less,  and  consisted  in  this 
position  only  of  such  light 
field-works  as  the  advanced 
troops  had  thrown  up  to  secure 
the  supports  behind  the  line  of 
outposts.  Even  at  this  dis- 
tance it  is  rather  hard  to 
assess  accurately  the  numbers 
on  both  sides ;  but  as  near  as 
we  have  been  able  to  judge  by 
a  study  of  such  returns  as  have 
reached  us,  Kuropatkin  for  the 
purpose  of  his  offensive  was  able 
to  dispose  of  about  25,000  cav- 
alry, 222,000  infantry,  and  900 
guns.  This  army  Kuropatkin 
divided  into  three  columns,  the 
left  of  which  was  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  turning  move- 
ment against  Kuroki  at  Pe"n- 
hsi-hu  on  the  Japanese  right. 
This  column,  from  which  the 
main  results  were  expected, 
was  under  Stackelberg.  Vir- 
tually it  was  the  Siberian 
Sharpshooter  Corps,  composed 
of  Samson ofFs  and  Rennen- 
kampf's  sharpshooters  and 
riflemen.  The  centre  column, 
which  was  to  move  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  vid  Feng- 
chia-pu  under  Linevitch,  con- 
sisted of  the  4th,  5th,  10th, 
and  17th  Army  Corps,  or  such 
residue  of  them  as  could  be 
brigaded.  The  right  column, 
which  was  the  one  under  the 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief's 
own  direction,  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  Western 
troops  which  had  during  the 
last  two  months  arrived  from 
Russia.  Few  of  these  troops 
had  hitherto  been  blooded. 
From  his  whole  force  Kuro- 


patkin had  withdrawn  six  of 
his  best  divisions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  central 
reserve.  To  oppose  this  force 
Oyama  had  at  his  disposal 
very  nearly  equal  numbers  :  he 
might  have  been  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  the  matter  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  matter  of  infantry 
he  had  a  slight  preponderance. 
A  glance  at  the  map  on 
p.  277  will  make  Kuropatkin's 
objective  fairly  obvious.  He  in- 
tended that  his  right  and  centre 
columns,  operating  on  a  front 
of  little  more  than  ten  miles' 
length,  with  his  central  reserve 
of  six  divisions,  should  be  suffi- 
cient, if  not  to  overthrow  Oku's 
force  and  Nodzu's  left,  at  least 
to  be  strong  enough  to  necessi- 
tate their  bringing  up  their  re- 
serves to  hold  their  positions. 
This  being  the  case,  he  trusted 
that  his  proved  and  seasoned 
Siberian  troops,  even  though 
they  had  been  seasoned  in  de- 
feat, would  be  able  to  turn 
Kuroki  at  Pe~n  -  hsi  -  hu,  and 
operate  along  the  valley  of  the 
Taitse-ho  as  far  as  the  general 
retirement  of  the  Japanese  line 
in  the  circumstances  gave 
promise  of  disaster.  There  was 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
plan.  It  failed  for  two  car- 
dinal reasons,  the  first  being 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
proved  the  better  troops ;  the 
second,  that  the  Russian  system 
of  operations  did  not  allow  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  right 
army  to  benefit  from  the  un- 
doubted initial  success  which 
Samsonoff  had  at  P£n-hsi-hu. 
But  although  we  do  not  find 
it  within  us  to  join  in  the 
general  laugh  which  greeted 
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Kuropatkin's  grandiloquent 
order  of  the  day,  published  on 
October  2,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Russian  Manchurian 
Army  was  now  strong  enough 
to  begin  its  forward  movement, 
yet  we  feel  that  Kuropatkin 
had  at  the  moment  some 
reason  to  be  sanguine.  On 
September  26  the  circum- 
Baikal  Railway  had  been 
opened,  making  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  supplies 
and  reinforcements  reached 
him  from  his  rear.  He  had  in- 
formation from  Europe  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
that  although  his  army  had 
to  retreat  in  front  of  the 
Japanese  at  Liauyang,  yet  it 
retreated  before  an  enemy  ab- 
solutely exhausted  with  the 
efforts  it  had  made :  moreover, 
Continental  information  had 
heaped  praise  upon  him  and 
his  army.  Also,  his  troops, 
though  beaten,  had  recovered 
their  composure  and  enthusi- 
asm with  a  rapidity  which  lent 
colour  to  the  belief  that  but 
one  more  effort  was  required 
in  order  to  settle  finally  this 
impertinent  race  of  yellow  men. 
It  must  be  presumed  that  at 
this  time  Kuropatkin  had  no 
means  of  knowing  that  the 
Japanese  had  made  every  ar- 
rangement to  meet  the  severe 
casualty  list  which  Liauyang 
cost  them ;  that  even  while  the 
torches  were  being  applied  to 
the  funeral  biers,  seasoned  re- 
serves, men  who  were  doing  a 
Manchurian  campaign  for  the 
second  time,  were  marching  up 
the  sodden  roads  between 
the  port  of  debarkation  and 
Haicheng :  nor  could  he  have 


known  that  by  a  single  stroke 
of  the  pen  the  Japanese  had 
recalled  to  the  colours  those 
veterans  who  had  already 
passed  into  the  territorial  army, 
making  all  and  sundry  liable 
for  foreign  service  for  the  space 
of  seventeen  and  a  half  years. 
Kuropatkin  may  have  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  Prince 
KhilofFs  energy  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  circum-Baikal 
Railway,  but  the  additional 
rapidity  of  transport  ensured 
was  but  a  flea-bite  beside  the 
expansive  measures  which 
within  three  months  would 
double  the  number  of  the  men 
with  Oyama  at  the  front.  Also, 
Kuropatkin  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  because  not 
only  was  the  "going"  better, 
but  for  the  most  part  the 
millet,  which  had  masked 
Oyama's  dispositions,  had  now 
been  harvested.  There  would 
be  less  uncertainty,  less  mystery 
about  the  action  which  he  pro- 
posed to  fight.  He  had  no  fear 
now  in  putting  the  plan  to  the 
test,  and  he  reckoned  that 
Stackelberg's  experienced  Si- 
berians would  be  more  than  a 
match  in  the  hills  for  Kuroki's 
thinned  and  weary  ranks. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  the 
most  cursory  of  students 
that  Kuropatkin's  plan  stood 
to  win  or  lose  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Stackelberg's  column 
against  Kuroki's  right.  The 
main  body  of  the  Russian  force, 
which  was  to  effect  the  great 
strategical  result  on  Kuroki's 
right,  was  cantoned  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fu-chin-tang ;  its 
outposts  were  held  by  Sam- 
sonoff  s  Siberian  Cossack  Divi- 
sion, while  to  the  left  was  Ren- 
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nenkampf's  division,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  battalions  and  ten 
sotnias  of  Zaibaikal  Cossacks. 
The  outposts  were  actually  hold- 
ing the  Kao-tu,  Chi-tao,  and 
Wang-f  u  Passes.  The  Japanese 
were  holding  the  Wan-yu-pu-tzu 
Pass  as  an  advanced  post.  This 
pass  appeared  to  the  Russians 
to  be  of  great  strategic  value, 
and  also  of  considerable 
strength.  It  was  Stackel- 
berg's  intention  to  use  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Pein-hsi-hu,  the  key  of 
the  whole  position  in  the  west. 
On  October  6  Stackelberg 
commenced  his  advance  to 
the  south.  He  had  subdivided 
his  command  into  three  col- 
umns, the  right  of  which, 
passing  through  Chi-tao-ling, 
moved  directly  upon  Wan-yu- 
pu  -  tzu  ;  the  centre,  moving 
through  Wan-fu-ling  and  Hua- 
ling,  made  Yu-niu-min  its  ob- 
jective ;  while  the  third  col- 
umn, marching  over  the  high 
passes  of  Kao-tu  and  Wang-fu, 
halted  as  a  reserve  at  Sun-tu- 
tsui-tzu.  The  observation  of 
the  Japanese  position  at  Wan- 
yu-pu-tzu  apparently  delayed 
Samsonoff  twenty -four  hours. 
He  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  should  essay 
upon  an  attack.  The  Japanese 
decided  for  him,  for  on  the 
8th  of  October  they  evacuated 
the  position  and  retired  to 
Tu-min-ling.  Samsonoff,  there- 
fore, changed  his  march  south 
and  bivouacked  that  night  at 
Yu-niu-min;  while  a  portion 
of  his  force  crossed  to  the 
south  of  the  Taitse-ho.  Even 
at  this  date  P^n-hsi-hu  was 
held  as  little  more  than  an 
outpost,  and  if  Samsonoff  had 


shown  any  enterprise  at  all 
he  could  have  possessed  him- 
self of  the  whole  position,  for 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  the 
Russian  advance-guard  of  the 
13th  Eastern  Siberian  Rifle 
Brigade  drove  in  all  the 
Japanese  outposts.  But  the 
Russians  had  been  too  slow ; 
and  all  through  the  day  of 
the  9th,  though  the  Japanese 
had  been  driven  from  the 
mountain  range  of  which 
Hua-ling  is  the  centre,  yet 
Kuroki  had  sufficient  rein- 
forcements to  enable  them  to 
hold  the  corresponding  ridge 
which  stretched  from  Tu-min- 
ling  to  P6n-hsi-hu.  But  even 
though  Kuroki  had  reinforced 
his  outposts,  the  position  was 
still  critical;  for  General  Lu- 
bavin,  with  five  sotnias  of 
Zaibaikal  Cossacks,  had  prac- 
tically turned  the  position  south 
of  Pen-hsi-hu,  by  establishing 
himself,  on  October  10,  on  the 
Japanese  rear  to  the  south  of 
the  Taitse-ho.  This  outflank- 
ing attack  was  pushed  with 
sufficient  vigour  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  enable  them  to  seize 
a  position  from  which  they 
opened  rifle  fire  on  the  Japanese 
pontoon  bridge  and  the  rear  of 
the  Japanese  trenches  covering 
P^n-hsi-hu  from  the  east  to  the 
north-east.  We  can  well  im- 
agine how  Lubavin,  ensconced 
in  this  position,  must  have  hun- 
gered for  the  infantry  rein- 
forcements for  which  through 
Samsonoff  he  vainly  called  to 
Stackelberg  and  Rennenkampf. 
They  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
Kuroki,  pushing  reserve  after 
reserve  up  to  the  front,  steadily 
bore  back  the  little  force,  which 
at  one  period  completely  turned 
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his  flank.  By  October  12 
SamsonofFs  Cossacks  had  been 
chased  back  again  to  the  north 
of  the  Taitse-ho.  But  although 
the  action  which  centred  in  the 
valley  of  the  Taitse-ho  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  phase 
of  the  operations,  yet  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  action 
of  the  Sha-ho  was  confined  to 
battling  in  this  enclosed  coun- 
try. The  fresh  troops  from 
Europe,  with  flags  flying  and 
drums  beating,  advanced  in  a 
steady  stream  down  the  rail- 
way to  batter  themselves  to  a 
standstill  against  Oku's  masses. 
The  centre  army  likewise  pushed 
down  in  its  endeavour  to  dis- 
lodge Kuroki's  left  and  Nodzu's 
right  from  the  line  they  had 
taken  up  covering  Yentai.  On 
the  9th  and  10th  there  was 
severe  fighting  along  the  whole 
line.  And  the  centre  army  had 
some  success,  for  crossing  the 
Sha-ho  in  serried  masses  they 
forced  in  the  Japanese  outposts 
along  the  river  connecting 
with  Wan-yu-pu-tzu,  and  dis- 
lodged the  brigade  of  Nodzu's 
infantry  which  was  holding  the 
highlands  Hai  -  ma  -  teng  and 
Sun-mu-pu.  In  fact,  the  Rus- 
sian impetus  on  this  front  was 
so  great  that  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  Linevitch's  outposts  were 
within  five  miles  of  the  coal- 
mines at  Huan-pu.  On  the  night 
of  the  9th,  therefore,  there  was 
a  sufficient  element  of  success 
covering  the  whole  of  the  fight- 
ing which  warranted  the  san- 
guine reports  of  a  success  which 
reached  St  Petersburg.  The 
Warsaw  battalions  had  pushed 
right  down  to  the  Yentai  rail- 
way station,  Linevitch's  out- 
posts were  rifling  the  pockets 


of  the  dead  and  wounded  Jap- 
anese that  had  been  left  on  the 
field,  and  Samsonoff  on  the  ex- 
treme left  was  lamp-signaDing 
all  the  night  for  the  infantry 
support  which  either  incompet- 
ence or  jealousy  denied  him. 

But  the  morning  of  the  10th 
was  to  produce  a  situation  des- 
tined to  sweep  aside  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  fond  hopes  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  Russian 
capital  of  a  successful  issue 
to  this  their  supreme  effort. 
Oyama  and  his  Council,  sitting 
within  short  reach  of  the 
switch-board  which  gave  them 
communication  with  every 
important  unit  in  the  com- 
mand, found  that  although  in 
places  it  had  been  necessary 
for  his  advanced  line  to  fall 
back  in  order  to  correct  the 
whole  battle  alignment,  yet 
his  troops,  together  with  the 
latest  arrived  reserves,  were 
now  in  a  position  to  hold 
and  ward  off  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  the  Russian  assaults. 
Moreover,  the  Russians  had 
been  four  days  on  the  move, 
and  the  very  force  of  their 
energetic  attacks  had  enfeebled 
them.  Oyama  and  his  advisers 
determined  to  undertake  the 
most  hazardous  operation  in 
war.  They  decided  that  very 
night  to  change  from  the  ac- 
tive defensive  to  the  offensive, 
and  to  carry  the  initiative  all 
along  the  line  into  the  Russian 
positions.  Hitherto  the  fighting 
had  been  severe,  and  in  places 
even  critical ;  now  it  was  to 
become  desperate  and  bloody. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th  the 
Japanese  centre,  —  those  bold 
battalions  of  Nodzu's  which 
had  won  the  outer  ring  for 
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Oyama      at      Liauyang,      and 
which  again  in  the  future  were 
to  be  the  troops  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Kuropatkin  as  a  gen- 
eral on  the  sanguinary  field  at 
Mukden,  released  from  the  leash, 
hurled  themselves  against  the 
high  ground  which  formed  the 
key  of  the  Russian  central  posi- 
tion, five  miles  north-east  of  the 
Yentai  coal-mines.     Meanwhile 
Oku,  who  never  flinched  from  a 
task  requiring  the  utmost  endur- 
ance from  his  men  and  the  most 
awful  sacrifices,  precipitated  his 
almost  superhuman  battalions 
against       the      intrenohments 
covering   the   Yentai    Station. 
For  twenty -four  hours,  again 
and    again,    were    these   fierce 
onslaughts  made.     Time  after 
time  they  failed,  even  as  they 
had  failed  at  Sa-san-po,  Ham- 
a-tan,    and   Tasitchiaou.      The 
flat   tops   of    the    ridges  were 
blasted   away  by   the   concen- 
trated   vigour    of    a    hundred 
pieces,  till  at  last,  after  a  des- 
perate   hand-to-hand    conflict 
with  the  bayonet,  the  Russians 
were   driven   from   their   hold, 
leaving   eleven   guns   and   one 
hundred    and    fifty    prisoners 
behind  them.     The  number  of 
the  prisoners  was  just  one- tenth 
of  the  number  of  maimed  and 
motionless  Russian  figures  lying 
on  the  slopes,  and  one-twentieth 
of  the  little  khaki-coated  heroes 
who  proved  definitely  on  those 
blood -sodden   slopes   that    the 
bayonet    is    not   yet    obsolete. 
Moreover,    Oku    had    got    his 
left    division   round,    and    was 
threatening  Kuropatkin's  West- 
ern conscripts  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hun-ho.     Sympa- 
thisers  and    theorists    on    the 
Continent    had    pinned    their 


faith  in  these  new  troops  from 
European  Russia.  And  for 
fresh  troops  they  fulfilled  their 
promise  well,  for  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Oku  got  his  left 
division  practically  round  them 
from  the  direction  of  the  Hun- 
ho,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
under  his  concentrated  fire  he 
hurled  assault  after  assault 
on  them  with  his  wonted  and 
indefatigable  vigour,  yet  they 
stood,  and  stood  well,  suffering 
decimation  until  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  when  they  showed 
signs  of  wavering.  Then  the 
Russian  centre  began  to  give 
definitely.  It  was  the  same 
old  story  of  Japanese  persever- 
ance. They  had  worn  the  Rus- 
sian resistance  threadbare. 

On  the  extreme  right,  that 
is  to  say  at  P£n-hsi-hu,  matters 
had  mended  for  the  Japanese. 
Originally  occupied  by  a  brig- 
ade, the  position  had  now  been 
reinforced  until  it  held  20,000 
men,  which  made  it  secure 
against  the  threatened  danger. 
This  being  so,  ten  squadrons 
of  Japanese  reserve  cavalry 
were  able  to  cross  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Taitse-ho 
at  Men-chia-pu,  and  coming  in 
upon  the  Russian  infantry  at 
Yu-niu-mu,  they  swept  them 
back  with  dismounted  rifle-fire. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th, 
therefore,  the  result  of  the 
battle  was  assured.  Stackel- 
berg's  operations  had  failed, 
and  the  most  advanced  van- 
tage-points that  his  mounted 
troops  had  seized  had  been 
wrested  from  him.  Not  only 
was  Pen-hsi-hu  now  so  strongly 
held  that  it  would  have  been 
futile  to  have  directed  further 
operations  against  it,  but  the 
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Japanese  themselves  had  taken 
the  offensive,  and,  instead  of 
halting,  were  steadily  driving 
the  Russians  back  to  the  line 
of  the  river-way.  On  the  13th 
the  weather  had  changed,  and 
heavy  wind,  rain,  and  thunder 
storms  swept  across  the  dismal 
battlefield.  Decisive  operations 
were  impossible,  but  through- 
out the  day  there  was  an 
incessant  roar  as  the  rival 
armies  ground  iron  and  lead 
into  each  other.  With  the  line 
of  the  river  at  his  back,  which 
this  very  storm  would  probably 
swell  so  that  it  became  unford- 
able,  and  with  the  roads  knee- 
deep  in  morass,  Kuropatkin 
realised  that  his  gigantic  opera- 
tions, that  his  extreme  effort,  had 
failed.  Fearing  lest  he  should 
already  have  hung  on  too  long, 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th  he  gave  the  order  for  his 
own  column  and  that  of  his 
left  to  fall  back  and  take  up 
a  line  on  the  Sha  -  ho.  A 
general  retreat  began, — Stack- 
elberg  on  the  14th  falling  back 
to  the  mountains  by  the  orig- 
inal road  of  his  advance. 
The  retirement  was  slow,  and 
for  the  next  three  days  the 
Japanese  struggled  to  turn  it 
into  a  rout.  But  for  many 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was 
probably  the  state  of  the  roads, 
together  with  the  exhaustion 
bred  of  eight  days'  stubborn 
fighting,  the  Japanese  were 
unable  to  effect  a  signal  dis- 
aster upon  their  enemy,  other 
than  the  enormous  losses  which 
the  retirement  entailed.  The 
Russians  threw  themselves 
doggedly  into  their  prepared 
trenches  to  the  north  of  the 
Sha-ho,  and  realising  his  posi- 


tion, and  knowing  that  Kuro- 
patkin still  had  untouched 
six  fresh  divisions  in  reserve, 
and  was  daily  receiving  rein- 
forcements from  the  north, 
Oyama  stopped  the  pursuit 
and  threw  out  his  outposts 
along  the  line  of  the  Sha-ho. 
But  his  orders  had  not  circu- 
lated in  time  to  prevent  Gen- 
eral Yamada's  Division  from 
crossing  the  Sha-ho.  This 
force  was  cut  off  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  Russians, 
losing  fourteen  guns  and  a 
large  number  of  prisoners. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the 
Sha-ho,  which,  in  point  of 
numbers  engaged,  the  area 
over  which  the  operations  took 
place,  and  the  issues  involved, 
is  probably,  with  the  exception 
of  the  subsequent  battle  of 
Mukden,  the  most  famous  of 
all  time.  In  actual  casualties 
it  cost  the  Russians  47,000 
officers  and  men :  they  also 
lost  thirty-five  field-guns  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  stores 
and  ammunition.  The  Japan- 
ese casualties  in  one  of  the 
three  armies  engaged  was 
16,000.  If  we  add  20,000  to 
this  number  to  cover  the  losses 
in  the  two  remaining  army 
corps,  we  shall  probably  ap- 
proximate the  numbers  which 
the  success  cost  them — 36,000 
officers  and  men  and  fourteen 
guns. 

We  have  given  the  reason 
which,  to  the  ordinary  student, 
will  seem  the  most  natural  for 
Oyama's  decision  to  halt  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Sha-ho ; 
but  although  we  give  this,  we 
do  not  depart  from  the  suspicion 
that  even  in  this  case  also  the 
Japanese  were  governed  in  their 
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action  by  ulterior  motives,  and 
that  the  far  -  sighted  General 
Staff  halted  the  army  short  of 
Mukden  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  had  desisted  from  pursuit 
six  weeks  previously  after  the 
success  of  Liauyang.  They  had 
beaten  their  enemy  a  second 
time,  but  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  crush  him.  It 
would  require  another  six 
months  and  developments  else- 
where before  Japan  would  be 
able  to  oppose  the  Russian 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Man- 
churia with  an  army  suf- 
ficiently superior  in  numbers 
to  crush  him  adequately.  The 
Japanese  General  Staff  knew 
as  well  as  everybody  else  that 
it  was  only  by  numbers  they 
could  hope  to  annihilate.  For 
the  second  time  that  summer 
there  had  commenced  at  Muk- 
den a  frenzied  evacuation. 
The  treasure  -  chests  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  were  hur- 
riedly moved  up  towards 
Tie-ling,  and  the  majority  of 
merchants  and  non-combatants 
had  already  started  to  leave 
the  Manchurian  capital,  when 
again  the  Japanese  magnan- 
imity in  pursuit  declared  itself. 
Oyama  had  decided  that  Muk- 
den should  be  Kuropatkin's 
headquarters  during  the  stag- 
nant months  of  the  winter 
campaign.  Already  the  nights 
were  beginning  to  bring  a 
suspicion  of  winter.  The  mid- 
day sun  was  losing  its  strength, 
there  was  a  bite  in  the  mid- 
night air.  After  a  few  slight 
and  unimportant  skirmishes, 
both  armies,  with  their  out- 
posts almost  meeting,  settled 
down  to  watch  each  other 
throughout  the  drier  months 


of  a  snow-locked  Manchurian 
winter,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves against  such  opportuni- 
ties as  the  coming  spring  might 
bring. 

The  two  armies  settled  down 
to  winter  quarters  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Sha-ho.  The  Jap- 
anese naturally  extended  their 
left  towards  the  Hun-ho;  but 
it  is  evident  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  fringe  of  low  hills 
which  border  the  great  plain 
of  Mukden  to  the  open  steppe 
in  which  the  Russians  were 
now  forced  to  canton.  For 
the  present  all  idea  of  active 
operations  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  at  an  end.  Both 
armies  had  to  prepare  against 
a  common  enemy  more  terrible 
than  Skoda  shrapnel  and 
Shimosi  bursting  charges.  In 
a  month,  or  six  weeks  at  the 
latest,  the  Manchurian  winter 
would  be  upon  them.  Neither 
army  could  afford  to  await  its 
coming  unprepared.  Beyond 
extending  to  the  left  and 
securing  their  foothold  in  the 
hills  on  their  right,  the  Japanese 
practically  left  the  Russians 
alone.  In  short,  so  pacific  did 
the  outposts  become,  that  each 
opposing  group  invented  sig- 
nals by  which  they  established 
local  armistices  for  purposes 
of  camp  economies.  Thus  a 
bucket  shown  above  a  parapet 
intimated  that  the  occupants 
wished  to  draw  water  from 
the  ice-holes  in  the  frozen  sur- 
face of  the  river  which  sep- 
arated them.  At  these  ice-holes 
the  unarmed  reliefs  often  met 
and  exchanged  small  cour- 
tesies. But  apart  from  the 
clothing  and  housing  of  these 
two  great  armies,  the  com- 
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manders    on    both    sides   were 
engaged  in  planning  the  future 
of  the  campaign.     In  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  we  now 
know  that   Oyama,   as  he  sat 
gloating    over    the     countless 
spirals  of  smoke  which  picked 
out  the  Russian  bivouacs  from 
the  winding-sheet  of  glistening 
snow  on  Mukden's  plain,  was 
calculating  to  bring  three  more 
armies  into  line  with  the  three 
with   which   he   had   won   the 
battles   of  Liauyang    and   the 
Sha  -  ho,    to    enable    him    not 
merely  to  defeat  the  Russians 
but  to  engulf  them  in  irretriev- 
able disaster.    Nogi's  four  divi- 
sions in  front  of  Port  Arthur 
by  spring  would  have  accom- 
plished   their    task.       During 
those     early     winter     months 
contemporary  writers  in  Japan 
commented    upon    the    extra- 
ordinary fact  that  although  the 
whole     of     Japan's    organised 
striking  arm  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Manchuria,  yet  Japan 
had  never  before  seemed  so  full 
of   soldiers.     The  new   service 
regulations  were  in  active  effect, 
and    Hasegawa's    and    Kami- 
mura's   armies,    three    months 
mobilised,  were  waiting  for  the 
transports.        Nor     were     the 
Russians    idle.       In     spite    of 
assurances     to    the    contrary, 
Prince  Khilkoff  was  maintain- 
ing his  daily  service  of  twelve 
trains,  and  pouring  a  continu- 
ous  supply   of  reinforcements 
into  Kuropatkin's  base.     This 
reinforcement  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful  that   a  further  shuffle 
in    the   commands   was  found 
necessary.      The  Army  of  the 
East   was   divided   into    three 
commands.     These  were  placed 


under    Kaulbars,    Gripenberg, 
and   Bilderling,  —  Kuropatkin, 
with  Sakharoff  as  his  chief  of 
the   staff,    remaining    in    chief 
command.      The  huge  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  and  munitions 
and  the  wonderful  network  of 
light   railway   which   fell  into 
the  Japanese  hands  after  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  furnish  elo- 
quent evidence  of  the  manner 
in    which    the    Russians    pre- 
pared against  the  spring  cam- 
paign.     But  of  that  unity  of 
purpose  which  alone  can  weld 
the    departments    of    a    great 
army   into   a   scientific    work- 
ing   machine    we    find    little 
evidence  in  the  Russian  lines. 
All  authorities  agree  that  the 
intervals     in     those     peaceful 
months  of  warlike  preparation 
were  filled  in  with  bickerings, 
petty  jealousies,  and  often  open 
mutiny  amongst  the  directing 
heads.       These    disagreements 
were  even  of  so  grave  a  char- 
acter that   it  is  reported  that 
Gripenberg  would   tear  Kuro- 
patkin's  messages   into   pieces 
and  fling  them  in  the  face  of 
the  messenger  who   presented 
them;  while  Kaulbars,  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  found  outlet  to  his  annoy- 
ance  by  soundly  boxing   that 
officer's    ears.      But   with   the 
Japanese  how  different !    Their 
unity  of  purpose  and  fixed  idea 
was  sufficient  to  eradicate  even 
the  jealousy  of  the  sister  ser- 
vices.   In  the  common  cause  the 
rivalries   of  Army   and   Navy 
were  relegated  to  absolute  abey- 
ance.    The  lesson  of  this  great 
struggle  from  beginning  to  end 
has  been  that  of  moral  superi- 
ority.    The  teaching  has  been 
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so  obvious  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  pursue  this 
reasoning  further. 

But  in  spite  of  the  internal 
bickerings  in  his  army,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Kuropatkin  held 
the  view  that  he  would  be  able 
to  again  take  the  initiative  as 
soon  as  the  weather  and  the 
reinforcements  were  favourable, 
and  the  raids  which  he  counten- 
anced in  the  month  of  January 
are  consistent  with  this  theory. 
Gripenberg,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  the  opinion  which  has 
now  been  definitely  disproved, 
that  the  Russian  soldier  would 
prove  more  than  a  match  for 
his  adversary  as  soon  as  the 
snow  was  frozen  hard  on  the 
ground.  Why  this  should  be 
we  never  could  understand,  for 
even  Southern  Japan  is  a 
rigorous  climate  in  winter, 
and  the  habit  of  the  Siberian 
Russian  has  always  been  to 
avoid  the  rigours  of  outdoor 
life  during  winter  months. 

Before  Mukden,  the  main 
theatre  of  the  war,  we  had 
little  to  attract  our  attention 
during  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1904.  There  were  other  and 
more  absorbing  interests  else- 
where. Port  Arthur,  the  im- 
pregnable, was  beginning  to 
quivoy  in  the  grasp  of  the 
intrepid  Nogi,  while  Rojdest- 
vensky  was  sounding  for  a 
suitable  rendezvous  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  Little 
attention,  therefore,  was  given 
to  the  monotonous  Agency  re- 
ports from  Oku's  and  Kuroki's 
fronts  detailing  spasmodic 
bombardments,  or  to  Kuropat- 
kin's  stilted  narrative  of  the 
heroic  efforts  of  his  Volunteer 


chasseurs.  Occasional  howitzer 
shots  and  the  wrangles  of  out- 
posts were  mere  hors  d'oeuvre 
to  a  reading  public,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  year  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  strong  meat  of 
pitched  battles.  Consequently 
there  was  a  mild  recrudescence 
of  interest  in  the  Far  East 
when  it  was  reported  that  on 
January  1st  an  enterprising 
Russian  officer's  patrol  had 
insinuated  itself  between 
Antanshan  and  Haicheng, 
and  destroyed  quite  a  credit- 
able distance  of  Japanese  per- 
manent way.  Wiseacres  of 
pro-Russian  proclivity  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  that  "  the 
world  would  now  see"  that 
Kuropatkin  was  about  to  make 
the  scientific  effort  they  had  so 
long  promised  that  he  would 
make,  and  which  we  ourselves, 
until  he  failed  at  Hei-kou-tai, 
believed  that  he  could  com- 
mand. This  theory  was 
strengthened  when  ten  days 
later  Mischenko's  Raid  was 
reported  independently  from 
Ku  -  pang  -  tsu.  The  officer's 
patrol  had  been  but  a  feeler. 
Mischenko's  operations  were 
to  be  a  serious  attack. 
In  spite  of  the  opportunities 
which  attended  this  raid,  the 
story  has  not  been  well  told. 
The  best  authority,  the  cor- 
respondent of  an  American 
journal  who  accompanied  the 
force,  did  not  make  much  use 
of  his  opportunity.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  for  a 
considerable  period  Mischenko 
broke  the  boundaries  of  the 
belligerents'  self-imposed  neu- 
trality. Roughly,  the  story 
of  the  adventure,  which  reads 
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more  like  the  American  Civil 
War  than  anything  we  have 
hitherto  had  in  the  story  of 
the  campaign,  is  the  follow- 
ing. Mischenko  concentrated 
his  force  on  January  6  and 
7  at  Pai  -  chi  -  pu,  on  the 
railway,  twenty  miles  south 
of  Hsin-min-ting.  He  had  a 
mounted  force  of  about  6000, 
with  several  batteries  of  Cos- 
sack artillery.  Poor  as  the 
American  correspondent's  de- 
scription is  as  military  evid- 
ence, yet  he  has  penned  a 
moving  picture  of  the  night- 
march  which  brought  the 
raiders  down  to  San-sha-ho, 
below  the  point  where  the 
Hun-ho  flows  into  the  Liau-ho. 
One  can  picture  this  great 
horde  of  semi-savage  soldiery 
muffled  in  their  dirty  furs  and 
skins, — the  shaggy,  ungroomed 
ponies  moving  silently,  except 
for  an  occasional  cough,  over 
the  hard  surface  of  glistening 
snow, — the  stiff,  bitter  night-air 
subduing  most  human  sounds, 
yet  intensifying  the  creak  of  un- 
easy leathers  and  the  champ  of 
metal  trappings.  We,  who  have 
no  experience,  can  form  no  esti- 
mate of  the  terrors  of  frost  and 
cold  that  the  raiders  had  to  en- 
dure. However,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  us  to  follow  the  story  of  this 
raid  in  all  its  detail.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  on  January  10 
Misohenko  crossed  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  frozen  Liau-ho, 
and  on  the  following  day 
divided  his  command  into  four 
flying  columns.  Each  of  these 
columns  had  a  definite  object- 
ive. Two  were  directed  against 
old  Niu-chwang  and  Niu-kia- 
tun,  both  of  which  places 


were  immense  Japanese  supply 
depots :  the  remaining  two  col- 
umns were  directed  against 
the  Japanese  railway  com- 
munication between  Antan- 
shan  and  Haicheng.  From 
this  point  the  raid  did  not  ful- 
fil its  promise.  Time  had  been 
wasted  somewhere,  and  the 
Japanese,  who  were  completely 
surprised  on  the  10th,  were 
"  wise  "  to  the  course  of  events 
on  the  llth.  The  supply  depot 
at  Niu-chwang  was  destroyed, 
and  temporary  damage  effected 
on  the  railway,  but  by  January 
12  all  the  flying  columns  had 
concentrated  again  and  were 
in  retreat  to  the  Liau-ho,  for 
the  most  part  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  with  the  pursuing 
Japanese. 

For  ten  days  the  story  of 
Manchuria  was  again  shrouded 
in  its  impenetrable  veil  of  win- 
ter ice  and  snow.  But  for 
Kuropatkin's  fitful  cables  of 
the  prowess  of  his  chasseurs 
very  little  news  reached  this 
country.  Nor  was  there  much 
interest  in  the  far  north,  since 
the  public  were  still  busy 
counting  the  loss  and  gain  in 
the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur 
and  the  quality  of  Stossel  as 
a  general.  But  towards  the 
middle  of  January  the  small 
voice  of  a  French  journalist  in 
St  Petersburg  was  able  to  make 
itself  heard  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Kuropatkin  was  on 
the  point  of  again  attempting 
aggressive  operations.  Since 
the  Sha-ho  he  had  been  rein- 
forced by  between  50,000  and 
60,000  men,  which  brought 
his  available  striking  force  up 
to  the  respectable  total  of 
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250,000  men.  Even  with  these 
numbers  he  was  inferior  to 
Oyama.  Kuropatkin  may  or 
may  not  have  known  this  at 
the  time.  But  he  knew  that 
Stossel's  surrender  had  re- 
leased Nogi  with  the  equivalent 
of  100,000  seasoned  troops,  who 
were  already  on  the  way  to  join 
the  Army  of  the  North. 

We  have  pointed  out  already 
in  this  paper  that  the  Japanese 
had  thrown  their  left  out  to- 
wards the  river  Hun.  Their 
left  was  now  composed  of 
Nogi  with  his  troops  from 
the  Liau-tung  Peninsula.  It 
consisted  of  a  line  of  forti- 
fied villages  on  the  Hsin-min- 
ting  -  Liauyang  road,  where 
it  crosses  the  plain  enclosed 
by  the  Sha-ho  and  Hun-ho 
rivers.  Against  this  left 
Gripenberg's  corps  was  sud- 
denly set  in  motion.  On 
January  25  the  bulk  of  this 


corps  was  suddenly  concen- 
trated at  Chang-tan,  north  of 
the  Hun,  and  twenty-five  miles 
south-west  of  Mukden,  from 
whence  Gripenberg  was  to  make 
his  maiden  effort.  His  force 
consisted  of  nearly  80,000 
men,  with  300  guns,  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  what 
was  then  considered  to  be 
the  flower  of  Kuropatkin's 
army,  namely,  the  8th  and 
10th  Corps. 

The  battle  of  Hei  -  kou- 
tai  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  Mukden,  that 
we  must  reserve  its  narrative 
until  we  can  take  the  more 
far-reaching  issue  in  hand. 
Together,  these  two  last  battles, 
which  placed  the  fateful  seal 
of  defeat  upon  the  Russian 
land  forces,  furnish,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  military 
study  to  be  found  in  any 
campaign. 
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THE    TYRANNY    OP   THE    INCOME-TAX — AN    INSTRUMENT    OF    HUMILIATION 

THE  IRRESPONSIBLE  ELECTOR — ROBBERY  OP  THE  EXEMPT — AN  EX- 
HIBITION OP  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAVINGS — THE  ART  OP  PORTRAITURE  : 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN — THE  DEGRADATION  OP  THE  CAMERA  AND 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 


THE  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
payment  of  the  income-tax  is 
a  remarkable  document.  It 
savours  rather  of  Germany 
than  of  England.  It  is  author- 
itative, menacing,  indiscreet. 
Mr  Ritchie  and  his  colleagues 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  to 
collect  the  uttermost  farthing 
of  the  income-tax  is  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  duty  amiability, 
good  manners,  the  pleasant 
conduct  of  life,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed; and  they  make  their 
recommendation  without  any 
thought  for  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  the  taxpayer. 

Their  tone  is  the  more  un- 
fortunate, because  the  income- 
tax  is  in  its  essence  unjust, 
in  its  method  unscrupulous. 
Levied  in  time  of  war  or  of 
national  distress,  it  would  be 
cheerfully  paid  and  easily  col- 
lected. Imposed  by  idle  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer,  whose 
ingenuity  and  courage  are  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  striking 
a  balance  between  revenue  and 
expenditure,  it  is  an  imposition 
which  would  long  ago  have 
been  removed  had  it  touched 
the  pocket  of  the  working  man. 
For  its  chief  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  politician  is  that  it  does 
not  alienate  the  proud  and  in- 
dependent voter.  The  people, 


the  master  of  us  all,  is  never 
requested  to  read  the  prolix 
forms,  couched  in  a  wholly  un- 
intelligible jargon,  which  are 
sent  out  from  Somerset  House 
or  some  other  factory  of  evil; 
and  thus  a  hatred  of  the 
income-tax  is  never  likely  to 
disturb  an  election.  In  other 
words,  it  is  class  legislation, 
naked  and  unashamed.  It  is 
another  attempt  to  pamper  the 
idle  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  thrift  and  energy  have 
made  them  better  off  than 
their  fellows.  But  the  injust- 
ice which  it  inflicts  touches 
more  than  one  class.  If  it  be 
an  infamy  to  put  a  fine  upon 
enterprise  and  intelligence,  it 
is  an  equal  infamy  to  tell  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  pay 
their  share  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  empire.  The 
people  is  permitted  to  vote : 
it  is  not  permitted  to  pay 
taxes.  Why  should  it  thus  be 
deprived  of  its  privileges  ?  The 
small  contributions  which  it 
makes  when  it  drinks  its  glass 
of  beer  or  smokes  its  pipe  need 
not  fill  it  with  pride,  and  only 
a  course  of  desperate  drunken- 
ness, a  determination  to  burn 
tobacco  day  and  night,  could 
turn  the  British  democrat  into 
a  patriot.  The  politician  who 
prates  of  free  breakfast-tables 
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appears  to  believe  that  he  is 
the  friend  of  the  working  man. 
And  he  is  merely  offering  to 
his  favourite  a  fresh  insult. 
He  is  merely  declaring  in  his 
loudest  voice  that  the  people 
who  sends  him  to  Parliament 
must  be  exempt,  like  paupers 
and  criminals,  from  the  respons- 
ibilities of  citizenship. 

Cowardice,  of  course,  is  the 
cause  of  the  injustice.  The  par- 
liamentary candidate  knows  too 
well  the  effect  which  he  pro- 
duces by  the  promised  abolition 
of  indirect  taxes,  and  when 
the  candidate  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  he  is  not 
unmindful  of  his  promise.  And 
so  it  is  that  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  an  untaxed  democ- 
racy. The  people  which  can 
make  war  knows  that  it  will 
not  be  asked  to  pay  the  cost 
of  that  war,  and  the  people's 
carelessness  may  well  be  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  enforced  mil- 
itary service.  We  hear  much 
of  the  thrift  and  dignity  which 
make  the  French  peasant  a 
model  for  Europe,  of  the  econ- 
omy which  he  practises  that 
he  may  put  something  by  for 
a  rainy  day  and  for  the  profit 
of  his  children.  But  he  is 
thrifty  and  dignified  partly 
because  he  recognises  that  he 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  State, 
for  which  in  youth  he  is  ready 
to  fight,  and  to  whose  revenue 
he  deems  it,  in  his  maturer 
years,  no  hardship  to  con- 
tribute. How  different  is  the 
outlook  of  the  English  peasant ! 
He  hears  from  every  platform, 
he  reads  in  every  paper,  that 
taxes  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes ;  that 


none  but  a  traitor  would  ever 
dare  to  exact  the  smallest  con- 
tribution from  the  working 
man,  whose  breakfast  table 
must  be  free,  whose  children 
must  be  educated  for  nothing, 
and  who  is  never  allowed  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  his  country 
unless  he  is  sodden  with  beer 
or  dazed  with  tobacco. 

And  so  because  our  poli- 
ticians dare  not  tax  the  work- 
ing man,  who  could  perfectly 
well  afford  to  pay  his  share, 
the  income-tax  still  stands  at 
a  shilling;  and  Mr  Ritchie's 
Committee,  instead  of  apolo- 
gising for  an  imposition  as 
gross  as  the  forced  benevolence 
of  old,  clamours  for  more  gold 
and  severer  penalties.  It  is  as 
though  a  highwayman,  having 
demanded  your  purse  and  got 
it,  should  shoot  you  through 
the  head  because  it  was  not 
full  enough.  And  this  reck- 
lessness is  the  more  foolish 
since  it  is  certain  that,  if  an 
unpopular  tax  be  too  roughly 
levied,  it  will  ultimately  be 
abolished,  even  though  it  do 
not  touch  the  sacred  person 
of  the  working  man.  The 
perfect  tax,  no  doubt,  obtains 
a  maximum  of  revenue  with 
a  minimum  of  insult  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  wildest  zealot 
could  not  describe  the  income- 
tax  in  these  terms.  It  ob- 
tains more  than  the  maximum 
of  revenue — that  is  true,  but 
it  obtains  it  by  a  method 
which  is  at  once  insolent  and 
unjust. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Mr 
Ritchie's  Committee  allows, 
four-fifths  of  the  income-tax 
is  cut  off  at  the  main.  That 
is  to  say,  all  those  who  derive 
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their  income  from  Government 
stock  or  public  companies  pay 
their  income-tax  automatically. 
"The  tax  is  stopped  before  it 
reaches  their  hands."  The 
amount  of  a  man's  income 
does  not  matter.  He  may  be 
wholly  exempt,  or  he  may  be 
able  to  claim  abatement.  That 
does  not  matter  to  the  tax- 
gatherer,  who  pockets  what  he 
can,  and  says  no  more  about 
it.  And  if  the  retired  soldier 
or  unknowing  widow  is  robbed 
of  one-twentieth  of  his  or  her 
small  income,  that  does  not 
matter  to  the  Inland  Revenue, 
which  body  will  not  repay  a 
penny  until  the  small  investor 
has  appeared  before  it,  and 
proved  to  its  almost  impossible 
satisfaction  that  all  he  has 
is  invested  in  the  funds.  Nor 
are  we  promised  any  better 
system  of  repayment.  The 
Committee  is  so  intent  upon 
getting  all  it  can  out  of  an 
overtaxed  class,  that  it  does 
not  care  whether  this  one  or 
that,  whose  income  is  less  than 
the  exempt  worker  in  the 
mines,  gets  his  own  back  or 
not.  And  as  to  the  foreigner 
who  is  rash  enough  to  intrust 
his  money  to  English  com- 
panies, he  is  to  be  given  short 
shrift.  Hitherto  a  foreign  in- 
vestor "  who  derives  an  income 
of  £160,  and  no  more,  from 
investments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  granted  exemption 
on  that  £160,  and  similarly  as 
regards  abatements."  But  Mr 
Ritchie's  Committee  does  not 
believe  that  any  of  "  the  for- 
eigners who  invest  in  British 
securities  have  total  incomes 
within  the  prescribed  limits." 
It  therefore  "recommends  that 


the  grant  of  exemption  or 
abatement  by  reason  of  small- 
ness  of  income  should  be 
abolished  in  the  case  of  persons 
resident  outside  the  United 
Kingdom."  For  this  arbitrary, 
high-handed  suggestion  there 
is  no  excuse.  Our  Inland 
Revenue  has  no  right  to  inquire 
into  or  to  control  the  incomes 
of  foreigners  who  invest  some 
portion  of  their  money  in 
London,  and  surely  it  is  the 
oddest  inducement  to  French 
and  Germans  to  aid  our  English 
enterprises  with  their  money, 
if  we  tell  them  that  one- 
twentieth  of  their  dividends 
will  be  pocketed  by  the  officials 
of  Somerset  House. 

By  their  own  confession, 
therefore,  the  gatherers  of  the 
income-tax  make  no  pretence 
to  justice  or  honesty  in  their 
method  of  collection.  It  is 
convenience  only  that  they 
study.  They  know  that  they 
rob  thousands,  but  they  leave 
it  to  the  victim  to  prove  the 
wrong  that  is  done  him,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Revenue  profits  enormously  by 
the  apathy  or  ignorance  of  the 
robbed.  But  it  is  towards 
those  whose  incomes  are  not 
in  the  Funds  that  the  col- 
lectors of  income  -  tax  behave 
with  the  most  monstrous 
effrontery.  Every  step  in  the 
process  of  assessment  and  col- 
lection is  vexatious.  How 
should  a  tax  be  willingly  paid 
which  is  administered  with 
cunning  and  without  urbanity  ? 
The  form  which  harmless 
citizens  are  invited  to  fill  up 
is  so  ill  expressed,  that  he 
who  understands  it  deserves 
exemption  from  all  taxation 
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for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 
And  when  the  citizen  has  at 
last  mastered  its  absurd  taut- 
ology, the  effort  avails  him 
little.  For  his  word,  though 
truthfully  spoken,  is  seldom 
believed,  and  then  begins  a 
tedious  series  of  recriminations 
and  impertinences.  Spies  are 
set  to  work,  who  count  up  how 
much  their  neighbours  spend, 
and  magnify  a  trivial  extrava- 
gance into  a  sign  of  wealth. 
Surveyors,  carefully  chosen  for 
their  optimism,  detect  in  Mr 
Jones's  snug  villa,  or  in  Mr 
Smith's  comfortable  office,  the 
clear  proof  of  hidden  gold  ;  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  espion- 
age and  eavesdropping,  which 
in  our  exceeding  virtue  we  de- 
plore in  other  countries,  is  set 
in  motion,  not  to  save  the  State 
but  to  preserve  the  working 
man  from  taxation.  It  is  an 
ignoble  device,  and  a  tax  which 
can  only  be  collected  by  louche 
methods  condemns  itself. 

However,  Mr  Ritchie's  Com- 
mittee has  discovered  that 
fraud  and  evasion  are  only  too 
common — that  many  taxpayers 
withhold  their  proper  contri- 
bution to  the  revenue.  Of 
course  this  fraud  and  this 
evasion  are  deplorable,  but 
they  are  not  without  their 
justification.  The  conduct  of 
the  tax-gatherers  in  stopping 
vast  sums  at  the  source,  to 
which  they  have  no  right ; 
their  trick  of  increasing  this 
or  that  man's  income  without 
warrant — has  naturally  created 
a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
income  -  tax.  Between  the 
public  and  the  Inland  Revenue 
a  war  is  waged,  which  is  amply 
justified.  It  is  a  case  of  pull 


devil,  pull  baker.  The  Inland 
Revenue  is  in  no  hurry  to  be 
honest.  There  exists  more 
than  one  society  whose  sole 
object  it  is  to  recover  sums 
of  money  which  the  Inland 
Revenue  has  too  hastily 
handled.  And  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  some  victims 
of  this  partial  tax  should  take 
example  by  their  oppressors, 
and  interpret  their  duty  rather 
loosely.  Nor  does  the  Treasury 
ever  show  signs  of  relenting. 
Now  and  again  we  read  that 
some  hero,  who  conceals  his 
bravery  under  a  plain  initial, 
has  paid  conscience  money  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. We  have  never 
known  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pay  conscience 
money  of  his  own  accord  to 
any  of  the  simple  -  minded 
persons  whose  money  he  im- 
properly detains. 

But  he  who  comes  into 
collision  with  the  tax-gatherer 
has  little  hope  of  success.  At 
every  point  the  victory  is  won 
by  the  side  of  the  big  battalions. 
One  example  of  the  ignoble 
conflict  will  serve  to  illustrate 
our  meaning  as  well  as  another. 
A  taxpayer,  whom  we  will 
call  K,  omitted  to  assess  him- 
self. This  was  a  lamentable 
inadvertence,  but  every  one  is 
not  wise  at  all  times.  He  was 
assessed  at  considerably  more 
than  his  income  by  the  megalo- 
maniac who  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  permitted  to  attend 
to  these  delicate  matters,  and 
he  protested.  He  was,  then, 
invited  to  appear  before  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  bidden  in 
terms  of  some  insolence  to 
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bring  with  him  ledgers  and 
other  account  books,  the  mere 
meaning  of  which  he  did  not 
understand.  He  was  asked  to 
reveal  to  a  common  stranger 
the  secrets  which  he  would  not 
discuss  with  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  these  demands 
were  made  in  such  terms  as 
would  be  justified  only  if  he 
had  already  broken  the  law 
of  the  land.  By  a  misunder- 
standing he  did  not  appear 
before  the  august  surveyor,  and 
he  was  told  to  pay  within  a 
week  a  sum  which  he  did  not 
owe,  or  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
traint of  his  furniture.  Now, 
we  have  no  wish  to  exonerate 
K,  who  did  not  conduct  the 
affair  with  proper  energy. 
We  would  only  point  out  that 
it  is  excessive  to  fine  a  tax- 
payer more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  his  tax  merely  because  he 
does  not  comply  with  a  set 
of  ill-defined  and  humiliating 
rules. 

We  have  said  that  the  in- 
come-tax is  a  burden  put  upon 
a  small  class  of  the  community, 
but  of  the  poor  400,000  who 
pay  the  tax  under  Schedule  D, 
some  are  far  more  hardly  dealt 
with  than  others.  The  mem- 
bers of  learned  professions,  for 
instance,  are  asked  to  pay  not 
for  their  incomes  but  for  their 
brains.  And  upon  none  does 
the  imposition  press  more 
hardly  than  upon  men  of 
letters.  To  them  no  deductions 
are  permitted.  They  contri- 
bute on  their  gross,  not  on 
their  net,  income.  They  may 
take  off  nothing  for  house-rent 
though  their  house  is  the  place 
where  they  exercise  their  craft, 
and  though  they  would  prob- 


ably be  content  with  a  smaller 
dwelling  if  they  spent  their 
day  in  a  city  office.  If  they 
asked  for  an  allowance  for 
the  purchase  of  books  or  for 
the  journeys  which  are  some- 
times necessary  to  their  pro- 
fession, they  would  be  insulted 
by  the  nearest  Surveyor  of 
Taxes,  and  charged  with  fraud 
by  the  scrupulous  Inland 
Revenue.  And,  as  though 
their  hardships  were  not  great 
enough,  Mr  Ritchie's  Com- 
mittee has  put  another  upon 
them  by  declaring  that  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  copyrights  is  not  capital, 
but  income.  A  man,  that  is 
to  say,  may  spend  years  in  the 
writing  of  books.  If  he  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  sell  his  copy- 
rights, the  Inland  Revenue  re- 
gards the  sum  which  he  re- 
ceives as  the  income  of  the 
single  year  in  which  the  mone- 
tary transaction  takes  place. 
Thus  the  man  of  letters  is 
treated  far  worse  than  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  Govern- 
ment stock,  than  the  prosper- 
ous owner  of  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. He  may  not  even  claim 
the  privilege  of  the  manufac- 
turer, and  make  a  deduction 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  which  is  his  brain. 
But  it  is  not  in  favour  of  this 
class  or  that,  that  we  would 
condemn  the  income-tax.  It 
is  as  bad  for  those  who  are 
exempt  as  for  those  upon  whom 
it  is  levied.  To  absolve  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  from 
responsibility  is,  as  we  have 
said,  not  the  way  to  make 
thrifty,  industrious,  and  patri- 
otic citizens.  To  thrust  a  great 
burden  upon  a  small  class  is 
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not  the  way  to  produce  cheer- 
ful, eager  contributors  to  the 
national  revenue.  Worse  still, 
a  tax  which  cannot  be  levied 
without  the  gossip  of  hired 
spies  and  eavesdroppers,  which 
combines  the  sly  method  of 
the  Inquisition  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  'footpad,  needs  no 
eloquence  to  condemn  it.  And 
when  Mr  Chamberlain  has 
carried  the  country  with  him, 
when  once  again  we  shall  be 
able  to  protect  our  own  indus- 
tries and  to  retaliate  upon  the 
exclusive  policy  of  our  neigh- 
bours, not  the  least  advantage 
of  the  fiscal  reforms  will  be 
the  abolition,  save  in  times  of 
war,  of  the  most  dishonour- 
able and  humiliating  tax  that 
has  ever  been  put  upon  a 
willing  and  generous  nation. 

However,  let  us  turn  to  a  far 
more  agreeable  topic  than  the 
Income-Tax :  the  Exhibition  of 
Mezzotints  at  the  British 
Museum.  From  whatever  point 
we  view  this  admirable  exhibi- 
tion, we  have  every  right  to 
feel  satisfied.  The  generosity 
of  Lord  Cheylesmore,  who  be- 
queathed his  treasures  to  the 
nation ;  the  skill  of  Mr  Colvin, 
who  has  disposed  these  treasures 
to  the  best  advantage,  not 
merely  as  the  specimens  of  a 
beautiful  art  but  as  a  graphic 
history  of  well-nigh  two  centu- 
ries,— need  no  praise  from  us. 
Our  museums  are  the  best 
evidence  of  our  collectors' 
patriotism,  and  Mr  Colvin  has 
for  many  years  given  a  liberal 
interpretation  to  his  duties. 
He  not  merely  "  keeps "  the 
numberless  prints  and  draw- 
ings confided  to  his  care,  he 


displays  those  for  which  he  has 
space,  with  equal  discretion  and 
taste;  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  lost  art,  or  in  the 
aspect  of  our  ancestors,  will 
lose  no  time  in  paying  a  visit 
to  the  gallery  in  which  are 
hung  the  mezzotint  engravings 
from  the  Cheylesmore  Collec- 
tion. 

The  process  of  mezzotint  is 
the  reverse  of  line  or  stipple 
engraving.  That  is  to  say,  the 
engraver,  instead  of  distribut- 
ing lines  or  spots  upon  a  white 
field,  starts  with  a  dark  ground, 
and  cuts  away  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  his  design.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  process  made  it 
for  many  years  the  most  pop- 
ular method  of  portraiture,  and 
the  great  men  and  beautiful 
women  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  best 
known  to  us  by  the  superb 
plates  scraped  by  the  masters 
of  this  black  art,  which  in 
France  is  not  ill -named  "la 
maniere  noire."  The  history 
of  the  art  is  not  without  a 
touch  of  romance.  It  was  in- 
vented by  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  one  Ludwig  von 
Siegen,  who  in  1642  finished 
his  first  plate,  the  portrait 
of  the  Landgravine  Elizabeth. 
Some  twelve  years  later  he 
revealed  the  secret  to  Prince 
Rupert,  in  some  sense  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  his  time. 
Truly  it  might  have  been 
said  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
an  amiable  poet,  "he  touched 
nothing  that  he  did  not 
adorn."  With  equal  prowess 
he  fought  on  land  and  on 
sea.  He  was  foremost  in  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  by  his 
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energetic  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  Hudson  Bay  he  did  more 
than  most  to  set  our  colonial 
policy  upon  a  proper  basis. 
Always  anxious  in  art  and 
science,  he  saw  the  possibil- 
ities of  von  Siegen's  discovery, 
and  he  practised  mezzotint 
with  so  much  success  that 
his  name  would  be  far  more 
justly  associated  with  it  than 
with  the  "drops"  which  have 
given  him  a  trivial  repute. 
He  was,  in  truth,  no  amateur, 
and,  though  he  was  walk- 
ing on  an  untrodden  path, 
his  "  Standard  -  Bearer,"  for 
colour  and  beauty,  will  bear 
comparison  with  anything  in 
the  Gallery.  However,  if  von 
Siegen  was  the  inventor,  it 
was  Prince  Rupert  who  gave 
to  mezzotint  its  first  popular- 
ity. At  the  time  of  Charles 
II. 's  restoration  it  became 
fashionable.  Soldiers,  poets, 
and  great  ladies  were  made 
known  to  the  big  world  out- 
side Whitehall  by  its  delicate 
lights  and  shades.  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  best  represented 
the  true  spirit  of  his  age,  col- 
lected mezzotints,  as  the  less 
wise  persons  of  to-day  gather 
photographs.  And  he  collected 
them  not  as  a  connoisseur  of 
art,  but  as  one  who  delighted 
to  keep  a  record  of  his  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries.  No 
sooner  did  a  man  win  honour 
by  his  deeds,  or  a  woman 
achieve  fame  by  her  beauty, 
than  their  portraits  were  mezzo- 
tinted by  the  engraver,  and 
sold  in  hundreds  at  a  very 
humble  price.  So  lucrative  a 
sort  of  merchandise  was  it  that 
it  encouraged  (and  justified) 
many  a  trick.  There  is  in  the 


present  exhibition  the  portrait 
of  a  certain  Mayor  of  Exeter, 
which  perforce  answered  to  a 
small  demand.  But  it  was 
published  at  the  very  moment 
that  John  "Wilkes  had  won 
an  indiscreet  reputation,  and 
Wilkes's  head,  hastily  substi- 
tuted for  the  mayor's,  gave  a 
new  life  to  a  dying  plate. 

The  artists  in  mezzotint  fol- 
lowed the  great  painters  of  the 
day  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
A  few  of  the  earliest  were  in- 
spired by  Van  Dyck,  but  it  is 
to  the  plates  after  Kneller  and 
Lely  that  we  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  the  courts  of  Charles 
and  James.  Then,  in  due  time, 
Lely  and  Kneller  gave  way  to 
Reynolds  and  Raeburn,  Gains- 
borough and  Romney,  until  at 
last,  in  the  decadence  of  the 
art,  we  find  engraved  the 
portraits  of  Lawrence  and 
Hoppner  and  Beechy.  So,  in 
Mr  Colvin's  exhibition,  we 
may  see  a  shadow,  as  it  were, 
of  the  art  of  portraiture  prac- 
tised in  England  from  the 
Restoration  to  1820.  In  those 
days  mezzotint  was  deemed 
the  easiest  and  truest  method 
of  reproduction,  and  no  more. 
To-day,  when  the  art  is  almost 
lost,  the  old  engravings  have 
become  the  sport  of  the  auction- 
room.  But  the  fine  impres- 
sions are  pursued,  not  for  their 
artistic  merits,  but  for  the 
beauty  of  the  ladies  repre- 
sented. A  celebrated  plate, 
after  Reynolds,  of  a  fighting 
admiral,  would  not  fetch  a 
tenth,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth, 
of  the  sum  given  for  the 
portrait  of  a  fair  duchess. 
This  fact,  of  itself,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  those  who  have 
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pursued  mezzotints  in  the 
auction  -  rooms  have  valued 
their  treasures  on  a  false 
ground.  It  is  playthings 
which  the  collectors  have 
sought,  not  engravings,  and 
little  service  has  been  done 
to  the  art  by  the  fashionable 
competition  and  extravagant 
prices  which  of  late  years  have 
given  a  spice  of  excitement  to 
the  sale  of  mezzotints.  How- 
ever, fashions  change,  and  rage 
decays,  and  before  long  the 
noble  plates  of  Valentine  Green 
and  John  Raphael  Smith  will 
be  esteemed  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  not  for  the  mere  accident 
of  their  models. 

From  the  historical  point  of 
view  the  interest  of  the  exhibi- 
tion cannot  be  overrated.  Few 
documents  are  more  vivid  and 
intimate  than  portraits.  To 
see  an  accurate  presentment  of 
a  man,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived, 
is  one  step  on  the  way  to  under- 
standing his  character.  And 
it  is  with  a  legitimate  pride 
that  we  contemplate  the 
images  of  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  here  gathered 
together  at  the  Museum.  Look 
at  Reynolds's  admirals — Bos- 
cawen  and  Anson,  Rodney  and 
Howe.  They  are  neither  rash 
in  council  nor  sluggards  in  the 
fight.  Look  at  the  men  of 
letters  and  statesmen — Johnson 
and  Sterne,  Garth  and  Steele, 
Burke  and  Boswell,  Pitt,  Fox, 
and  Warren  Hastings.  They 
might  confer  distinction  upon 
any  age  and  any  country.  And 
the  soldiers  —  are  they  not 
miracles  of  valour  and  glory? 
And  the  actors — have  they  not, 
even  in  their  portraits,  a  move- 
ment and  an  expression  denied 


to  their  successors?  And  the 
women — the  Gunnings,  Lady 
Caroline  Howard,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Compton — will  you 
overmatch  their  beauty  under 
any  regime  or  under  any  sky  ? 
And  sometimes  the  accident  of 
an  engraver,  whose  works  are 
hung  together,  makes  strange 
neighbours.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  great  Warren  Hastings 
between  Fox  and  Burke,  his 
unworthy  assailants.  There 
the  rough  -  tongued  Braxfield, 
the  hanging  judge,  stands  side 
by  side  with  William  Godwin, 
the  sly  pedant  and  humani- 
tarian philosopher.  But  such 
is  the  best  method  of  exhibi- 
tion. Mr  Colvin  has  let  us  see 
at  a  glance  the  works  of  each 
artist ;  he  has  not  separated 
beauty  from  heroism;  he  has 
not  adopted  the  false  classifica- 
tion of  the  auction-mart,  and 
his  collection  is  all  the  better 
for  this  wisdom. 

And,  as  we  walked  round 
the  gallery,  we  could  not  help 
asking  ourselves,  What  shall  we 
hand  down  to  our  great-grand- 
children as  a  record  of  our 
age?  Nothing  but  faded  photo- 
graphs and  the  illustrated 
papers.  Truly  a  dismal  record, 
and  one  which  makes  us  sigh 
for  the  deserted  art  of  mezzo- 
tint. Photograph  the  wisest 
man  or  the  most  beautiful 
woman,  and  the  result  is  com- 
mon. Put  them  into  an  illus- 
trated paper,  and  you  produce 
an  effect  of  horror.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  camera  never 
lies.  It  is  the  peculiar  quality 
of  that  mechanism  that  it  never 
tells  the  truth.  Nothing  comes 
between  the  object  and  the 
image  except  the  sun,  and  the 
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distorting  power  of  the  sun, 
which  cannot  select,  makes  the 
image  monstrous  and  inhuman. 
Everything  is  twisted  out  of  pro- 
portion ;  light  is  extinguished 
from  the  eye ;  movement  is 
checked  in  the  limbs.  And 
when  the  portrait  is  printed 
in  newspaper  or  magazine,  the 
process  of  denaturalising  is 
complete.  One  person  is  blurred 
into  the  foolish  resemblance  of 
another,  and  it  is  only  an  idle 
habit  which  accepts  the  things 
that  are  called  portraits  to-day 
with  any  other  feeling  but  con- 
tempt. But  we  are  in  a  hurry, 
and  we  love  cheapness.  So  we 
will  not  wait  for  mezzotint 
portraits  of  our  contemporaries, 
and,  while  those  of  us  that  can 
afford  it  will  pay  £1250  for 
what  once  cost  five  shillings, 
we  are  all  content  to  purchase 
the  blurred  portraits  of  half  a 


dozen  actresses  and  forty 
statesmen,  writers,  and  crim- 
inals for  6d.,  nor  even  at  that 
price  do  we  get  our  money's 
worth.  And,  as  we  have  said, 
what  an  ignoble  figure  we  shall 
cut  before  posterity  !  Posterity 
will  have  no  other  resource 
than  to  believe  that  we  were 
a  race  of  uniformly  drab  and 
ugly  persons.  Yet  we  are  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  photo- 
grapher and  the  illustrated 
journal  represent  us ;  and 
though  our  costume  and 
method  of  life  do  not  chime 
with  picturesqueness,  we  might 
not  cut  a  very  sorry  figure 
after  all,  if  only  the  mezzotint- 
engraver,  returning  to  the 
world,  would  select  those  linea- 
ments which  are  worth  remem- 
brance, and  would  project  our 
portraits  from  the  velvet  sur- 
face of  his  plates. 
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MILITAKY   SUBMAKINE    MINING. 


THE  subject  of  Military  Sub- 
marine Mining,  first  brought 
into  practical  notice  during 
the  American  War,  was  sub- 
sequently taken  up  eagerly  by 
all  civilised  nations  who  pos- 
sessed a  seaboard,  with  a  view 
to  supplementing  their  artil- 
lery defences.  The  British 
submarine  mining  defence  is 
now  being  abolished,  and  its 
place  is  to  be  taken  by  guns, 
which  cannot  be  put  into  posi- 
tion without  large  expense, 
because — 

"  The  submarine  mine  is — at 
all  events  as  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned — a  very  inexpedi- 
ent method  of  attempting  to 
secure  the  safety  of  these 
ports." 

The  foregoing  are  the  words 
of  the  Prime  Minister  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  '  The  Times,' 
which  apparently  advocates 
submarine  or  submersible  ves- 
sels as  satisfactory  substitutes, 
declared  on  June  14  last: 
"Further,  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  system  of  submarine 
(observation)  mines  shall  be 
abolished,  torpedo  vessels  and 
submarines  being  employed 
instead." 

The  phrase  "  observation 
mines "  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  is 
unaware,  or  possibly  did  not 
think  it  of  importance  to  in- 
form the  public,  that  our 
"observation  mines"  can,  if 
desired,  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  exploded  when  a  hostile 


vessel  touches  them.  They 
can  also  be  exploded  if  the 
observer  judges  that  the 
enemy's  ship  is  sufficiently 
near  the  mine  to  be  seriously 
damaged  or  within  the  danger 
radius.  There  are,  of  course, 
times  such  as  during  mists, 
fogs,  dark  nights,  when  obser- 
vation is  difficult  or  impossible 
(when  guns  would  be  useless) ; 
but  even  then  the  water  de- 
fended by  submarine  mines  is 
guarded  by  80  or  100  points 
of  danger,  to  whose  terrific 
efficiency  Port  Arthur  and 
the  Far  Eastern  seas  bear 
testimony. 

Such  has  been  our  system  of 
defence,  elaborated  by  military 
experts,  during  the  past  thirty 
years  or  more.  Of  it  Mr  Bal- 
four  went  on  to  say :  "It  is 
a  method  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce injury  to  the  defenders  of 
the  ports,  or  to  the  commercial 
interests  concerned,  than  to  the 
enemy ;  and  other  methods 
should  be  substituted  for  this 
method,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  not  only  antiquated  but 
dangerous."  If  this  opinion 
be  sound,  then  Mr  Arnold 
Forster  is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
cused for  the  ungenerous  sneer 
with  which,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  career  as  an  un- 
tried Minister  for  War  and 
authorised  Army  Reformer, 
he  summarised  his  opinion 
of  the  long  labours  of  our 
experts  as  "Royal  Engineer 
aquatics  " — words  of  which  he 
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might  profitably  be  spared  to 
repent. 

In  all  these  serious  technical 
matters  Mr  Balfour  is  natur- 
ally dependent  upon  his  ad- 
visers. Much  turns,  therefore, 
upon  the  capacity  of  these 
counsellors;  and  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  recent  re- 
moval from  the  War  Office  of 
the  Inspector- General  of  Forti- 
fications has  deprived  the 
Prime  Minister  of  an  officer 
of  great  weight  upon  military 
submarine  mining. 

This  official  could  have  laid 
stress  upon  such  points  as  the 
following — which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  counted  in  the 
mind  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee  for  as  much  as 
they  do  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  their  fellow-subjects : — 

(1)  The  military  method   of 

laying  out  submarine 
mines  ready  for  defence 
is  simple  in  the  extreme : 
by  an  operation  no  more 
difficult  than  that  of 
putting  a  pin  into  a  pat 
of  butter,  a  whole  sys- 
tem is  set  upon  what 
may  be  called  a  hair- 
trigger,  ready  to  ex- 
plode, units  or  groups 
as  arranged,  at  a  touch. 
Reversely,  the  whole 
system  can  be  rendered 
inert  simply  by  with- 
drawing the  pin. 

(2)  The  defence  can  be  effici- 

ently laid  down  in  a 
very  short  time,  say, 
twenty  -  four  working 
hours,  more  or  less. 

(3)  The  mines  can  all,  if  de- 

sired, be  laid  and  kept 
at  the  bottom  of  the 


water,  or  released  separ- 
ately, by  electricity ; 
and  where  thought  wise, 
mines  can  be  so  grouped 
as  by  simultaneous  ex- 
plosion to  produce  the 
effect  of  a  submerged 
patch  of  rocks  30-40 
yards  wide,  with  but 
little  water  over  them, 
in  the  track  of  a  hostile 
ship. 

(4)  The   mines    are    so    laid 

that,  when  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  has  passed 
away,  they  can  all  be 
easily  and  harmlessly 
sunk  again  to  the 
bottom,  or  a  certain 
number  only,  so  as  to 
leave  a  wide  channel 
for  navigation  through 
the  defence. 

(5)  The  pulse,  as  it  were,  of 

every  mine  in  the  mine- 
field, no  matter  how  far 
out  in  the  sea  it  may 
be,  can  at  any  moment 
be  felt,  and  if  its  indica- 
tions are  unsatisfactory, 
the  ailing  mine  can  be 
easily,  rapidly,  and  per- 
fectly safely  taken  up, 
examined,  and  either 
put  right  on  the  spot 
or  replaced  by  another 
as  need  may  require. 

The  British  electric- 
ally -  controlled  sub- 
marine mines  should 
not  be  confused  with 
the  German  mines  of 
the  early  days  of  the 
Franco  -  German  War, 
of  which  I  know  well 
disquieting  things  have 
been  said. 

(6)  If  by   any  accident,    al- 

most unthinkable,  a  mili- 
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tary  submarine  mine 
should  break  away  from 
its  mooring,  it  would 
ipso  facto  break  away 
from  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity which  alone  can 
render  it  dangerous ; 
and  thus  be  converted 
into  an  inert  sphere  of 
steel  which  —  at  the 
worst  —  could  do  no 
more  than  damage  the 
point  of  a  ship's  screw. 

Not  so  the  naval  mines  which, 
by  mechanical  contrivance,  con- 
tain  within    themselves    their 
own   means   of   ignition   when 
struck.     These  are  the  instru- 
ments    of     destruction    which 
were  purposely,  and  I  venture 
to  think  piratically,  set  adrift 
from  Port  Arthur,  and  which 
most  righteously  offended  the 
Prime  Minister.      Nevertheless 
he  appears  to  have  decided  in 
their  favour  by  declaring  that 
our  existing    method    of    sub- 
marine mining  for  defence  of 
harbours    "  is    not    only    anti- 
quated   but    dangerous,"    and 
by    handing    over    our    plant 
to  the  Navy.     This  is  but  an- 
other  proof    of   the   fact   that 
the  Prime  Minister  has   been 
captured   by  the   "  blue  water 
school,"  to  whose  views  it  is 
known  that  many  of  the  best 
of  our  naval  officers  do  not  alto- 
gether subscribe.    One  admiral, 
Sir  E.  Fremantle,  has  publicly 
differed  from  them  recently. 

(7)  European  politics  are  un- 
settled, and  the  Imperial 
Defence  Committee  have 
nothing  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  submarine 
mines. 


It  is  proposed  to  defend  our 
ports  and  harbours  by  one  or 
more  submarine  vessels  when, 
and  as,  available.  I  pause  to 
observe  that  these  vessels  have 
already  cost  us  some  thirty 
lives,  and  have  cost  the  French 
some  also,  whereas  the  sub- 
marine operations  carried  on 
by  the  R.E.  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  have  not 
been  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
a  single  one.  The  "  blue  water 
school"  holds  that  the  proper 
post  of  the  fleet  is  off  the  coasts 
of  the  enemy, — a  proposition 
which  will  not  add  to  the  sense 
of  security  of  any  commercial 
town,  when  it  realises  that  all 
the  officers  with  their  boats  and 
crews,  which  are  told  off  for  its 
safeguarding  in  times  of  peace, 
will  probably  be  removed  from 
them  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

Finally:  in  the  system  now 
apparently  to  be  summarily 
done  away  with,  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Admiralty 
has  been  given  to  every  single 
scheme  of  defence  in  existence, 
whether  for  the  home  waters 
or  for  coaling  and  other  stations 
abroad.  Moreover,  the  arrange- 
ments made  have  been  worked 
by  both  Militia  and  Volunteers 
in  the  utmost  harmony  with 
the  regular  forces ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  Volunteers  regular,  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  are  as- 
sisted by  bodies  of  fishermen 
and  longshoremen,  whose  help 
is  most  valuable,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  their  training  is  merely 
nominal,  and  all  the  materials 
—  plant,  vessels,  stores,  and 
storehouses — have  been  bought 
and  paid  for,  now  it  would  seem 
to  be  relegated  to  the  scrap- 
heap. 
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The  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  affairs  is  that  no 
less  than  eleven  companies 
of  Royal  Engineers,  carefully 
trained  specialists,  have  by  a 
courageous  stroke  of  the  pen 
been  transformed  from  sub- 
marine mining  companies  into 
fortress  companies.  The  next 
stroke  probably  will  be  that 
our  War  Minister  will  discover 
that  these  men,  specially 
trained  in  one  direction,  are 
not  suitable  for  the  new  work 
they  are  to  be  put  to.  Then 
will  follow  a  reduction  of  the 
corps  —  a  lessening  of  the 
strength  of  the  Army,  and  a 
grand  economy  :  but  has  he  or 
has  the  Army  Council  (if  he 
consults  with  that  body)  con- 
sidered that  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  together  such  a  body  of 
men  as  he  is  now  scattering? 
The  Volunteers,  also,  if  dis- 
banded to-day,  will  probably 
not  come  back  to  call  to- 
morrow. 

The  commercial  cities,  too, 
when  they  understand  what 
is  being  done,  may  not  im- 
probably object  to  being  de- 
prived of  an  existing  working 
defence,  confided  in  a  great 
degree  to  their  own  folk,  in 
exchange  for  the  misty  hope 
of  protection  at  home  to  be 
evolved  by -and -by  by  the 
"extreme  blue  water  school," 
which  apparently  dominates 
just  now  the  "War  Office  as 
well  as  the  Admiralty,  which 
Department,  through  the  mag- 
nificent action  of  one  of  its 


Executive  officers,  has  for  a 
hundred  years  enjoyed  free- 
dom from  serious  strain,  so 
that  any  defects  which  may 
exist  have  not  been  brought 
before  the  public  eye,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  assumed  to  be 
absolutely  perfect.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  is. 

I  trust  that  my  readers  will 
understand  that  I  have  not 
written  with  any  view  of  com- 
plaining of  the  treatment  of 
the  corps  which  has  hitherto 
had  the  charge  of  the  Sub- 
marine Mining  Defence.  I  do 
not  even  care  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  of  the  terrible 
wastefulness  of  the  change,1 
nor  do  I  even  wish  to  insist 
that  the  change  is  unneces- 
sary. What  I  do  want  to 
bring  before  the  public  is  that 
change  is  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  realm  until  a 
simpler,  more  powerful,  and 
more  practical  substitute  is 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
existing  method  of  defence. 

To  make  this  change  before 
the  substitute  is  ready  is  worse 
than  the  swapping  of  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream  to 
which  President  Lincoln  so 
strongly  objected.  He  assumed, 
however,  horses  of  more  or  less 
equal  capacity,  and  yet  ob- 
jected to  the  swapping ;  but 
the  present  case  amounts  to 
swapping  in  the  middle  of  a 
somewhat  turbulent  stream  a 
trusty  nag  for  a  foal  that  can 
scarcely  stand  on  its  legs. 

I  have  been  connected  with 


1  Already  tales  have  reached  me  of  barbarous  smashing  of  valuable  instru- 
ments, of  electric  cable  prepared  in  lengths  for  definite  places  in  the  "  Approved  " 
mine-field  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap,  and  other  barbarities  which  savour  of  the 
sack  of  Badajos  or  of  the  harrying  of  the  rooks'  nests  of  days  even  farther  back. 
This  at  least  should  be  inquired  into. 
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submarine  mining  work  from 
its  very  early  days,  when  it 
was  in  a  state  of  experimental 
chaos,  and  with  others  worked 
out  of  chaos  into  the  system 
which  is  now  threatened,  which 
can  in  a  few  hours  place  a 
defence,  physical  and  moral, 
before  all  the  harbours,  &c., 
of  this  country  thought  by 
the  powers  that  were  to  re- 
quire defence. 

Port  Arthur  has  shown  the 
physical  power,  and  in  doing 
so  has  enormously  increased 
the  moral  power,  of  this  mode 
of  defence. 

I  was  long  actively  engaged 
in  the  work,  and  have  all 
through  my  service  kept  up  my 
interest  in  it,  and  am  in  my 
retirement  Honorary  Colonel 
of  the  Clyde  Submarine  Mining 
Volunteers  for  the  defence  of 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Dumbar- 
ton, &c. 

My  comrades  of  the  early 
days  are  all  but  one  in  the 
grave.  The  experts  now  serv- 
ing of  course  are  tongue-tied. 
It  seems  therefore  to  me  to 
be  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
country  to  speak  out,  and  to 


implore  the  Defence  Commit- 
tee at  least  to  reconsider  their 
decision. 

The  hard-shelled  lobster  when 
putting  on  a  new  suit  of  armour 
seeks  refuge  in  the  holes  of  the 
rocks.  He  is  good  eating :  so 
are  we — and  we  cannot  follow 
the  example  of  the  lobster. 

Let  me  mix  my  metaphors, 
and  once  more  implore  the 
nation  to  be  very  careful  about 
swapping  horses. 

If  the  Prime  Minister  would 
pay  a  visit  to  Fort  Matilda, 
Greenock,  where  the  Clyde 
submarine  defences  are  stored, 
he  would  there,  I  am  sure, 
learn  and  understand,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  afternoon, 
more  of  what  has  been  done 
and  how  up-to-date  things  are 
in  a  defence  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  call  antiquated,  than 
any  amount  of  writing  can 
teach  him.  A  couple  of  days' 
notice  is  all  that  is  wanted  at 
any  time  to  collect  enough 
Volunteers  to  make  things 
plain. — I  am,  &c., 

E.  D.   MALCOLM, 

Col  R.E.  (Retired). 
July  10,  1905. 
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THE     MOROCCO      CRISIS. 


BY  WALTEK   B.    HARRIS. 


IT  is  not  easy  to  judge  dis- 
passionately the  crisis  that  has 
arisen  over  the  question  of 
Morocco.  England's  loyalty 
to  France,  a  loyalty  as  desir- 
able as  it  has  been  honourable, 
has  perhaps  blinded  public 
opinion  to  some  extent  to  the 
question  at  issue,  and  still 
more  so  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  existing  crisis  has 
come  about.  Certainly  in  Paris 
the  whole  affair  has  lately  been 
viewed  in  a  more  open-minded 
spirit  than  has  been  the  case 
in  London ;  and  as  the  question 
is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
the  French  and  of  secondary 
consideration  to  ourselves,  we 
may  safely  argue  that  the 
French  view  is  the  more  reason- 
able. As  a  nation  their  minds 
are  more  generously  critical 
than  ours — and  perhaps  less 
hypocritical ;  and  while  our 
Press  has  held  up  its  hands  in 
horrified  indignation  at  Ger- 
many's so-called  unscrupulous 
action,  public  opinion  in  France 
has  maintained  a  far  less  pas- 
sionate and  more  reasonable 
attitude  ;  while  their  Press, 
which  had  been  blind — or  pur- 
posely blinded — to  the  events 
that  were  daily  succeeding  one 
another  in  Morocco,  has  not 
hesitated,  when  the  crisis  came 
about,  to  blame  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  for 
the  unfortunate  impasse  into 
which  France  had  been  dragged. 
The  French  public  perceived 
that  much  of  the  unsuccess  of 
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their  Government's  policy  in 
Morocco  was  more  directly 
owing  to  the  things  their  own 
Foreign  Minister  had  left  un- 
done than  to  the  things  Ger- 
many ought  not  to  have  done. 

The  Anglo  -  French  Agree- 
ment of  April  1904  recognised 
France  as  the  Power  whose 
position  gave  her  the  right  to 
a  predominating  influence  in 
Morocco.  She,  in  return,  under- 
took to  restore  order  in  that 
country  and  to  introduce  re- 
form, while  England  promised 
her  diplomatic  support  in  at- 
taining those  objects.  A  few 
months  later  an  Agreement 
with  Spain,  the  contents  of 
which  have  never  been  made 
public,  was  signed,  and  the 
position  of  France  thereby 
greatly  strengthened  in  the 
country.  On  October  8,  1904, 
the  French  Chamber  ratified 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 

It  may  be  asked  what  it 
was  that  England  gave  up 
in  Morocco  which  made  it 
worth  France's  while  to  grant 
us  exceptional  privileges  in 
Egypt.  Beyond  a  sort  of 
hereditary  influence  at  the 
Moorish  Court,  and  a  formerly 
firm  friendship  for  the  Moorish 
Sultans  and  people  alike,  Eng- 
land possessed  no  special  posi- 
tion in  Morocco.  It  is  true 
that  for  the  last  few  years 
some  Englishmen  held  a  sort 
of  monopoly  to  play  tennis 
with  the  Sultan,  and  others 
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to  aid  him  in  exhausting  the 
contents  of  his  treasury;  yet 
the  writer,  who  may  be  counted 
amongst  the  tennis-players,  but 
not  amongst  the  purveyors, 
can,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, state  that  the  political 
influence  of  these  men  was  nil. 
The  Sultan's  policy  was  con- 
tinued without  consulting  them, 
and  without  considering  such 
advice  as  may  from  time  to 
time  have  been  offered.  Yet 
in  Europe  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  Morocco  was  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  great  influ- 
ence. A  very  little  examination 
of  the  situation  would  have 
shown  how  false  this  estimate 
was.  Neither  England  nor  any 
other  Power,  neither  English- 
men nor  foreigners,  possessed 
any  practical  influence,  or  ever 
have  possessed  any  practical 
influence,  at  the  Sultan's  Court. 
England's  advice  to  the  Sultan 
was,  during  most  of  that  period, 
exactly  contrary  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's action ;  and  no  one 
can  point  to  any  benefit,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small 
commercial  privilege,  —  which 
of  course  was  open  to  all 
the  world, — that  accrued  from 
the  so-called  influence  of  Eng- 
land. In  France  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  was 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  the 
writer  over  and  over  again 
spent  amusing  hours  in  read- 
ing to  the  Sultan  the  absurd 
rumours  of  the  French  press 
on  the  supposed  influence  of 
"le  correspondant  Harris."  In 
Paris  they  imagined  that  the 
men  who  ran  after  the  Sultan's 
tennis-balls  ruled  the  empire. 
It  was  in  return  for  the 
abandonment  of  our  political 
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influence — such  as  it  was — in 
Morocco,  and  the  recognition 
of  France's  preponderating  po- 
sition in  that  country,  that 
we  obtained  the  long -desired 
privileges  in  Egypt. 

But  because  what  we  had 
to  give  up  was  very  small, — 
some  of  it  was  even  mythical, 
— there  was  no  reason  that 
we  should  not  loyally  carry 
out  our  part  of  the  Agreement ; 
and  few  or  no  Frenchmen  can 
be  dissatisfied  to-day  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  sup- 
ported France  since  the  signing 
of  the  Agreement. 

The  ratifying  of  the  Agree- 
ment by  the  French  Chamber 
was  all  that  remained  before 
the  putting  into  force  of  the 
new  arrangement,  and  on 
October  8  it  was  ratified 
unanimously.  With  a  sigh  of 
relief  the  politicians  of  Paris 
set  to  work — to  talk.  There 
were  "  dejeuners  Marocanis," 
with  speeches  about  railways ; 
and  "diners  Marocanis,"  with 
speeches  about  banks ;  and 
"soupers  Marocanis,"  with  mu- 
tual congratulations  on  "le 
Maroc  fran9ais  "  —  and  that 
was  all. 

It  is  true  that  a  Mission  was 
being  prepared  at  Tangier  to 
proceed  to  Fez  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  his  Shereefian  Majesty 
the  reforms  which  France  pro- 
posed to  introduce.  It  took 
months  to  prepare  that  Mis- 
sion, and  the  French  now 
realise  how  valuable  that  lost 
time  was.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say,  "Nous  sommes 
chez  nous,"  but  one  has  some 
time  or  another  to  prove  it. 

It  was  at  this  period  that 
France  made  her  two  great 
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blunders.  She  failed  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Germany  to  her 
self-imposed  task,  and  she  hesi- 
tated to  act.  Either  one  or 
the  other  course  would  have 
saved  her.  If  she  had  con- 
sulted Germany,  she  would 
have  delayed  her  action  ;  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  consult  Ger- 
many, then  she  should  have 
acted  at  once.  In  practical 
politics  a  fait  accompli  is  a 
trump-card.  There  was  every 
excuse  for  her  to  have  landed 
a  small  police  force  in  Tangier. 
She  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect the  British  residents — 
an  undertaking,  by  the  way, 
that  she  was  certainly  not  in 
a  position  to  carry  out,  but 
which  the  British  Government 
faute  de  mieux  accepted.  All 
that  was  required  was  a  little 
energy  and  tact,  and  France 
would  have  succeeded,  as  the 
majority  of  people  desired  to 
see  her  succeed.  She  would 
have  shown  to  the  world  her 
capabilities  for  civilising  and 
reforming  Morocco,  a  task  of 
no  small  difficulty.  The  road 
to  success  was  open  before  her ; 
it  needed  only  a  little  delicate 
handling  to  pull  through  the 
current  and  escape  the  rapids 
— and  she  failed. 

The  question  as  to  how  far 
Germany  was  made  cognisant 
of  the  contents  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  will  always 
remain  somewhat  of  a  mystery, 
but  even  from  France's  own 
showing  the  document  was 
never  officially  communicated 
to  Berlin.  That  its  contents 
were  fully  known  there  is  not 
denied,  and  that  the  German 
Foreign  Minister  stated  to 


Parliament  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  Agreement  so 
long  as  it  did  not  threaten 
German  commercial  interests 
is  equally  certain.  But  a 
statement  made  to  one's  own 
countrymen  does  not,  or  should 
not,  relieve  one's  neighbour  of 
his  responsibilities,  and  even 
had  Prince  von  Billow  repeated 
his  remark  a  dozen  times,  it 
cannot  excuse  the  want  of 
forethought  in  France.  Vast 
changes  were  threatening  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Powers 
in  Europe.  Russia  was  already 
falling  back  before  the  Japanese 
advance,  and  Germany's  oppor- 
tunities were  increasing.  She 
realised,  when  France  still  re- 
mained silent  on  the  question, 
that  Monsieur  Delcasse,  in  not 
making  known  officially  in 
Berlin  the  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment, and  in  not  consulting 
with  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
upon  it,  was  purposely  ignor- 
ing her  as  a  great  Power  of 
Europe,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  her  revenge  for 
this  suicidal  neglect. 

This  revenge  was  not  so 
sudden  as  has  been  imagined. 
Germany  warned  France  again 
and  again  during  the  autumn 
of  1904  that  she  still  reserved 
her  action  in  Morocco,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  these 
warnings.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  Monsieur  Etienne, 
as  well  as  the  French  cabinet 
and  colonial  party,  urged  upon 
Monsieur  Delcasse  the  advis- 
ability of  negotiations  with 
Germany,  and  that  Monsieur 
Delcasse  refused.  He  was 
suffering  from  megalomania. 
His  successes  in  other  directions 
had  turned  his  head,  and  he 
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could  imagine  no  failure  in 
Morocco.  He  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  colleagues.  His 
eventual  fall,  and  the  adverse 
criticism  with  which  he  was 
unanimously  attacked  in 
France,  were  not  due  so  much 
to  his  actual  failure  as  to  the 
fact  that  his  Morocco  policy 
had  been  a  one  man's  policy, 
carried  on  hi  opposition  to  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  those  who 
shared  in  the  responsibility  of 
government. 

He  manoeuvred  his  own  for- 
eign policy  and  the  Paris  Press. 
There  were  no  dangers  ahead, 
and  few  difficulties.  We  know 
now  that  the  'Temps'  was 
against  his  Morocco  policy 
throughout,  though  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  interests 
of  France  it  supported  it, 
even  so  far  as  to  publish 
dementis  of  absolute  facts  that 
were  passing  almost  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  French  Lega- 
tion at  Tangier.  Any  tele- 
gram in  the  European  Press 
that  even  hinted  at  adverse 
criticism  of  France's  action  was 
officially  contradicted,  and  its 
origin  put  down  to  personal 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
correspondents ;  while  the  few 
Europeans  at  Tangier  who  per- 
ceived then,  what  France  has 
perceived  too  late,  that  the 
line  she  had  taken  up  in  Mor- 
occo was  destined  to  failure, 
were  accused  of  forming  a 
European  clique  determined  to 
ruin  French  policy  in  that 
country. 

Meanwhile  Germany  did  not 
cease  to  warn  France  that  op- 
position might  be  looked  for 
in  Morocco.  The  question  of 
these  warnings  is  one  of  great 


importance,  for  the  refusal  to 
listen  to  them  shows  not  only 
the  stubborn  character  of 
Monsieur  Delcasse,  but  also 
culpable  negligence  on  his 
part. 

It  has  been  argued  that 
Tangier  was  not  the  right 
place  for  these  warnings  to 
proceed  from,  —  that  direct 
remonstrances  should  have 
been  made  from  Berlin.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Agreement  had  never  been 
officially  communicated  to  Ber- 
lin,— and  more,  it  was  known 
there  that  Monsieur  Delcasse 
had  in  language  more  strong 
than  diplomatic  announced  to 
his  colleagues  at  Paris  his 
intention  of  not  communicating 
it.  To  the  Germans,  in  fact, 
it  had  no  official  existence.  It 
seems  natural,  therefore,  that 
warnings  which  were  indirect, 
in  that  they  dealt  with  a  sub- 
ject which  was  officially  non- 
existent between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, should  have  been 
treated  at  the  spot  where  the 
results  of  France's  policy  would 
be  most  apparent,  and  where 
they  would  most  affect  German 
interests.  It  mattered  little, 
however,  when  or  how  or  why 
these  warnings  were  given,  for 
they  were  ignored  in  the  same 
manner  as  Germany  itself  had 
been  ignored.  Yet  early  in 
November  Mr  von  Kuhlman, 
the  German  charge  d'affaires  at 
Tangier,  called  upon  Monsieur 
St  Rene-Taillandier,  the  French 
Minister,  and  in  a  long  con- 
versation pointed  out  that  Ger- 
many had  not  yet  accepted  the 
French  programme  in  Morocco, 
and  that  there  were  possibil- 
ities of  objections  on  her  part. 
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Could  anything  have  been  more 
clear  ?  The  same  day  Monsieur 
St  Rene  -  Taillandier  reported 
this  conversation  to  two  of  his 
colleagues,  both  of  whom,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  com- 
municated the  fact  to  their 
respective  Governments.  Yet 
I  am  assured  that,  although 
the  French  Minister  considered 
the  matter  important  enough 
to  communicate  it  to  certain 
foreign  Legations,  the  French 
Government  was  never  made 
cognisant  of  it.  Whether  it 
ever  reached  the  ears  of  Mon- 
sieur Delcasse  is  a  secret  that 
will  probably  never  be  known. 
Nor  did  Mr  von  Kuhlman  fail 
to  take  other  opportunities  to 
repeat  his  warnings,  which,  if 
they  never  reached  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  were  almost  publicly 
known  at  Tangier.  But  Mr 
von  Kuhlman  was  suffering 
from  one  great  disadvantage 
in  his  dealings  with  the 
European  Ministers  at  Tangier 
— his  youth ;  and  at  more  than 
one  Legation  there  was  a  sort 
of  pitying  condescension  that 
he  was  attempting  to  discuss 
such  important  matters  at  all. 
"One  cannot  treat  him  too 
seriously,"  said  one  of  the 
European  representatives  to 
the  writer;  "he  is  very  young, 
and  is  playing  his  own  game. 
If  one  took  too  much  notice 
of  what  he  said,  one  might 
damage  his  career  by  getting 
him  into  trouble  with  his 
Government."  They  did  not 
realise,  these  representatives 
then,  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  one  strong  man 
amongst  them,  in  spite  of  his 
lack  of  years,  who  was  not 
only  carrying  out  the  instruc- 


tions of  his  Government  to  the 
letter,  but  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  initiator  of  the 
German  policy  in  Morocco. 
You  were  wrong  not  to  listen 
to  him  in  November  of  last 
year,  Monsieur  St  Kene- 
Taillandier ! 

We  know  now  that  the 
ignoring  of  Germany  by  France 
was  part  and  parcel  of  Monsieur 
Delcasse's  personal  scheme. 
Count  Donnersmarck  has  made 
public  how,  invited  by  the  Em- 
peror to  an  interview  while 
passing  through  Berlin,  Mon- 
sieur Delcasse  replied  that  he 
regretted  he  had  not  time.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
who,  for  personal  reasons,  can- 
not find  time  while  in  a  foreign 
capital  to  visit  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  being  intrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  his  position  en- 
tails. He  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  Kaiser  did  not 
wish  to  receive  him  as  Mon- 
sieur Delcasse,  but  as  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  France. 

Nor  was  France  making  head- 
way the  while  in  Morocco.  A 
Special  Mission  was  being  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  Fez  to  in- 
form the  Sultan  of  the  reforms 
that  the  French  Government 
intended  to  introduce  into  his 
country.  There  were  many 
delays,  and  this  Mission,  which, 
to  have  proved  effective,  should 
have  started  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Agree- 
ment by  the  French  Chambers 
in  October  of  last  year,  did  not 
leave  Tangier  until  the  end  of 
January  1905.  And  even  before 
its  start  there  were  clear  indi- 
cations that  all  was  not  going 
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well.  The  Sultan,  on  the 
grounds  of  economy,  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  of  dis- 
missing the  foreign  military 
officers  in  his  employ,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  French  Mili- 
tary Mission.  This  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  France,  who 
was  cheerily  discussing  already 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Moor- 
ish army  under  French  officers. 
The  Quai  d'Orsay  put  its  foot 
down,  and  gave  orders  to  all 
the  French  subjects  in  Fez,  in- 
cluding the  consul,  to  with- 
draw from  the  capital.  The 
British  Government  loyally  fol- 
lowed suite,  and  issued  similar 
instructions  to  the  British  con- 
sul. The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
trary, ordered  theirs  to  remain. 
Never  was  a  clearer  indication 
given  of  Germany's  intentions 
— only  once  more  to  be  neglected 
in  Paris.  The  Sultan  apologised, 
and  the  affair  blew  over,  and 
the  Special  Mission,  which  had 
during  the  crisis  postponed  its 
departure,  once  more  made  its 
preparations  for  a  start.  This 
incident,  which  gave  the  French 
a  chance  of  gauging  the  opinion 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  Maghzen, 
was  followed  by  a  second  which 
should  have  given  them  an 
equal  insight  into  the  senti- 
ments of  the  tribesmen.  It 
had  been  known  in  Tangier 
for  some  time,  and  continually 
denied  in  the  French  Press,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the 
mountain  tribes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tangier  not  to  allow  the 
French  Mission  to  proceed 
through  their  districts.  Such 
action  had  never  been  known 
in  the  history  of  Morocco,  and 
was  the  clearest  of  indications 
as  to  public  opinion.  Eventu- 


ally even  the  French  Legation 
were  persuaded  of  the  existence 
of  this  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  tribes,  which  the  Moorish 
Government  never  denied,  and 
the  Special  Mission  was  obliged 
to  proceed  by  sea  to  Laraiche, 
and  thence  overland  to  Fez,  in 
spite  of  the  large  cavalry  escort 
which  accompanied  it.  It  was 
not  a  brilliant  start  for  the  re- 
storers of  order  in  Morocco. 

While  the  French  Minister 
was  still  on  the  road  to  the 
capital  the  Sultan  played  the 
first  card  of  the  game.  He 
summoned  from  all  over 
Morocco  a  Council  of  Notables. 
He  had  realised  that  serious 
negotiations  with  the  French 
Minister  incurred  more  respon- 
sibility on  his  part  than  his 
weakened  position  rendered 
prudent.  He  summoned  a 
parliament,  on  whose  shoul- 
ders he  intended  to  lay  the 
responsibility  for  the  refusal  of 
the  French  demands.  At  the 
same  moment  a  little  rumour, 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
reached  Tangier — the  rumour 
of  a  German  rapprochement 
with  the  Sultan.  It  gave  the 
writer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  prophetic  telegram  to '  The 
Times '  —  the  eventual  failure 
of  France,  a  German  rap- 
prochement, and  a  complete 
change  of  the  situation  in 
Morocco  within  two  months. 

In  exactly  two  months  to 
the  very  day  the  Kaiser  visited 
Tangier ! 

Still  the  French  remained 
blind  to  the  real  situation. 
They  would  not  perceive  that 
a  wave  of  anti-French  feeling 
had  spread  through  Morocco, 
in  the  face  of  which  neither 
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the  Sultan,  the  Maghzen,  nor 
the  Council  of  Notables  could 
have  accepted  the  French 
proposals.  Monsieur  St  Rene- 
Taillandier's  reports  from  Fez 
were  optimistic :  the  Maghzen 
was  discussing  the  French 
proposals  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit ;  they  agreed  in  principle 
with  everything ;  they  were  on 
the  point  of  accepting  the 
proffered  assistance  of  France. 
Yet  any  one — everyone — who 
knew  the  country  perceived 
that  French  policy  was  doomed 
to  failure,  though  any  one  who 
ventured  to  hint  at  such  a 
collapse  was  attacked  as  per- 
sonally hostile  to  French  aims. 
On  March  31  the  Kaiser 
visited  Tangier.  The  report 
of  this  intended  visit  had  only 
been  made  public  a  week  or 
so  before,  and  had  created  no 
little  sensation.  '  The  Times ' 
fully  realised  its  importance 
at  that  juncture,  though  the 
French  Press  persuaded  itself, 
if  not  its  readers,  that  it  was 
only  as  a  tourist  anxious  to 
see  the  curiosities  of  Tangier 
that  William  II.  was  coming. 
The  visit  caused  great  enthu- 
siasm in  Tangier.  The  Sultan 
gave  unlimited  credit  for  the 
decoration  of  the  town,  and  the 
local  officials  whitewashed  all 
the  picturesque  old  ruins.  The 
Spanish  population,  like  one 
man,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
publicly  and  privately  decor- 
ated every  available  space. 
The  Moors  were  lavish  in 
arches,  flowers,  and  flags.  The 
British  colony  erected  an  arch 
to  Queen  Victoria's  grandson 
—  and  Tangier,  dirty,  smelly, 
picturesque  Tangier,  was  un- 
recognisable. The  decorations 


were  extraordinary,  the  very 
houses  of  the  town  being 
hidden  in  draperies  and  flowers, 
—  and  there  are  flowers  in 
Tangier  in  spring,  —  and  the 
Emperor  passed  from  the  quay 
to  the  German  Legation  under 
half  a  mile  of  arches  and  fes- 
toons, amongst  a  crowd  un- 
equalled alike  for  its  pictur- 
esqueness  and  its  orderliness. 
Even  the  mountain  tribes,  who 
flocked  down  in  their  thousands, 
stood  exactly  where  they  were 
told  to  stand,  and  fired  volley 
after  volley  of  welcome  as  his 
Majesty  passed  by. 

A  strong  east  wind  was  blow- 
ing which  delayed  the  Kaiser's 
landing,  and  as  he  was  obliged 
to  be  in  Gibraltar  before  sun- 
set, it  curtailed  the  programme 
of  his  visit.  Much  capital  was 
made  in  France  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  time 
to  visit  the  native  officials,  but 
surely  he  had  said  enough  to 
them  in  his  short  speech  at 
the  German  Legation — a  speech 
which  was  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  the  writer,  reported 
by  telegram  to  '  The  Times,' 
and  its  correctness  denied  next 
day  by  all  the  French  Press. 

There  have  been  many  criti- 
cisms and  many  comments  on 
the  propriety  of  the  Emperor's 
visit  to  Tangier,  not  a  few 
couched  in  language  as  un- 
diplomatic as  it  was  unjust. 
The  whole  reason  of  the  visit 
can  be  given  in  very  few  words. 
Monsieur  Delcasse  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  intentional 
ignoring  of  Germany  in  Europe 
in  1904.  The  Kaiser  made 
none  of  his  ignoring  of  France 
in  Morocco  in  1905.  Monsieur 
Delcasse  had  refused  to  visit 
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the  Emperor  in  Berlin,  but  his 
subsequent  policy  gave  the 
opportunity  to  the  Kaiser  to 
visit  Tangier.  "If  Monsieur 
Delcasse,"  said  a  French  jour- 
nal published  in  Tangier, 
"could  not  remember  that 
Germany  existed  as  a  Power 
in  Europe,  he  should  have  tied 
a  knot  in  his  pocket-handker- 
chief." 

If  Monsieur  St  Rene-Tail- 
landier's  chances  in  Fez  had 
been  small  before  the  German 
Emperor's  visit  to  Tangier, 
they  were  worthless  now.  The 
event  caused  throughout  Mor- 
occo a  feeling  as  akin  to  en- 
thusiasm as  the  Moors  are 
capable  of — and  the  wave  of 
an ti- French  feeling  increased. 
Weeks  slipped  by  and  the 
French  Press  still  harped  on 
eventual  success,  though  mean- 
while Count  von  Tattenbach 
had  been  hurriedly  sent  by  the 
Kaiser  on  a  Special  Mission  to 
Fez,  and  France  and  Germany 
found  themselves  face  to  face 
at  the  Moorish  Court.  Mon- 
sieur St  Rene-Taillandier  sank 
with  insignificance  before  the 
German  envoy. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said 
as  to  the  point  of  view  adopted 
throughout,  and  still  adhered 
to,  by  the  German  Government. 
The  relations  of  the  Powers 
vis-h-vis  the  Sultan  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Convention  of 
Madrid  (1880),  and  a  series  of 
commercial  treaties  granted  at 
different  periods  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  Powers, 
and  accepted  in  every  ease  as 
pertaining  to  all  the  Powers 
alike,  on  the  understanding  of 
the  most  favoured  nation's 
clause  in  the  Madrid  Conven- 


tion, which  means  that  no 
favours  or  privileges  should  be 
accepted  or  granted  to  any 
one  Power  which  should  not 
be  shared  in  by  all  the  Powers. 
It  is  on  this  Clause  XVII.  of  the 
Madrid  Convention  that  Ger- 
many bases  her  claim  for  all 
nations  to  share  in  any  privi- 
leges France  may  obtain  in 
Morocco.  Its  general  purport 
has  never  been  questioned  be- 
fore the  present  crisis,  when 
France  and  England  claimed 
that  as  the  Convention  of 
Madrid  was  called  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  determining 
the  status  of  "  protection "  in 
Morocco,  no  clause  of  the 
Convention  could  be  referred 
to  general  principles.  This 
view  is  a  most  dangerous  one. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this 
clause  has  been  claimed  by 
various  Powers  at  various  times 
in  its  widest  views,  and  it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  note  that 
at  Madrid  itself  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  French  delegate 
and  unanimously  agreed  upon. 
The  attempt  to  detract  from 
its  wider  meaning  at  once  gave 
Germany  a  still  stronger  stand- 
point of  action.  If,  she  argued, 
the  Powers  are  agreed  that 
this  clause  only  refers  to  the 
question  of  protection,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
German  Government  from  ob- 
taining from  the  Sultan  any 
kind  of  privileges  or  conces- 
sions which  will  not  be  partici- 
pated in  by  the  other  Powers, 
for  in  that  case  the  "most 
favoured  nation's  "  clause  ceases 
to  exist.  The  argument  was 
unanswerable.  Either  there 
was  or  there  was  not  a  "mort 
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favoured  nation's  clause"  be- 
tween the  Powers  and  Morocco. 
If  there  was,  then  Germany 
claimed  equal  privileges  with 
France;  if  there  was  not,  she 
was  in  the  position  to  obtain 
almost  any  concessions  she 
might  apply  for. 

The  British  Government, 
which  had  with  absolute  and 
unfailing  loyalty  supported 
France,  as  bound  to  do  by  the 
Agreement,  determined  to  give 
her  the  moral  support  of  the 
presence  of  the  British  Minister 
in  Fez.  Mr  Gerard  Lowther, 
who  had  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore taken  over  the  Tangier 
Legation,  was  ordered  hurriedly 
to  go  on  a  Special  Mission  to 
Fez,  and  left  Tangier  for  the 
capital  on  May  22. 

The  news  of  the  impending 
visit  of  an  ally  of  France  de- 
termined the  Sultan  to  refuse 
the  French  proposals  at  once. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  British  Mission 
the  writer  telegraphed  to  '  The 
Times '  a  draft  of  the  Sultan's 
proposed  refusal  of  the  French 
demands,  and  the  information 
that  his  Majesty  would  prob- 
ably deliver  the  document  to  the 
French  Minister  immediately 
before  Mr  Lowther's  entry  into 
Fez.  He  was  correct  in  both 
cases.  Mr  Lowther  arrived  at 
the  capital  to  find  his  Mission 
useless.  The  Sultan  had  two 
days  previously  definitely  re- 
fused the  French  demands,  and 
had  announced  his  intention  of 
inviting  a  conference  of  the 
European  Powers  to  meet  at 
Tangier!  The  day  after  the 
publication  of  the  news  of 
the  Sultan's  intentions,  'The 
Times  '  correspondent  at  Paris 
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communicated  the  following 
words  to  that  paper :  "  The 
rumours  coming  from  Tan- 
gier as  to  the  failure  of 
Mons.  St  B-ene  -  Taillandier's 
Mission  are  at  complete  vari- 
ance with  facts.  ...  It  is 
totally  untrue  that  he  has 
reason  to  be  disappointed  with 
what  he  has  done  so  far,  or 
that  he  has  any  grounds  to 
anticipate  eventual  failure." 
One  recognises  the  usual 
official  communication  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  in  those  strange 
words.  If  Monsieur  St  Rene- 
Taillandier  had  at  the  end  of 
May  no  grounds  to  anticipate 
failure,  he  must  be  possessed 
of  a  happily  optimistic  nature, 
but  the  writer  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Monsieur  St 
Kene-Taillandier's  opinion  was, 
in  this  case,  invented  in  official 
quarters  in  Paris. 

It  was  an  annoying  situation 
for  the  British  Mission,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that 
Mr  Lowther  let  the  Sultan 
know  it ;  but  unfortunately  our 
own  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  Sultan  and  Morocco  in 
general  had  not  been  such  as 
to  cause  his  Majesty  to  place 
great  reliance  in  us.  After 
repeated  protestations  of  our 
intention  to  maintain  our 
hereditary  friendship  with  the 
Moors,  after  repeated  denials 
of  the  negotiations  of  an  Anglo- 
French  Agreement,  the  Sultan 
had  been  one  day  informed 
that  we  had  deliberately  ex- 
changed him  and  his  interests 
for  privileges  in  Egypt !  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  Sultan's 
somewhat  discourteous  conduct 
in  giving  a  negative  reply  to 
the  French  Minister  before  the 
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arrival  of  the  British  Mission 
is  more  or  less  comprehensible. 
It  was  perhaps  better  real- 
ised in  Paris  than  in  London 
that  France's  failure  in  Morocco 
was   more   owing   to  her  mis- 
taken methods  than  to  German 
interference.       Had    she    con- 
sulted Germany  after  the  sign- 
ing   of     the    Franco  -  Spanish 
Agreement,  as  Germany  fully 
expected  to  be  consulted,  there 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  a 
compromise   could    have    been 
arrived  at  which  would   have 
left    France    full     powers     in 
Morocco.      There    are    several 
other  parts  of  the  world  where 
Germany  could  have  been  re- 
paid for  her  goodwill  in  North  - 
West  Africa,  just  as  England 
accepted  concessions  in  Egypt 
for   hers.     Russia  was   not   at 
that  time  hopelessly  defeated, 
and    Germany's    isolation   was 
marked.       Foreign     policy     is 
always  influenced  by  situations 
and     opportunities,     and     the 
Minister  who  neglected  either 
would   be   unworthy  to  direct 
the     affairs     of     his     country. 
Because  France  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  propitiating  Germany 
in  1904,  there  was  no  need  that 
Germany  should   lose   the   op- 
portunity of  getting  something 
out  of  France  in  1905. 

But  France's  failure  in 
Morocco  is  not  solely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  neglected 
her  opportunities  in  Europe. 
Her  policy  in  Morocco  has 
been  vacillating  and  weak. 
She  made  one  mistake  after 
another.  She  alternately  ca- 
joled and  threatened  ;  she 
wounded  the  Sultan's  feelings 
without  obtaining  the  desired 
result  of  inspiring  him  with 


fear.     In  her  proposed  scheme 
of  reforms  she  dealt  with  sub- 
jects   that   should   have    been 
postponed  for  years.     Monsieur 
St  Rene-Taillandier  bored  the 
Sultan,  the  Maghzen,  and  the 
Council  of  Notables  with  aca- 
demic discourses  on  the  advan- 
tages of  banks  and  on  financial 
questions.       Instead    of    com- 
mencing from  the  coast  towns, 
ready  for  reform,  and  in  many 
cases  anxious  for  it  in  so  far  as 
it  would  tend  to  render  life  and 
property  secure,  he  proposed  at 
one  stroke  to  change  the  habi- 
tudes  and   the   morals   of  the 
Maghzen — to  rid  them,  in  fact, 
of  all  the  privileges  that  anarchy 
and  misrule  bring  to  unscrup- 
ulous viziers.       It  was  a  pro- 
gramme far  too  inclusive,   too 
complicated,  and  too  sweeping 
ever  to  have  met  with  success. 
The    secrecy   with   which    the 
French   Government    guarded, 
and  still  guards,  the  details  of 
these  proposals,  added  to   the 
general  mistrust.     Why,  it  was 
argued,  if  France's  object  was 
to   maintain    the    integrity   of 
Morocco,  and  to  work  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Europeans 
and  natives  alike,  did  she  not 
make    public    her    scheme    of 
reforms  ?      Mystery   bred   sus- 
picion,   and     suspicion    raised 
hatred.     Even  had  the  Sultan 
desired    to    acquiesce    in    the 
French  demands  he  was  power- 
less in  the  face  of  public  opinion 
to  do  so. 

Nor  had  the  French  any 
fait  accompli  to  appeal  to  in 
case  of  need.  Months  had 
passed  without  their  even 
stirring  a  hand  to  render  pos- 
sible of  accomplishment  their 
responsibility  —  so  willingly 
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undertaken — for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of 
French  and  British  subjects. 
England  had,  on  France  mak- 
ing this  engagement,  with- 
drawn the  British  warship  that 
had  been  stationed  in  Tangier 
Bay  to  be  ready  to  protect,  in 
case  of  need,  the  British  sub- 
jects. Two  French  cruisers 
remained  in  the  anchorage  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  French 
and  English.  It  was  only  an 
accident  that  led  it  to  be  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no 
means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  French  Legation — 
responsible  for  general  security 
— and  these  vessels  after  dark. 
The  port  at  Tangier  is  closed 
at  sunset,  the  gates  locked  and 
the  keys  taken  away.  From 
sunset  to  sunrise  the  whole 
European  population  could 
have  been  massacred  without 
the  fact  being  known  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  Power  which 
had  undertaken  to  protect 
them.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  since  that  date  the 
French  keep  a  signalman 
ashore,  and  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  ships  being 
of  use  if  their  services  should 
be  required. 

One  could  quote  a  dozen 
instances  in  which  their  policy 
was  wrong,  though  to  hint  so 
at  the  time,  as  the  writer 
ventured  to  do,  only  resulted 
in  accusations  of  anti-French 
sentiments.  No  more  gross 
mistake,  perhaps,  was  made 
than  in  the  case  of  Sid 
Menebhi,  who  had  been  the 
Moorish  Minister  of  War.  As 
a  British  -  protected  subject, 
he  would  have  given  the 
French  his  support  as  the 


friends  of  England.  But  he 
was  accused  of  anti- French 
views,  an  accusation  which 
was  true  at  the  time  that  his 
policy  was  being  directed  by 
the  British  Legation  in  the 
days — not  so  long  ago — when 
the  relations  of  England  and 
France  in  Morocco  were  any- 
thing but  friendly.  The  French 
desired  to  let  him  see  their 
power  by  accomplishing  his 
fall ;  and  intended  later  to 
show  him  their  magnanimity 
by  reinstating  him.  The  first 
was  not  difficult,  for  England 
had  practically  abandoned  him 
to  the  humours,  or  ill-humours, 
of  the  French  Legation.  The 
result  was  that  they  obtained 
the  removal  from  the  Moorish 
Court  of  the  one  man  who 
could  have,  and  who  would 
have,  influenced  the  Sultan  on 
their  behalf.  He  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Sultan  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  property, 
his  family  and  his  dependants 
were  thrown  into  prison. 

Seldom  has  a  country  had 
such  an  opportunity  as  that 
which  was  open  to  France  in 
Morocco.  It  was  within  her 
power  to  introduce  law  and 
order  into  a  land  ravaged  by 
civil  war  and  given  over  to 
anarchy  and  lawlessness.  It 
was  a  task  that  should  have 
called  forth  all  the  civilising 
element  which  we  know  France 
possesses  to  so  large  an  extent. 
It  was  a  task  which,  if  she  had 
undertaken  it  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  which  such  a  work 
necessitates,  would  have  re- 
ceived the  moral  support  of  the 
whole  world.  But  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  rode  rough- 
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shod  over  the  amour  propre  of 
the  one  great  Power  in  Europe 
that  could  impede  his  course, 
only  to  wound  the  feelings  and 
to  raise  the  suspicions  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  people  of  Mo- 
rocco, whom  it  should  have  been 
his  one  endeavour  to  appease. 

We  know  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Monsieur  Delcasse  fell 
from  power :  his  bubble  had 
burst.  Excellent  as  he  had 
been  in  other  affairs,  a  friend 
of  peace  and  a  friend  of  Eng- 
land, he  allowed  his  personal 
feelings,  his  hatred  of  Germany 
and  his  intense  belief  in  him- 
self, to  warp  his  Morocco 
policy.  Monsieur  Rouvier  took 
over  the  direction  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  with  a  delicacy 
and  tact  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  French  policy,  set  to 
work  to  extricate  his  Govern- 
ment from  the  difficult — and 
dangerous — position  into  which 
Monsieur  Delcasse  had  brought 
it.  The  ill-feeling  in  Germany 
abated,  and  what  had  for  the 
period  of  a  few  weeks  been  a 
crisis  that  threatened  the  peace 
of  Europe  passed  gradually 
into  the  channels  of  courteous 
negotiation. 

It  must  be  satisfactory  to 
France,  it  is  certainly  satis- 
factory to  England,  that  a 
crisis  so  acute  has  done  noth- 


ing to  weaken  the  entente 
which  so  happily  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 
Whether  Germany's  action  was 
aimed  at  that  mark,  is  none  of 
the  writer's  affair.  His  en- 
deavour here  has  been  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  from  its 
Moroccan  point  of  view,  eav- 
ing  to  those  more  versed  in 
the  world's  politics  the  draw- 
ing of  their  own  deductions. 
But  though  the  question  of 
Morocco  has  lost  much  of  its 
actual  importance  for  England, 
by  her  withdrawal  from  any 
active  participation  in  the 
policy  of  that  country,  we  have 
had,  and  will  have  again  in 
the  future,  rare  opportunities 
of  showing  to  France  our  ab- 
solute loyalty  to  the  terms  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement, 
by  giving  her  our  diplomatic 
support  in  whatever  line  the 
French  Government  may  con- 
sider best  to  adopt,  whether  it 
be  at  a  conference  of  the 
European  Powers  or  otherwise ; 
and  the  amicable  lines  of  the 
discussion  now  proceeding  be- 
tween Paris  and  Berlin  seem 
likely  to  leave  France  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  the 
future  of  Morocco — a  part  in 
which  all  her  well-wishers  and 
admirers  desire  her  entire 
success. 
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TIME    AND    TOBAGO. 
BY    HUGH    CLIFFORD,    C.M.G. 

"  There  was  an  old  man  of  Tobago 
Who  lived  on  rice-pudding  and  sago.    .    .    ." 


THE  old  nursery  couplet  had 
been  ringing  in  my  head  all 
night,  keeping  step  with  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  screw, 
the  two  completing  lines  elud- 
ing me — as  they  elude  me  yet 
— with  a  maddening  agility, 
and  I  awoke  with  the  words 
still  chiming  in  my  brain.  I 
awoke,  too,  to  a  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  the  ship  was  at 
rest,  — that  Tobago  had  been 
reached,  and  that  the  bay 
wherein  we  lay  at  anchor,  into 
whose  placid  waters  I  could 
hear  the  pelicans  taking  splash- 
ing headers,  was  that  upon  the 
shores  of  which  stands  Scar- 
borough, the  capital  of  the 
island.  I  dressed  quickly  and 
went  on  deck,  spurred  as  of  old 
with  the  keen  desire  to  see  new 
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things,  and  so  looked  out  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  island 
made  famous  to  our  childhood 
by  the  dietary  exploits  of  the 
harmless  pudding  -  eater,  the 
details  of  whose  later  adven- 
tures my  treacherous  memory 
still  -refused  to  surrender. 

Immediately  in  front  of  me 
the  houses  of  Scarborough 
clung  to  the  side  of  a  low  hill 
and  clambered  up  its  slopes, 
the  roofs  of  gray  shingles  or 
red  tiles  prickling  up  through 
the  mass  of  greenery  which, 
half  smothering  them,  fell  in  a 
sheer  wall  to  the  deep  blue 
of  the  bay.  Here  and  there 
a  hut  stood  out  wholly  re- 
vealed, as  though  it  had  burst 
through  the  foliage  and  had 
shaken  itself  free  of  leaves  and 
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branches ;  elsewhere  a  shingle 
wall  was  visible,  the  faded 
squares  of  wood  looking  as 
though  the  entire  building  had 
been  roughly  tacked  together 
with  a  packing  -  needle  ;  the 
substantial  Government  offices, 
with  the  slender  flag -mast 
flanking  them,  rose  promin- 
ently above  their  neighbours, 
but  for  the  rest  the  little  town 
was  mostly  veiled  from  sight 
by  that  marvellous  drapery  of 
drooping  palm  -  fronds  and 
clustering  leafy  boughs.  To 
my  left,  round  the  curve  of  the 
bay,  the  land  ran  off  into  the 
distance  —  a  line  of  yellow 
beach,  with  a  fringe  of  cocoa-nut 
palms  dividing  it  from  the  low, 
grass-grown  hills  behind.  On 
my  right,  the  long  shoulder  of 
another  grassy  hill  sloped  up- 
ward from  the  roofs  of  Scar- 
borough to  an  eminence 
crowned  by  an  ancient  fort 
now  crumbling  to  decay, — a 
fort  whereof  the  dismantled 
defences  and  the  rows  of  big 
guns,  innocuous  and  obsolete, 
looked  like  the  ragged  jaws  of 
a  monster,  once  terrible  and 
destructive,  now  grown  im- 
potent through  age.  Farther 
inland  again  rose  other  hills, 
their  sides  yellow -green  with 
fading  grasses  and  set  with 
tangles  of  low  scrub,  and  upon 
the  crest  of  the  highest  of  these 
were  visible  the  earthworks 
from  behind  which,  once  long 
ago,  the  guns  of  France  pound- 
ed at  the  British  fort  which 
belched  answering  flame  yonder 
half  a  mile  across  that  green 
and  now  somnolent  valley. 

Time  and  Tobago!  This 
lovely  tropic  isle  is  packed 
with  history,  for  she  has  seen 


days  good  and  bad,  many 
masters  of  many  nationalities, 
ups  and  downs  of  fortune, 
wealth  and  poverty,  prosperity 
and  sore  distress,  glory  and  hu- 
miliation, and  a  hundred  other 
contrasts  more  acute  than  those 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
corners  of  our  world,  since  that 
time,  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  Spaniard, 
first  of  all  our  race,  looked  from 
afar  upon  her  forest-clad  up- 
lands. If  this  were  some 
scarce  -  trodden  islet  of  the 
Eastern  Seas  bursting  now  for 
the  first  time  from  aeon -long 
obscurity,  hopes  might  well  run 
high  for  the  brilliancy  of  her 
future,  so  fair  she  is,  so  fertile 
and  so  beautiful.  But  to-day 
she  is  oppressed  by  the  splen- 
dour of  her  past.  The  tide  of 
the  years  has  lifted  her  up, 
has  borne  her  high  on  a  wave- 
crest  of  glory  and  prosperity, 
and  then  ebbing  has  left  her 
a  shattered  derelict.  She  is 
an  island  of  graves,  of  ruins,  of 
memories,  of  haunting  shadows 
of  what  has  been ;  and  depressed 
by  the  tradition  of  all  that 
once  was  hers,  of  all  that  time 
has  filched  from  her,  hope 
flickers  and  fears  to  burst  into 
flame. 

This  is  an  isle  of  ghosts. 
Her  shores  and  hills,  her  de- 
caying towns,  her  wastes  of 
grass-grown  upland,  her  quiet, 
shady  woods,  all  are  haunted 
by  the  memories  of  men  and 
women  of  many  races  who 
have  made  of  them  their  home, 
and  to-day  as  you  ride  through 
the  land  it  seems  to  the  im- 
agination to  be  filled  by  the 
whispered  sounds  of  spirit 
voices. 
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Of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Tobago  nothing  is  known,  and 
barely  a  trace  remains.  The 
doomed  Carib  race,  which  else- 
where has  been  absorbed  or 
blotted  out  by  men  of  sterner 
breeds,  probably  peopled  To- 
bago once,  as  it  peopled  so 
many  islands  of  the  middle 
western  Atlantic ;  but  since 
first  history,  as  we  understand 
it,  began,  this  little  fragment 
of  rock  and  loam,  set  eternally 
in  the  summer  seas,  has  held 
no  native,  indigenous  popula- 
tion. Occasionally  stone  im- 
plements are  found,  proving 
that  in  prehistoric  times  a 
people,  to  whose  forgotten  ex- 
istence these  rude  tools  alone 
bear  witness,  roamed  along  the 
shores  and  through  the  forests 
of  Tobago ;  and  from  Trinidad, 
the  peaks  of  whose  mountains 
are  visible  from  Scarborough, 
wandering  bands  of  Caribs 
made  occasional  descents  upon 
its  coasts.  It  was  such  a 
visitation  as  this  which,  in 
1625,  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  English  settlement  from 
Barbados  —  an  incident  that 
possibly  suggested  to  Defoe 
the  arrival  of  the  savages 
with  their  prisoner  Man 
Friday,  since  that  author  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have 
used  descriptions  of  Tobago 
as  the  background  for  his 
'Robinson  Crusoe.' 

Be  this  how  it  may,  the  first 
British  navigators  to  land  in 
Tobago  came  thither  in  1580, 
and  found  the  island  unin- 
habited. No  settlement  was 
established,  though  in  that 
year  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  island,  and 
James  I.,  and  his  son  after 


him,  claimed  Tobago  as  an 
appanage  of  the  English 
crown.  The  latter  sovereign 
made  a  present  of  the  island 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in 
1628,  after  the  colony  from 
Barbados  had  come  to  a  bloody 
end ;  but  volunteer  settlers 
were  not,  apparently,  forth- 
coming, and  the  new  owner 
was  unable  to  make  any  use 
of  the  gift.  Four  years  later, 
however,  three  hundred  people 
from  Flushing,  ignoring  British 
claims  in  the  fashion  which  the 
international  courtesy  of  that 
day  made  usual,  landed  in 
Tobago,  called  the  place  "New 
Walcheren,"  started  a  colony, 
and  in  less  than  twelve 
months  were  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled by  a  handful  of  Span- 
iards from  Trinidad,  aided  by 
Indian  war-parties.  The  sub- 
sequent adventures  of  the  men 
of  Flushing  is  not  recorded, 
for  the  "three  hundred  persons" 
drop  back  into  the  oblivion 
from  which  they  had  emerged 
but  for  a  moment,  and  the 
waves  of  time  close  over  their 
heads. 

In  1642  the  Duke  of  Cour- 
land— the  Ruler  of  the  Baltic 
State,  which  was  at  that  time 
practically  independent  of  the 
Czar  —  fitted  out  two  ships 
which  sailed  for  Tobago,  and 
chose  as  the  site  of  a  new 
colony  the  spot  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island  which  re- 
tains the  name  of  Courland 
Bay  even  to  this  day.  The 
colony  was  duly  formed,  though 
its  success  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  pronounced ;  and  in 
1654  a  second  Dutch  expedi- 
tion set  out  from  Flushing 
and  formed  a  settlement  upon 
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the  southern  coast  of  Tobago. 
Although  divided  from  one 
another  by  only  a  few  miles 
of  forest-covered  hills,  the  two 
colonies  maintained  friendly  re- 
lations for  a  space;  but  in 
1658  the  Dutch  attacked  the 
Courlanders  and  routed  them 
utterly.  Once  more  the  van- 
quished disappear  from  the 
scene,  without  a  hint  to  in- 
dicate what  was  their  fate  or 
what  their  subsequent  adven- 
tures. Evidently  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  not  a  good 
period  during  which  to  find 
oneself  upon  the  losing  side — 
more  especially  if  the  scene 
of  defeat  chanced  to  be  a 
remote  island  of  the  West. 

It  was  about  this  time  that 
Louis  XIV.  asserted  a  claim, 
in  the  name  of  France,  to 
Tobago,  —  the  French  being 
the  fifth  European  nation,  if 
the  predatory  Spanish  expedi- 
tion of  1632  be  taken  into 
account,  which  had  concerned 
itself  with  the  ownership  of 
this  little  island.  This  claim 
appears  to  have  been  based 
upon  nothing  sounder  than 
the  purely  general  and  acquisi- 
tive principles  of  that  land- 
grabbing  age;  but  the  mer- 
chant of  Flushing,  Adrian 
Lampsius,  who  had  sent  out 
the  expedition  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Tobago  in  1654, 
thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce 
and  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  from 
whose  hands  he  received  the 
title  of  Baron  de  Tobago. 

Under  the  protection  of  so 
powerful  an  overlord  the  hon- 
est Dutch  merchants  probably 
promised  themselves  a  period 
of  peace ;  but  in  1664  the  Duke 


of  Courland,  who  had  been  held 
a  prisoner  for  some  years  by 
the  King  of  Sweden,  was  re- 
leased, and  at  once  made  use 
of  his  liberty  to  demand  the 
restitution  of  Tobago  from  the 
Dutch.  This  was,  of  course, 
refused  (among  the  prehensile 
folk  of  Holland  it  is  not  a 
national  failing  to  surrender 
too  easily  that  which  has  been 
once  acquired),  and  the  ag- 
grieved Duke  sought  redress 
at  the  hands  of  Charles  II. 
of  England,  of  all  unlikely 
allies.  Charles  promptly  pre- 
sented the  Duke  with  a  grant 
of  the  island  of  Tobago,  to 
which  was  attached  the  sole 
condition  that  it  should  be 
colonised  exclusively  by  British 
subjects. 

Armed  with  this  document, 
the  Duke  set  to  work  to  organ- 
ise a  filibustering  expedition, 
certain  merchants  of  London 
aiding  him  in  his  plans  on  a 
purely  business  basis ;  and  in 
1666  four  vessels  left  the 
Thames,  and,  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance, obtained  possession  of 
the  island  —  the  Dutch  Com- 
mandant and  his  garrison  of 
150  men  being  taken  prisoners. 
In  the  same  year  the  English 
admiral,  Sir  John  Harnian, 
gained  a  victory  off  the  shores 
of  Tobago  over  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Holland; 
Bloody  Bay,  so  called  from 
the  colour  of  the  water  after 
the  battle  was  ended,  and  its 
inlet,  Dead  Man's  Bay,  on  the 
shores  of  which  the  corpses 
were  washed  up,  remaining  to 
this  day  to  bear  their  serene 
and  smiling  testimony  to  the 
ruthless  fashion  in  which  the 
strife  was  waged. 
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The  triumph  of  England  in 
Tobago,  however,  was  destined 
on  this  occasion  to  be  short- 
lived, for  before  the  year  was 
out  M.  Vincent,  the  French 
Governor  of  Grenada,  sent  a 
tiny  force  of  "  five-and-twenty 
well  -  armed  volunteers  with 
two  drums,"  which,  by  what  in 
modern  times  we  should  call 
a  skilful  piece  of  "bluff,"  suc- 
ceeded in  cowing  the  British 
commander  into  ignominious 
surrender.  This  reads  like  a 
piece  of  quite  recent  history, 
and  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  gentle  art  of  "hands- 
upping" — the  journalists  not- 
withstanding— is  by  no  means 
a  wholly  fin  de  sibcle  acquire- 
ment of  our  race. 

The  French,  however,  appear 
to  have  attached  but  little  im- 
portance to  Tobago,  save  as  a 
means  of  "scoring  off"  the 
English,  for  possession  of  the 
island  was  suffered  to  pass 
once  more  to  the  Dutch,  after 
the  French  had  destroyed  by 
fire  all  the  buildings  then  ex- 
isting on  its  shores.  Six  years 
later  the  British,  under  Sir 
Tobias  Bridges,  swooped  down 
upon  Tobago,  took  it  from  the 
Dutch,  and  carried  away  more 
than  400  white  prisoners  and 
a  similar  number  of  negroes ; 
all  of  whom,  it  is  probable, 
were  distributed,  according  to 
the  gentle  custom  of  the  time, 
among  the  British  plantations, 
there  to  work  out  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives  as  slaves, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or 
age  or  sex  or  colour. 

In  spite  of  this  "regrettable 
incident,"  however,  the  Dutch, 
with  characteristic  tenacity, 
speedily  resettled  Tobago,  and 


the  new  colony  was  flourishing 
apace  when,  in  1677,  the  sturdy 
Hollanders  found  that  they  had 
to  deal  with  yet  another  enemy. 
The  foe  this  time  was  France, 
a  filibustering  fleet  of  that 
nation,  under  the  command  of 
the  Comte-d'Estrees,  making  a 
sudden  descent  upon  the  island. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  several 
Dutch  ships  were  in  port,  and 
fierce  battle  was  done  between 
them  and  the  French  vessels, 
what  time  a  formidable  land- 
ing-party from  the  latter  de- 
livered an  assault  upon  the 
Dutch  stronghold  ashore.  From 
both  encounters  the  Hollanders 
emerged  triumphant,  d'Estrees 
losing  his  ship,  the  Gloriam,  of 
seventy  guns,  which  was  blown 
up,  while  two  other  smaller 
vessels  were  stranded,  the  land- 
ing-party being  at  the  same 
time  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
350  men  killed  and  wounded. 
It  was,  in  fact,  what  is  pop- 
ularly called  a  "bad  break" 
from  d'Estrees'  point  of  view, 
and  that  wise  man  was  quick 
to  recognise  the  fact.  He 
stayed  only  to  pick  up  as  much 
of  the  broken  bits  as  could 
hurriedly  be  garnered,  and 
then  set  sail  for  France  with- 
out more  ado,  though  home- 
comings in  those  days  had  few 
attractions  for  the  discredited 
hero.  France,  he  knew,  how- 
ever, would  not  lightly  accept 
such  a  blow  in  the  face  as  the 
Dutchmen  had  dealt  her;  but 
a  thoroughly  efficient  weapon 
must  lie  ready  to  his  hand  if 
the  blow  was  to  be  returned 
with  interest.  Nothing  could 
be  effected  with  his  now  shat- 
tered forces,  and  to  prolong  the 
struggle  would  only  be  to  con- 
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summate  the  defeat  he  had 
already  sustained.  Accordingly 
his  ships  lurched  off  towards 
the  east,  and  presently  the 
sky-line  shut  down  over  their 
mast-heads  and  hid  them  from 
the  sight  of  the  victorious 
Dutchmen. 

The  struggle  had  been  fought 
in  ruthless  wise,  and  the  Hol- 
landers had  suffered  in  ships 
and  men — had  suffered  heavily. 
They  knew  themselves  to  be 
cut  off  utterly  from  their  base, 
as  was  the  reckless  fashion  of 
that  adventurous  age;  they 
knew  that  it  was  vain  for 
them  to  hope  for  reinforce- 
ments; they  knew  that  a 
Frenchman  who  has  been 
wounded  in  his  national  pride 
is  the  ugliest  kind  of  French- 
man you  can  have  to  deal  with, 
and  they  knew  that  the  pride 
of  d'Estrees  and  his  fellows 
had  been  rudely  mangled.  The 
horizon  to  the  eastward  had 
swallowed  him :  all  too  soon 
it  would  yield  him  up  once 
more — refreshed,  strengthened, 
renewed — to  fight  another  and 
a  bigger  fight  with  the  balance 
of  advantage  heavily  on  his 
side.  These  were  not  cheerful 
reflections  wherewith  to  solace 
the  hours  of  suspense  and  pre- 
paration for  the  little  band  of 
lonely  Dutchmen,  and  their 
commander,  Mijnheer  Binks, 
must  have  found  that  they 
gave  furieusement  &  penser. 
The  Dutch  ships  drew  off  to 
seek  some  safe  careening  place, 
and  Mijnheer  Binks  and  his 
fellows  set  themselves  grimly 
to  the  work  of  making  prepar- 
ation for  the  fight  which  was 
like  to  be  the  last  that  many  of 
them  would  ever  see. 


He  seems  to  stand  forth  to- 
day, a  very  real  and  a  very 
human  figure,  this  resolute 
Dutch  commander  with  the 
comic-opera  name,  and  as  I 
rode  through  the  isle  which 
witnessed  his  victory,  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  anxious 
vigils,  which  saw  him  fight  his 
last  fight,  and  which  hides 
somewhere  in  its  green  breast 
the  forgotten  grave  in  which 
his  bones  were  laid  to  rest,  I 
could  picture  him  to  myself  so 
clearly  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  his  grim  ghost  might  well 
be  supposed  to  haunt  the  land 
in  which  he  passed  so  many 
strenuous  days.  In  imagina- 
tion I  could  see  him,  a  sturdy, 
squat  figure  with  tall,  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  lank  locks,  splay 
features,  an  ample  coat  of  a 
sad  hue,  and  boots  with  loosely 
sagging  tops,  jolting  on  his 
mule  up  the  hill-side,  outlined 
clearly  against  the  calm  blue 
sky.  Up  and  up  I  watched 
him  go,  his  head  bowed  in 
thought,  until,  the  summit 
reached,  he  drew  himself  erect, 
and,  shading  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  scanned  closely  the  sky- 
line to  the  east.  Many  a  time 
he  must  have  passed  thus, 
weighted  with  the  burden  of 
many  cares,  hoping  against 
hope,  and  bearing  with  grim 
fortitude  the  dull  pang  of  a 
painful  suspense,  what  time  his 
fellows  down  below  in  the 
valley  toiled  day  and  night 
to  make  strong  their  poor 
defences.  And  at  last,  upon  a 
certain  day,  as  he  looked  sea- 
ward for  the  hundredth  time, 
the  ships  of  d'Estrees  rose 
stately  out  of  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  —  stately  and 
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over  numerous.  The  time  of 
agonised  waiting  was  passed, 
suspense  was  ended,  vain  hopes 
lay  dead :  for  Mijnheer  Binks 
and  those  who  trusted  in  him 
the  tremendous  hour — the  hour 
that  comes  once,  but  only  once, 
to  every  man — had  sounded ! 

It  was  a  fierce  little  rough- 
and-tumble  that  followed,  for 
the  Frenchmen  had  the  memory 
of  a  defeat  to  efface,  and  the 
Dutchmen  had  their  backs 
against  the  wall, — a  position 
which,  as  many  of  our  country- 
men know,  makes  the  Dutch- 
man an  ugly  customer  to  tackle, 
— but  the  event  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Mijnheer  Binks 
"and  most  of  his  officers,"  as 
the  passionless  chronicle  has  it, 
were  wiped  out  of  existence, 
many  men  were  slain  and 
wounded,  and  prisoners  to  the 
number  of  300  were  borne 
away  to  France.  The  whole 
business  was  completely  wanton 
and  aimless,  however,  for  the 
Frenchmen  seem  to  have  been 
actuated  by  no  desire  to  possess 
Tobago,  and  abandoned  it  of 
their  own  free  will  barely  two 
years  after  the  day  which  saw 
Binks  and  his  followers  fight 
for  it  to  the  death. 

The  news  of  this  evacuation 
appears  to  have  filtered  through 
to  Europe,  for  in  1681  we  find 
the  undefeated  Duke  of  Cour- 
land  once  more  asserting  his 
claim,  and  the  worthy  mer- 
chants of  London  City  promot- 
ing a  company — as  we  should 
term  it  to-day  —  to  exploit 
Tobago.  The  chairman  of  the 
company,  one  Captain  John 
Poyntz,  went  to  the  length  of 
visiting  the  island,  quite  after 
the  fashion  of  the  modern 


globe  -  trotting  chairman  of 
companies,  and  on  his  return 
(still  in  humble  imitation  of  a 
later  age)  he  wrote  a  flaming 
account  of  its  beauty,  its  fer- 
tility, and  its  resources, — a  pros- 
pectus, in  fact,  —  and  offered 
to  an  adventurous  and  gullible 
public  120,000  acres  of  magni- 
ficent land  on  an  island  whose 
area  is  roughly  some  75,000 
acres !  The  widow  and  the 
orphan  and  the  country  clergy- 
man and  other  guileless  souls 
doubtless  embarked  their  six- 
pences in  the  speculation,  after 
the  manner  of  their  kind  in 
every  age,  and  with  the  cus- 
tomary result,  for  settlers  were 
not  forthcoming  in  any  num- 
bers, and  the  enterprise  proved 
a  failure,  though  I  have  my 
suspicions  that  Captain  John 
Poyntz,  unless  I  misjudge  his 
business  acumen,  proved  to 
himself  triumphantly  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Two  years  later  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed, 
and  by  one  of  its  provisions 
the  little  island  of  Tobago 
was  declared  once  for  all  to 
be  neutral  territory.  Neither 
the  -French  nor  the  British 
appear  to  have  accepted  this 
decision  altogether  loyally,  but 
it  was  not  until  1748,  some 
sixty-four  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty,  that  the 
former  again  attempted  to 
plant  a  colony  on  the  island. 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Caylus,  the 
French  Governor  of  Martinique, 
took  the  infant  settlement 
under  his  protection,  passed  a. 
law  authorising  French  sub- 
jects to  colonise  Tobago,  and 
promised  that  they  should  have 
his  support  if  it  became  neces- 
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sary  to  defend  them  from  ag- 
gression. Mr  Grenville,  the 
Governor  of  Barbados,  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation 
summoning  the  French  settlers 
to  withdraw,  and  he  sent  a 
British  frigate  to  the  island 
to  protest  against  the  action 
taken  by  France.  These 
prompt  measures  had  the  de- 
sired effect :  the  French  Gov- 
ernment disowned  their  Gov- 
ernor's action,  and  for  the 
moment  the  colony  was  with- 
drawn. Only  for  a  moment, 
however,  for  very  shortly  after- 
wards the  French  secretly  and 
unostentatiously  re-established 
their  settlement. 

Nevertheless,  Tobago  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  English  in 
1762,  during  the  war  with 
France  that  broke  out  in  1756, 
and  by  the  treaty,  signed  in 
Paris  in  1763,  it  was  at  last 
formally  declared  to  be  a  Brit- 
ish island. 

Tobago,  now  for  the  first 
time  formally  recognised  as  a 
British  colony,  was  included 
under  the  Governorship  -  in  - 
Chief  of  the  Grenadines,  and 
the  English  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  its  admin- 
istration in  their  usual  busi- 
nesslike and  methodical  fashion, 
albeit  that  was  an  age  when 
savagery  still  underlay  the  thin 
veneer  of  the  white  man's  civil- 
isation, and  ill  things  were 
done  during  the  decade  that 
followed  —  things  the  bitter 
memory  of  which  will  not 
quickly  die. 

On  November  12,  1764,  the 
first  Lieutenant  -  Governor  of 
Tobago  landed  with  his  private 
secretary  at  King's  Bay.  The 


Lieutenant  -  Governor  was  a 
certain  Mr  Browne,  his  dme 
damnte  was  a  Mr  Gibbs, — de- 
lightfully commonplace  names, 
with  a  sound  British  smack 
about  them,  and  to  me  they 
present  themselves  as  wonder- 
fully incongruous  figures  set 
ashore  thus  fortuitously  on  the 
shores  of  that  lovely  bay  which 
is,  as  it  were,  a  tiny  corner  of 
Paradise. 

Later,  the  Windward  Road 
— along  which,  as  men  in  To- 
bago tell  you  to-day  with  ad- 
miring wonder,  the  Napiers 
were  wont  to  drive  their  four- 
in-hand  up  hill  and  down  dale 
headlong  into  Scarborough — 
skirted  the  coast,  climbing  the 
promontories  and  dipping  down 
into  the  bays  for  the  whole 
length  of  this  island.  Now,  in 
an  age  less  glorious,  the  road 
has  shrunken  to  a  bridle-path, 
and  following  this  you  come, 
when  some  thirty  odd  miles 
out  from  Scarborough,  to  the 
landing-place  made  memorable 
by  the  coming  of  Messrs 
Browne  and  Gibbs.  As  you 
go,  your  sturdy  island  pony 
climbing  up  the  stiff  grades 
with  the  agility  of  a  lamp- 
lighter and  sliding  down  the 
steep  pitches  with  all  four 
hoofs  together  like  a  monkey- 
on- a -stick,  you  pass  through 
bowers  of  greenery  where  cocoa 
under  spreading  shade-trees  is 
replacing  sugar,  where  cocoa- 
nut  palms  lift  their  fronds  on 
high,  where  stately  rubber- 
trees  cluster  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  through  the  vil- 
lages— packs  of  negro  huts  in 
elaborate  dilapidation  —  sur- 
rounded by  ragged  food-plots. 
Leaving  one  village,  redolent 
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of  stale  fish  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, down  below,  with  the 
yellow  sands  and  the  calm 
sea  before  it,  and  the  banks 
of  foliage  behind,  you  clamber 
up  the  ascent,  and  as  you  halt 
to  breathe  your  pony  you  look 
out  and  down  upon  the  typi- 
cal Tobagonian  view.  King's 
Bay,  Pirate's  Bay,  Bloody  Bay, 
Dead  Man's  Bay,  Englishman's 
Bay,  Man  o'  War's  Bay, — it 
matters  not  which  of  the  half 
a  hundred  indentations  where- 
with the  long  coast  -  line  of 
Tobago  is  scalloped — each  one 
of  them  presents  a  picture 
complete  in  itself,  and  that 
picture  lives  in  the  memory 
as  the  lovely,  petulant  face 
which  this  sunny  island  pre- 
sents to  the  stranger  that 
greets  her. 

Inshore  the  line  of  the  main 
range  rises,  covered  with  forest 
— the  "  high  woods "  of  the 
West  Indies  —  majestic  and 
wonderful,  albeit  they  lack  the 
tremendous  splendour,  the 
mystery,  the  compelling  charm, 
the  brooding  melancholy  of 
those  dear  Malayan  woodlands 
which  were  for  so  many  years 
my  home.  Threading  its  way 
among  the  cocoa  -  nut  trees, 
down  in  the  sandy  bays  before 
you  and  behind,  runs  the 
narrow  brown  thread  of  bridle- 
path which,  quitting  the  flat, 
plunges  headlong  into  masses 
of  greenery  and  is  lost.  Again, 
before  you  and  behind,  the  bay 
on  either  side  is  enclosed  by  a 
bold  bluff  rising  sheer  from  the 
sea,  the  foliage  covering  it 
almost  to  the  water's  edge, 
presenting  to  the  blueness  of 
the  lapping  waves  a  wonderful 
contrast  of  colours.  Half-way 


out  in  the  bays,  perhaps,  stand 
small  groups  of  black  rocks, 
and  as  you  watch,  the  sea, 
which  all  the  while  lies  seem- 
ingly motionless,  heaves  its 
waters  slowly  against  their 
dripping  sides,  and  draws  them 
off  again  in  broad  circles  of 
white  foam,  amid  which  the 
blue  of  the  waves  pales  sud- 
denly to  a  wonderful  azure. 
For  the  rest  all  is  placid  and 
motionless.  The  palm -fronds 
droop  inert ;  no  leaf  stirs  amid 
the  cocoa  or  the  shade-trees ; 
the  broad  shovel-spears  of  the 
bananas  are  held  aloft,  glisten- 
ing ever  so  faintly  in  the  sun- 
light ;  the  king-of-the- woods, 
conscious  of  his  gorgeous  rai- 
ment, and  the  little  brilliant 
fly  -  catchers,  which  hunt  in 
couples,  sit  so  fearless  upon  the 
branches  overhead  that  you 
could  touch  them  with  your 
outstretched  riding-whip; — in 
the  negro  huts,  in  the  sky,  and 
on  the  placid  sea,  all  is  peace, 
save  where  the  pelicans  tumble 
and  dive,  and  the  little,  spite- 
ful gulls,  no  bigger  than  sand- 
pipers, rob  them  insolently  of 
the  fruit  of  their  clumsy  labour. 
All  is  profoundly  still,  a  hushed 
peace  as  of  deep  slumber  under 
the  quiet  sunlight — still,  and 
peaceful,  and  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly; but  with  the  hint  of 
sadness — the  key-note,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me,  of  these  West 
Indian  isles — underlying  all. 

And  see,  here,  too,  are  graves 
— graves  of  Tobago's  prosper- 
ous past, — for  yonder,  down  in 
the  valley,  a  high  chimney- 
stack,  its  ugliness  mellowed  by 
age  and  tragedy,  points  a  be- 
seeching and  incongruous  finger 
heavenward  from  out  a  mass 
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of  trees  and  palms.  Struggle 
down  into  the  valley  and  draw 
near  to  that  monument  of  lost 
endeavour,  and  you  will  emerge 
suddenly  from  the  tropics  into 
a  tiny  fragment  of  the  dear 
Home  country — 

"Here  is  England  made  with  hands, 
Wrought  with  pain  in  alien  lands, — 

An  England  very  pitiful  and  drear ; 
For  some  exile's  heart  sank  low, 
As  he  toiled  here  long  ago, 

And  to  -  day  the  grave  of  all  his 
hopes  lies  here  !  " 

The  little  bright  -  faced  river, 
hustling  down  from  the  green 
slopes  inland  to  the  freedom 
and  the  slavery  of  the  sea,  is 
dammed  by  a  mighty  wall  of 
masonry  —  hoary,  moss-  and 
lichen-grown  masonry,  such  as 
you  may  see  in  any  county  in 
England  where  the  old  water- 
mills  stand  idle.  A  little  lower 
down -stream  other  solid  walls 
arise,  fencing  in  a  big  farm- 
yard, flanked  by  barns  and 
houses  of  unmistakably  English 
pattern  —  (in  the  cosy  home- 
stead yonder  you  have  had 
your  shooting  -  lunch  half  a 
hundred  times,  you  are  tempted 
to  believe) — and  in  the  centre, 
standing  too  solidly,  too 
squarely  to  earn  the  name  of 
ruin,  rises  the  factory,  crowned 
by  the  tall  chimney-stack. 

Time  and  Tobago  !  Time  and 
Tobago !  In  fancy  you  can 
see  the  bustling  black  hostlers 
putting  in  the  team  which  is 
to  draw  the  Napiers'  coach  on 
a  mad  scamper  into  Scar- 
borough ;  the  chimney  belches 
smoke;  the  big  carts  lumber 
into  the  yard  loaded  high  with 
the  stalks  of  green  and  yellow 
canes ;  the  crowds  of  negroes 
laugh  and  call  and  howl;  for 


a  moment  Sugar  is  King  once 
more  —  the  old,  cruel,  ruth- 
less, wanton,  man  -  compelling 
monarch,  the  monarch  who 
here  lies  dead  with  that  tall, 
unused  funnel  of  masonry  as 
the  monument  above  his 
grave !  Such  in  our  time  is 
the  place  at  which  the  first 
English  Governor  set  foot  upon 
the  island. 

The  rule  which  Mr  Browne's 
coming  inaugurated  endured 
for  seventeen  years, — an  un- 
usually prolonged  period, 
judged  by  the  standard  of 
previous  occupations  ;  but  even 
in  this  little  space  Tobago 
justified  its  reputation  as  an 
isle  of  unrest.  Three  insur- 
rections of  slaves  took  place 
between  1770  and  1774,  and 
these  were  punished  literally 
with  fire  and  sword,  though 
the  order  was  reversed,  the 
poor  tortured  wretches  not 
being  led  to  the  stake  in  the 
market-place  of  Scarborough 
until  they  had  been  made  the 
victims  of  savage  loppings 
and  mutilations.  One  ring- 
leader, it  is  recorded,  was 
hanged  in  chains,  and  took 
seven  days  a-dying,  and  this 
was  but  a  sample  of  the 
brutality  wherewith  punish- 
ments were  meted  out  to  the 
uncivilised  by  the  "civilised" 
race. 

One  morning,  at  E/ox- 
borough,  I  lighted  upon  a 
tiny  negro  hut  in  which, 
curled  up  to  sleep  upon  a 
plank,  was  an  infinitely 
wrinkled  hag,  who  presently 
was  aroused  into  a  palsied 
wakefulness,  and  in  the  curi- 
ous, high-pitched  singsong  of 
an  earlier  day  spoke  to  us 
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of  the  past.  Her  daughter,  behind  them  in  Asia  a  name 
a  bent  and  withered  crone  little  creditable  to  the  white 
who  supported  her  own  fal-  race,  the  fact  that  their 
tering  steps  by  leaning  upon  successors  adopted  different 
a  long  staff,  had  been  a  full-  tactics  was  due,  in  the  first 
grown  lass  and  marriageable,  instance,  to  policy  rather 
she  told  us,  on  August  1,  than  to  principle.  The  Portu- 
1834,  the  day  of  Emancipa-  guese,  with  a  start  of  some 
tion.  Put  her  age  at  that  three-quarters  of  a  century 
time  at  seventeen  years,  and  ahead  of  their  rivals,  had  had 
suppose  that  her  mother  bore  in  the  beginning  nothing  to 
her  at  a  like  age.  That —  fear  from  competition,  and 
the  lowest  probable  computa-  had  felt  themselves  free  to 
tion  —  makes  Henrietta,  the  act  in  whatever  ruthless 
elder,  no  less  than  104  manner  the  fashion  of  their 
summers.  But  she  claimed  age  and  the  degree  of  con- 
to  be  far  older  than  this,  for  temporary  civilisation  ap- 
her  earliest  recollection,  so  proved.  Bigots  of  fanatical 
she  averred,  was  the  talk  type,  they  hated  the  "Moors" 
that  spread  through  all  the  and  the  pagans  with  a  deadly 
country  -  side  of  the  savage  hatred,  as  beings  foredoomed 
doings  in  Scarborough  in  the  to  the  eternal  wrath  of  God. 
terrible  year  1774 !  It  is  They  regarded  themselves, 
more  likely  that  she  only  in  some  sort,  as  Children  of 
remembered  the  talk  which  Israel,  who  did  well  to  spoil 
still  passed  in  hushed  whispers  the  Egyptian.  They  made 
during  her  girlhood  of  those  the  broad  seas  of  the 
fearful  doings;  but  in  a  land  East  uninhabitable  to  native 
where  there  still  exist  aged  craft ;  they  tortured  such 
folk  who  claim,  at  any  rate,  prisoners  as  fell  into  their 
to  have  been  alive  when  hands,  for  the  greater  glory 
those  awful  punishments  were  of  the  God  of  the  love  of 
wreaked,  the  memory  of  such  one's  neighbour;  they  insulted 
wrongs  dies  out  but  slowly.  the  religions  of  the  Asiatics 
The  position  occupied  by  the  whenever  the  opportunity  oc- 
white  colonists  in  the  West  curred ;  they  sought  to  make 
Indies  was  peculiar,  and  pres-  proselytes  by  the  convincing 
ents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  thumb -screw  and  the  argu- 
filled  by  the  European  fili-  mentative  rack ;  they  held 
busters  and  traders  who  over-  that  honour  did  not  compel 
threw  the  empires  of  the  East,  faith  to  be  kept  with  the 
The  Portuguese,  and  in  a  infidel ;  and  in  less  than  fifty 
minor  degree  the  Spaniards,  years  after  Da  Gama  had 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  wrestled  his  way  round  the 
three  great  European  rulers  Cape,  they  had  made  the 
of  Asiatic  lands — of  the  Dutch,  name  of  the  white  man  to 
the  British,  and  the  French ;  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
and  though  the  peoples  of  the  Asiatics,  and  had  dragged  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  have  left  reputation  of  the  "higher" 
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race    through    seas    of    blood 
and  dirt  and  crime. 

It  was  when  this  had  been 
accomplished  that  the  crafty 
Dutch  and  British  traders 
first  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  they  at  once  perceived 
that  their  best  chance  of 
success  depended  upon  their 
power  to  persuade  the  Ori- 
ental world  that  "  Codlin's 
the  friend,  not  Short!"  To 
do  this,  it  was  necessary  on 
every  occasion  to  mark  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  dif- 
ference between  Dutch  or 
British  methods,  and  those 
of  the  Portuguese,  wherefore  a 
scrupulous  respect  for  native 
customs,  religions,  rights,  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  prejudices  was 
observed  by  the  newcomers. 
The  East  was  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  distinction  thus  care- 
fully drawn  and  so  persistently 
emphasised,  the  Asiatic  king- 
doms welcoming  the  Dutch  and 
the  English — not  because  these 
nations  themselves  inspired 
affection,  but  because  they 
shared  the  common  hatred  of 
the  "  Portugals,"  and  were 
milder  in  their  dealings  than 
the  earlier  filibusters  had  been. 
The  result  of  the  alliances 
formed  between  numerous 
Asiatic  Powers  and  the  Dutch 
and  British  the  map  of  Asia 
shows  in  uncompromising  dis- 
tinctness to-day,  but  the  con- 
ciliatory and  liberal  policy 
generally  adopted  by  Hol- 
landers and  Englishmen  alike 
served  to  wipe  out,  at  any  rate 
in  some  measure,  the  stain  upon 
the  white  man's  reputation 
which  the  doings  of  the  Portu- 
guese had  left,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  that  prestige, 


that  respect,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  the  white  man,  qud 
white  man,  which  are  the 
secrets  of  the  seeming  miracles 
that  are  wrought  to-day  by 
our  race  in  Asiatic  lands. 

In  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  the  position  was 
wholly  different.  The  Dutch- 
man, the  Englishman,  the 
Frenchman,  no  one  of  these 
found  a  strong  native  race 
whom  it  was  necessary  and 
politic  to  placate  by  liberal 
views,  by  toleration,  by  fair 
dealings;  and,  sad  to  say,  the 
necessity  being  lacking,  the 
elementary  virtues  which  have 
borne  such  rich  fruit  in  the 
East  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  The  "  native  " 
population,  as  it  would  have 
been  called  in  Asia,  consisted 
here  of  imported  African 
slaves, — men  who  had  been 
captured  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle,  torn  from  their  poor 
homes  and  from  their  terror- 
stricken  kindred,  sold  and 
bought  like  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  now  were  set  to  toil 
through  all  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  those  who  regarded 
these  islands  as  their  heritage. 
Since  the  slaves  were  property, 
and  valuable  property  at  that, 
their  owners  had  a  fairly  strong 
incentive  to  feed  them  well  and 
to  tend  them  carefully,  where- 
fore maltreatment  was  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 
The  miserable  part  of  the 
miserable  system  was,  however, 
that  good  or  bad  treatment 
was  something  that  depended 
solely  upon  the  caprice,  the 
character,  the  whim,  the 
temper,  of  each  individual 
owner,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
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the  temper  of  the  average 
white  man  in  the  tropics  is 
the  least  dependable  thing  in 
the  world.  The  slaves  them- 
selves were  not  yet  a  genera- 
tion removed  from  savagery; 
they  were  cursed  in  ample 
measure  with  the  curse  of 
Adam,  the  which  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  savage  of  all 
races  and  of  every  land ;  they 
were  possessed  by  a  brooding 
sense  of  wrong  and  of  injustice ; 
and  they  out-numbered  the 
whites  by  more  than  five  to 
one.  Now  and  again  their  sav- 
age discontent  burst  forth  into 
pitiful  insurrection — pitiful  be- 
cause so  unsuccessful,  so  child- 
ish, so  uninspired  by  imagin- 
ative genius,  so  barren  of 
strategy,  of  cohesion,  of  organi- 
sation. And  on  each  occasion 
the  little  handful  of  whites, 
finding  itself  in  the  position  of 
Frankenstein,  in  that  it  had 
brought  into  being  a  monster, 
infinitely  strong,  infinitely  de- 
structive, over  which  it  feared 
to  lose  all  control,  and  at  whose 
hands  it  was  like  to  perish, 
stamped  out  these  spurts  of 
rebellion  with  a  barbarity 
which,  while  it  might  well 
serve  as  an  object  -  lesson 
to  the  least  imaginative  of 
primitive  peoples,  has  left 
stains  upon  the  white  man's 
honour  that  nothing  can  efface. 
It  is  to  events  such  as  these, 
and  to  the  evil  and  unhappy 
system  which  made  such  hap- 
penings almost  inevitable,  that 
I  think  to  trace  the  innate 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  the 
white  man,  because  he  is  a 
white  man,  which  still  lingers 
in  the  hearts  of  so  many  of 
our  black  fellow  -  subjects  in 


the  West  Indies.  It  is  the 
exact  antithesis  of  the  senti- 
ments with  which  in  the  East 
our  countrymen  are  in  general 
regarded. 

In  1770  the  first  cargo  of 
sugar  was  exported  from 
Tobago,  but  five  years  later 
cotton  cultivation  took  the 
place  of  cane,  the  latter  having 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  scourge  of  ants.  In  1778 
a  scourge  of  yet  another  char- 
acter threatened  to  fall  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  little 
colony,  the  United  States  fit- 
ting out  a  filibustering  ex- 
pedition for  the  conquest  of 
the  island.  The  hostile  fleet  of 
two  full -rigged  ships,  three 
brigs,  and  a  schooner,  fell  in, 
however,  with  a  King's  ship, 
the  Yarmouth,  of  sixty  guns, 
commanded  by  one  Captain 
Vincent,  who  proceeded  to 
drub  it  in  a  fashion  at  once 
businesslike  and  complete. 
For  the  moment  Tobago  was 
saved;  but  in  1781,  after  a 
most  spirited  defence  by  the 
colonists  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Mr  Ferguson,  it  was 
conquered  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Frenchmen,  and  by 
the  treaty  signed  in  Paris  on 
September  3,  1783,  the  island 
was  ceded  to  France. 

Comte  Arthur  Dillon  —  it  is 
flattering  to  our  national  pride 
to  recall  that  France,  from  time 
to  time,  has  had  to  borrow  for 
service  in  her  Colonies  men 
whose  forebears,  at  any  rate, 
hailed  from  across  the  Channel 
— was  the  first  French  Gover- 
nor, and  one  of  his  earliest  acts 
was  to  grant  a  representative 
to  Scarborough  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  During  the  British 
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occupation  Georgetown,  of 
which  to-day  not  a  trace 
survives,  had  been  the  capital 
of  Tobago,  but  Scarborough 
was  gradually  coming  into  pro- 
minence, and  was  destined 
presently  to  become,  and  to 
remain,  the  chief  town  in  the 
little  island.  It  was  here 
that  the  French  garrison  was 
quartered,  and  here  in  1790  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
troops,  in  the  course  of  which 
Scarborough  was  burned  to  the 
ground. 

The  French  occupation,  how- 
ever, was  short -lived,  for  on 
April  15,  1793,  a  British  force, 
under  Admiral  Sir  John  Lefroy 
and  Major  General  Cuyler, 
landed,  and  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance retook  the  island  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty  King 
George.  The  Colony  was  forth- 
with erected  into  a  separate 
Government,  independent  of 
the  other  West  Indies,  with  a 
Go vernor-in- Chief,  a  Legislative 
Council  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  a  House  of  Assembly  com- 
posed of  elected  members.  Once 
more  Tobago  settled  down 
under  British  rule,  though  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants,  one 
would  think,  must  have  been 
rendered  almost  giddy  by  the 
bewildering  frequency  with 
which  they  were  called  upon 
to  change  their  flag  and  their 
masters. 

The  only  incident  of  note 
that  broke  the  monotony  of 
this  second  occupation  of  To- 
bago by  the  British  was  a 
threatened  outbreak  among  the 
slaves.  This  appears  to  have 
been  planned  more  system- 
atically than  its  forerunners, 
and  all  was  in  readiness  when 


General  Carmichael,  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops,  got 
wind  of  the  coming  trouble, 
and  acted  with  the  promptness, 
and  with  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  resource,  of  the 
forthright  Englishman  of  action 
of  those  days  of  frequent  em- 
ergency. Before  the  storm 
could  break  he  had  captured 
thirty  of  the  ringleaders,  and 
without  loss  of  time  hanged 
one  of  them  on  the  yard-arm  of 
the  signal  -  staff.  When  the 
body  had  been  lowered  it  was 
again  run  up  after  a  decent 
interval,  attention  being  in- 
vited to  its  reappearance  by 
the  firing  of  the  signal  gun. 
This  operation  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  always 
with  the  original  corpse,  until 
to  the  cowering  people,  looking 
on  from  a  distance  in  terror  and 
awe  while  they  winced  at  the 
booming  of  the  signal  guns,  it 
seemed  that  all  their  thirty 
leaders  had  been  hanged  by 
the  stern  old  general.  There 
is  a  certain  grim  humanity 
about  the  ruse,  and  certainly 
this  was  a  case  in  which  one 
man  might  well  be  made  to  die 
for  the  people  :  also  one  is  glad 
to  note  that  during  this  second 
occupation  of  Tobago  by  the 
British  the  unspeakable  bar- 
barities of  an  earlier  age  were 
discarded.  The  would-be  rebels 
surrendered  or  dispersed  with- 
out more  ado,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  General  Carmichael, 
who  probably  received  a  similar 
token  of  gratitude  (albeit  un- 
spoken) from  nine-and-twenty 
very  severely  frightened  men. 

But  the  game  of  battledore, 
in   which   Tobago    played  un- 
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restingly  the  weary  rdle  of 
shuttlecock,  was  not  even  yet 
at  an  end,  for  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  signed  in  1802,  the 
island  once  more  became  French 
territory.  The  surrender  of 
themselves  and  their  property 
into  the  keeping  of  France  by 
no  means  commended  itself  to 
the  worthy  colonists  of  Tobago, 
but  the  difficulty  was  smoothed 
over  by  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon, 
who  caused  his  intention  to 
leave  the  constitution  of  the 
island  unchanged  to  be  imme- 
diately made  known,  and  by 
the  tact  and  courtesy  of  M.  le 
General  Sabuquet,  who  was 
selected  to  fill  the  post  of 
Governor. 

The  appreciation  of  Napo- 
leon's treatment  of  them  which 
was  felt  by  the  colonists  is 
illustrated  by  the  unanimous 
vote  which  Tobago  returned 
on  November  25,  1802,  in 
favour  of  his  election  to  the 
post  of  First  Consul  for  life; 
and  it  seems  strange  to-day 
that  this  half-forgotten  British 
Colony  should  have  had  a  voice, 
no  matter  how  small,  in  so 
momentous  an  event  in  French 
and  European  history. 

Less  than  a  year  after  this 
vote  had  been  given, — in  June 
1803, — war  between  England 
and  France  having  broken  out 
once  more,  a  combined  naval 
and  military  force,  under  the 
dual  command  of  Commodore 
Hood  and  General  Grinfield, 
invaded  the  island,  met  with 
but  a  slight  resistance,  and 
easily  induced  the  successor 
of  Sabuquet,  M.  le  General 
Cesar  Berthier,  to  capitulate 
on  the  condition  that  his  little 
garrison  of  some  200  men 


might  be  suffered  to  return 
to  France.  From  this  time 
onward  Tobago  has  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  British  Crown,  though 
it  was  not  until  1814,  when 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
signed,  that  it  was  finally  and 
formally  ceded.  Seven  years 
later,  encouraged  by  a  feeling 
of  security  such  as  had  never 
before  been  experienced  for 
long  by  any  nation  in  its  tenure 
of  Tobago,  the  foundations  of 
the  Government  offices  in  Scar- 
borough and  of  Government 
House — both  of  which  build- 
ings are  still  standing  and  in 
occupation — were  laid. 

Tobago  now  settled  down 
to  a  period  of  prosperity  and 
wealth,  and  presently  was  ex- 
porting some  3400  hogsheads 
of  sugar  per  annum  and  over 
1500  puncheons  of  the  famous 
Tobago  rum,  the  which  to-day 
is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money  in  all  the  West  Indies. 
On  August  1,  1834,  the  slaves 
throughout  the  West  Indian 
islands  were  emancipated,  a 
system  of  apprenticeship  being 
established  in  the  place  of 
slavery,  and  four  years  later 
freedom,  entire  and  uncondi- 
tional, was  conferred  upon  the 
negroes.  But  sugar  was  still 
king,  lusty  and  strong  and 
jovial ;  Tobago  rum  was  reputed 
the  best  in  the  world  and  fetched 
prices  to  correspond;  public 
and  private  incomes  alike  left 
little  to  be  desired ;  also,  peace 
had  come  at  last  upon  the 
troubled  land.  Accordingly  for 
a  space  Tobago  ate,  drank,  and 
was  merry,  forgetful  of  the 
morrow,  and  dreaming  not  at 
all  that  her  monarch  could  ever 
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die.  Planters  kept  open  house; 
splendid  teams  galloped  into 
Scarborough  with  the  coaches 
rocking  and  swinging  at  their 
heels ;  men  and  women  feasted 
and  danced  and  loved  and  mar- 
ried ;  and  the  wheels  of  time 
sped  onward  to  a  gay,  glad 
tune.  Even  the  lament  of  the 
estate -owner,  whose  letter  is 
still  in  existence,  reads  in  our 
time  like  a  fairy-tale.  "  Sugar 
at  £60  the  hogshead  ! "  he 
wrote  in  exclamatory  grief; 
"  God  help  the  poor  planter  ! " 
Now  hogsheads  are  no  more, 
but  their  equivalent  is  valued 
in  shillings,  and  a  phrase  which 
was  meant  to  be  pathetic  is 
instinct  to-day  with  the  grim- 
mest irony. 

Time  and  Tobago!  The 
former  has  worked  such  ruin 
in  what  was  once  so  rich  and 
so  fair.  As  you  look  out  over 
that  green  and  smiling  land, 
you  can  mark  to  -  day  the 
ravages  that  time  has  wrought 
— the  wastes  of  rank  grass 
where  once  the  cane  -  fields 
crowded,  the  tall  chimneys  of 
deserted  factories,  the  ruinous 
walls  of  houses  crumbling  to 
decay.  Tobago  contributes  now 
a  wholly  inappreciable  fraction 
to  the  sugar  output  of  our 
time;  and  when  the  fall  in 
prices  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  broad  estates,  which  of  old 
had  been  veritable  gold-mines 
to  their  owners,  the  labourers 
thrown  out  of  employment 
opened  tiny  food-plots  where 
once  the  tall  plumes  of  the 
canes  had  been  wont  to  wave. 
Thus  was  brought  into  existence 
a  numerous  class  of  very  small 
peasant  proprietors,  men  who 
live  in  rude  grass  -  thatched 


shacks  —  just  a  few  boards 
huddled  together  and  capped 
by  enough  roof  to  keep  out 
the  best  of  the  rain — set  amid 
banana  trees,  mango  topes,  and 
crops  of  maize  and  yam.  Food 
has  become  cheap,  but  poverty 
has  become  universal — not  the 
grinding  poverty  of  cold  and 
famine,  but  the  poverty  which 
too  often  means  dirt  and 
squalor,  —  and  the  trouble  of 
this  is  twofold.  The  small 
proprietor  devotes  the  cream 
of  his  energies  to  the  cultiva- 
tion— somewhat  grudging  and 
perfunctory — of  his  own  land, 
yet  what  his  labour  produces 
is  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
do  more  than  support  himself 
and  his  family  in  a  fashion  but 
little  in  advance  of  that  which 
satisfied  his  forebears  in  distant 
Africa.  The  peasant-proprietor 
of  Tobago  is  thus  forced  by 
circumstances  to  restrict  his 
desires  and  smother  any  am- 
bitions which  he  may  enter- 
tain. He  can  only  live — exist, 
is  the  better  word ;  he  can 
have  no  hope  of  change, 
no  prospect  of  improvement 
in  his  condition  or  of  advance- 
ment in  the  scale  of  civil- 
isation. He  is  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  by  the  hungry 
bellies  of  his  family,  by  the 
labour  that  is  needed  to  as- 
suage their  demands,  by  the 
poor  return  his  roughly  handled 
food -plot  yields  to  him,  and 
above  all  by  an  inherited  tra- 
dition antagonistic  to  toil  done 
for  a  wage  and  to  strict  con- 
tract time  at  the  behest  of  a 
master.  Yet  the  man  who 
does  not  advance  may  not 
stand  still:  he  must  go  back, 
he  must  retrogress.  There  is 
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no  rest  on  all  this  weary  world, 
no  inactivity  that  does  not 
speedily  become  transformed 
into  active  degeneracy,  and 
this  is  the  fear  that  must  be 
entertained  for  a  people  which 
is  placed  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion occupied  to-day  by  the 
small  peasant  proprietor  of 
Tobago.  Meanwhile  the  plant- 
er cries  out  for  labour,  and  too 
often  he  cries  in  vain.  Until 
that "  divine  discontent,"  which 
is  the  beginning  of  all  improve- 
I  ment,  has  been  awakened  in  the 
soul  of  the  average  Tobagonian, 
even  the  most  sympathetic  and 
the  most  sanguine  are  tempted 
to  despair  of  his  future. 

Yet  the  people  are  both 
peaceable  and  law  -  abiding. 
A  mere  handful  of  police 
is  needed  to  supervise  the 
scattered  villages  and  to  keep 
order  in  the  quaint  little 
town.  The  crime  list  is  not  a 
long  one,  and  the  principal 
offences  are  praedial  larceny 
and  destruction  of  property. 
Both  of  these  are  survivals  of 
a  past  in  which  slavery  pre- 
vailed. The  picking  of  another 
man's  fruit  or  garden  produce, 
the  plucking  of  ripe  cocoa  from 
the  branches  which  hang  so 
temptingly  within  reach,  are 
termed  "taking,"  not  "steal- 
ing," by  the  local  negro,  and 
date  back  to  the  period  when 
the  slave  regarded  his  master's 
gear  as  to  some  extent  his  own, 
and  when  the  cutting  of  a  few 
canes  was  of  no  moment  on 
the  broad  sugar  estates.  Simi- 
larly, the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty was,  in  the  old  days,  the 
only  remedy  which  the  slave 
had  when  he  looked  around 
him  for  some  means  of  retali- 
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ation  against  his  master.  To- 
day the  Tobagonian  who  has 
a  grudge  against  his  neighbour 
continues  the  practice  as  at 
once  the  surest  way  of  "get- 
ting even"  with  his  enemy, 
and  as  the  sin  which  it  is  most 
difficult  for  the  police  to  bring 
home  to  roost. 

All  up  and  down  the  little 
island   the   spires   of  churches 
and   the   big   rough   buildings 
which  are   elementary   schools 
are    to    be    seen   pricking    up 
through   the   greenery.     Since 
1781,  when   the  Kev.    Walter 
Carew,   the  first  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  set 
foot  in  Tobago,  landed  on  her 
shores,   many   missionaries    of 
many    types     have     laboured 
among   her  people.      Of   these 
the  Moravians,  who  established 
their  mission  in  1789,  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful, and  to  have  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results.     The 
church  and  mission  -  house   at 
Moriah,    perched   high   among 
the  hills  overlooking  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  form  a 
picture  which  will  live  in  my 
memory   as   one   of    the   most 
charming  in  all  this  lovely  isle. 
The  road   winds    up   the  hill, 
wriggles    through    the    clust- 
ers  of  villages — more   comely 
and   more   prosperous  -  looking 
than  most  of  their  fellows — and 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
upon  which  the  church  stands. 
It  was  a  Sunday  morning  as 
we  rode  up  the  steep  incline, 
through  the  dappled  light  and 
shade  of  the  foliage,    and   the 
roadway   was  filled    by  knots 
and   streams   of   negroes    and 
negresses    in    holiday     attire, 
armed  with  massive  Bibles  and 
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prayer-books,  walking  to  wor- 
ship with  a  certain  plodding, 
resolute  gravity,  what  time  the 
bell  rocking  up  aloft  in  the 
little  steeple  filled  the  world 
with  Sabbath  sound  that  re- 
called the  memory  of  quiet 
summer  mornings  in  the  dear 
Home  country.  It  was  a 
happy,  peaceful  scene,  and  the 
people  of  Moriah  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood had  turned  out  in 
full  force,  from  the  grey  and 
wizzened  mannikin  who  re- 
members, and  on  occasion  can 
talk  fluently  of,  the  days  of 
slavery,  and  the  old,  bearded, 
imported  African,  who  was 
landed  from  a  captured  slaver 
in  1851,  to  the  little  trotting 
negro  boy,  magnificent  in  a 
bowler  hat  many  sizes  too 
large  for  him,  a  duck  coat  and 
pants,  and  boots  of  enormous 
proportions.  The  brightly  col- 
oured turbans  of  the  women, 
and  the  gay  scarves  across 
their  breasts,  contrasted  brilli- 
antly with  the  sunshine  play- 
ing on  the  varied  tints  of  the 
greenery  around,  and  for  once 
a  West  Indian  scene  was  viv- 
idly picturesque.  That  is  a 
quality  which,  to  eyes  glutted 
by  gazing  for  years  upon  the 
glories  and  through  the  glam- 
our of  the  East,  is  here  apt  to 
be  replaced  over-frequently  by 
what  appeals  to  them  as  merely 
the  bizarre  and  the  grotesque. 
Charles  Kingsley  could  never 
have  written  with  the  fine 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm  which 
inspires  '  At  Last '  if,  instead 
of  coming  direct  from  the  sad- 
coloured  commonplaces  of 
Home,  his  eyes  had  first  been 

'  V 

filled    with    seeing    amid    the 
marvels  of  Asia. 


The  Eev.  Theodore  L. 
Clemens  is  the  head  of  the 
Moravian  Mission  in  Tobago, 
whose  agents  are  here  reputed 
to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
peasantry  of  the  island,  and  to 
know  their  character  and  their 
needs  more  intimately,  than 
any  other  body  of  men.  For 
something  like  twenty  years 
Mr  Clemens  and  his  com- 
panions have  dwelt  in  Moriah, 
have  spared  no  pains,  have 
shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  that 
would  enable  them  to  win  the 
sympathy  and  the  shy  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  They 
have  toiled  with  an  energy 
undaunted  by  frequent  dis- 
appointment to  instil  into 
their  flock  the  principles  which 
should  make  for  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare.  They 
have  laboured  to  introduce  to 
them  the  blessings  of  a  higher 
civilisation,  the  foremost  of 
which,  paradoxical  as  it 
sounds,  is  the  curse  of  Adam. 
They  have  sought  to  inspire  in 
them  that  true  spirit  of  self- 
respect  which  does  not  con- 
found courtesy  with  toadyism, 
independence  with  rudeness, 
honourable  toil  with  the  de- 
gradation of  slavery,  respect 
for  authority  with  abjectness, 
nor  discipline  and  obedience 
with  a  lack  of  proper  pride. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  lesson 
that  a  man  can  set  himself  to 
inculcate  in  a  land  over  which 
still  hovers  that  dark  shadow, 
which  is  the  memory  of  the 
cruel  and  evil  system  that 
wrought  such  wrong  afore- 
time,— a  system  that  has  left 
for  our  inheritance  to-day  such 
deep  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
the  white  man  and  all  his 
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ways  and  works.  Yet  Mr 
Clemens  and  his  fellows  have 
in  part  succeeded.  Their  lads, 
trained  in  their  schools,  under 
their  eye  and  influence,  are 
self-respecting  youngsters,  who 
think  too  well  of  themselves 
not  to  show  courtesy  to  others. 
They  have  in  them,  too,  so  men 
tell  me,  the  seeds  of  ambition 
— a  desire  for  better  things — 
and  they  are  prepared  to  work 
hard  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing their  aspirations.  The  very 
village  of  Moriah,  by  the  con- 
trast it  presents  to  the  other 
hamlets  of  the  island,  shows 
that  its  people  are  not  content 
with  what  satisfied  their  fore- 
bears ;  that  they  mean  to  have 
better  houses,  gardens  more 
carefully  tended,  fruit  -  trees 
cultivated  with  a  greater  skill, 
good  food  to  eat,  and  good 
clothes  to  their  backs  when 
they  turn  out  for  worship  at 
the  invitation  of  the  chiming 
bell.  Yet  for  all  the  success, 
failure  bulks  big,  and  its  exist- 
ence may  not  be  denied.  Even 
such  men  as  Mr  Clemens  are 
brought  up  short  now  and 
again  by  that  hard  ring  of 
suspicion  which  surrounds  the 
heart  of  their  people;  and  in 
one  matter,  upon  which  they 
have  spent  their  energies  in 
unremitting  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation, but  little  improve- 
ment is  visible.  The  celebra- 
tion of  an  honourable  marriage 
— an  event  which  is  all  too 
rare  —  is  accounted  by  the 
good  missionaries  the  highest 
triumph,  the  most  inspiring 
encouragement  to  renewed 
effort ;  a  fact  which  tells  its 
own  story  of  the  heart-break- 
ing difficulty  and  the  constant 


disappointments  which  beset 
their  work. 

The  Wesleyan  Mission  dates 
from  1818,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics began  their  operations 
somewhat  later,  and  all 
Churches  are  impartially  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from 
the  State.  The  majority  of 
the  people,  however,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  only  prayer 
that  was  addressed  to  me  by 
an  aged  bedridden  man  in 
the  alms-house  of  Scarborough 
was  that  "  the  Word  of  God " 
might  be  preached  to  him  at 
least  once  a-week,  while  the 
old  centenarian  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made 
was  troubled  about  nothing 
save  with  regard  to  a  doubt 
she  entertained  as  to  whether 
she  had  ever  been  christened ! 
Tobago,  too,  is  a  strictly  sober 
land,  for  in  all  the  island  out- 
side Scarborough  there  are 
only  two  licences  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors ! 

From  being  a  Government 
of  such  importance  in  the 
"West  Indies  that  the  officer 
administering  it  was  proud  to 
pass  on  promotion  from  Trin- 
idad to  Government  House, 
Tobago,  the  island,  after  hav- 
ing been  grouped  with  the 
Windwards,  ruled  from  Bar- 
bados, and  bandied  as  afore- 
time from  hand  to  hand,  has 
now  definitely  been  declared  to 
be  a  Ward  or  District  of  Trini- 
dad, and  is  regarded  by  the 
latter  proud  and  prosperous 
isle  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
a  poor  relation.  It  is  a  profit- 
able arrangement  for  Tobago, 
since  out  of  her  superfluity 
Trinidad  is  able  to  bestow 
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substantial  aid  upon  her  needy 
neighbour,  and  for  the  rest 
Tobago  pins  her  faith  to  Time. 
Where  of  old  sugar  grew  in 
plenty,  forests  of  rubber  and 
cocoa  under  shade -trees  are 
coming  into  existence.  Scot- 
tish and  English  planters  are 
taking  up  estates,  and  are 
grappling  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  labour  problem.  Nature 
favours  those  who  woo  her 
in  this  bounteous  land,  and 
to-day,  albeit  the  shadow  of 
her  adventuresome  and  splen- 
did past  still  lowers  over  her, 
belittling  the  present,  hopes 
for  her  future  run  high. 

Time  and  Tobago!  What 
pranks  the  years  have  played 
with  her !  What  a  shuttle- 
cock of  the  nations  she  has 
been !  What  a  world  of  en- 
deavour, of  struggle,  of  vic- 
tory, of  defeat,  of  joy,  and  of 


suffering  has  been  crammed 
into  the  story  of  this  little 
sunny  island !  and  now  in  the 
fair  dawn  of  a  new  century 
yet  another  chapter  in  her 
history  seems  about  to  open. 
Tobago  for  the  last  few  decades 
has  been  lying,  not  dead,  but 
sleeping,  and  presently  she  will 
awake  into  new  strong  life. 
Already  she  is  stirring  in  her 
slumber,  and  soon,  I  think, 
she  will  begin  to  play  once 
more  something  of  her  old 
vigorous  part  in  the  doings  of 
the  West  Indies.  Time  and 
Tobago  !  Time  and  Tobago  ! 
Time  has  given,  Time  has 
taken  away;  presently,  I  am 
convinced,  Time  will  give  once 
more  good  measure  pressed 
down  and  running  over,  and 
then  will  come  to  her 

"  For  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  tears, 
An  overpayment  of  delight !  " 
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HER     CAPTIVITY. 


BY  JOSEPH  CONKAD. 


A  SHIP  in  dock,  surrounded 
by  the  stone  -  facings  of  the 
quays  and  the  walls  of  ware- 
houses, has  the  appearance  of 
a  prisoner  meditating  upon 
freedom  in  the  sadness  of  a 
free  spirit  put  under  restraint. 
Chain  cables  and  stout  ropes 
keep  her  bound  to  the  stone 
posts  at  the  edge  of  a  paved 
shore,  and  a  dock-master,  like 
a  weather-beaten  and  ruddy 
jailer,  with  brass  buttons  on 
his  coat,  walks  about  casting 
jealous,  watchful  glances  upon 
the  moorings  that  fetter  the 
ships  lying  passive  and  still 
and  safe,  as  if  lost  in  deep 
regrets  of  their  days  of  liberty 
and  danger  on  the  sea. 

The  swarm  of  renegades — 
dock-masters,  berthing-masters, 
gatemen,  and  suchlike — appear 
to  nurse  an  immense  distrust  of 
the  captive  ship's  resignation. 
There  never  seem  chains  and 
ropes  enough  to  satisfy  their 
minds  concerned  with  the  safe 
binding  of  free  ships  to  the 
strong,  muddy,  enslaved  earth. 
"You  had  better  put  another 
bight  of  a  hawser  astern,  Mr 
Mate,"  is  the  usual  phrase  in 
their  mouth.  I  brand  them 
for  renegades,  because  most  of 
them  have  been  sailors  in  their 
time.  As  if  the  infirmities  of 
old  age — the  grey  hair,  the 
wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  knotted  veins  of 
the  hands — were  the  symptoms 
of  moral  poison,  they  prowl 
about  the  quays  with  an  under- 


hand air  of  gloating  over  the 
broken  spirit  of  noble  captives. 
They  want  more  fenders,  more 
breasting  -  ropes  ;  they  want 
more  springs,  more  shackles, 
more  fetters;  they  want  to 
make  ships  with  volatile  souls 
as  motionless  as  square  blocks 
of  stone.  They  stand  on  the 
mud  of  pavements,  these  de- 
graded sea-dogs,  with  long  lines 
of  railway-trucks  clanking  their 
couplings  behind  their  backs, 
and  run  malevolent  glances 
over  your  ship  from  headgear 
to  taffrail,  only  wishing  to 
tyrannise  over  the  poor  creat- 
ures under  the  hypocritical 
cloak  of  benevolence  and  care. 
Here  and  there  are  cranes 
swinging  a  large  hook  at  the 
end  of  a  chain,  which  looks 
like  an  instrument  of  torture 
for  ships.  Gangs  of  dock 
labourers  swarm  with  muddy 
feet  over  the  gangways.  It 
is  a  moving  sight  this,  of 
so  many  men  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  who  never  cared  any- 
thing for  a  ship,  trampling 
unconcerned,  brutal,  and  hob- 
nailed upon  her  helpless  body. 
Fortunately  nothing  can  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  a  ship. 
That  sense  of  a  dungeon,  that 
sense  of  a  horrible  and  degrad- 
ing misfortune  overtaking  a 
creature  fair  to  see  and  safe 
to  trust,  attaches  only  to  ships 
moored  in  the  docks  of  great 
European  ports.  You  feel  that 
they  are  dishonestly  locked  up, 
to  be  hunted  about  from  wharf 
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to  wharf  on  a  dark,  greasy, 
square  pool  of  black  water  as 
a  brutal  reward  at  the  end  of 
a  faithful  voyage. 

A  ship  anchored  in  an  open 
roadstead,  with  cargo-lighters 
alongside  and  her  own  tackle 
swinging  the  burden  over  her 
side,  is  accomplishing  in  free- 
dom a  function  of  her  life. 
There  is  no  restraint ;  there  is 
space ;  clear  water  around  her, 
and  a  clear  sky  above  her 
mast-heads,  with  a  landscape 
of  green  hills  and  charming 
bays  opening  around  her 
anchorage.  She  is  not  aban- 
doned by  her  own  men  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  shore 
people.  She  still  shelters,  and 
is  looked  after  by,  her  own 
little  devoted  band,  and  you 
feel  that  presently  she  will 
glide  between  the  headlands 
and  disappear.  It  is  only  at 
home,  in  dock,  that-  she  lies 
abandoned,  shut  off  from  free- 
dom by  all  the  artifices  of  men 
that  think  of  quick  despatch 
and  profitable  freights.  It  is 
only  then  that  the  odious,  rec- 
tangular shadows  of  walls  and 
roofs  and  chimney  -  pots  fall 
upon  her  decks. 

To  a  man  who  has  never 
seen  the  extraordinary  nobility, 
strength,  and  grace  that  the 
unconscious  generations  of  ship- 
builders have  evolved  from 
some  pure  nooks  of  their  simple 
souls,  the  sight  that  could  be 
seen  twenty  years  ago  of  a 
large  fleet  of  clippers  moored 
along  the  north  side  of  the 
New  South  Dock  was  an  inspir- 
ing spectacle.  Then  there  were 
half  a  mile  of  them,  from  the 
iron  dock -gates  guarded  by 
policemen,  in  a  long  forest-like 


perspective  of  masts,  moored 
two  and  two  to  innumerable 
stout  wooden  jetties.  Their 
spars  dwarfed  with  their  lofti- 
ness the  corrugated  iron-sheds, 
their  jib  -  booms  extended  far 
over  the  shore,  their  white-and- 
gold  figureheads  gave  to  the 
straight  long  quay  something  of 
the  aspect  of  a  gallery  of  sculp- 
ture of  imperfect  caryatides, 
almost  dazzling  in  their  purity, 
above  the  mud  and  dirt  of  the 
wharf-side — with  the  dwarfed 
figures  of  groups  and  single  men 
moving  to  and  fro,  restless  and 
grimy  under  their  soaring  im- 
mobility. 

At  tide-time  you  would  see 
one  of  them  loaded,  and  with 
battened  -  down  hatches  drop 
out  of  the  ranks  and  float  in 
the  clear  space  of  the  dock, 
held  by  lines  dark  and  slender, 
like  the  first  threads  of  a 
spider's  web,  extending  from 
her  bows  and  her  quarters  to 
the  mooring  -  posts  on  shore. 
There,  graceful  and  still,  like  a 
bird  ready  to  spread  its  wings, 
she  waited  till,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates,  a  tug  or  two 
would  hurry  in  noisily,  hovering 
round  her  with  an  air  of  fuss 
and  solicitude,  and  take  her 
out  into  the  river,  tending, 
shepherding  her  through  open 
bridges,  through  dam-like  gates 
between  the  flat  pier  -  heads, 
with  a  bit  of  green  lawn  sur- 
rounded by  gravel,  and  a  white 
signal-mast  with  yard  and  gaff, 
flying  a  couple  of  dingy  blue, 
red,  or  white  flags. 

This  New  South  Dock  (it 
was  its  official  name),  round 
which  my  earlier  professional 
memories  are  centred,  belongs 
to  the  group  of  West  India 
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docks,  together  with  two 
smaller  and  much  older  basins 
called  Import  and  Export  re- 
spectively, both  with  the 
greatness  of  their  trade  de- 
parted from  them  already. 
Picturesque  and  clean  as  docks 
go,  the  two  twin  basins  spread 
side  by  side  the  dark  lustre  of 
their  glassy  water,  sparely 
peopled  by  a  few  ships  laid  up 
on  buoys  or  tucked  far  away 
from  each  other  at  the  end  of 
sheds  in  the  corners  of  empty 
quays,  where  they  seemed  to 
slumber  quietly  remote,  un- 
touched by  the  bustle  of  men's 
affairs — in  retreat  rather  than 
in  captivity.  They  were  quaint 
and  sympathetic,  those  two 
homely  basins,  unfurnished  and 
silent,  with  no  aggressive  dis- 
play of  cranes,  no  apparatus 
of  hurry  and  work  on  their 
narrow  shores.  No  railway 
lines  cumbered  them.  The 
knots  of  labourers  trooping  in 
clumsily  round  the  corners  of 
cargo -sheds  to  eat  their  food 
in  peace  out  of  red  cotton 
handkerchiefs  had  the  air  of 
picnicing  by  the  side  of  a  lonely 
mountain  pool  They  were 
restful  (and  I  should  say  very 
unprofitable),  those  basins, 
where  the  chief  officer  of  one 
of  the  ships  involved  in  the 
harassing,  strenuous,  noisy  act- 
ivity of  the  New  South  Dock 
only  a  few  yards  away,  could 
escape  in  the  dinner -hour  to 
stroll  unhampered  by  men  and 
things,  meditating  (if  he  chose) 
on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
human.  At  one  time  they 
must  have  been  full  of  good, 
old,  slow  West  Indiamen  of  the 
square -stern  type,  that  took 
their  captivity,  one  imagines, 


as  stolidly  as  they  faced  the 
buffeting  of  the  waves  with 
their  blunt,  honest  bows,  and 
disgorged  sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
coffee,  or  log-wood,  sedately  with 
their  own  winch  and  tackle. 
But  when  I  knew  them,  of  ex- 
ports there  was  never  a  sign 
that  one  could  detect ;  and  all 
the  imports  I  have  ever  seen 
were  some  rare  cargoes  of  trop- 
ical timber,  enormous  baulks 
roughed  out  of  iron  trunks 
grown  in  the  woods  about  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  lay  piled 
up  in  stacks  of  mighty  boles, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
all  that  mass  of  dead  and 
stripped  trees  had  come  out  of 
the  flanks  of  a  slender,  inno- 
cent-looking little  barque  with, 
as  likely  as  not,  a  familiar 
woman's  name,  Ellen  this  or 
Annie  that,  upon  her  fine  bows. 
But  this  is  generally  the  case 
with  a  discharged  cargo.  Once 
spread  at  large  over  the  quay, 
it  looks  the  most  impossible 
bulk  to  have  all  come  there  out 
of  that  ship  alongside. 

They  were  quiet  serene  nooks 
in  the  busy  world  of  docks, 
these  basins  where  it  has  never 
been  my  felicity  to  get  a  berth 
after  some  more  or  less  arduous 
passage.  But  one  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  men  and  ships 
were  never  hustled  there.  They 
were  so  quiet,  that  remembering 
them  well  one  comes  to  doubt 
that  they  ever  existed, — places 
of  repose  for  tired  ships  to 
dream  over,  places  of  medita- 
tion rather  than  work, — where 
wicked  ships — the  cranky,  the 
lazy,  the  wet,  the  bad  sea  boats, 
the  wild  steerers,  the  caprici- 
ous, the  pig-headed,  the  gener- 
ally ungovernable — would  have 
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full  leisure  to  take  count  and 
repent  of  their  sins,  sorrowful 
and  naked,  with  their  rent 
garments  of  sail-cloth  stripped 
off  them,  and  with  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  the  London  at- 
mosphere upon  their  mast- 
heads. For  that  the  worst  of 
ships  would  repent  if  she  were 
ever  given  time,  I  make  no 
doubt.  I  have  known  too 
many  of  them.  No  ship  is 
wholly  bad ;  and  now  that 
their  bodies  that  had  braved 
so  many  tempests  have  been 
blown  off  the  face  of  the  sea 
by  a  puff  of  steam,  the  evil 
and  the  good  together  into  the 
limbo  of  things  that  have  served 
their  time,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  affirming  that  in  these 
vanished  generations  of  will- 
ing servants  there  never  has 
been  one  utterly  unredeemable 
soul. 

In  the  New  South  Dock 
there  was  certainly  no  time 
for  remorse,  introspection,  re- 
pentance, or  any  phenomena  of 
inner  life  either  for  the  captive 
ships  or  for  their  officers.  From 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night  the  hard  labour  of  the 
prison  -  house,  which  rewards 
the  valiance  of  ships  that  win 
the  harbour,  went  on  steadily, 
great  slings  of  general  cargo 
swinging  over  the  rail,  to  drop 
plumb  into  the  hatchways  at 
the  sign  of  the  gangway-tend- 
er's hand.  The  New  South 
Dock  was  especially  a  loading 
dock  for  the  Colonies  in  those 
great  (and  last)  days  of  smart 
wool-clippers,  good  to  look  at 
and — well — exciting  to  handle. 
Some  of  them  were  more  fair 
to  see  than  the  others;  many 


were  (to  put  it  mildly)  some- 
what overmasted,  all  were  ex- 
pected to  make  good  passages ; 
and  of  all  that  line  of  ships 
whose  rigging  made  a  thick 
enormous  network  against  the 
sky,  whose  brasses  flashed  al- 
most as  far  as  the  eye  of  the 
policeman  at  the  gates  could 
reach,  there  was  hardly  one 
that  knew  of  any  other  port 
amongst  all  the  ports  on  the 
wide  earth  but  London  and 
Sydney,  or  London  and  Mel- 
bourne, or  London  and  Ade- 
laide, perhaps  with  Hobart  Town 
added  for  those  of  smaller  ton- 
nage. One  could  almost  have 
believed,  as  her  grey-whiskered 
second  mate  used  to  say  of  the 

old  Duke  of  S ,  that  they 

knew  the  road  to  the  Anti- 
podes better  than  their  own 
skippers,  who  year  in  year  out 
took  them  from  London — the 
place  of  captivity  —  to  some 
Australian  port  where,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  though  moored 
well  and  tight  enough  to  the 
wooden  wharves,  they  felt  them- 
selves no  captives  but  honoured 
guests. 

These  towns,  not  so  great  as 
they  are  now,  took  an  interest 
in  the  shipping,  the  running 
links  with  "home,"  whose 
numbers  confirmed  usually  to 
themselves  the  sense  of  their 
growing  importance.  They 
made  it  part  and  parcel  of 
their  daily  life.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Sydney, 
where,  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  as  it  were,  down  the  vista 
of  important  streets,  could  be 
seen  the  wool-clippers  lying  at 
the  Circular  Quay, — no  walled 
prison  house  of  a  dock  that, 
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but  the  integral  part  of  one 
of  the  finest,  most  picturesque, 
vast,  and  safe  bay  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon.  Now  great 
steam-liners  lie  at  these  berths, 
always  reserved  for  the  sea 
aristocracy ;  grand  and  impos- 
ing enough,  but  here  to-day 
and  gone  next  week ;  whereas 
the  general  cargo,  emigrant, 
and  passenger  clippers  of  my 
time,  rigged  with  heavy  spars, 
and  built  on  fine  lines,  used  to 
remain  for  months  together 
waiting  for  their  load  of  wool. 
Their  names  attained  the 
dignity  of  household  words. 
On  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
citizens  trooped  down  on  visit- 
ing bent,  and  the  lonely  officer 
on  duty  solaced  himself  by 
playing  the  cicerone — especially 
to  the  citizenesses  with  lively 
manners,  and  a  well-developed 
sense  of  the  fun  that  may  be 
got  out  of  the  inspection  of 
ship's  cabins  and  state-rooms. 
The  tinkle  of  more  or  less  un- 
tuned cottage  -  pianos  floated 
out  of  open  stern- ports  the 
whole  afternoon,  till  the  gas 
lamps  began  to  twinkle,  and 
the  ship's  night  -  watchman 
coming  sleepily  on  duty,  after 
his  unsatisfactory  day-slumbers, 
hauled  down  the  flags  and 
fastened  a  globe  lamp  at  the 
break  of  the  gangway.  The 
night  closed  rapidly  upon  the 
silent  ships  with  their  crews  on 
shore.  Up  a  short  steep  street, 
by  the  King's  Head  pub., 
patronised  by  the  cooks  and 
stewards  of  the  fleet,  the  voice 
of  a  man  crying  hot  saveloys 
at  the  end  of  George  Street, 
where  the  cheap  eating-houses 
(sixpence  a  meal)  were  kept  by 


Chinamen  (Sun-kum-on's  was 
not  bad),  is  heard  at  regular 
intervals.  I  have  listened  to 
this  most  pertinacious  pedlar 
(I  wonder  whether  he  is  dead 
or  has  made  a  fortune),  sitting 
on  the  rail  of  the  old  Duke  of 

S (she's  dead,  poor  thing, 

of  violent  death  on  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand),  fascinated  by 
the  monotony,  the  regularity, 
the  abruptness  of  the  recurring 
cry,  and  so  exasperated  at  the 
absurd  spell  that  I  wished  the 
fellow  would  choke  himself  to 
death  with  a  mouthful  of  his 
own  infamous  wares. 

A  stupid  job,  and  fit  only 
for  an  old  man,  my  comrades 
used  to  tell  me,  to  be  the  night- 
watchman  of  a  captive  (though 
honoured)  ship.  And  generally 
the  oldest  of  the  able  seamen  in 
a  ship's  crew  does  get  it.  But 
sometimes  neither  the  oldest 
nor  any  other  fairly  steady 
seaman  is  forthcoming.  Ships' 
crews  had  the  trick  of  melting 
away  swiftly  in  those  days. 
So  probably  on  account  of  my 
youth,  innocence,  and  pensive 
habits  (which  made  me  some- 
times dilatory  in  my  work 
about  the  rigging),  I  was  sud- 
denly nominated,  in  our  chief 
mate  Mr  B.'s  most  sardonic 
tones,  to  that  enviable  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  regret  the 
experience.  The  night  humours 
of  the  town  descended  from  the 
street  to  the  waterside  in  the 
still  watches  of  the  night :  larri- 
kins rushing  down  in  bands  to 
settle  some  quarrel  by  a  stand- 
up  fight,  away  from  the  police, 
in  an  indistinct  ring  half -hidden 
by  piles  of  cargo,  with  the 
sounds  of  blows,  a  groan  now 
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and  then,  the  stamping  of  feet, 
and  the  cry  of  "time"  rising 
suddenly  above  the  sinister  and 
excited  murmurs ;  night-prowl- 
ers, pursued  or  pursuing,  with 
a  stifled  shriek  followed  by 
profound  silence,  or  slinking 
stealthily  alongside  like  ghosts, 
and  addressing  me  from  below 
in  mysterious  tones  with  in- 
comprehensible propositions. 
The  cabmen,  too,  who  twice  a- 
week,  on  the  night  when  the 
A.S.N.  passenger  boat  was  due 
to  arrive,  used  to  range  a  bat- 
talion of  blazing  lamps  opposite 
the  ship,  were  very  amusing  in 
their  way.  They  got  down 
from  their  perches  and  told 
impolite  stories  in  a  racy 
language,  every  word  of  which 
reached  me  distinctly  over  the 
bulwarks  as  I  sat  smoking  on 
the  main-hatch.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  had  an  hour  or  two  of  a 
most  intellectual  conversation 
with  a  person  whom  I  could 
not  see  distinctly,  a  gentleman 
from  England,  he  said,  with  a 
cultivated  voice,  I  on  deck  and 
he  on  the  quay,  sitting  on  the 
case  of  a  piano  (landed  out  of  the 
hold  that  very  afternoon),  smok- 
ing a  cigar  which  smelt  very 
good.  We  touched,  or  rather 
he  did,  upon  science,  politics, 
natural  history,  and  even  opera. 
Then  after  remarking  abruptly, 
"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  rather 
intelligent,  my  man,"  he  in- 
formed me  pointedly  that  his 
name  was  Senior,  and  walked 
off — to  his  hotel,  I  suppose. 
Shadows  !  shadows  !  I  think  I 
saw  a  white  whisker  as  he  turned 
under  the  lamp-post.  It  shocks 
me  to  think  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  he  must  be 


dead  by  now.  There  was 
nothing  to  object  to  in  his 
intelligence,  but  a  little  dog- 
matism maybe.  And  his  name 
was  Senior ! 

The  position  had  its  draw- 
backs, however.  One  wintry, 
blustering,  dark  night  in  July, 
as  I  stood  sleepily  out  of  the 
rain  near  the  cabin  door,  a 
figure  flew  up  the  gangway.  I 
say  flew,  because  it  seemed  to 
have  wings  :  it  was  a  man,  how- 
ever, only  his  coat  torn  in  two 
at  the  back,  and  flapping  about 
his  head,  gave  him  a  weird  and 
fowl-like  appearance.  At  least 
that  is  my  theory,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  make  him  out 
distinctly.  How  he  managed 
to  come  so  straight  upon  me 
at  speed,  and  without  a  stumble 
over  a  strange  deck,  I  cannot 
imagine.  He  must  have  been 
able  to  see  in  the  dark  better 
than  any  cat.  He  overwhelmed 
me  with  hoarse  entreaties  to  let 
him  shelter  till  morning  in  our 
forecastle.  As  in  duty  bound, 
I  refused,  mildly  at  first,  in  a 
sterner  tone  as  he  persisted 
with  a  note  of  impudence  in 
his  whining.  "  For  God's  sake 
let  me,  matey.  They  are  after 
me — the  whole  lot  of  them,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Get  out,"  I  said. 

"Won't  you?" 

"No,  I  tell  you.  Get  over 
that  gangway  at  once.  Do 
you  hear?" 

Silence.  He  appeared  to 
cringe,  mute  as  if  words  had 
failed  him  through  grief,  then 
— bang ! — came  a  great  flash 
of  light  in  which  he  vanished, 
leaving  me  prone  on  my  back 
with  the  most  atrocious  black 
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eye  that  anybody  ever  got  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 
Shadows !  shadows !  I  hope 
he  escaped  the  enemies  he 
was  fleeing  from  to  live  and 
flourish  to  this  day.  But  his 
fist  was  uncommonly  hard  and 
his  aim  miraculously  true  in 
the  dark. 

There  were  other  experiences, 
less  painful  and  more  funny 
for  the  most  part,  with  one 
amongst  them  of  a  dramatic 
complexion ;  but  the  greatest 
experience  of  them  all  was  Mr 
B.,  our  chief  mate  himself. 

He  used  to  go  ashore  every 
night  to  forgather  with  his 
crony,  the  mate  of  the  barque 
Cicero,  lying  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Circular  Quay.  Late  at 
night  I  would  hear  from  afar 
their  stumbling  footsteps  and 
their  voices  raised  in  endless 
argument.  The  mate  of  the 
Cicero  was  seeing  his  friend  on 
board.  They  would  continue 
their  senseless  and  muddled 
discourse  in  tones  of  profound 
friendship  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  at  the  shore  end  of  our 
gangway,  and  then  I  would 
hear  Mr  B.  insisting  that  he 
must  see  the  other  on  board 
his  ship.  And  away  they 
would  go,  their  voices,  still 
conversing  with  excessive 
amity,  being  heard  moving  all 
round  the  harbour.  It  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that 
they  would  thus  perambulate 
three  or  four  times  the  distance, 
each  seeing  the  other  on  board 
his  ship  out  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested affection.  Then, 
through  sheer  weariness,  or 
perhaps  in  a  moment  of  for- 
getfulness,  they  would  manage 


to  part  from  each  other  some- 
how, and  by-and-by  the  planks 
of  our  long  gangway  would 
bend  and  creak  under  the 
weight  of  Mr  B.  coming  on 
board  for  good  at  last. 

On  the  rail  his  burly  form 
would  stop  and  stand  swaying. 

"  Watchman ! " 

"Yes,  sir." 

A  pause.  He  waited  for  a 
moment  of  steadiness  before 
negotiating  the  five  steps  of 
the  inside  ladder  from  rail  to 
deck ;  and  the  watchman, 
taught  by  experience,  would 
forbear  offering  help  which 
would  be  received  as  an  insult 
at  that  particular  stage  of  the 
mate's  return.  But  many 
times  I  trembled  for  his  neck. 
He  was  a  heavy  man. 

Then  with  a  rush  and  a 
thump  it  would  be  done.  He 
never  had  to  pick  himself  up ; 
but  it  took  him  a  minute  or 
so  to  pull  himself  together  after 
the  descent. 

"Watchman!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Captain  aboard  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

Pause. 

"  Dog  aboard  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

Pause.  Our  dog  was  a 
gaunt  and  unpleasant  beast, 
more  like  a  wolf  in  poor  health 
than  a  dog,  and  I  never  noticed 
Mr  B.  at  any  other  time  show 
the  slightest  interest  in  the 
doings  of  the  animal.  But  that 
question  never  failed. 

"Give  me  your  arm  and 
steady  me  along." 

I  was  always  prepared  for 
that  request.  He  leaned  on 
me  heavily  till  near  enough 
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the  cabin  door  to  catch  hold  of 
the  handle.  Then  he  would  let 
go  of  my  arm  at  once. 

"That'll  do.  I  can  manage 
now." 

And  he  could  manage.  He 
could  manage  to  find  his  way 
into  his  berth,  light  his  lamp, 
get  into  his  bed,  ay,  and  get 
out  of  it  when  I  called  him  at 
half-past  five,  the  first  man  on 
deck,  lifting  the  cup  of  morning 
coffee  to  his  lips  with  a  steady 
hand  —  ready  for  duty  as 
though  he  had  virtuously  slept 
ten  solid  hours — a  better  chief- 
officer  than  many  a  man  who 
had  never  tasted  grog  in  his  life. 
He  could  manage  all  that,  but 
could  never  manage  to  get  on 
in  life. 

Only  once  he  failed  to  catch 
hold  of  the  cabin  door-handle 
at  the  first  grab.  He  waited  a 
little,  tried  again,  and  again 
failed.  His  weight  was  grow- 
ing heavier  on  my  arm.  He 
sighed  slowly. 

«D— n  that  handle." 

Without  letting  go  his  hold 
of  me  he  turned  about,  his  face 
lit  up  bright  as  day  by  the  full 
moon. 

"  I  wish  she  were  out  at  sea," 
he  growled  savagely. 

"  Yes,  sir  1 "  I  felt  the  need 
to  say  something,  because  he 
hung  on  to  me  as  if  lost,  breath- 
ing heavily. 

"Ports  are  no  good.  Ships 
rot — men  go  to  the  devil." 

I  kept  still,  and  after  a  while 
he  repeated — 

"  I  wish  she  were  at  sea  out 
of  this." 

"  So  do  I,  sir,"  I  ventured. 

Holding  my  shoulder,  he 
turned  upon  me. 


"  You !  What's  that  to  you 
where  she  is?  You  don't — 
drink." 

And  even  on  that  night  he 
"  managed  it "  at  last.  He  got 
hold  of  the  handle.  But  he  did 
not  manage  to  light  his  lamp 
(I  don't  think  he  even  tried), 
though  in  the  morning  as  usual 
he  was  the  first  on  deck,  bull- 
necked,  curly-headed,  watching 
the  hands  turn  -  to  with  his 
sardonic  expression  and  un- 
flinching gaze. 

I  met  him  ten  years  after- 
wards, casually,  unexpectedly, 
in  the  street,  on  coming  out  of 
my  consignee  office.  I  was  not 
likely  to  have  forgotten  him 
with  his  "I  can  manage  now." 
He  recognised  me  at  once,  re- 
membered my  name,  and  in 
what  ship  I  served  under  his 
orders.  He  looked  me  over 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"I  am  commanding  a  little 
barque,"  I  said,  "loading  here 
for  Mauritius."  Then  thought- 
lessly I  added,  "  And  what  are 
you  doing,  Mr  B.  ?  " 

"I,"  he  said,  looking  at  me 
unflinchingly  with  his  old  sar- 
donic grin, — "  I  am  looking  for 
something  to  do." 

I  felt  I  would  rather  have 
bitten  out  my  tongue.  His  jet 
black  curly  hair  had  turned 
iron  grey ;  he  was  scrupulously 
neat  as  ever,  but  frightfully 
threadbare.  His  shiny  boots 
were  worn  down  at  heel.  But 
he  forgave  me,  and  we  drove 
off  together  in  a  hansom  to 
dine  on  board  my  ship.  He 
went  over  her  conscientiously, 
praised  her  heartily,  congratu- 
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lated  me  on  my  command  with 
absolute  sincerity.  At  dinner 
as  I  pushed  the  bottle  towards 
him  he  shook  his  head,  and  as 
I  sat  looking  at  him  interrog- 
atively, he  said  in  an  under- 
tone— 

"I've  managed  it — too  late." 
After  dinner  we  came  again 
on  deck.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  the  ship.  We  were  fitting 
some  new  wire-rigging,  and  he 
hung  about  approving,  suggest- 
ing, giving  me  advice  in  his  old 
manner.  Twice  he  addressed 
me  as  "  My  boy,"  and  corrected 
himself  quickly  to  "Captain." 
My  mate  was  about  to  leave 
me  (to  get  married),  but  I  con- 
cealed the  fact  from  him.  I 
was  afraid  he  would  ask  me  to 
give  him  the  berth,  and  ask  in 
such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
refuse.  I  was  afraid.  It  would 


have  been  impossible;  I  could 
not  have  given  orders  to  Mr  B., 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
have  taken  them  from  me  very 
long.  He  could  not  have  man- 
aged that,  though  he  managed 
to  break  himself  from  drink — 
too  late. 

He  said  good-bye  at  last. 
As  I  watched  his  burly,  bull- 
necked  figure  walk  away  up 
the  street,  I  wondered  with  a 
sinking  heart  whether  he  had 
much  more  than  the  price  of  a 
night's  lodging  in  his  pocket. 
And  I  understood  that  if  that 
very  minute  I  were  to  call  out 
after  him  he  would  not  even 
turn  his  head.  He,  too,  is  no 
more  than  a  shadow,  but  I  re- 
member his  words  spoken  on 
the  moonlit  deck  of  the  old 
Duke — 

"  Ports  are  no  good.  Ships 
rot — men  go  to  the  devil." 
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A   RETURN   TO   DISCIPLINE. 


ON  a  burning  day  in  the 
early  Indian  summer  of  1857  a 
man  lay  dying  of  cholera.  He 
had  passed  through  the  stages 
of  cramping  agony,  and,  worn 
out  by  the  horrible  course  of 
the  disease,  he  lay  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  unable  to  move,  and 
hardly  capable  of  thought. 
The  room  was  silent  except  for 
the  persistent  buzzing  of  the 
mosquitoes,  which  pierced  the 
sick  man's  head  like  a  knife ; 
the  punkah  hung  idle  from  the 
roof ;  there  was  not  a  soul  there 
to  minister  to  his  wants.  He 
dimly  wondered  what  he  had 
done  that  he  should  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  appalling 
thirst  that  parched  him,  to 
bear  the  sickening  heat  that 
crushed  the  little  that  remained 
of  his  vitality.  In  his  comatose 
state  he  did  not  realise  that  it 
was  curious  that  there  was  no 
coolie  to  pull  the  punkah,  that 
no  doctor  stood  by  his  bedside, 
that  his  servants  had  left  him ; 
and  yet  he  had  a  distant  in- 
distinct recollection  of  being 
taken  ill  a  few  hours  earlier,  of 
being  put  to  bed  by  the  doctor, 
of  being  tended  by  his  servants. 
But  now  his  power  of  reasoning 
was  almost  gone,  and  he  was 
but  aware  of  the  burning, 
splitting  ache  in  his  head,  of 
the  chill  numbness  of  his  legs, 
of  the  torturing  thirst,  and  of 
a  feeling  of  absolute  collapse. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  wondered 
how  long  it  was  to  last. 

There  was  but  little  doubt 
that  Captain  Anderson  of  the 
— th  Light  Cavalry  was  dying, 


— not  only  dying  of  cholera,  but 
dying  with  no  one  to  soften 
the  cruel  manner  of  his  death. 
And  yet  when  cholera  had 
seized  him  early  that  morning, 
he  had  had  all  the  attendance 
and  every  alleviation  that  were 
possible.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  Mutiny  had  broken 
out. 

While  he  had  lain  struggling 
in  the  first  throes  of  his  sick- 
ness, unconscious  of  everything 
save  the  agony  that  held  him, 
the  sound  of  heavy  firing  from 
the  mess,  where  his  brother- 
officers  were  at  breakfast,  had 
caused  the  doctor  to  rush  from 
his  bedside,  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  of  the  disturb- 
ance ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
latter  entered  the  mess  com- 
pound than  he  had  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  British  officers 
of  the  regiment,  who  had  been 
shot  by  the  mutineers  as  they 
sat  in  the  mess-room. 

The  looting  of  the  mess  plate 
and  furniture,  and  the  firing  of 
the  bungalow,  had  distracted 
the  thoughts  of  the  mutineers 
from  Anderson ;  but  when  there 
was  breathing-space  from  the 
work  in  hand,  Bissaldar  Sikan- 
dar  Khan  remembered  that 
the  British  officer  who  com- 
manded his  squadron  had  not 
been  among  the  sahibs  already 
murdered.  "  Oh,  brothers, 
where  is  Anderson  Sahib? 
Has  he  fled,  or  is  he  sitting  in 
his  bungalow?  Him,  too,  let 
us  search  for  and  slay,  for  not 
till  then  will  the  regiment  be 
clean  of  unbelievers."  His 
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speech  was  answered  by  a  yell 
from  the  sowars,  and  a  rush 
was  made  toward  the  sick 
man's  bungalow — a  rush  only 
to  be  checked  by  Anderson's 
sweeper,  who  stopped  the 
leaders  with  a  warning  of 
cholera.  This  gave  them 
pause ;  but  after  a  hasty  con- 
sultation they  decided  to  con- 
tinue their  advance  more 
cautiously,  and  to  shoot  their 
victim  from  the  verandah, 
without  entering  the  sick-room, 
for  they  feared  infection,  and 
their  cowardice  was  as  great 
as  their  treachery. 

Lying  motionless,  in  a 
lethargy  that  affected  mind  as 
well  as  body,  without  sufficient 
strength  even  to  brush  away 
the  flies  that  buzzed  around  his 
head  and  settled  upon  him 
with  tormenting  persistence, 
Anderson  became  dimly  aware 
of  the  sound  of  footsteps,  of 
the  loud  noise  of  voices,  of  a 
shuffling  on  the  verandah,  then 
of  a  dominant  voice  raised 
above  the  others,  and  again  of 
the  same  voice  speaking  alone 
in  strident  tones — tones  which 
bored  through  his  head  like  a 
gimlet,  but  which  conveyed 
nothing  to  his  brain.  Gradu- 
ally the  meaning  of  the  words 
formed  itself  in  his  mind, 
which  grasped  their  sense  as 
in  an  indistinct  \  dream,  and 
without  appreciating  the  fact 
that  it  was  to  him  they  were 
addressed. 

"Ho,  soor,  arise  and  show 
thyself,  that  we  may  shoot 
thee.  Oh,  honourless  one,  thy 
fellow-sahibs,  devil-people,  are 
dead,  and  thou  too  art  about 
to  die.  The  son  of  a  pig  hears 
not,  brothers;  without  doubt, 


owing  to  the  sickness  he  has 
become  without  sense.  Nay, 
shoot  not,  fool ;  we  will  arouse 
him,  and  observe  how  his 
heart  becomes  small  when  he 
hears  of  the  work  that  has 
been  toward." 

The  harsh  voice  and  its 
insolent  tones  gradually  roused 
the  dormant  mind  of  the  sick 
man :  he  was  struggling  to 
understand,  but  still  he  lay 
with  his  sunken  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  motionless  punkah 
above  him.  How  the  flies 
worried  and  distracted  him ! 
"Ah,  Jan  war,  beast,  the  rule 
of  the  sahibs  is  over;  rissala 
and  pultan  have  risen,  and  the 
land  is  again  ours.  Heardst 
thou  not  the  firing,  Shaitan? 
That  meant  the  death  of  thy 
brothers,  who  will  be  eaten 
this  night  by  dogs  and  jackals. 
Thinkest  thou  that  thou  shalt 
escape  by  reason  of  thy  sick- 
ness? Nay,  the  young  men 
of  thine  own  squadron  shall 
slay  thee,  son  of  a  dog,  stand- 
ing afar  off,  lest  evil  accrue 
from  thy  un cleanness,  soor." 

The  malignant,  insolent  voice 
ceased,  and  at  last  Anderson 
understood :  it  was  to  him  the 
voice  was  speaking,  the  voice 
of  Sikandar  Khan,  his  own 
trusted  native  officer,  who  was 
now  heaping  on  him  the  abuse 
and  filthy  insults  of  the  East, 
who  had  helped  in  the  murder 
of  his  brother  -  officers,  who 
was  false  to  the  Sirkar.  He 
struggled  to  realise  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all.  Then  suddenly 
it  flashed  upon  him  —  the 
warnings  of  impending  trouble, 
whispered  in  fear  a  few  days 
earlier  and  scoffed  at  in  de- 
rision, had  become  justified. 
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The  mysterious  story  of  the 
chupatti  sent  from  Meerut  was 
true, —  the  native  troops  had 
really  risen.  Oh,  how  parched 
he  was ! 

And  now  his  rnind  worked  as 
lucidly  as  before  it  had  been 
paralysed.  He  slowly  turned 
his  head  on  the  pillow  and 
looked  at  the  mutineers  crowd- 
ing the  verandah. 

"  Ho !  he  wakes.  Load, 
brothers ! " 

Anderson  strove  to  speak,  the 
apple  in  his  throat  working 
convulsively  ;  but  it  was  cruel- 
ly difficult  to  force  the  words 
from  his  burning  lips  and 
swollen  tongue,  and  the  ob- 
vious effort  was  perceived  and 
received  with  taunts  of  fear. 

A  moment's  interval,  and 
then  the  words  came ;  and 
the  waiting  crowd  were  held 
silent  and  still  by  the  mag- 
netism of  the  voice  —  at  first 
weak  and  small,  then  gradu- 
ally strengthening  and  increas- 
ing in  volume  till  every  man 
wondered  how  a  body  so 
stricken  could  have  a  voice 
so  great,  till,  again,  finally 
wonder  ceased,  and  they  were 
held  in  the  grip  of  super- 
stitious fear. 

His  mind  strong,  but  his 
body  consumed  with  weakness, 
Anderson  spoke  to  them  as  he 
lay,  rebuking  them  for  their 
disloyalty  to  the  Raj,  for  false- 
ness to  the  salt  that  they  had 
eaten,  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  their  officers.  Pale 
as  death,  and  sweating  with 
the  effort  of  speech,  he  lashed 
them  with  his  tongue ;  and  no 
man  dared  interrupt  the  fluent 
stream  of  Hindustanee  that 
poured  from  his  lips,  every 


word  a  sting,  every  sentence 
a  whip,  as  he  jeered  at  the 
folly  of  their  pretensions,  de- 
rided them  as  cowards,  and 
again  cursed  them  for  their 
treachery.  Then  his  voice  sud- 
denly broke,  and,  as  he  lay 
panting  for  breath,  the  native 
officer,  livid  with  rage  and 
fear,  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  only  to  be  silenced  by 
the  dominant  eye  of  the  dying 
man,  who  after  a  few  moments 
again  spoke.  "As  for  you, 
Sikandar  Khan,  whom  I  have 
always  treated  as  a  friend,  and 
you,  oh  men  of  my  squadron, 
whom  I  have  always  treated 
with  justice  and  with  kind- 
ness, favouring  no  man  more 
than  another, — as  for  you,  you 
shall  not  know  peace  in  life  or 
in  death.  Hunted  you  shall 
be,  fleeing  daily  from  place 
to  place,  ever  vainly  seeking 
refuge  from  the  sahib  -  log, 
and  when  caught  you  shall 
be  hanged  by  sweepers ;  dead, 
you  will  go  down  into  Jehan- 
num,  but  even  in  that  fire  of 
hell  you  shall  not  burn  in 
peace,  for  you  have  not  left 
me  to  die  in  peace.  Now  this, 
then,  is  my  order  to  you  :  If 
ever  and  whenever  men  of  this 
regiment  sicken  of  cholera,  then 
shall  you  rise  up  from  Jehan- 
num  and  you  shall  find  escort 
for  every  sowar,  uhdedar,  and 
sirdar,  for  every  trooper,  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  native 
officer,  who  dies  of  the  sickness. 
You  shall  be  on  duty  while  the 
disease  lasts ;  and  this  shall  be 
your  duty  —  to  summon  each 
dying  man,  and  to  escort  his 
soul  to  its  appointed  place." 

With  a  convulsive  effort  he 
raised   himself    into    a    sitting 
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posture,  and  the  men  shrank 
back  from  the  ghastly  face 
with  its  burning  eyes,  and 
from  the  superhuman  strength 
that  enabled  a  man  dying  of 
cholera  to  lift  himself  unaided. 
Then  with  a  cry  of  "Sunno, 
yih'  hamara  hukm  hai,  mahno  " 
("Attend,  that  is  my  order — 
obey  it"),  he  fell  back  dead. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1903, 
and  in  the  month  of  July,  a 
regiment  of  native  cavalry  lay 
in  cholera  camp :  the  sweltering 
brown  plain  was  dotted  with 
the  four  camps  of  the  four 
squadrons,  each  placed  where 
a  good  well  and  a  little  shade 
were  available ;  the  orderly 
lines  of  the  sowars'  tents 
dazzled  the  eye  with  their 
glistening  whiteness,  and  the 
ground  shimmered  with  the 
dancing  heat -haze;  the  rows 
of  picketed  horses  stood  lan- 
guidly in  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  sun,  their  heads  drooping, 
almost  too  listless  to  whisk 
away  the  flies  with  their  tails, 
while  their  masters,  stretched 
on  charpoys  wherever  a  little 
shade  offered,  tried  to  doze 
away  the  appalling  heat  of 
the  day.  Not  a  sound  was  to 
be  heard  save  the  occasional 
shuffle  of  a  fidgeting  horse  and 
the  drowsy  creaking  of  a 
Persian  well-wheel,  which,  as 
the  slow  oxen  turned  it,  seemed 
to  be  making  its  complaint  at 
having  to  draw  water  in  such 
heat.  The  sentry,  placed  over 
the  well  to  see  that  no  un- 
authorised person  or  unclean 
bucket  had  access  to  its  cool 
depths,  walked  slowly  to  and 
fro  at  his  post,  wishing  that 
his  relief  would  come,  and  sud- 
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denly  stiffened  to  attention  as 
a  British  officer  cantered  past 
in  the  direction  of  the  hospital. 
"The  sahib  goes  to  see  Ameer 
Khan,  and  it  is  better  to  be 
on  duty  than  to  be  sick  like 
him,"  he  reflected,  as  he  turned 
to  resume  his  beat. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away 
under  some  trees  stood  a  cluster 
of  slightly  larger  tents  of  the 
pattern  known  as  "  General 
Service,"  a  single -fly  affair 
offering  shade  from  the  sun, 
but  scant  shelter  from  the  heat. 
In  one  of  these  a  little  group 
of  men  stood  round  the  char- 
poy  on  which  Ameer  Khan 
was  stretched;  a  thermometer 
hanging  from  one  of  the  bam- 
boo tent -poles  registered  the 
temperature  at  115° ;  and  the 
silence  here  too  was  as  per- 
ceptible as  the  heat.  On  the 
ground  was  a  basin  of  disin- 
fectant fluid.  The  sick  man's 
drinking  -  pot,  engraved  with 
his  name  in  Urdu  characters, 
stood  by,  while  his  clothes  lay 
in  an  untidy  heap  at  the  far 
end  of  the  tent.  A  small  box 
swaddled  in  a  blanket,  and 
containing  ice,  was  the  only 
thing  that  denoted  the  smallest 
attempt  at  any  comfort,  and 
it,  needless  to  say,  had  come 
from  the  mess,  not  from 
the  Sirkar.  Such  was  the 
hospital. 

Ameer  Khan,  sick  with 
cholera,  lay  motionless  on 
his  string-woven  charpoy,  the 
sunken  cheeks  and  the  eyes, 
that  had  receded  into  their 
sockets,  giving  him  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  has  been  ill 
for  days  rather  than  for  a 
few  hours.  An  attendant  was 
mechanically  hand-rubbing  his 
2  A 
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numbed  legs,  and  a  comrade 
enlisted  from  the  same  far- 
away border  village  in  the 
Eusufzai  was  slowly  fanning 
his  face,  his  own  hawk -like 
Pathan  countenance  remaining 
perfectly  immobile,  and  giving 
no  clue  to  the  kindly  feelings 
that  prompted  his  action.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bed  was  the 
patient's  squadron  commander, 
the  only  Englishman  present. 
Presently  he  whispered  to  the 
grey-bearded  old  hospital  as- 
sistant, who  with  down-turned 
eyes  was  gently  feeling  the 
patient's  pulse,  "How  do  you 
think  he  is  doing  now,  Fazl 
Ellahi  ?  " 

"His  pulse  is  very  weak, 
your  honour,"  answered  the 
old  man  in  English ;  then 
turning  to  the  sick  man 
he  hastily  added  in  cheerful 
tones,  "Gebrayo  mat,  jawan, 
tukra  ho  jaenge"  ("Don't  be 
afraid,  my  lad,  you  will  get 
well "). 

Ameer  Khan  slowly  opened 
his  heavy-lidded  eyes,  and  his 
lips  framed  the  word  "pani" 
(water),  the  desire  being 
guessed  rather  than  heard,  so 


weak    was    the    whisper    that 
framed  it. 

Fazl  Ellahi  gently  raised  the 
patient's  head,  and  held  a  tin 
cup  of  iced  soda  -  water  to 
the  parched  lips.  Drinking  a 
couple  of  mouthfuls,  the  man 
relapsed  into  lethargy,  and 
again  there  was  silence.  The 
gentle  swish  of  the  moving 
fan,  the  distant  creak  of  the 
well,  a  moan  from  the  sick 
man,  the  rustle  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's handkerchief  as  he 
wiped  his  dripping  face,  were 
the  only  sounds  that  obtruded 
themselves  in  the  torrid  tent. 

Suddenly  Ameer  Khan  op- 
ened his  eyes,  and  said  quite 
distinctly,  "Abhi  ata,  ressal- 
dar  sahib "  ("  I  am  coming 
now,  ressaldar  sahib "),  and 
then  with  a  slight  movement 
of  the  limbs  he  died. 

A  few  minutes  later  they 
left  the  tent.  The  officer 
asked,  "  What  does  it  mean, 
Fazl  Ellahi?  They've  all  said 
that." 

"Khuda  jane"  ("God 
knows "),  answered  the  old 
man. 

"  LANCER." 
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I  MUST  confess  that  my 
earliest  efforts  in  gunning  were 
much  after  the  methods  of 
Maurice  and  Charles  in  "A 
Winter  Shoot  in  France,"  a 
sketch  which  recently  appeared 
in  '  The  Daily  Mail,'  and  that 
I  was  vastly  contented  if  I 
had  in  a  single  week  so  good 
a  bag  as  that  which  appeared 
in  the  extract  taken  from 
Maurice's  "livre  de  la  chasse." 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  in  my  first  season  any 
one  week  produced  such  a  large 
and  varied  head  of  game  as 
that  recorded  by  the  young 
French  sportsman.  Most  cer- 
tainly, had  I  kept  a  diary,  the 
day  which  produced  four  black- 
birds would  have  been  marked 
with  white  chalk.  Yet  I  can 
remember  that  in  that  far-off 
period  I  had  the  same  sort  of 
feeling  for  the  cock-blackbird 
that  I  have  for  the  cock- 
pheasant  to  -  day,  —  a  feeling, 
that  is,  of  intense  admiration 
coupled  with  an  irresistible  de- 
sire for  slaying — in  a  worthy 
manner,  apart  from  potting  on 
the  ground  or  blowing  to  pieces 
at  short  range.  I  admit  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between 
admiration  and  desire  to  slay 
the  object  of  admiration,  but 
will  plead  that  the  pheasant 
to-day  and  the  blackbird  then, 
regarded  in  the  light  of  tooth- 
some delicacy,  have  to  be  killed 
somehow,  and  the  gun,  if  the 
kill  be  clean,  is  perhaps  the 
most  merciful  instrument  of 
destruction.  One  point  may 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the 


blackbird  as  viewed  side  by 
side  with  the  pheasant  in  the 
light  of  a  "  sporting  "  bird  :  he 
lives  in  his  natural  condition 
and  fends  for  himself,  and  is 
not  artificially  reared  and  un- 
duly fattened  for  the  table  be- 
fore he  is  shot.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  the  blackbird  is  a 
bad  gardener ;  but  for  auld 
lang  syne's  sake  he  is  at  the 
present  time  as  sacred  in  my 
eyes  at  every  period  of  the  year 
as  the  pheasant  to  the  sports- 
man in  the  close  season,  and 
so  far  am  I  from  grudging  him 
a  few  gooseberries  and  other 
small  fruit  in  the  summer 
months,  that  I  think  shame  to 
myself  if  I  forget  to  spare  him 
a  few  odd  scraps  when  "  stern 
winter  throws  his  icy  chain " 
over  garden-beds  and  meadow- 
land. 

"Begging  your  parding, 
guv'ner,  as  I  thinks  you  had 
oughter  stand  me  a  pound  of 
shot,"  remarked,  a  few  summers 
back,  an  evil -looking  ruffian, 
who  was  by  way  of  scaring 
the  birds  off  my  neighbour's 
cherry-crop. 

"And  why?" 

"Acos  I've  killed  more  nor 
'alf  a  score  o'  blackbirds  and 
threshes  as  come  straight  off 
your  strawberry-beds,  as  none 
of  'em  won't  ate  no  more  o' 
your  strawberries." 

"  Well  then,  my  man,  if  I 
catch  you  killing  another,  I'll 
summons  you,"  and  with  that 
I  left  my  friend  scratching  his 
head  and  doubtless  cursing  me 
for  an  ungrateful  beast.  Let 
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me  say  by  the  way  that  while 
every  other  feathered  songster 
is  allowed,  pace  the  gardener, 
to  feed  to  the  full  in  my  fruit 
garden,  I  draw  the  line  at 
house  -  sparrows.  Even  these 
noisy  little  pests  would  be 
heartily  welcome  to  a  lodging, 
if  they  did  not  claim  as  a 
matter  of  right  the  privilege 
of  boarding  off  my  chickens' 
food.  For  while  I  count  the 
garden  produce  as,  compara- 
tively speaking,  so  much  "  un- 
earned increment,"  the  barley 
for  the  poultry  represents  hard 
cash  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow. 

To  proceed, — while  I  was  a 
lower  boy  at  school,  and  con- 
demned to  spend  the  major 
part  of  my  playtime  there, 
either  in  playing  compulsory 
games  or  fagging  for  my  elders, 
the  pleasure  of  my  winter  holi- 
days was  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  possession  of  a  miniature 
gun  with  which  I  wandered 
afield  at  least  five  days  in  the 
week.  There  were  no  game- 
preserves  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  therefore  no  gamekeeper  to 
call  me  to  order,  and  as  the 
farmers  in  our  village  really 
were  farmers,  rather  than 
sporting  gentlemen  in  gaiters, 
I  may  say  that  I  was  privileged 
to  go  whither  I  would  without 
let  or  hindrance.  A  solitary 
boy  with  a  small  gun  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  no  more 
dangerous  to  his  neighbours 
than  the  small  catapultist ;  and 
I  can  only  remember  one  con- 
tretemps attending  my  earlier 
efforts.  On  that  occasion  I  let 
fly  at  some  game-bird,  a  sparrow 
for  choice,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  thick  hedge.  The 


bird's  fate  I  never  ascertained, 
but  it  probably  died  of  fright. 
For  on  the  instant  a  wild  roar, 
followed  by  a  volley  of  bad 
language,  warned  me  that  I 
had  peppered  a  man  who  was 
digging  in  the  garden  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  hedge. 
Fortunately  the  injured  in- 
dividual's back  was  towards 
me,  and  he  was  wearing  stout 
corduroys.  But  he  evidenced 
the  fact  of  being  hit  by  clap- 
ping his  hand  to  his  stern,  and 
dancing  like  a  Pentecostal  re- 
vivalist, while  he  d — d  myself, 
my  gun,  and  everything  that 
was  mine,  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs. The  shilling  with  which 
eventually,  and  through  the 
mediation  of  my  firm  ally  our 
own  gardener,  I  purchased  his 
forgiveness  and  promise  of 
secrecy  may  be  said  to  have 
represented  for  me  in  those 
days  more  than  the  five-pound 
note  given  to  the  keeper  at  the 
end  of  a  big  battue. 

I  think  that  I  wholly  lost  my 
zeal  for  shooting  blackbirds 
and  smaller  things  from  the 
day  whereon  a  good-natured 
farmer  invited  me  to  come  and 
kill  off  some  of  his  superfluous 
stock  of  pigeons.  Nothing  loth, 
I  sallied  forth,  and  had  duly 
accounted  for  some  half-dozen 
birds,  when  I  was  overtaken 
by  disaster  in  losing  my  box  of 
caps.  Fortunately  the  farmer's 
wife,  to  whom  I  appealed,  rose 
to  the  occasion,  and  supplied 
me  with  some  caps  belonging 
to  her  husband,  who  had  ridden 
to  market.  These  proved  too 
strong  to  explode  at  the  first 
asking  of  my  tiny  trigger,  and 
in  nine  times  out  of  ten  only 
went  off  at  the  second  attempt. 
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The  exception  to  the  rule  came 
under  singularly  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. What  between 
the  initial  snappings  and  event- 
ual shooting,  the  birds  had 
grown  shy  and  wary,  and  that 
was  a  really  brilliant  shot  at 
a  high -flyer  which  added  the 
eleventh  pigeon,  out  of  my  limit 
of  twelve,  to  the  bag.  It  was  a 
good  enough  shot,  at  all  events, 
to  elicit  hearty  applause  from 
my  friend  the  farmer,  who  came 
riding  into  the  yard  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  performance. 

"  That  was  a  rare  good  shot 
of  yours,  Master  George,"  he 
remarked,  as,  having  steadied 
his  mare,  he  dismounted,  and 
stood  with  the  bridle  over  his 
arm.  "And  that  be  a  rare 
good  gun,  though  she  be  only  a 
little  'un.  Who'd  ha'  thought, 
now,  as  a  thing  o'  that  size 
would  ha'  kilt  that  bird  flying 
high  and  quick  and  all !  Let's 
ha'  the  handling  on  it  for  a 
shot,  young  master,  when 
you've  a  loaded  of  her." 

As  I  handed  him  the  gun,  I 
was  careful  to  explain  to  him 
the  habits  of  the  cap. 

"  Snap  it  first,  eh  ?  "  he  re- 
marked; "may  as  well  snap  it 
at  summat,  anyhow.  Gie  us 
hold,  master ;  and  you,  Joe, 
there  ! "  holloaing  to  one  of  the 
farm  labourers,  "  just  you  come 
and  take  old  mare." 

And  then,  as  Joe  came 
shuffling  up  the  yard,  the  all 
unsuspecting  farmer,  with  the 
bridle  over  his  left  arm,  held 
the  gun  single-handed  to  his 
right  shoulder  and,  aiming  at 
a  Dorking  cock  which  was 
busily  scratching  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  harem,  leisurely  pulled 
the  trigger. 


Snap  ?  No,  bang ;  such  a 
bang,  too !  For  it  was  black 
powder  in  those  days,  and  my 
tiny  weapon  maugre  its  size 
was  quite  a  loud  talker.  Not 
Balin's  "  dolorous  stroke  "  could 
have  produced  more  sudden  or 
more  disastrous  results.  For 
the  ill-fated  Dorking  gave  one 
convulsive  bound  into  the  air 
and  fell  back  stone-dead ;  the 
mare  sprang  back,  and,  laying 
her  master  flat  on  his  back  in 
what  John  Ridd  would  have 
called  his  "native  muck," 
bolted  for  all  she  was  worth ; 
and  Joe,  who  as  choirman  and 
communicant  ought  to  have 
known  better,  uttered  a  loud 
d — n,  and  then  set  off  hot-foot 
in  pursuit  of  the  mare. 

"A  pretty  tidy  sort  of  a 
snap  that,  Master  George," 
exclaimed  the  worthy  farmer, 
as,  having  regained  his  feet 
and  handed  back  the  offend- 
ing weapon,  he  briefly  summed 
up  the  situation.  "  Here  have 
I  been  and  mucked  my 
new  suit,  shotten  the  head  off 
the  best  cock  o'  the  yard, 
broke  my  bridle,  and  frit  the 
old  mare  into  the  middle  o' 
next  week  or  next  parish. 
Catch  hold  on  her,  young 
master ;  you  can  snap  or  shoot 
so  many  more  pigeons  as 
you've  a  mind  to,  but  I  don't 
want  no  more  truck  wi'  it 
myself." 

A  year  or  so  later,  and  in  a 
new  neighbourhood,  came  still 
further  promotion.  Rabbit- 
shooting  at  an  average  rate  of 
one  shot  in  each  quarter  of  an 
hour  may,  to  the  surfeited 
sportsman  of  to-day,  seem  like 
a  wholly  unexhilarating  pas- 
time, but  to  myself,  freshly  pro- 
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moted  to  a  light,  full-sized  gun, 
an  invitation  to  have  a  day's 
rabbiting  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer  seemed  to  open  out  a 
vista  of  almost  inconceivable 
delight.  That  my  entertainer 
— to  whom  I  will  give  the 
generic  name  of  Smith — was  a 
man  better  known  than  loved 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  was 
reported  to  be  a  hard  drinker 
and  still  harder  swearer,  were 
matters  of  detail  which  did  not 
prevent  me  from  availing  my- 
self once  and  again  of  his 
invitations.  And  if  I  did  not 
wholly  like  the  man,  let  it  in 
all  justice  to  him  be  said  that 
in  my  presence  he  was  always 
on  his  best  behaviour,  keeping 
his  tongue  clean,  his  body  in 
temperance,  and  his  gun  un- 
commonly straight.  Our  party 
consisted  of  Mr  Smith  senior, 
Smith  junior  —  a  lad  rather 
older  than  myself, — a  hobble- 
dehoy to  carry  the  game,  and 
a  "  varmintish "  terrier,  quite 
the  'cutest  little  beast  at  hunt- 
ing a  hedgerow  that  I  ever 
clapped  eyes  upon.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr  Smith,  who 
in  virtue  of  superior  skill  and 
seniority  appropriated  one  side 
of  the  hedge,  while  the  son  and 
myself  shared  the  sport  on  the 
other,  not  only  could  shoot 
straight,  but  was  anxious  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact. 
Like  our  amusing  friend  the 
Kaiser,  he  and  his  son  were 
careful  to  celebrate  the  obse- 
quies of  each  victim  with  a 
set  formula.  As  it  happened, 
the  first  rabbit  of  the  day 
bolted  on  his  side  of  a  hedge  so 
low  that  his  son  and  myself 
commanded  a  good  view  of  the 
performance.  The  terrier,  who 


had  been  pottering  quietly  along 
the  side  of  the  hedge,  suddenly, 
like  Mr  Winkle's  pointer,  as- 
sumed a  paralysed  attitude. 

"  Spot  noses  'un,"  whispered 
Smith  junior,  and,  on  the  in- 
stant, the  rabbit,  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  "  nosed," 
bolted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  and  was  promptly 
rolled  over,  shot  through  the 
head.  As  the  hobbledehoy 
proceeded  to  gather  the  game, 
Mr  Smith  suddenly  shouted  in 
a  stentorian  voice — 

"  Who  shot  that  rabbit  ?  " 

So  strongly  interrogative  was 
the  tone  that,  being  unversed 
in  the  Smith  methods,  I  really 
thought  that  the  matter  was 
in  doubt,  and  hurriedly  glanced 
at  Smith  junior  to  see  if  by 
any  chance  he  had  let  off  his 
gun  at  the  same  instant  as 
his  father.  But  he  merely 
beckoned  to  me  to  hold  my 
tongue,  and  after  a  short  pause 
the  question  was  repeated. 

"Who  shot  that  rabbit,  I 
say  ?  "  shouted  Smith  pere. 

"You  shot  it,  and  shot  it 
well,"  replied  Smith  fils,  also 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"I  did,"  from  Smith  pere, 
crescendo. 

"  That's  the  very,"  in  chorus 
from  father,  son,  and  hobblede- 
hoy. 

The  death  of  some  dozen  or 
more  rabbits  was  celebrated  in 
one  and  the  same  way,  with 
the  slight  exception  that  on 
the  two  occasions  when  I 
myself  was  the  successful 
sportsman,  Smith  junior  kind- 
ly acted  as  my  trumpeter. 

Well,  times  went  on  and 
times  changed,  and  all  un- 
consciously I  changed  with 
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them.  I  still  fancy  that  the  Not  the  weariness  of  con- 
promotion  from  Farmer  Smith's  tinual  success,  but  a  weari- 
rabbits  to  other  people's  pheas-  ness  of  always  shooting  at 
ants  and  partridges  gave  me  my  neighbour's  pheasants  and 
trivial  pleasure  as  compared  partridges,  after  a  few  years 
with  those  earlier  stepping-  induced  me  to  go  farther  afield 
stones  to  sport,  from  nobody  with  the  idea  of  shooting  at 
in  particular's  blackbirds  to  creatures  that  should  be  more 
Farmer  Sargent's  pigeons,  or  less  my  own.  A  continual 
and  from  Farmer  Sargent's  acceptance  of  hospitality  that 
pigeons  to  Farmer  Smith's  can  never  be  repaid  seems  to 
rabbits.  Possibly  the  occa-  put  the  recipient  in  the  posi- 
sional  "  Well  shot ! "  from  a  tion  of  Aristotle's  illiberal  man, 
host  when  I  accounted  for  a  who  "  falls  short  in  giving,  but 
high  pheasant  or  driven  par-  exceeds  in  taking,"  and  the 
tridge  did  not  appeal  to  me  gentleman  who  invariably 
so  forcibly  as  the  challenging  shoots  away  from  home  is 
cry,  "Who  shot  that  rabbit?"  in  danger  of  being  regarded 
emanating  from  Smith  fils  as  a  peripatetic  gamekeeper, 
when  I  had  accounted  for  poor  Even  the  first-rate  shot,  who 
bunny.  Still,  I  dearly  loved  feels  that  he  is  practically 
my  occasional  day's  shooting,  paying  his  way  by  successful 
and  the  circumstance  that  I  killing  for  the  game  market 
could  by  no  stretch  of  imag-  or  table,  is,  if  he  has  no  coverts 
ination  consider  myself  a  great  of  his  own,  something  very 
performer  with  the  gun,  in  no  near  akin  to  a  shooting  pro- 
way  detracted  from  my  enjoy-  fessional.  Not  having  it  in 
ment  of  the  sport.  On  the  my  power  then  "  to  return 
contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  the  good  offices  of  those  who 
fancy  that  the  expert  who  had  been  gracious  to  me,"  I 
kills  pretty  well  every  bird  looked  around  for  more  in- 
that  he  shoots  at  must  occa-  dependency  in  my  shooting, 
sionally  be  overtaken  by  the  and,  in  the  company  of  two 
same  sense  of  lack  of  variety  friends  in  the  same  condition 
which  must  often  have  beset  as  myself,  plunged  into  the 
Peall  or  Mitchell  in  playing  unknown  depths  of  a  "shoot- 
the  spot-stroke.  And  I  recall  ing  hotel."  We  tried  two  of 
the  saying  of  a  once  ardent  these  establishments  in  the 
golfer,  who,  having  sedulously  course  of  the  same  winter, 
worked  his  way  from  being  a  and  fared  indifferently  badly 
limit  handicap  man  to  the  at  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
status  of  a  scratch  player,  pre-  In  one  place,  which  was  largely 
sently  abjured  the  game.  advertised,  the  cuisine  and  the 

"Chucked  golf?"  exclaimed  general  accommodation  were 

a  friend.  "Why,  I  thought  quite  of  the  best,  but  the 

you  were  a  scratch  player."  sport,  so  far  as  we,  the 

"  So  I  was,  but  it  ceased  to  guests,  were  concerned,  was 

be  amusing  when  I  found  that  almost  an  unknown  quantity. 

I  wasn't  likely  to  improve."  That  it  rained  heavily  during 
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most  days  of  a  short  stay  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  proprietors, 
but  even  when  the  sun  elected 
to  shine  we  might  just  as  well 
have  left  our  guns  at  home, 
so  far  as  sport  was  concerned. 
The  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  a 
gentleman  with  field-boots  and 
superior  manners,  was  kind 
enough  to  accompany  the 
shooting-party  in  the  capac- 
ity of  guide,  philosopher, 
friend,  and,  I  presume  that  I 
may  add,  gamekeeper.  He 
was,  at  anyrate,  the  only 
gamekeeper  in  evidence,  though 
the  advertisement  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  charges 
were  so  much  a -week,  "  in- 
clusive of  the  services  of  the 
gamekeeper."  And  hereby 
hangs  a  tale.  For  when  at 
the  end  of  our  short  stay  the 
bill  was  presented,  our  pay- 
master was  confronted  by  the 
item,  "Gamekeeper,  7s.  6d." 

On  his  referring  the  lady 
book-keeper  to  the  wording  of 
the  advertisement,  the  illogical 
fair  one  said  with  a  sweet 
smile — 

"  Inclusive  of  gamekeeper 
means  that  you  pay  for  his 
attendance,"  and  as  the  pay- 
master unfortunately  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  he  did 
not  like  to  contradict  a  lady, 
he  submitted  to  the  imposi- 
tion. "Sweet  smile,  7s.  6d.," 
would  have  been  a  more  equit- 
able version  of  the  item.  In- 
dependently of  the  extra  pay- 
ment, we  felt  very  strongly 
that  we  might  have  had  a 
little  more  shooting  on  our 
own  account  had  we  left  the 
"gamekeeper"  at  home.  For, 
early  in  the  course  of  a  six 
hours'  tramp  up  hill  and  down 


dale,  we  discovered  that  the 
gentleman  in  field -boots  had 
it  in  his  mind  that  he  would 
do  the  little  shooting  there 
was  to  do,  while  his  paying 
guests  played  the  part  of 
beaters.  About  ten  cartridges 
were  fired  by  the  party  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  the  bag 
at  the  finish  contained  one 
hare,  one  rabbit,  one  pheasant, 
and  one  carrion  crow  —  the 
last-named  being  contributed 
by  myself.  The  hare  and  the 
rabbit  fell  to  the  "gamekeeper," 
who  had  managed  to  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  firing  eight 
of  the  ten  shots,  but  did  not 
hold  his  gun  very  straight. 
And  the  hen  -  pheasant  was 
annexed  late  in  the  day  by 
the  junior  member  of  our 
party,  who,  after  doing  a  ter- 
rible amount  of  hard  walking 
and  rough  scrambling,  struck 
work,  and  on  being  invited 
to  walk  through  a  small  but 
prickly  -  looking  covert  while 
the  "gamekeeper"  stood  at 
the  end,  suggested  that  it  was 
about  time  for  himself  to  stand 
outside  while  the  other  took  a 
turn  at  walking  through.  After 
a  brief  argument  he  carried  his 
point,  and  his  strategy  re- 
ceived a  due  reward  when  he 
shot  the  only  pheasant  seen 
on  the  day. 

"It's  a  hen  bird  ! "  exclaimed 
the  "  gamekeeper  "  as  he 
emerged  from  the  covert,  look- 
ing after  his  battle  with  the 
thorns  rather  less  superior  than 
usual. 

"I  never  said  it  wasn't,"  re- 
plied the  successful  sportsman, 
in  nowise  abashed. 

"I  should  have  thought  that 
any''  sportsman  would  have 
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known  better  than  to  kill  a 
hen  pheasant  in  January." 

"What  you  may  have  thought 
does  not  interest  me  a  bit,"  re- 
torted the  guilty  one.  "  But  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I 
thought  it  was  about  time  that 
one  of  us  let  off  his  gun.  You 
don't  suppose  we  have  travelled 
two  hundred  miles  to  see  you 
shoot — badly." 

As  the  bag  was  the  property 
of  the  hotel,  our  one  full  day's 
shooting  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  The  "gamekeeper"  did 
rather  more  than  the  lion's  share 
of  the  shooting,  kept  the  game, 
and  was  paid  for  the  day's  sport ; 
we  practically  acted  as  unpaid 
beaters,  and  were  made  heart- 
ily welcome  to  my  carrion- 
crow.  From  a  sporting  point 
of  view,  then,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  recommend  this  estab- 
lishment— though,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  creature  comforts,  the 
bond  fide  traveller  in  search 
of  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  a 
wet  day  might  go  farther  and 
fare  worse. 

Go  farther  and  fare  worse ! 
Yes,  indeed ;  in  our  next  visit 
to  a  shooting  hotel  our  party 
of  four  did  both  one  and  the 
other.  So  far  as  sport  was 
concerned,  we  may  be  said  to 
have  gained  several  steps  up 
the  ladder.  But  the  accommoda- 
tion and  commissariat  arrange- 
ments were  much  on  a  par 
with  our  landlord's  manners, 
which  were  rough  even  to  bar- 
barism. Among  other  things, 
he  had  the  same  objectionable 
habit  as  that  which  character- 
ised Martin  Chuzzlewit's  vis- 
itor, Hannibal  Chollop;  but 
whether,  like  the  free-and-easy 
American  gentleman,  he  could 


"calc'late  his  distance  to  an 
inch,"  or  whether  he  required 
a  two-foot  or  a  ten-foot  circle 
for  his  operations,  are  matters 
into  which  we  were  not  over- 
curious  to  inquire.  His  even- 
ing appearance  in  our  room, 
with  a  view  to  sketching  out 
the  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
following  day,  was  a  signal 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  our  four  chairs  into  as 
many  corners  of  the  room, 
by  way  of  giving  him  a  clear 
line  of  fire  to  the  grate.  Like 
the  independent  American,  he 
elected  to  keep  on  his  hat — 
an  ultra -greasy  wideawake — 
and  to  smoke  a  black  and 
evil-smelling  pipe  while  he  dis- 
coursed to  us.  In  only  one 
point  did  he  fall  short  of 
"taking  every  possible  liberty 
with  liberty  " — for  we  did  not 
consider  it  incumbent  upon 
ourselves  to  teach  our  land- 
lord manners, — he  preferred  to 
stand  while  he  was  talking, 
and,  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
to  prolong  the  interview,  we 
were  careful  never  to  suggest 
that  he  should  take  a  chair. 

The  one  thing  that  partially 
redeemed  these  unsavoury  sur- 
roundings was  the  circum- 
stance that  we  managed  to 
get  rid  of  a  fair  amount  of 
cartridges  in  the  course  of  our 
walks  abroad,  and  the  so-called 
gamekeeper  who  attended  our 
wanderings  was  so  far  an  im- 
provement upon  the  gentleman 
in  field-boots  that  he  carried 
our  cartridges  instead  of  his 
own  gun.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  urged  in  his  favour 
that  he  took  a  lively  interest  in 
our  sport ;  and  if  he  had  any 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  likely 
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harbourage  for  game,  he  kept 
them  entirely  to  himself.  In- 
quiries made  by  the  inquisitive 
member  of  our  party  elicited 
the  information  that  "our 
William  "  had  poetical  aspira- 
tions, and  the  melancholy 
which  "marked  him  for  her 
own "  induced  the  conclusion 
that  his  thoughts,  as  he 
sauntered  along,  were  occupied 
in  the  composition  of  either  a 
funeral  ode  or  a  suitable  in- 
scription for  his  own  head- 
stone. We  furthermore  dis- 
covered at  an  early  stage  of 
our  acquaintanceship  that  by 
reason  of  his  mental  abstraction 
the  only  way  by  which  we 
could  make  sure  of  not  losing 
him  lay  in  placing  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  party,  and  after 
the  first  day's  experience  we 
ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to 
him  when  at  intervals,  awak- 
ing from  a  reverie,  he  stood 
still,  and  pointing  heavenwards 
with  his  finger,  ejaculated, 
"Doock!"  "Wild  duck  in 
abundance "  had  figured  in 
the  advertisements  of  our  hotel, 
and  I  fancy  that  the  landlord 
had  impressed  upon  William's 
mind  the  vital  necessity  of 
never  omitting  to  draw  visitors' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  such 
creatures  were  fully  to  the  fore. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
"  Doock "  pointed  out  by  the 
poet  were  always  in  the  dim 
distance,  though  it  is  fair  to 
add  that  a  party  of  sportsmen 
more  adventurous,  more  ex- 
perienced, and  perhaps  better 
chaperoned  than  ourselves,  se- 
cured a  fair  number  by  moon- 
light flighting.  If  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  shooting- 
hotel's  gamekeeper  to  provide 


or  assist  in  providing  sport  for 
his  temporary  employers,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  must  write  down 
"  our  William  "  as  a  singularly 
inefficient  specimen.  Nor,  al- 
though our  inquisitive  member, 
not  a  particularly  keen  sports- 
man, assured  me  to  the  con- 
trary, was  his  companionship 
in  any  way  exhilarating.  Still, 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  beast 
of  burden,  he  had  his  good 
points,  being  perfectly  in- 
different how  many  cartridge- 
bags  and  how  many  head  of 
game  he  carried,  provided 
always  that  the  pace  of  walk- 
ing was  not  made  too  warm 
for  him,  that  he  was  kept  well 
supplied  with  tobacco  and 
matches,  and  was  allowed 
ample  time  for  eating  and 
digesting  his  midday  meal. 

It  had  been  agreed  at  the 
outset  of  our  campaign  that 
game  proper — i.e.,  pheasants, 
partridges,  hares,  and  rabbits 
— should  be  handed  over  to  the 
landlord,  while  extraneous 
creatures  in  the  way  of  snipe, 
woodcock,  plovers,  and  wild 
fowl  should  be  at  our  disposal. 
This  arrangement,  which  was 
fair  enough  on  the  surface, 
worked  very  well  for  the  first 
few  days,  and  neither  party  to 
the  contract  had  much  ground 
for  dissatisfaction.  But  a 
wholly  unexpected  contretemps, 
resulting — such  at  least  is  the 
most  charitable  interpretation 
—  from  William's  apathy, 
coupled  with  a  little  sub- 
sequent inadvertence  on  our 
own  part,  completely  turned 
the  scale  in  the  landlord's 
favour,  when  he  reaped  a 
golden  harvest  at  the  expense 
of  two  of  our  party. 
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We  had  started  one  frosty 
morning  on  an  entirely  new 
beat,  and  were  walking  over 
unknown  country  in  our  usual 
order,  I  myself  on  the  extreme 
left,  William  mooning  along  in 
the  oentre,  and  Tertius,  a  man 
to  whom  that  name  had  clung 
from  the  day  when  he  had 
been  enlisted  as  the  third  mem- 
ber of  our  original  party,  on 
the  extreme  right.  The  in- 
quisitive member  was  next  to 
William  on  the  left,  and  the 
inside  right  was  our  latest  re- 
cruit, a  shy  and  modest  indi- 
vidual, who,  although  he  carried 
a  gun,  had  professedly  joined 
the  party  with  the  idea  of 
getting  open  air  and  exercise 
in  the  daytime  and  whist  in 
the  evening.  The  general  idea 
of  the  day's  operations  was 
that  we  should  shoot  our  way 
to  a  remote  rivulet  where  there 
was  reported  to  be  wild  duck. 
Very  barren  of  game,  however, 
was  the  dreary  waste  through 
which  we  two  left-hand  guns 
found  ourselves  condemned  to 
trudge,  and  visions  of  a  blank 
day  were  occupying  my  mind, 
when  —  joyful  surprise  !  —  I 
heard  from  the  far  right  first  a 
single  and  then  a  double  shot 
and  then  prolonged  individual 
firing.  The  cause  of  the  fusil- 
ade  was  from  my  position  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture.  I 
could  see  William,  some  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  to  my 
right,  strolling  along  more  suo 
on  the  near  side  of  a  high 
hedge;  but  being  in  the  same 
condition  as  Mr  Weller,  who 
explained  that  he  had  a  pair 
of  eyes  indeed,  but  not  "  a  pair 
o'  patent  double  million  mag- 
nifyin'  gas  microscopes  of  hex- 


tra  power,"  and  consequently 
unable  to  see  what  the  guns 
on  the  far  side  of  the  hedge 
were  blazing  at,  I  could  only 
guess  that  they  had  come 
across  a  snipe -bog  and  envy 
them  their  good  fortune.  That 
William  did  not  seem  to  be 
taking  the  slightest  interest  in 
their  performances,  that  even 
when  the  firing  ceased  and  a 
prolonged  halt  ensued  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  hedge 
and  his  shoulders  hunched  up 
smoking  stolidly,  that  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  to 
scramble  through  the  hedge 
and  assist  in  the  problem- 
atical search  for  dead  birds, — 
all  this  was  merely  typical  of 
our  William.  I  know  no  more 
unsatisfactory  occupation  for 
a  frosty  morning  than  that  of 
standing  still  in  a  cutting  wind 
and  waiting  till  a  distant  gun 
has  retrieved  or  is  essaying  to 
retrieve  a  dead  bird.  A  sports- 
man under  these  conditions  is 
even  more  to  be  pitied  than 
the  rash  mortal  who  accom- 
panies his  wife  on  a  shopping 
expedition,  and  is  expected  to 
stand  shivering  in  the  street 
while  the  lady  haggles  over 
the  price  of  lingerie  or  dis- 
cusses the  latest  symptoms  of 
the  shopwoman's  baby.  But 
her  companion,  if  he  be  a  wise 
man,  will  have  donned  a  great- 
coat, while  the  sportsman  is 
more  or  less  lightly  clad.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  expiration  of 
full  ten  minutes  I  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  my  fellow  -  sufferer, 
the  air-and-exercise  man,  that 
we  should  move  on,  and  steer- 
ing in  an  oblique  direction  in- 
tercept the  rest  of  the  party 
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at  the  far  end  of  the  hedge- 
row. There  we  were  presently 
joined  by  the  trio,  who  were 
all  now  walking  on  our  side  of 
the  hedge,  Tertius  loudly  ex- 
postulating with  William,  that 
individual  looking  more  like  a 
martyr  than  usual,  and  the 
inquisitive  one  apparently  lack- 
ing some  of  his  characteristic 
urbanity. 

"You  seem  to  have  had 
pretty  good  sport,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  good  sport,  thank  you, 
and  a  good  row  too,"  snapped 
Tertius.  "That  double -dis- 
tilled idiot" — indicating  Wil- 
liam—  "let  us  go  poaching 
beyond  our  boundary,  and 
we've  mopped  up  pretty  well 
a  whole  covey  of  somebody's 
tame  birds,  and  got  caught  in 
the  act  by  the  gamekeeper !  " 

It  may  be  remembered  that 
Mr  Pickwick,  most  charitable 
of  mankind,  on  one  occasion 
eyed  a  horse  "with  looks  ex- 
pressive of  hatred  and  revenge, 
and  more  than  once  calculated 
the  probable  amount  of  the 
expense  he  would  incur  by 
cutting  its  throat."  So,  too, 
the  normally  placid  Tertius 
was  now  eyeing  the  guilty 
William  with  any  feeling 
rather  than  that  of  affection 
in  his  mind,  when  the  last- 
named  individual,  pointing 
with  his  finger,  slowly  ejac- 
ulated "Doock!"  and  surely 
enough  there  were  three  of 
those  birds  high  in  the  air, 
well  within  half  a  mile  of  us. 

"  D n  the  duck !  "  rasped 

out  the  inquisitive  one  in  a 
tone  which  showed  that  the 
iron  had  entered  into  his  soul 
also.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, this  anticlimax  fol- 
lowed William's  climax  with 


such  startling  rapidity  that 
our  air  -  and  -  exercise  member 
went  off  into  a  wild  shout  of 
laughter,  which  proving  to  be 
contagious  sensibly  relieved  the 
situation.  When  the  party 
had  returned  to  their  sober 
senses  Tertius  proceeded  to  un- 
fold his  dolorous  tale.  It  ap- 
peared that  William,  astute 
enough  to  keep  his  own  preci- 
ous carcase  on  the  right  side 
of  the  hedge,  had  either  of 
inadvertence  or  design  allowed 
our  friends  on  the  right  to 
wander  into  a  neighbouring 
squire's  turnip -field,  wherein 
was  lying  a  covey  of  part- 
ridges which  the  keeper  had 
carefully  reared  and  preserved 
as  breeding-stock  for  the  fut- 
ure. As  the  poor  tame  things 
lay  like  so  many  stones,  and 
got  up  either  singly  or  in 
pairs,  no  less  than  fifteen  out 
of  eighteen  had  fallen  to  our 
guns,  who  innocently  supposed 
that  fickle  fortune  had  been 
unusually  kind  to  them.  The 
slaughter  over,  there  followed 
the  small  matter  of  retrieving 
the  game ;  and  as  repeated 
shouts  and  entreaties  had 
about  as  much  effect  upon 
William  as  the  cuttings  with 
knives  and  lancets  upon  Baal 
on  Mount  Carmel,  the  two 
sportsmen  buckled  to  the  task 
themselves.  Gathering  dead 
birds  in  rime -covered  turnips 
even  with  a  dog  is  a  difficult 
task,  without  a  dog  wellnigh 
hopeless.  With  exceeding 
great  joy,  then,  the  searchers 
hailed  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  action  of  a  man  with 
a  retriever,  and  in  all  confid- 
ence they  invoked  his  assist- 
ance. With  the  help  of  these 
new  allies  the  game  was  duly 
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retrieved,  and  Tertius  was  al- 
ready fumbling  in  his  pocket 
for  the  wherewithal  to  reward 
the  Deus  ex  machind,  when — 

"  There ! "  exclaimed  the 
man,  laying  out  the  last 
bird,  "and  now  I'll  trouble 
you  for  your  names  and  ad- 
dresses, or  you  shall  come 
along  with  me.  Who  are  you, 
I'd  like  to  know,  to  come  and 
shoot  my  partridges  ?  " 

"Your partridges?"  Tableau! 

The  rest  of  the  interview  may 
be  left  to  the  imagination.  The 
finale  was  that  the  keeper  took 
their  cards  and  seemed  so  far 
to  accept  their  explanation  and 
apologies  as  to  promise  to  pass 
them  on  with  the  cards  to  his 
master's  agent.  An  offer  of 
the  dead  birds  he  most  stead- 
ily and  to  my  thinking  most 
unaccountably  declined,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  valueless 
to  him  when  dead,  though 
alive  they  had  been  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  Whether 
it  was  that  he  subsequently 
repented  of  the  refusal,  or  that 
brooding  over  what  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  serious  loss 
brought  him  to  a  wholly  un- 
charitable frame  of  mind,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  decide.  But 
according  to  the  agent,  who 
on  the  strength  of  his  rep- 
resentations instantly  applied 
for  summonses  against  the  of- 
fenders, he  depicted  Tertius 
and  the  inquisitive  one  as 
ill  -  conditioned  and  insolent 
poachers  who  had  carried  off 
the  dead  game  vi  et  armis. 
The  agent,  however,  when  in- 
terviewed, proved  more  amen- 
able to  reason,  and  finding 
that  he  had  to  do  with  two 
courteous  gentlemen  who  had 
erred  in  all  innocence,  con- 


sented to  withdraw  the  sum- 
monses on  the  understanding 
that  a  modest  contribution  was 
given  to  the  local  poor-box. 
Curiously  enough,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  stipulated  sum  was 
considerably  less  than  the 
market  -  value  of  the  dead 
partridges.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  our  annoyance  over 
the  incident,  we  temporarily 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  fifteen  birds,  which  our 
landlord  annexed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  most  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
agent. 

I  will  add  that  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  one  and  all  of  our 
party  were  certainly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  gamekeeper's 
feelings.  True,  he  put  himself 
out  of  court  by  wantonly  per- 
verting the  true  facts  of  the 
case  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  a  man 
who  by  dint  of  good  watching 
had  kept  a  covey  of  partridges 
intact  up  to  the  middle  of 
January,  when  their  harbourage 
lay  in  such  close  proximity  to 
a  kill-everything-you-see  sort  of 
shooting.  It  must  have  been 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
man's  feelings  to  see  his 
treasured  breeding-stock  prac- 
tically wiped  out.  Nor  again 
had  we  any  reason  for  doubting 
the  agent's  version  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  when  he  told  us  that 
our  landlord  had  earned  an 
evil  reputation  as  a  notorious 
grabber  of  odd  lots  of  shooting 
which  either  intersected  or 
marched  side  by  side  with 
various  proprietors'  preserves. 
Though  it  was  impolitic  to  say 
so  at  the  time,  I  thought  then 
and  still  think  that  even  in  our 
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particular  instance  the  agent 
erred  on  the  side  of  leniency. 
A  less  courteous  but  perhaps 
wiser  man  would  have  laid 
down  for  himself  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule  of  prosecuting  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law  every 
single  instance  of  conscious  or 
unconscious  poaching.  For  the 
sooner  that  a  shooting-hotel 
run  under  these  conditions  is 
brought  into  thoroughly  bad 
odour  with  the  general  public, 
the  better  for  all  parties  except 
the  hotel  proprietor.  Rough 
shooting  in  a  wild  district  is  an 
intelligible  and  attractive  form 
of  sport ;  yet  the  destruction  of 
a  neighbour's  hand-reared  birds 
in  the  course  of  their  passage 
from  one  covert  to  another  may 
be  legal,  but  most  certainly  is 
neither  equitable  nor  sportsman- 
like. Wholesale  prosecution, 
though  now  and  again  liable 
to  bear  hardly  upon  individuals, 
seems  to  me,  as  the  law  stands 
now,  to  be  the  only  method  of 
preventing  an  irremediable  form 
of  iniquity. 

I  regret  to  record  that  our 
air-and-exercise  member,  in  the 
brief  interval  between  the  ser- 
vice of  the  summons  and  the 
interview  with  the  agent,  did 
not  adopt  an  entirely  sym- 
pathetic attitude  towards  the 
two  companions  in  adversity. 
Not  being  himself  exactly  par- 
ticeps  criminis,  and  having 
therefore  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,  he  met  all  attempts  to 
discuss  future  plans — for  we 
had  promptly  determined  to 
save  our  reputation  by  chang- 
ing quarters  —  with  sinister 
suggestions  of  the  uncertainties 


of  English  law  as  administered 
by  local  magistrates. 

"We  can't  quite  depend, 
George,  on  having  our  whist 
if  these  other  fellows  get,  as 
they  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  getting,  a  fortnight 
with  'hard.'  What  rot  these 
game  laws  are,  and  what  a 
blethering  idiot  is  William, — 
if  it  was  William's  fault,  I 
mean." 

And  then  he  would  amuse 
himself  by  speculating  on  the 
probable  appearance  of  Tertius, 
who  was  bearded  like  a  pard, 
when  he  "came  out"  close- 
cropped  and  clean-shaven. 

"Anyway,  if  they  don't 
shave  you,  old  chap,  they'll 
crop  it  a  bit,  for  fear  that 
the  ends  might  get  hitched  up 
in  the  'mill.'  Merciful  men 
are  merciful  to  their  beasts, 
and  draw  the  line  at  either 
muzzling  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn  or  pulling  off  the 
beard  of  a  fellow  who  is  doing 
time  on  the  mill." 

He  affected  to  be  rather 
scandalised  than  otherwise 
when,  thanks  to  the  agent's 
courtesy,  the  plea  of  ignorance 
secured  the  withdrawal  of  the 
summonses,  and  he  talked  a  lot 
about  William's  injured  inno- 
cence, the  agent's  willingness 
to  compound  a  felony,  and  the 
undeserved  good -luck  of  the 
poachers.  "But,  after  all," 
as  Tertius  sagely  remarked, 
"what  could  be  expected  of  a 
man  who  was  caught  napping 
without  any  cartridges  in  his 
gun  at  the  moment  when  a 
large  flock  of  golden  plover 
flew  whistling  over  his  head  !  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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TO    A    FAT    PIG. 

WHEN  I  peruse  that  tranquil  countenance, 

When  I  behold  you  lying  in  the  deep, 
Calm  torpor  of  your  customary  trance, 
And  smiling  in  your  sleep ; 

When  I  compare  the  lives  that  men  endure, 

The  hard  hours  treading  on  each  others'  heels, 
With  yours,  an  easy,  drowsy  sinecure, 
Unbroken,  save  for  meals; 

Stirred  to  the  limits  of  mine  injured  pride 

By  your  outrageous  otium  cum  dig., 
O  Hog,  if  I  could  only  reach  you,  "I'd 
Larn  ye  to  be  a "  pig ! 

O  Hog,  O  fat,  insufferable  Hog, 

The  very  barn-door  hen  must  ply  a  leg 
Or  go  unvictualled ;  even  the  household  dog 
Has  to  sit  up  and  beg. 

Judged  by  your  smug  complacency,  you  seem 

To  think  yourself  a  strangely  favoured  beast, 
But  is  there  not  a  shadow  on  the  dream, 
A  spectre  at  the  feast? 

You  never  move.     For  your  voracious  need 

Mysterious  broths  are  brought  you  from  afar; 
Strange  messes  coax  you  if  you're  off  your  feed 
(Not  that  you  ever  are !) ; 

The  great  trough  yawns  beneath  your  very  snout; 

You  eat,  you  sleep,  upon  the  selfsame  spot; 
People  object  to  see  you  move  about, 
They'd  rather  you  did  not. 
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O  Hog,  so  unsuspecting  and  so  fat, 

Do  you  suppose  that  these  attentions  spring 
From  Man's  great  kindness?     If  you  swallow  that, 
You'd  swallow  anything. 


Oft  have  I  noticed,  hovering  round  the  sty 

"Where  you,  unknowing,  snore  in  Morpheus'  arms, 
A  gross,  red  man,  who,  with  an  owner's  eye, 
Approves  your  bulging  charms. 

Darkly  he  prods  you  with  his  oaken  staff 

Like  this — I'm  sorry — and  remains  awhile 
Gloating;  and  laughs  a  grim,  carnivorous  laugh, 
While  you  sleep  on,  and  smile. 

O  Hog,  so  fat,  so  green,  did  you  awake 
To  the  ferocious  menace  of  those  eyes, 
You  would  sleep  less,  methinks,  but  you  would  take 
A  deal  more  exercise. 

J.  K 
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THE    SITUATION    IN    MACEDONIA. 


BY  ONE  LONG  RESIDENT  IN  THE  NEAE  EAST. 


THE  troubles  in  Macedonia 
have  dragged  on  so  long  that 
the  general  public  in  England 
has  almost  lost  sight  of  the 
main  issues  which  gave  rise  to 
them,  and  only  vaguely  appre- 
ciates the  internal  causes  which 
have  rendered  a  solution  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  slow.  The  agitation 
was  first  planned  in  Bulgaria. 
Its  avowed  object  was  to  force 
the  European  Powers  to  inter- 
vene in  favour  of  the  Christians 
in  Macedonia,  in  the  hope  that 
such  an  intervention  would 
lead  to  the  annexation  of 
Macedonia  to  Bulgaria,  just  as 
Eastern  Roumelia  had  already 
been  annexed  in  1886.  To  this 
end,  armed  bands  were  formed 
in  Bulgaria,  who  crossed  the 
frontier  to  induce  the  peasants 
in  Macedonia  to  rise  in  revolt. 
Arms  and  ammunition  had 
been  ingeniously  procured  by 
the  capture  of  an  American 
lady  -  missionary  and  the  en- 
cashment of  a  ransom  of 
£12,000  for  her  release.  The 
Christian  peasants  who  sym- 
pathised with  Bulgaria  wel- 
comed the  insurgent  bands, 
but  took  little  part  in  the 
fighting  which  the  invasion 
provoked.  They  were,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  terrorised  to 
be  led,  in  some  cases  willingly, 
in  others  forcibly,  to  contribute 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Bulgarian 
insurgents.  Bravely  the  Bul- 
garian bands,  in  scattered 
groups  of  a  few  hundreds  each, 
fought  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
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but  their  courageous  efforts 
were  in  vain  against  the  far 
more  numerous  and  better  ap- 
pointed Turkish  battalions. 
There  was  about  equal  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  but  while  the 
loss  of  a  few  hundreds  scarcely 
affected  the  strength  of  the 
Turks,  it  seriously  crippled  the 
small  bands  of  the  insurgents. 
The  struggle  was  hopelessly 
unequal.  The  peasants,  al- 
though they  took  small  part 
in  the  fighting,  found  their 
position  seriously  compromised 
with  their  rulers,  and  fled  in 
crowds  from  their  homes, 
crossing  the  frontier  into  Bul- 
garia for  safety.  Their  lot  was 
a  hard  one.  The  excitement 
caused  in  Bulgaria  by  the 
influx  of  these  homeless  and 
helpless  refugees  was  great,  and 
for  a  time  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  little  Principality 
would  have  forced  upon  it  a 
war  with  Turkey,  which  might 
have  imperilled  its  own  exist- 
ence. Wiser  counsels,  however, 
prevailed,  and  when  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  decided  to  inter- 
'Vene  diplomatically  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  Macedonian 
Christians,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  judiciously  left 
the  complicated  situation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Powers.  Such 
is  the  position  to-day.  A  few 
bands  of  Bulgarian  insurgents 
still  exist,  and  from  time  to 
time  continue  to  make  raids 
into  Macedonia,  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Principality,  as  a 
2s 
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Government,  does  not  encour- 
age them,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  an  armed  conflict 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

Meantime,  it  has  gradually 
become  evident  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Macedonia  to 
Bulgaria  is  at  present  un- 
attainable, for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Christian 
population  of  Macedonia  is 
divided  in  its  sympathies,  and 
that  an  influential  portion  is 
as  fiercely  inimical  to  the  Bul- 
garians as  either  party  is  to 
the  Turks.  Hence  we  find 
Greek  insurgent  bands  fighting 
on  Macedonian  soil,  and  even 
Macedonian  villagers  with 
Greek  sympathies  attacking 
those  with  Bulgarian  sym- 
pathies, and  vice  versa.  The 
conviction  is  thus  brought 
home  to  even  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Bulgarian 
cause  that,  at  present,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  Macedonian  Christ- 
ians as  subjects  of  Turkey. 
That  is  the  task  which  con- 
fronts, and  is  being  attempted 
by,  the  six  European  Powers 
who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
in  1878. 

The  publication  of  a  volume 
entitled  '  The  Balkan  Question,' 
edited  by  Luigi  Villari  (Murray), 
comes  very  apropos  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  forms  a  useful 
compendium,  by  various  com- 
petent writers  —  first,  of  all 
that  concerns  the  emancipation 
of  the  Christian  races  which 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  retrograde  Moham- 
medan autocracy,  and,  second, 
of  the  actual  position  of  what 
has  got  to  be  called  the 
Macedonian  question. 


The  space  at  our  disposal 
does  not  permit  of  referring  to 
all  the  ten  chapters,  each  by 
a  separate  writer,  which  form 
the  volume  referred  to,  but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  cull,  from 
the  most  important  amongst 
them,  the  points  of  interest 
which  are  brought  out. 

The  first  and  introductory 
chapter  is  by  Mr  James  Bryce, 
M.P.  He  treats  chiefly  of  the 
decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  describes  the  extinction 
of  Ottoman  rule  as  "  plainly 
inevitable,"  but,  he  adds, 
"it  may  be  delayed  for  some 
decades,  conceivably  even  till 
near  the  end  of  the  present 
century."  In  this  the  major- 
ity of  Englishmen  will  say, 
il  prSche  aux  convertis.  The 
inlet  of  light  must  neces- 
sarily dispel  darkness.  The 
schoolmaster  is  the  vanquisher 
of  autocracies.  What  will  not 
mend  must  end.  In  answering 
the  postulate  which  Mr  Bryce 
puts,  "What  ought  the  solu- 
tion to  be?"  he  indicates  two 
possible  solutions  of  the  Eastern 
problems.  One  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  existing  nationalities 
into  the  great  dominions  and 
great  nations  which  border 
upon  Turkey.  The  other  is 
the  growth  of  these  nationali- 
ties, or  some  of  them,  into 
nations  and  states.  The  first 
seems  to  Mr  Bryce  the  easiest, 
but  of  the  second  he  remarks — 

"One  may  venture  to  say  that 
humanity  has  more  to  expect  from 
the  development  of  new  civilised 
nations  out  of  ancient  yet  still 
vigorous  races  than  from  the  sub- 
mersion of  these  races  under  a  flood 
of  Eussianising  or  Germanising  influ- 
ences, emanating  from  any  one  of  the 
three  great  empires." 
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This  is  undoubtedly  true. 
The  easiest  road  is  not  always 
the  best.  The  goal  to  be 
reached  is  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  national  vitality,  and 
that  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
easy  pathway  leading  to  ab- 
sorption into  a  foreign  Power. 
Better  far  for  a  race  which  has 
faith  in  its  destiny  to  struggle 
on  a  little  longer  to  secure  the 
national  freedom  which  it  longs 
for,  than  to  bow  slavishly  its 
neck  to  another  foreign  yoke. 
The  chapter  contributed  by 
Mr  Bourchier  ('The  Times' 
correspondent)  is  a  lucid  and 
interesting  expos6  of  the  various 
steps  by  which  Greece,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In 
his  remarks  upon  the  setting 
aside  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  while  admitting  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Russia 
had  in  view,  by  that  treaty,  the 
making  of  Bulgaria  a  Russian 
dependency,  Mr  Bourchier  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the 
Bulgarians,  "  by  their  dogged 
tenacity  of  character,"  would 
have  speedily  emancipated 
themselves  from  Russian  in- 
fluence. We  regret  that  we 
cannot  share  his  views  on  this 
subject.  Ask  a  Pole  or  a  Finn 
what  have  been  their  experi- 
ences. The  fact  is  that  the 
throwing  off  the  dominion  of 
a  great  military  Power  by  a 
small  Power  is  a  wellnigh 
hopeless  task.  "We  congrat- 
ulate the  Bulgarians  that  their 
dogged  tenacity  of  character 
was  not  put  to  so  severe  an 
ordeal.  Happily,  by  the  re- 
markable political  foresight  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  the  independ- 
ence of  Bulgaria  became  the 


act  of  the  Concert  of  Europe, 
and  not  the  gift  of  Russia 
alone. 

After  describing  the  irrecon- 
cilable antagonism  between  the 
Bulgarian  and  Greek  Christians 
in  Macedonia,  Mr  Bourchier 
summarizes  the  prospects  as 
follows : — 

"  Unhappily  the  Balkan  States  are 
not  yet  ripe  for  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, and  their  discords  seem  likely 
as  heretofore  to  offer  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  Turkey,  and  to  serve  the  selfish 
purposes  of  their  great  neighbours." 

The  fifth  chapter,  by  Mr  Luigi 
Villari,  is  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  Macedonian 
question.  In  the  first  sentence 
of  that  chapter  we  read — 

"  Had  the  population  of  Macedonia 
been  homogeneous,  the  problem  would 
have  been  settled  long  ago,  but  the 
mixture  of  races  has  ever  been  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  of  no  part  of  it  more 
so  than  of  Macedonia." 

And  further  on — 

"  This  confusion  of  tongues  and 
creeds  makes  the  problem  of  Ma- 
cedonian reform  or  autonomy  more 
difficult  than  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Greece,  Crete,  Bulgaria,  or  Servia." 

The  various  races  which  form 
the  population  of  Macedonia 
are  succinctly  described.  Mr 
Villari  estimates  it  as  700,000 
Mohammedans,  and  1,300,000 
to  1,500,000  Christians.  The 
Christians  he  divides  into 
four  communities  —  Greeks, 
Bulgarians,  Serbs,  and  Ru- 
mans  or  Kutzo-Vlachs.  To  the 
Greek  community  he  attributes 
300,000  souls,  and  to  the  Kutzo- 
Vlachs  100,000  souls.  No 
figures  are  given  for  the  Serb 
and  Bulgarian  communities, 
but  it  is  implied  that  to- 
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gether  they  represent  about 
900,000  souls.  Thus  the  Bul- 
garian element  is  only  a  little 
more  numerous  than  the  Mo- 
hammedan. 

Some  remarks  of  Mr  Villari 
upon  the  ambitions  of  the  Bul- 
garians in  Macedonia  deserve 
special  notice.  He  writes — 

"  But  of  late  years  another  tendency 
has  begun  to  manifest  itself,  especi- 
ally in  Macedonia,  in  favour  not  of  a 
union  of  that  country  with  the  Prin- 
cipality, but  of  its  formation  into  an 
autonomous  province.  ...  In  Ma- 
cedonia the  Bulgarian  or  Bulgaro- 
Macedonian  element  is  not  the  only 
one,  and  incorporation  with  the  Prin- 
cipality would  arouse  bitter  jealousies 
on  the  part  of  all  the  other  Balkan 
States.  .  .  .  Their  [the  Bulgarian] 
aspirations  now  may  be  described  as 
nothing  more  drastic  than  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  concerning 
Macedonia  set  forth  in  Article  23  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty.  All  that  they  ask 
of  Europe  is,  that  they  may  live  in 
peace." 

The  seventh  chapter,  by  Mr 
Frederick  Moore,  gives  interest- 
ing details  of  the  working  of  the 
external  and  internal  revolu- 
tionary organisations — in  other 
words,  of  the  Bulgarian  in- 
surgent bands ;  of  the  capture 
of  Miss  Stone,  planned  by 
Sarafoff  to  raise  money  for  the 
purchase  of  rifles;  of  the  murder 
of  Professor  Mihaileanu  in 
Bucharest ;  of  the  Salonika  out- 
rages and  of  the  Krushevo  in- 
cident, which  last  is  too  mildly 
described  as  "  a  grand  plunder, 
not  a  massacre."  This  chapter 
is  most  instructive,  and  shows 
the  insurgents  in  their  true 
colours,  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled,  —  characteristics 
which  deprive  them  of  the 
sympathy  which  otherwise 
their  courageous  but  unsuccess- 


ful  efforts  might   have  called 
forth. 

The  eighth  chapter,  by  Mr 
Valentine  Chirol,  is  the  ablest 
in  the  volume,  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  important. 
It  is  a  masterly  expose  of  the 
attitude  of  the  European 
Powers  towards  the  Christian 
races  subjugated  by  Turkey, 
from  the  time  of  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia  down  to  the  present 
day.  During  that  long  period 
of  138  years  the  policy  of 
Russia  towards  these  Christian 
races  has  never  varied,  and  is 
aptly  described  by  Mr  Chirol 
in  these  terms  : — 

"The  underlying  Russian  concep- 
tion of  policy  in  the  Near  East  was 
that  all  intervention  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  should 
be  carried  out  by  Russia  alone, — 
ostensibly  because  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  faith  as  the  Rus- 
sians, and  that  it  was  easier  for  one 
Power  to  bring  energetic  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Sultan ;  in  reality,  be- 
cause Russia  wished  to  have  a  free 
hand  for  the  extension  both  of  her 
political  ascendancy  and  of  her  terri- 
torial boundaries.  Though  not  speci- 
fically defined,  Russia's  claim  to  the 
right  of  interference  between  the 
Sultan  and  his  Christian  subjects  was 
tacitly  recognised  by  the  Turks. 
England,  however,  never  admitted  it, 
and  it  was  in  order  more  effectually 
to  resist  it  that  she  first  sought  to 
organise  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Concert  of  Europe,  on  the 
basis  of  the  necessity  for  a  collective 
intervention  of  all  the  Powers." 

It  is  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive to  notice  from  Mr  Chirol's 
paper  that,  although  Russia 
first  laboured  in  behalf  of 
Greece,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Eastern  Roumelia,  these 
countries  ultimately  received 
their  deliverance  from  Turkish 
domination  by  a  collective  act 
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of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  thus 
freeing  them  from  a  predom- 
inating influence  on  the  part 
of  Russia.  We  are  told  how 
Russia  alone,  as  early  as 
1767-74,  induced  the  Greek 
population  of  the  Morea  to  rise 
against  its  oppressors,  but  that 
it  was  the  united  squadrons  of 
Russia,  England,  and  France 
which  destroyed  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Navarino,  and  that  the 
final  protocol  which  regulated 
the  status  of  the  new  Hellenic 
kingdom  was  signed  in  London. 
Roumania  owed  her  first  steps 
towards  independence  to  Russia, 
but  it  was  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  by  the  Convention  of 
Paris  in  1858,  which  ratified 
her  full  autonomy,  and,  twenty 
years  later,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  created  her  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  Alexander  III. 
of  Russia  has  justly  been  called 
the  Liberator  of  Bulgaria,  but 
it  was  the  Concert  of  Europe, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which 
gave  Bulgaria  the  charter  of  its 
liberty.  Russian  agents  and 
consuls  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
strenuously  promoted  the  agi- 
tation for  union  with  the 
Principality,  but  it  was  the 
attitude  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy  which  induced  the 
Sultan  to  recognise  that  union 
under  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
as  Governor.  Indeed,  if  their 
national  life  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Christian  races  of  Turkey  that 
their  freedom  should  be  ratified 
by  the  Concert  of  Europe,  and 
this  is  a  point  which  must  on 
no  account  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  scheme  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  Christian  races  in 
Macedonia. 


Mr  Chirol  gives  us  the  text 
of  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
White  to  his  friend  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  in  1885,  which  clearly 
exhibits  the  views  of  that  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  and 
highest  authority  on  Near 
Eastern  politics.  We  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  it,  and 
gladly  emphasise  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Chirol  that  it  indicates 
the  present  and  future  policy 
which  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to 
follow  in  relation  to  the  Christ- 
ian races  of  Turkey.  Sir 
William  White  writes — 

"The  future  of  European  Turkey 
— to  Adrianople,  at  any  rate — must 
sooner  or  later  belong  to  Christian 
races.  There  is  no  example  in 
history,  since  the  siege  of  Vienna  two 
centuries  ago,  of  the  Turk's  having 
regained  an  inch  of  soil  that  he  has 
once  yielded  to  native  races.  Is 
Eastern  Roumelia  to  constitute  an 
exception  to  this  rule?  We  have 
always  been  accused  by  Russia  and 
her  agents  in  the  East  of  being  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  emancipation  of 
Christian  races  in  European  Turkey. 
The  reasons  for  a  particular  line  of 
policy  on  our  part  have  fortunately 
ceased  to  exist,  and  we  are  free  to 
act  impartially,  and  to  take  up  gradu- 
ally, with  the  proper  restraints,  the 
lines  which  made  Palmerston  famous 
in  regard  to  Belgium,  Italy,  &c.  The 
Russians  have  made  sacrifices  to 
liberate  Greece,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
mania. Montenegro  alone  has  re- 
mained faithful  and  grateful.  They 
are  now  about  to  lose  the  Bulgarians. 
These  newly  emancipated  races  want 
to  breathe  free  air,  and  not  through 
Russian  nostrils." 

It  was  the  breathing  of  that 
free  air,  not  through  Russian 
nostrils,  which  was  secured  to 
the  Bulgarians  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  for  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  It  will  only  be 
secured  to  the  Macedonians 
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by  the  active,  patient,  collec- 
tive action  of  the  six  great 
European  Powers. 

These    six    Powers    do    not 
regard   the  Macedonian   Ques- 
tion from  quite  the  same  point 
of  view.     Russia  and  Austria, 
as     contiguous    Powers,    have 
interests  which   prevent  them 
alone  regarding  it  from  what 
may  be  called  the  humanitarian 
point   of   view.     Germany,   in- 
fluenced by  the  strong  friend- 
ship  of    its   Emperor   for    the 
Sultan,    while    not    ostensibly 
opposing    the    amelioration   of 
the  lot  of  the  Christian  races 
in  Macedonia,  may  be  expected 
only  half-heartedly  to  support 
any  measures  which  would  be 
distasteful    to    Abdul    Hamid. 
England,  France,  and  Italy  are 
the  only  Powers  which  are  in 
a  position  frankly,  and  without 
any  arriere  -  pens^e,  to  espouse 
the   cause   of   the   Macedonian 
Christians.     It    can    therefore 
easily  be  conceived  how  difficult 
is  the  task  of  the  diplomatists 
of    the    three    last  -  mentioned 
Powers,   and    how  much   tact 
and  patience  will  be  required 
to  carry  with  them  the  other 
three  Powers.     It  was  a  happy 
thought  of  the  editor  of    the 
volume      upon      the      Balkan 
Question  to  include  a  chapter 
from    a   French   and    another 
from     an     Italian     writer    of 
weight.     It   is   of  no  use  dis- 
sembling the  fact  that  a  public 
opinion  in  France  and  Italy  is 
not  quite  as    strongly  formed 
on  the  Macedonian  Question  as 
it  is  in  England.     It  is  gener- 
ally sympathetic,  but  scarcely 
yet     presents     that     pressure 
which     the     Governments     of 
these  countries  would  like  to 


have   behind  them   as   an   en- 
couragement to  action. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  by 
Monsieur  Victor  Berard,  and 
deals  with  the  attitude  of 
France  towards  Macedonia. 
We  regret  that  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal  does  not 
permit  of  our  quoting  interest- 
ing remarks  in  this  chapter 
upon  the  past  action  of  France, 
when  "at  the  time  of  the 
Armenian  atrocities,  to  go  no 
further  back,  the  fear  of  a 
general  European  war  made 
the  Government  of  France,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  Concert 
of  Europe,  the  accomplices  of 
Abdul  Hamid's  crimes "  ;  nor 
upon  the  hopelessness  of  any 
result  being  obtained,  if  Austria 
and  Russia  are  alone  left  to 
deal  with  Macedonian  prob- 
lems. M.  Berard  shows  "how 
circumstances  have  undergone 
a  complete  change  within  the 
last  six  years,"  and  in  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  his  article 
he  says — 

"  There  remains  but  one  policy  for 
France.  The  various  Balkan  peoples 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  for 
any  one  of  them  to  take  charge  of 
Macedonia  and  obtain  the  hegemony 
of  the  peninsula.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  some  shape 
is  still  a  necessity,  but  its  integrity  is 
only  possible  by  means  of  European 
control.  "Without  it  the  continued 
existence  of  Turkey  is  not  only  an 
iniquity,  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  .  .  . 
That  Macedonia  can  be  pacified  by 
means  of  European  control,  the  case 
of  Crete  should  convince  us.  The 
Cretan  Question  was,  at  least,  as 
difficult  as  the  Macedonian  Question, 
.  .  .  and  yet  the  Cretan  problem 
was  solved.  It  was  solved  through 
the  joint  action  of  the  three 
Liberal  Powers — France,  Italy,  and 
England.  .  .  .  The  Macedonians 
themselves,  we  are  told,  have  no  faith 
in  Austria  and  Eussia,  but  trust  only 
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in  the  three  Liberal  Powers.  Let  that 
trust  be  justified.  What  better  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  high  entente 
cordiale  could  there  be  than  the 
execution  of  a  plain  duty  towards 
humanity,  which  is  also  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  political  interests  of 
all  concerned." 

These  are  true  and  admirable 
words,  and  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  sentiments 
they  express  should  be  univers- 
ally received  in  France  and 
guide  the  action  of  its  enlight- 
ened Government. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  a  short 
expose  of  the  policy  of  Italy, 
in  which  it  is  not  concealed 
that  Italy  is  fearful  of  being 
shut  out  from  the  Albanian 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
therefore  she  desires  the  separ- 
ation of  Albania  from  Mace- 
donia ;  and  that  "  in  the 
reorganisation  of  Albania, 
which  should  remain  at  all 
events  for  the  present  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  no 
other  Power  should  be  allowed 
to  have  exclusive  influence." 
This  latter  condition  is  in 
unison  with  the  views  of  Mr 
Villari,  who  also  insists  upon 
"the  separation  of  the  purely 
Albanian  districts  from  Mace- 
donia proper."  But  the  point 
is  at  present  of  no  importance, 
for  the  action  of  the  Powers  is 
only  now  directed  to  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Macedonian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan. 

The  eleventh  chapter,  by  Mr 
E.  Hilton  Young,  is  headed 
"A  suggested  Scheme  of  Re- 
forms." We  confess  that  we 
reached  this  second-last  chapter 
of  the  volume  with  interesting 
expectations.  We  hoped  to 
find  in  it  suggestions  of  value, 
a  scheme  of  practical  merit 


which  might  prove  a  fitting 
climax  to  several  interesting 
articles  which  preceded  it.  We 
were  grievously  disappointed. 
The  suggested  scheme  is  so  con- 
fused and  impracticable  that  we 
felt  inclined  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
we  think  it  well  to  expose  the 
crudities  which  pass  muster 
with  a  well-meaning  group  in 
England  who  pose  as  an  Eng- 
lish Macedonian  Committee. 

As  far  as  we  can  understand 
a  rather  confused  exposition  of 
Mr  Young's  scheme,  it  suggests 
that  Macedonia  should  be  hand- 
ed over  to 

"the  full  executive  control  (sic)  of 
foreign  administrators  nominated  by 
the  Powers.  All  relations  with  the 
Central  Government  would  pass  by 
the  channel  of  these  foreign  adminis- 
trators, who  would  have  the  power  of 
appointment  and  dismissal  in  their 
departments.  They  would  also  meet 
as  a  board  of  control,  which  should 
be  commissioned  to  report  within  a 
fixed  period  as  to  the  alterations  re- 
quired in  the  law." 

Does  the  writer  realise  that 
that  means  the  handing  over  of 
the  administration  of  Mace- 
donia to  foreigners  ?  It  ignores 
the  two  leading  factors  of  the 
situation — the  opposition  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  divergence  of 
views  and  interests  amongst 
the  Powers.  Is  the  Sultan 
likely  to  agree  amicably  to  such 
a  scheme,  and,  if  not,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  six  Powers  would 
decide  to  impose  it  upon  his 
Imperial  Majesty  by  force? 

Entirely  oblivious  of  the  im- 
practicability of  his  scheme,  Mr 
Young  goes  on  to  say — 

"  A  settlement  of  this  sort  would, 
of  course,  be  provisional.  .  .  .  Under 
it  the  peasants  would  settle  down  to 
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their  occupations,  and  the  politicians 
would  await  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Administrators,  who  would  per- 
haps recommend  .  .  .  the  institution 
of  some  general  representative  body 
with  advisory  powers.  This  body 
would  succeed  to  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Administrators  whenever  it 
should  seem  safe  to  withdraw  the 
direct  foreign  control." 

How  charmingly  naive!  A 
"  general  representative  body  " 
is  imagined  to  succeed  to  the 
"full  executive  control  of  the 
foreign  administrators." 

But  when  Mr  Young  wrote 
he  had  visions  of  golden  oppor- 
tunities. He  thought  that 

"at  the  present  time  the  existing 
configuration  of  political  interests  and 
influences  seems  on  the  point  of  a 
sudden  rearrangement.  The  event 
of  war  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
some  conspicuous  success  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents,  or  atrocity  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks,  or  the  indirect 
action  of  political  upheavals  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world,  may  throw 
the  whole  Macedonian  Question  open 
to  reconsideration  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  by  sweeping  away  the 
status  quo  beyond  hope  of  recall,  en- 
able those  whose  only  object  is  to 
benefit  the  Macedonians  to  effect  a 
final  and  complete  solution  of  the 
whole  question." 

On  the  occurrence  of  any 
such  events  Mr  Young  suggests 
that  a  conference  of  the  Powers 
to  deal  with  the  situation 
might  be  summoned,  the  de- 
mands of  the  insurgents  might 
be  conceded,  and  a  European 
Commission  to  act  as  temporary 
rulers  of  the  province  might  be 
created.  The  task  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to  "  institute 
a  system  of  Home  Rule  under 
a  Christian  Governor." 

Mr  Young  has  a  fanciful 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
Bulgar  districts  of  Adrianople. 


He  would  have  Bulgaria  to  buy 
them  from  Turkey,  but  the 
purchase  -  money  would  be 
affected  to  the  new  Macedonian 
administration,  and  thus  "per- 
haps obviate  the  necessity  of 
raising  an  international  loan,  as 
in  the  case  of  Crete."  In  other 
words,  Turkey  is  expected  to 
sell  a  property  and  magnanim- 
ously to  hand  over  the  purchase- 
money  to  set  agoing  the  Euro- 
pean machinery  in  Macedonia. 
This  savours  a  good  deal  of  the 
ingenuity  of  Sarafoff,  who 
captured  an  American  lady  and 
employed  her  ransom  to  buy 
rifles  for  the  Bulgarian  insur- 
gents. We  regret  that  the 
editor  of  'The  Balkan  Ques- 
tion' should  have  admitted 
such  confused  and  impractic- 
able ideas  into  a  volume  in 
which  there  are  several  able 
and  instructive  articles. 

Our  object  in  the  preceding 
pages  has  been  to  show  the 
complex  nature  of  the  Mace- 
donian Question,  and  to  explain 
the  difficulties  which  beset  its 
solution.  It  has  emerged  from 
its  first  stage,  which  was  the 
courageous  but  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  Bulgarian  bands, 
and  it  is  now  in  its  second  and 
more  hopeful  stage,  that  of  the 
action  of  the  International 
Powers — the  steam-roller  which 
moves  slowly  but  crushes  surely. 
Of  the  ultimate  success  of  that 
international  action  we  need 
have  no  doubt.  The  examples 
of  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Crete  are  there 
to  prepare  us  for  a  long, 
arduous,  persevering  struggle 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  Christian  races  in  Mace- 
donia, but  they  are  there  also 
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to  encourage  us  to  "  let  patience 
have  her  perfect  work." 

The  essential  point  is  to  be 
assured  that  the  Powers  are 
working  on  sound  lines.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  two  years 
ago  the  Powers  agreed  to  dele- 
gate their  action  to  Austria 
and  Russia,  but  we  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  archives  of 
our  Foreign  Office  there  exists 
abundant  proof  that  this  could 
not  then  be  avoided.  Thanks 
to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  England  added  a  rider 
to  that  mandate,  which  made 
it  neither  permanent  nor  un- 
alterable. The  limited  success 
of  the  Miirzsteg  programme  has 
shown  that  Austria  and  Russia 
alone  are  unable  to  achieve  the 
objects  desired  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  Powers  have  collect- 
ively decided  upon  measures 
which  bring  into  action,  not 
only  Austria  and  Russia,  but 
the  other  four  Powers  as  well. 
These  measures  have  been  re- 
fused by  the  Sultan,  but  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  18th  of  July,  dis- 
tinctly assured  the  country 
that  the  British  Government 
had  no  idea  of  acquiescing  in 
that  refusal,  and  he  added,  "  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the 
Powers  concerned,  any  more 
than  ourselves,  have  the  slight- 
est idea  of  receding  from  the 
very  moderate  and  reasonable 
demands  which  they  have  put 
forward."  We  rejoice  in  that 
assurance,  more  particularly 
as  it  indicates  emphatically 
that  the  six  Powers  are  work- 
ing in  harmony. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
since  the  Powers,  two  years 
ago,  began  collectively  to 


labour  in  the  Macedonian  cause, 
nothing  has  been  accomplished. 
Spontaneously,  the  Sultan  in 
1902  appointed  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Roumelia,  who  was 
made  the  superior  of  the  three 
"Valis"  of  Macedonia.  This 
nomination  has  the  effect  of 
constituting  one  superior  func- 
tionary upon  whom  the  Powers 
could  bring  pressure,  and  so  far 
it  has  been  beneficial,  for,  al- 
though not  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent of  Yildiz,  Hussein 
Hilmi  Pasha  has  shown  a 
laudable  degree  of  impartiality. 
The  Miirzsteg  programme  at- 
tached to  this  Inspector-General 
two  Assessors,  one  a  Russian 
and  the  other  an  Austrian. 
They  are  simply  advisers,  with 
no  executive  powers,  and  are 
charged  to  report  to  their  re- 
spective Embassies.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  one  of 
the  assessors  had  represented 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
other  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  The  Mtirz- 
steg  programme  also  attached 
foreign  officers  to  the  Gend- 
armerie of  Macedonia.  These 
officers  were  chosen  from  all 
the  six  Powers,  and  separate 
districts  were  allotted  to  each 
group.  It  was  soon  found 
expedient  to  increase  their 
number,  and  this  was  done 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.  There 
was  thus  established  a  foreign 
control  over  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  province, 
and  over  the  executive  con- 
nected with  public  security. 
Little  has  been  heard  of  the 
labours  of  the  assessors,  but 
their  presence  cannot  have 
failed  to  be  productive  of  good. 
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More  evident  have  been  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  control 
of  the  foreign  officers  attached 
to  the  Gendarmerie.  They  had 
naturally  to  begin  by  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
of  their  work,  and  it  is  highly 
satisfactory  that  already  the 
population,  Christian  and  Mus- 
sulman, are  acquiring  confi- 
dence in  them.  Their  value 
will  increase  steadily.  Lord 
Lansdowne  informed  the  House 
of  Lords  that 

"  in  the  British  district  the  Gend- 
armerie, and  particularly  the  British 
officers  in  charge  of  them,  have  learnt 
how  to  secure  the  full  confidence  of 
the  villagers  ;  and  outside  our  district, 
General  de  Giorgis  and  the  interna- 
tional officers  associated  with  them 
have  been  able  to  bring  into  operation 
a  new  scheme  of  distribution,  under 
which  the  country  will  be  properly 
mapped  out  into  districts,  and  posts 
attached  to  each  district." 

A  correspondent  of  'The  Times,' 
writing  from  Serres  on  the  28th 
of  May,  says,  "Owing  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  number  of 
foreign  officers,  there  is  now 
one  French  officer  to  each  caza 
in  this  district,  and  their  pres- 
ence proves  distinctly  beneficial 
to  the  district."  Sir  Nicolas 
O'Conor,  who  has  the  best 
means  of  judging,  and  has 
laboured  most  strenuously  in  the 
cause  of  Macedonian  reforms, 
reported  to  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
July  last  that,  "owing  to  the 
reforms,  even  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  there  is  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  general 
situation."  The  Vice-Consul 
at  Uskup,  writing  on  July  4, 
states  that  "during  the  month 
of  June  the  Bulgarians  con- 
tinued to  keep  quiet,  and  no 
news  of  any  encounters  between 


troops  and  Bulgarian  bands 
had  been  received  since  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May."  Al- 
together, considering  that  it  is 
little  more  than  a  year  that  the 
agents  of  the  International 
Powers  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  their  various  districts, 
the  results  obtained  are  dis- 
tinctly appreciable,  and  there 
is  at  least  promise  of  gradually 
increased  progress  towards 
tranquillity.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  Macedonian 
Christian  peasantry  are  inclined 
to  lawlessness  :  on  the  contrary, 
when  not  incited  by  Bulgarian 
or  Greek  bands,  they  are  docile 
and  easily  governed.  All  Mo- 
hammedan populations  when 
living  in  a  minority,  as  in  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  are  not  aggressively 
fanatical,  and  in  Macedonia 
they  will  very  soon  begin  to 
realise  that  they  have  as  much 
to  gain  as  the  Christians  from 
the  cessation  of  governmental 
abuses. 

The  enlarged  measures  of 
control,  chiefly  financial,  which 
the  Powers  have  submitted  to 
the  Porte  for  approval,  Lord 
Lansdowne  thus  described  to 
the  House  of  Lords : — 

"  The  Powers  are  each  to  nominate 
a  financial  delegate  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  financial  reforms 
and  the  application  of  the  scheme, 
and  to  ensure  its  observation.  These 
delegates  will  act  in  concert  with 
the  Inspector- General  and  the  civil 
agents  whose  duties  have  been  de- 
fined in  the  Miirzsteg  programme. 
The  Commission  thus  formed  will  be 
given  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  task, 
more  especially  for  the  supervision  of 
the  regular  collection  of  the  taxes, 
including  the  tithe.  The  Budgets 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion before  being  finally  adopted. 
The  Commission  will  have  the  right 
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to  modify  any  proposals  dealing  with 
the  receipt  or  expenditure  which  may 
not  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
or  with  the  economical  and  financial 
wants  of  the  country.  With  a  view 
to  facilitating  their  mission  the  Com- 
mission will  have  the  right  of  nomin- 
ating in  each  vilayet  an  inspector 
to  superintend  the  agents  employed 
in  the  various  duties  connected  with 
the  collection  of  the  taxes." 

Every  impartial  mind  will 
admit  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  justified  in  describing 
these  further  measures  which 
await  the  acceptance  of  the 
Porte,  as  "  a  very  long  step  in 
securing  not  only  a  more  effect- 
ual control  over  the  finances  of 
Macedonia,  but  a  control  of  an 
international  character."  Their 
acceptance  by  the  Sultan  may 
require  protracted  and  persist- 
ent negotiation,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  is  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign  Power,  and  which 
is  not  as  beneficial  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan as  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty. Meanwhile  it  is  satis- 
factory that  the  Sublime  Porte 
has,  of  its  own  initiative,  made 
arrangements  with  the  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Bank  for  the 


regular  payment  of  all  salaries 
of  functionaries  in  Macedonia, 
and  we  are  informed  that  this 
is  actually  being  done. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  action 
of  the  Powers  is  being  exer- 
cised upon  sound  lines,  and 
that  a  certain  amount  of  suc- 
cess has  already  attended  their 
efforts.  They,  and  all  the 
friends  of  Macedonia,  must  be 
prepared  to  labour  patiently 
and  persistently  on  the  lines 
laid  down.  "  Hands  off  "  must 
be  strictly  enforced  upon  both 
Bulgarian  and  Greek  bands, 
and  if  this  is  done,  with  secur- 
ity for  life  and  property,  with 
regularity  of  pay  to  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Government, 
and  with  honest  dealing  to- 
wards the  taxpayers,  Mace- 
donia may  be  expected  gradu- 
ally but  surely  to  attain  to  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. Our  duty  in  England  is 
to  encourage  and  support  our 
Government  in  their  arduous 
task,  and,  to  our  utmost, 
endeavour  to  carry  with  us 
the  whole-hearted  and  enlight- 
ened sympathies  of  France 
and  Italy. 
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COTTAGE    AND    FARMHOUSE    LODGINGS. 


Mine  be  a  cot  beside  a  rill, 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 


SUCH,  perhaps,  is  the  ideal 
cottage  which  many  a  weary 
worker  has  before  his  eyes  as 
he  scans  the  long  list  of  adver- 
tisements to  be  seen  in  the 
newspapers  about  this  season 
of  the  year,  offering  to  the 
Londoner  who  is  suffering 
from  a  calenture  any  amount  of 
rural  accommodation  —  from  a 
whole  farmhouse  to  which  you 
take  your  own  servants,  down 
to  two  small  rooms  in  a 
labourer's  cottage,  which  for 
one  man  able  to  spend  his 
whole  day  in  the  open  air  may 
in  fine  weather  be  comfortable 
enough.  Cottagers  who  let 
lodgings  of  this  kind  are  not 
generally  sharks  :  for  two  such 
rooms  as  the  above  you  would 
be  asked  perhaps  twelve  or 
fifteen  shillings  a-week.  Your 
board  will  not  be  luxurious, 
but  it  will  not  be  expensive; 
and  if  you  have  cleanliness 
with  it  you  will  be  fairly  well 
off, — willowy  brook  and  bee- 
hive's hum  free. 

We  have  before  us  at  this 
moment  an  elegantly  got  up 
little  handbook  by  Mr  Percy 
Lindley,  with  coloured  draw- 
ings of  the  numerous  pictur- 
esque spots  which  lie  within 
the  province  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  The  red- 
tiled  cottages  and  farmhouses 
standing  by  streams  that  are 
crossed  by  old-fashioned  wooden 
bridges,  churches  and  villages 


buried  among  woods  or  nest- 
ling snugly  in  some  sheltered 
valley,  are  enough  to  make  a 
man's  mouth  water  whose  eyes, 
like  Mr  Thackeray's,  have 
dwelt  for  months  upon  the 
chimney-pots.  But  in  these 
cases  more  literally  than  in 
most  does  distance  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view,  while  the 
imagination  supplies  whatever 
is  wanting  to  make  the  illusion 
complete.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  recklessness  some  people 
will  abandon  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  a  "  cottage  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  months  of  August 
and  September,"  forgetting 
altogether  how  necessary  it 
is  to  take  certain  precautions, 
and  make  numerous  inquiries, 
before  settling  down  in  country 
quarters  in  perhaps  a  strange 
neighbourhood  many  miles 
from  London,  or  it  may  be 
from  any  considerable  town, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
either  a  lemon  or  a  doctor. 
There  are  those  who  will 
answer  what  seems  a  tempt- 
ing advertisement,  and  hurry 
down  to  take  possession  of 
their  rural  retreat  without  so 
much  as  visiting  the  place 
beforehand  and  satisfying 
themselves  about  such  ele- 
mentary matters  as  the  meat 
and  fish  supply,  the  postal 
service,  and  the  walks  and 
drives  in  the  neighbourhood; 
— information  which  could  be 
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obtained  without  much  trouble 
from  either  the  clergyman  or 
any  of  the  better  class  of 
farmers  in  a  respectable  Eng- 
lish village.  For  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  not  every- 
where, or  in  all  parts  of 
England,  that  country  lodg- 
ings are  to  be  had;  and  that 
in  the  Midland  counties  of 
England,  where  there  are  no 
particular  attractions  for  the 
class  of  visitors  we  are  think- 
ing of,  village  people,  if  coun- 
try lodgings  were  inquired  for, 
would  stare  at  you  vacantly, 
not  knowing  in  the  least  what 
was  meant.  But  where  the 
practice  of  letting  to  summer 
or  autumn  visitors  is  common, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  something  about 
your  proposed  landlord  or 
landlady  beforehand,  as  well 
as  your  chances  of  getting 
mutton  -  chops  that  you  can 
bite,  and  beds  that  you  can 
sleep  in  without  being  bitten 
yourself. 

Of  course  those  who  are  very 
particular  in  such  matters,  and 
don't  mind  a  little  extra  ex- 
pense, may  send  down  scouts 
into  the  neighbourhood,  with 
orders  to  stay  at  the  village 
publics  and  lead  the  conversa- 
tion into  the  necessary  channel, 
when  they  will  soon  hear 
enough  to  be  able  to  let  you 
know  whether  the  country 
lodgings  you  are  in  treat  for 
are  a  safe  venture  or  not.  Not 
but  what  information  obtained 
in  this  manner  has  often  to 
be  liberally  discounted.  The 
petty  jealousies  and  social  feuds 
which  exist  in  country  villages 
as  well  as  in  great  cities,  or 
among  the  great  ones  of  the 


land,  will  soon  begin  to  show 
themselves  when  questions  are 
asked  about  neighbours.  If 
there  is  anything  against  either 
the  advertised  cottage  or  its 
occupier,  your  scout  is  sure  to 
hear  of  it,  and  in  very  frank 
and  unmistakable  language  too. 
But  you  must  not  be  too  fas- 
tidious. It  does  not  follow 
that  village  gossip  is  always 
to  be  relied  upon ;  and  if  you 
are  told  with  a  wink,  as  we 
have  been  told,  that  "  them  as 
cum  last  went  away  next 
marning,"  you  must  not  too 
hastily  conclude  that  it  was 
the  landlady's  fault.  Still,  as 
we  have  also  been  told  on 
several  occasions,  you  will  do 
well  "  to  be  smart,"  or  you 
may  get  "sooked  in."  Your 
village  dame,  with  a  most  in- 
nocent expression  of  counten- 
ance, may  be  a  complete 
mistress  of  her  trade,  and 
capable  of  turning  "  extras " 
to  account  as  dexterously  as 
any  London  landlady  who  has 
been  at  the  game  all  her  life. 

We  only  say  this  much  to 
put  our  readers  on  their  guard. 
There  are  plenty  of  country 
lodgings  to  be  had  where  the 
visitor  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of,  except,  perhaps, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  meat 
that  has  been  hung  long 
enough  to  be  tender.  The 
village  butcher,  as  a  rule,  only 
"kills"  once  a- week,  and  your 
landlady  often  expects  you  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  partake 
of  the  animal  who  was  slain 
only  the  day  before,  whether 
sheep,  pig,  or  bullock. 

No  doubt  the  most  comfort- 
able way  of  rusticating  in  this 
particular  fashion  is  to  take 
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a  farmhouse  for  the  autumn 
months.  The  prosperous  farmer 
is  nowadays  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  wife  and  family 
to  the  sea-side,  whither  he  fol- 
lows them  himself  when  har- 
vest is  over,  and  while  he 
stays  behind  will  perhaps  get 
a  lodging  in  the  village.  He 
likes  to  let  his  house  with  the 
shooting  over  the  farm,  if  he 
has  it  in  his  own  hands ;  and 
as  in  that  case  you  take  your 
own  establishment  with  you, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
yourself  comfortable.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  say,  beware  of 
the  farmer  who  is  genteel 
enough  to  ask  you  to  stay  with 
him  as  a  paying  guest,  either 
with  or  without  shooting;  or 
rather  it  his  "  lady "  with 
whose  little  ways  you  may  not 
always  be  able  to  agree.  One 
such  I  knew,  whose  better  half 
had  the  management  of  the 
transaction,  who  lured  me 
down  to by  representa- 
tions which  I  will  not  say  were 
fraudulent,  because  fraudulent, 
as  little  Mr  Perker  would  have 
said,  is  a  very  harsh  word,  my 
dear  sir,  a  very  harsh  word 
indeed,  but  which,  if  not 
fraudulent,  were — let  us  say — 
ambiguous.  I  was  to  have 
capital  shooting  in  company 
with  a  farming  pupil,  —  a 
young  friend  he  was  called.  I 
was  to  bring  my  own  wine, 
and  in  all  respects  was  to 
consider  myself  a  lodger,  and 
be  quite  independent,  though 
dining  and  breakfasting  with 
my  landlord  and  landlady.  I 
drove  over  with  a  friend  at 
whose  house  I  was  staying, 
having  asked  him  to  shoot  the 
first  day.  I  noticed  at  dinner 


that  the  British  yeoman  pro- 
duced his  own  port,  and  never 
opened  a  bottle  of  mine.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening, 
after  dinner,  it  was  mentioned 
incidentally  that  the  young 
friend  had  recently  sprained 
his  ankle,  and  could  not  do 
much  walking;  and  also  that 
the  old  man  himself  did  not 
shoot.  We  pricked  up  our  ears 
at  this,  and  when  we  went 
upstairs  to  bed  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  prospect 
which  opened  before  us.  We 
should  have  the  shooting  pretty 
well  to  ourselves. 

What  happened  was  this. 
In  the  morning  the  young 
friend's  lameness  had  miracu- 
lously disappeared,  and  the 
farmer  talked  of  joining  us 
with  his  gun  after  lunch.  We 
spent  the  time  before  that 
meal  in  working  a  few  coveys 
off  the  outsides  into  some  cover 
which  lay  behind  us,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  follow  them  at 
the  time.  When  the  farmer 
arrived  "  to  help  us,"  as  he 
kindly  observed,  he  and  his 
friend — who  knew,  of  course, 
exactly  where  the  birds  were — 
took  the  two  best  places,  and 
got  all  the  shooting ;  and  what 
is  more,  they  shot  them  all, — all 
the  English  partridges,  that  is, 
that  were  on  the  farm,  and  left 
only  a  few  old  Frenchmen  for 
myself.  When  I  retired,  which 
I  speedily  did,  words  passed 
between  myself  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  in  regard  to  terms. 
I  now  saw  the  meaning  of  my 
wine  being  left  untouched.  I 
declined  very  politely,  as  I  was 
talking  to  a  lady,  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  and  had  to  en- 
dure many  rather  unladylike 
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reproaches  for  my  meanness. 
However,  I  got  away  at  last, 
and  have  never  been  caught  in 
the  same  manner  since. 

' '  Saepe  malum  hoc  nobis  si  mena  non 

laeva  fuisset, 
Garrula     vicinae      praedixit      nympha 

tabernse. " 

— Virgil,  adapted. 

I  and  my  friend  stopped  to 
bait  at  the  public  before  driving 
on  to  the  farmhouse ;  and  the 
handmaiden  who  served  us  with 
drink,  on  hearing  whither  we 
were  bound,  told  us  to  be  sure 
and  take  care  of  ourselves ; 
and  on  further  inquiring  the 
meaning  of  this  friendly  cau- 
tion, we  were  treated  to  a 
long  catalogue  of  victims  who 
had  been  lured  into  this  den 
of  thieves,  for  so  the  maiden 
described  our  future  host  and 
hostess.  However,  she  laid  the 
chief  blame  upon  the  latter — 
as,  being  a  woman,  she  natur- 
ally would.  But  I  think  in  this 
case  she  was  right.  As  the 
wife  herself  informed  me  that 
the  plunder  was  her  own  little 
perquisite,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  she  stuck  at  nothing  in 
order  to  make  a  good  purse. 

I  have  said  that  I  was 
never  caught  in  the  same 
way  again.  But  this  is  not 
strictly  true,  as  the  reader 
will  see  in  the  sequel.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  have  had 
little  to  complain  of.  I  have 
tried  on  several  occasions 
country  lodgings,  advertised 
"with  a  little  shooting,"  and 
have  not  always  been  so  egregi- 
ously  cheated.  I  once  took 
lodgings  near  the  sea  -  side, 
coupled  with  the  right  of 
shooting  over  about  two  hun- 


dred acres  of  arable  land, 
which  grew  famous  crops  of 
turnips  and  clover.  The  farm 
was  in  a  good  game  district, 
and  there  were  always  birds 
there.  I  paid  only  ten  pounds 
for  the  shooting,  and  two 
guineas  a-week  for  about  four 
rooms  in  a  nice  little  house 
with  a  good  sea  view.  The 
same  thing  could  not  be  got 
now  for  treble  the  money.  I 
stayed  there  five  or  six  weeks, 
well  into  October,  and,  shooting 
about  twice  a-week,  got  from 
thirty  -  five  to  forty  brace  of 
partridges,  besides  hares  and 
pheasants.  One  day  past  the 
middle  of  September  I  got 
eleven  brace  to  my  own  gun. 
On  another  occasion  I  and 
my  wife  lodged  together  in  an 
old  moated  farmhouse,  the 
barns,  stables,  and  outbuildings 
altogether  being  a  model  of 
picturesque  decay.  Here  we 
were  comfortable  enough,  and 
I  think  the  house  and  the 
shooting  together  came  to 
about  twenty-five  pounds.  I 
got  fair  sport.  My  best  day 
was  eight  brace  of  birds,  a  hare, 
and  a  land  -  rail ;  and  I  got 
altogether  about  thirty  brace, 
with  fourteen  or  fifteen  hares. 
It  was  a  very  lonely  spot,  and 
the  land  belonged  to  a  dissenter, 
who  lived  at  a  little  distance, 
and  who,  though  not  a  shark 
as  far  as  money  was  concerned, 
was  a  most  accomplished  liar. 
He  frequently  assured  me  that 
his  last  shooting  tenant  used  to 
get  twenty  brace  a -day  over 
that  ground.  But  as  I  never 
believed  him  from  the  first,  I 
was  not  disappointed ;  and  I 
knew  well  enough  that  if  bags 
of  that  kind  had  been  possible 
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my  nonconformist  friend  would 
never  have  let  me  the  shooting 
at  the  price  above  named. 

But  I  had  another  turn  of  bad 
luck  before  long.  I  engaged 
some  lodgings  in  a  pretty  little 
East  Anglian  village,  with  the 
option  of  taking  with  it  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
partridge  -  shooting,  if  I  chose 
to  pay  beforehand,  this  being 
an  indispensable  condition.  I 
did  not  smell  a  rat,  as  I  knew 
something  of  the  man  who  had 
the  shooting  to  let,  and  some- 
thing of  the  ground  as  well, 
which  had  the  reputation  of 
being  good  bird  land.  So  I 
paid  my  fifteen  pounds  in 
August  without  any  misgiv- 
ings, and  early  in  September 
entered  on  my  rustic  dwelling. 
Here,  being  by  myself,  I  had 
two  rooms,  clean  and  comfort- 
able, for  fifteen  shillings  a -week, 
bath  and  everything  included. 
By  the  bye,  that  is  another 
point  which  any  one  about  to 
take  country  lodgings  should 
bear  in  mind — I  mean  the  bath, 
a  step  hi  civilisation  to  which 
village  people  have  hardly 
grown  accustomed.  Well,  I 
thought  myself  in  clover.  My 
landlady  was  young,  active,  and 
most  obliging,  a  good  cook, 
and  an  economical  purveyor : 
she  had,  in  fact,  but  one  fault, 
and  that  was  a  propensity  to 
entertain  me  when  she  brought 
in  the  tea  with  a  long  discourse 
on  the  "bigotry"  of  Church 
people,  she  and  her  husband 
being  dissenters.  She  could 
not  read  Latin,  or  I  would  have 
offered  to  lend  her  my  old 
college  copy  of  Aldrich,  so  very 
unsyllogistic  was  her  reason- 
ing !  She  did  not  do  this  the 


first  night,  and  left  me  in  peace 
to  meditate  on  the  joys  of 
to-morrow. 

I  started  out  directly  after 
breakfast,  with  a  boy  and  a 
dog,  and  on  leaving  off  I  called 
on  my  shooting-landlord,  who 
lived  close  by.  "  Well !  "  he  ex- 
claimed very  cordially,  "how  are 
you  ?  how  many  brace  did  you 
get  ?  Fourteen  or  fifteen  brace  ? ' ' 
"I  did  not  get  a  single  shot," 
was  my  reply.  His  well- 
feigned  astonishment  was 
admirable.  "  Never  heard  such 
a  thing  in  my  life ;  couldn't 
have  believed  it  possible,"  and 
so  forth.  But  he  overdid  it. 
If  he  had  only  had  the  sense 
to  say,  Did  you  get  six  or 
seven  brace  ?  I  might  have  been 
taken  in.  For  he  really  might 
have  thought  there  were  enough 
birds  for  that.  But  when  he 
named  double  the  number  he 
gave  himself  away.  He  must 
have  known  that  was  impos- 
sible; and  after  this  attempt 
to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes  I 
gave  the  thing  up  as  a  bad  job, 
and  simply  had  "to  grin  and 
bear  it."  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  try  to  get  the 
money  back.  He  would  have 
sworn  till  he  was  black  in  the 
face  that  the  birds  were  there, 
and  that  I  did  not  look  for 
them  properly,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  And  few  things  are 
more  difficult  to  prove  to  dem- 
onstration than  the  case  which 
I  should  have  had  to  bring 
into  court.  I  got  some  sport 
in  another  quarter  before  I 
came  away,  my  landlady  telling 
me  of  one  eccentric  old  gentle- 
man who  lived  about  a  mile 
off  and  preserved  the  game 
on  his  farm  very  strictly,  not 
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shooting  himself  nor  letting  it 
to  others,  but  occasionally  ask- 
ing a  friend  over  to  kill  some 
birds  for  him.  You're  the  man 
for  me,  said  I  to  myself;  and 
being  privileged  to  use  the 
name  of  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ances in  the  village,  I  intro- 
duced myself  to  him,  being 
assured  that  if  you  rubbed  him 
the  right  way  he  would  be  all 
right.  And  so  it  turned  out. 
I  flatter  myself  I  know  how  to 
rub  people  the  right  way,  and 
he  gave  me  the  required  leave 
at  once.  The  birds  now  were 
getting  very  wild,  and  I  only 
got  five  brace  and  a  hare.  I 
took  him  the  hare  and  three 
brace,  with  which  he  was  so 
delighted  that  he  made  me  sit 
out  the  drinking  of  two  pints 
of  bottled  stout,  and  danced  a 
hornpipe  in  the  garden  after- 
wards. 

A  parsonage  house  may 
sometimes  be  got  as  well  as  a 
farmhouse,  and  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  about  equally  com- 
fortable, neither  more  nor  less. 
Whichever  you  take,  inquiries 
should  be  made  about  the 
kitchen -garden,  and  whether 
any  fruit  or  vegetables  are  left 
for  your  consumption.  Also 
whether  you  will  have  the  use 
of  a  pony-chaise  or  any  other 
kind  of  carriage,  instead  of 
hiring  from  the  neighbouring 
town.  You  will  not  expect  to 
find  either  strawberries  or 
cherries,  gooseberries  or  cur- 
rants, and  the  pears  and  apples 
will  not  yet  be  ripe.  You  may 
or  may  not  find  a  little  wall- 
fruit  left,  but  my  own  experi- 
ence is  against  the  probability 
of  any  such  good  luck.  When 
you  occupy  a  farmhouse  the 
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farmer  seldom  troubles  you, 
even  while  he  stays  in  the 
village.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  clergyman,  who  pos- 
sibly lodges  somewhere  in  the 
village  all  the  time.  We  re- 
member a  nice  old  man  who 
had  been  suspended  for  a  little 
while,  owing  to  habits  of  in- 
temperance, whose  parsonage 
was  to  let,  as  the  curate  in 
charge  preferred  lodgings. 
Every  Sunday  that  aristo- 
cratic-looking old  gentleman, 
faultlessly  attired,  presented 
himself  at*  his  tenant's  break- 
fast -  table ;  and  when  asked 
whether  he  would  take  ham 
or  bacon,  or  anything  cold 
that  happened  to  be  on  the 
sideboard,  would  reply,  "Ah, 
thank  you ;  I  daresay  you've 
got  a  kidney  or  a  cutlet 
coming."  After  we  had  got 
used  to  his  hints,  something 
hot  was  usually  provided  for 
him.  He  was  much  respected 
in  the  parish,  and  a  welcome 
guest  at  all  the  farmhouses. 

Another  parsonage  house 
which  I  and  my  wife  once 
inhabited  for  the  two  months 
already  mentioned  was  in  a 
very  quiet  little  midland  village, 
only  a  mile  or  two  from  a  part 
of  the  country  which  I  knew 
well,  and  I  soon  resumed  my 
acquaintance  with  the  willowy 
brook  in  which  I  had  fished 
when  a  schoolboy.  We  used 
to  spend  whole  days  in  wander- 
ing along  its  banks,  my  wife 
with  a  novel  or  her  sketching 
materials,  I  with  my  fishing- 
rod — our  lunch  being  deposited 
in  some  cool,  shady  spot  either 
among  the  rushes  or  in  any 
deep,  dry  ditch.  The  hay- 
making was  over  by  that 
2c 
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time,  but  the  meadows  were 
all  clothed  with  that  rich  green 
of  the  aftermath  which  con- 
trasts so  brilliantly  with  the 
yellowing  corn  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hillside,  and  with  the 
deeper,  darker  green  of  the 
stately  elms,  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  midland  counties. 
In  the  brook  were  plenty  of 
perch,  roach,  and  chub,  and 
there  I  used  to  sit  for  hours 
repeating  to  myself  the  lines 
by  "John  Davors,  Esq.,"  quoted 
on  Isaac  Walton — 

' '  Let  me  live  harmlessly ;  and  near  the 

brink 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling- 
place, 
Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down 

sink 

With  eager  bite  of  perch,  or  bleak,  or 
dace." 

We  were  never  "  fleyed  "  by  a 

»/  */ 

bull,  though  the  country  was  a 
grazing  one  and  bulls  were 
often  to  be  seen.  I  had  such 
an  adventure,  however,  in  quite 
a  different  part  of  the  country, 
where  I  once  had  farmhouse 
lodgings.  It  was  a  rough 
country,  and  I  was  walking 
along  the  side  of  a  small  brook, 
gun  in  hand,  when  the  boy  who 
was  with  me  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  truculent  -  looking 
animal  who  had  detached  him- 
self from  the  herd  of  cows,  and 
was  making  for  us  at  a  brisk 
walk.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  plunge  into  the  brook 
and  scramble  up  the  opposite 
bank,  which  happened  to  be 
steep,  and  would  certainly 
delay  the  creature  if  he 
attempted  to  scale  it.  But  he 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
knew  afterwards  that  he  was  a 
savage  beast,  and  had  nearly 


killed  a  man.  For  little  ad- 
ventures of  this  kind  you  must 
always  be  prepared  in  country 
lodgings,  as  you  will  have  to 
walk  about  an  unknown 
country  and  would  miss  some 
of  its  prettiest  bits  of  scenery 
if  you  were  deterred  by  a  bull 
in  the  foreground.  They  will 
not,  however,  very  often  attack 
you  when  they  are  with  cows, 
but  are  always  to  be  feared 
when  alone.  I  was  fond  of 
that  old  farmhouse,  and 
returned  to  it  more  than  once. 
It  was  a  long,  low  house,  white, 
with  black  beams  traversing 
the  front,  and  an  old-fashioned 
garden  with  a  big  horse-chest- 
nut close  to  my  sitting-room 
window.  Here  the  squirrels 
would  come  and  play  within  a 
few  yards  of  me,  while  at  dusk 
the  white  owls  would  flit  round 
the  chimney  with  their  peculiar 
whoop — a  sound  I  always  love, 
though  I  can't  say  so  much  for 
the  brown  owl,  who  hoots  so 
very  unmusically  from  the 
wood  at  the  back.  My  land- 
lady here  was  a  model  — 
moderate  charges,  excellent 
cuisine,  and  the  most  scrup- 
ulous honesty.  The  only  draw- 
back was  the  cow-house,  which 
adjoined  my  bedroom,  and 
made  itself  manifest  to  more 
senses  than  one  if  one  happened 
to  lie  awake  at  night  or  in  the 
early  morning. 

Pretty  country  lodgings  may 
be  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  I  once  took  rooms 
in  a  farmhouse  near  Harrow, 
standing  by  itself  amid  a  sea 
of  mowing  grass  just  ready  for 
the  scythe,  in  the  middle  of 
June.  I  looked  out  from  my 
bedroom  window  on  the  long 
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cool  herbage  which  grew  right 
up  to  the  wall  of  the  house, 
and  the  freshness  and  fra- 
grance of  it  on  an  early 
summer  morning  is  a  memory 
to  be  cherished  by  a  Londoner 
with  the  thermometer  at  80. 
Of  course  the  grass  was  soon 
cut,  but  then  there  was  all  the 
bustle  of  hay -making,  which 
lasted  for  some  weeks.  You 
might  still  hear  the  mower 
whet  his  scythe  in  those  days 
— a  sound  which  it  would  be 
worth  going  many  miles  to 
listen  to  now.  South  of 
London  is  the  best  country  for 
lodgers ;  for  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  as  well  as  in  East 
Anglia,  the  villagers  make  a 
business  of  it,  and  have  learned 
a  thing  or  two  since  they  first 
began.  I  once  lodged  in 
Surrey  with  a  reduced  gentle- 
woman, who  was  a  little 
addicted  to  stimulants,  and 
under  their  influence  had  long 
tales  to  tell  about  Charles 
X.,  whom  she  had  once  seen 
in  Paris.  This  reconciled  me  a 
good  deal  to  her  loquacity. 
For  it  is  not  every  day  in  the 
week  that  you  can  find  a 
reduced  gentlewoman  letting 
lodgings  in  Surrey,  or  who, 
even  if  she  takes  stimulants,  has 
seen  the  last  of  the  Bourbons. 
She,  too,  was  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  the  logical  faculty — a 
faculty,  however,  which  most 
landladies,  I  fancy,  would  find 
rather  an  encumbrance  than 
otherwise.  They  can  make 
their  point  in  total  disregard 
of  all  inconsistencies,  contra- 
dictions, or  absurdities,  which 
the  statement  may  involve.  I 
once  made  some  complaint 
about  the  lady's  dog,  and  it 


being  hinted  that  I  did  not 
understand  dogs,  told  her  I 
had  kept  them  all  my  life. 
"  Oh,"  said  she,  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion,  "  but  my  husband 
has  been  all  round  the  world." 
There  is  no  coping  with  an 
adversary  of  this  kind.  He  or 
she  is  sure  to  be  victorious,  just 
as  a  very  bad  whist-player  will 
sometimes  so  puzzle  and  aston- 
ish a  very  good  one  as  to  make 
him  lose  the  game. 

It  is  the  custom  now  for 
ladies  to  take  cottage  lodgings 
by  themselves,  and  two  or  three 
girls  of  not  more  than  four-  or 
five-and- twenty  will  often  join 
together  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  in  this  independent 
fashion.  The  cycle,  of  course, 
has  been  a  great  promoter  of 
the  system.  For  in  a  reason- 
ably pretty  country  a  young 
lady  with  an  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque need  never  be  at  a 
loss  for  amusement.  But  as 
the  cycle  has  brought  lodgers 
into  country  villages,  so  have 
the  lodgers  by  degrees  taught 
the  cottagers  how  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities. 
Nbt,  we  repeat,  that  they  are 
"sharks,"  but  they  have  had 
time  to  learn  their  trade,  and 
lodgings  are  not  to  be  had  quite 
so  cheaply  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  But  much  more 
recently  than  that  lodgings 
could  be  got  at  quite  reason- 
able rates  in  the  prettiest 
counties  in  England — in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  in  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Suffolk,  in  Derby- 
shire,— and  a  good  sitting-room 
and  three  bedrooms  could  often 
be  obtained  for  eight  -  and  - 
twenty  shillings  a  -  week  :  the 
average  would  be  perhaps 
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thirty,  and  sometimes  in  some 
highly   favoured    locality   you 
might   be   asked   two    pounds. 
In    a    really    country    village 
poultry,  vegetables,   milk,   and 
eggs  will  be  cheaper  than  they 
are  in  London.     The  best  fowls 
and   ducks,  which   in   London 
would  cost  from  three-and-six- 
pence  to  four  shillings  a-piece, 
can   be   got    for    half-a-crown. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  either 
shooting   or   fishing,   you    can 
improve  your  cottage  commons 
with    game   and    fish.       Many 
such  cottages,  belonging  rather 
to  the  better  class  than  to  ordin- 
ary labourers, — to  the   village 
carpenter,  shopkeeper,  or  school- 
master,— have  pleasant  gardens 
and  orchards  attached  to  them; 
and  if  you    fix  yourself    in    a 
farmhouse,  you  will,  of  course, 
have     all     these,    luxuries     in 
greater  abundance.     There  is, 
however,    one    possible    draw- 
back    to     the     most     eligible 
country       lodgings,      whether 
farmhouse  or  cottage,  and  that 
is    the    children.       You    can't 
escape     from     them.        In     a 
London      lodging  -  house      the 
children  are  often  kept  in  the 
basement,   but    in    a    country 
house  they  are  on  a  level  with 
you;    and  just  when  you  are 
sitting   down    to    dinner   they 
are  probably  just  beginning  to 
squall   on   being    put   to    bed. 
However,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  put  up  with  some  disagree- 
ables, or  else  had  better  stay 
at     home.       As    Bailie    Nicol 
Jarvie   very   wisely    remarked 
when  in  Rob  Roy's  hut,  "  Ane 
canna   expect    to   carry   about 
the  Saut  Market  at  his  tail,  as 
a  snail  does  his  caup."      And 
therefore  we  say  to  all  persons 


thinking  of  a  country  cottage, 
avoid  grumblers.  They  are 
worse  even  than  the  child- 
ren. If  your  wife  is  afflicted 
with  this  disease,  send  her 
to  stay  with  some  of  her  own 
friends.  Ladies — I  must  say 
it,  though  as  companions 
out  of  doors  they  are  de- 
lightful —  are  specially  ad- 
dicted to  this  particular  vice, 
whether  in  lodgings  or  hotels  : 
a  spot  on  the  tablecloth  will 
make  breakfast  bitter  to  all 
present,  and  the  suspicion  of 
a  mouse  behind  the  wainscot 
may  generate  a  degree  of 
acerbity  which  spends  itself  in 
little  pinpricks  throughout  the 
day. 

Perhaps  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
country  lodgings  one  must 
have  resources  within  himself 
independent  of  anything  which 
the  neighbourhood  can  afford 
in  the  shape  either  of  scenery 
or  of  sport.  He  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  sympathy  with 
nature  and  with  natural  objects 
which  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son had.  He  must  take  a 
boyish  pleasure  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  be 
able  like  Tommy  and  Marty 
Poyser  to  find  "a  drama  in 
every  hedgerow."  Without 
these  dispositions,  country  lodg- 
ings will  pall  in  time  upon  any 
man  who  does  not  shoot,  or 

* 

fish,  or  play  golf,  and  it  is  not 
in  every  neighbourhood  that 
these  good  things  are  to  be 
had.  But  the  real  lover  of 
nature  is  independent  of  them 
all.  He  asks  for  neither  the 
sublime  nor  the  beautiful  in 
the  proximity  of  his  cottage. 
He  can  dispense  with  precipices 
and  torrents  and  waterfalls, 
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and  is  satisfied  with  fields  and 
trees  and  hedges,  brooks  and 
copses,  in  their  least  picturesque 
aspects.  Not  indeed  that  the 
most  ordinary  and  common- 
place English  landscape  is  ever 
wholly  devoid  of  the  pictur- 
esque. As  some  women  who  are 
scarcely  even  pretty  have  a 
charm  of  their  own  which 
places  them  on  a  level  with 
the  most  glowing  professional 
beauties,  so  have  the  plain 
meadow  and  cornfield,  and  the 
very  stiles  and  footpaths,  a 
charm  of  their  own,  too,  which 
will  attract  the  worshipper  of 
Pan  as  well  as  the  finest  "show 
scenery." 

Fortunatus    et    ille     decs    qui    novit 

agrestes, 
Panaque     Silvanumque    senem,    nym- 

phasque  sorores. 

Neither  Pan  nor  Silvanus, 
we  are  afraid,  can  do  for  the 
British  Journalist  who  is  rus- 
ticating in  the  country  what 
they  could  do  for  Virgil,  en- 
abling him  to  dismiss  from  his 
mind  all  thoughts  of  general 
election,  of  Russia  and  Japan, 
of  party  troubles  and  treacher- 
ous allies.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  with  them  in  the  spirit, 
and  to  fancy  as  we  wander 
through  the  woods  that  we  hear 
the  flute  of  Faunus  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  we  are  wandering 
far  away  from  our  text,  for 
indeed  the  great  majority  of 
readers  for  whose  sake  this 
article  is  written  are  not  likely 
to  know  much  about  Faunus, 
or  the  Dryads  of  whom  he  is 


supposed    to    be    in    constant 
pursuit. 

The  sum  of  our  recommend- 
ations comes  to  this :  Beware 
of  "genteel "  landlords  or  land- 
ladies. You  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  comfortable,  and 
will  certainly  be  more  inde- 
pendent, in  a  common  cottage. 
For  in  this  you  will  be  master 
of  the  situation,  and  the  land- 
lady will  have  little  to  do  but 
to  study  your  wants.  Many 
labourers  or  village  artisans 
marry  girls  who  have  been 
in  service,  some  of  them  as 
cooks.  You  will  be  lucky  if 
you  can  light  upon  a  cottager 
whose  wife  has  had  this  kind 
of  training.  She  will  know 
her  business,  and  the  "ways  of 
gentle  folks."  The  next  point 
is,  that  you  should  try  to  ascer- 
tain beforehand  how  you  will 
be  situated  with  regard  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  those 
who  supply  them, — butchers, 
grocers,  chemists,  and  so  forth, 
—  making  specially  sure  of  a 
good  supply  of  aerated  waters. 
You  will  not,  of  course,  have 
selected  your  cottage  without 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  coun- 
try in  which  it  stands,  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  what 
opportunities  for  sport  it  offers 
if  you  care  for  such  things. 
You  must  not  expect  to  find 
everything  couleur  de  rose.  But 
if  you  would  enjoy  yourself  you 
must  treat  your  cottage  as  a 
man  is  recommended  to  treat 
his  wife — be  a  little  blind  to 
its  faults,  and  highly  sensible 
of  its  merits. 
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RICHARD    HARTLEY,     PROSPECTOR. 

BY    DOUGLAS    BLACKBURN. 
CHAPTER    XV. — THE    CURSE    OF    THE    DIAMOND. 


COMPARED  with  the  outward 
journey,  the  return  was  para- 
disiacal. The  oxen  had  benefited 
as  only  South  African  cattle 
can  by  the  week's  rest  and 
the  good  grass,  and  pulled 
the  rattling  old  waggon  with 
an  ease  that  emphasised  more 
acutely  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  load  that  had  been 
discharged.  The  autumnal 
weather,  too,  was  idyllic. 
When  the  morning  mists,  that 
in  these  mountainous  regions 
curtain  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  hours  after  its  rising, 
had  disappeared,  the  bright 
attenuated  air  exhilarated  the 
travellers  and  filled  them  with 
an  ebullient  vitality,  that  vented 
itself  in  wild  and  superfluous 
canters  ahead  whenever  a  piece 
of  suitable  country  presented 
itself.  Before  the  first  day's 
trek  was  ended  even  Johannes 
Smeer  had  developed  a  new 
and  unguessed  phase  of  char- 
acter. The  taciturn  old  Boer 
had  become  a  babbling  juve- 
nile. He  gave  an  imitation 
of  the  yells  and  cries  in  com- 
ical Dutch  of  a  Hottentot  ox- 
driver,  and  made  no  protest 
when  the  Kafirs  laughed  at 
him ;  sang  the  refrain  of 
"  Kaatje  Kettlebank  "  ;  and, 
after  the  style  of  the  variety 
artists  of  the  music  halls,  gave 
a  further  illustration  of  his 
versatility,  principally  by  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  of  veld 


flowers  twenty  feet  off  the 
path  by  a  dexterous  swish  of 
his  waggon  -  whip,  following 
the  display  by  a  narration  of 
his  prowess  in  the  art  of 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  puff- 
adders  with  the  same  weapon. 

When  the  waggon  was  out- 
spanned  for  the  night  he  joined 
his  companions  round  the  fire 
for  the  first  time,  and  badgered 
Hartley  with  a  torrent  of 
questions  as  to  the  value  of 
the  diamonds,  the  best  way 
of  turning  them  into  cattle, 
and  the  probable  effect  the 
sight  of  them  would  have  on 
Clarie.  He  counted  them  a 
dozen  times,  polished  them  in 
his  mouth,  and  generally  com- 
ported himself  like  a  child 
with  a  new  toy. 

Hartley  was  complacent  and 
good-tempered.  He  answered 
the  old  man's  questions,  em- 
ploying the  Taal,  and  when 
temporarily  embarrassed  for  a 
suitable  word  or  phrase  floun- 
dered round  till  he  found  it, 
instead  of,  as  was  his  wont 
heretofore,  damning  the  Taal 
as  the  language  of  baboons, 
and  useless  even  to  swear  in. 

As  Smeer  examined  his  dia- 
monds he  expressed  thoughts 
that  had  occurred  to  many 
a  more  philosophical  mind. 
"  I  can't  understand  why 
you  Rooineks  should  set  such 
store  on  these  little  white 
stones,"  said  he.  "  Man,  but 
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you  Englanders  are  foolish  in 
some  things.  Why  did  you 
not  take  cattle  instead  ?  Did 
you  not  see  those  beautiful 
little  Zulu  oxen?"  And  the 
old  fellow  launched  out  into 
a  homily  on  the  folly  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  in 
allowing  Kafirs  to  possess  such 
excellent  cattle,  and  land  that 
he  was  convinced  was  better 
than  anything  in  the  Republic. 
He  did  not  know  that  at  that 
very  time  the  Pretorian  Ex- 
ecutive was  listening  with 
approval  to  precisely  the  same 
arguments,  urged  by  more  elo- 
quent but  less  disinterested 
advocates  of  territorial  expan- 
sion, and  that  a  campaign 
was  being  mapped  out  by  the 
General  who,  ten  years  before, 
had  been  snubbed  by  the  father 
of  the  weakling  chief  who  was 
to  be  the  last  of  his  line. 

Provisions  were  by  this  time 
running  short,  and  even  the 
ascetic  Johannes  was  disposed 
to  grumble  at  the  monotonous 
reappearance  of  mealie  porridge 
in  every  bill  of  fare.  They 
had  obtained  a  little  fresh 
goat -meat  at  the  kraal,  but 
the  luxuries  that  make  life  on 
the  veld  a  pleasure  were  all 
but  exhausted,  and  longer  and 
faster  treks  became  necessary. 

The  return  journey  was 
being  made  over  a  more  direct 
route,  the  need  of  circuitous 
avoidance  of  the  main  road 
no  longer  existing.  By  way 
of  facilitating  progress  old 
Johannes  would  ride  ahead  a 
few  miles  to  reconnoitre  the 
track,  a  precaution  that  saved 
many  hard  pulls  over  bad 
ground.  On  the  third  day  he 
returned  from  his  scouting 


leading  a  good  horse.  He 
explained  that  he  had  found 
it  grazing  and  hobbled.  Con- 
cluding that  some  waggon  was 
outspanned  in  the  district,  he 
had  ridden  to  a  hill  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the 
country,  but  saw  no  sign  of 
other  travellers.  His  veld- 
craft  had  satisfied  him  that  the 
horse  belonged  to  an  English- 
man, because  a  Boer  or  Kafir 
would  have  restrained  the 
animal  with  a  knee  -  halter 
instead  of  a  hobble;  further, 
that  four  or  five  days  had 
passed  since  the  creature  had 
strayed  from  its  camp. 

Wilmot  noticed  that  the 
incident  disturbed  Hartley,  for 
he  became  very  thoughtful,  and 
hurried  off  the  old  man  next 
day  with  instructions  to  make 
a  thorough  search  for  evidences 
of  white  men  being  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Neither  of 
the  men  was  therefore  sur- 
prised that  Johannes  should 
remain  away  till  sundown. 
He  reported  on  his  return  that 
he  had  seen  smoke,  apparently 
from  a  camp-fire,  some  miles 
distant,  and  had  ridden  up  to 
it,  to  find  an  extinguished  heap 
of  ashes  that  had  been  scattered 
in  a  manner  only  compatible 
with  a  desire  to  remove  as 
quickly  as  possible  signs  of 
smoke. 

They  talked  the  matter  over 
very  seriously  that  night. 
For  the  first  time  the  old 
man  gave  evidence  of  appre- 
hensiveness  as  to  the  issue. 
He  declared  that  he  was 
convinced  they  were  being 
followed,  probably  by  Govern- 
ment spies,  and  that  even  if 
they  escaped  them,  they  ran 
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great  risk  on  returning  to  the 
Rand,  for,  as  he  justly  ob- 
served, their  Kafirs  had  seen 
enough  to  know  the  illicit 
nature  of  the  business,  and 
would  be  certain  to  talk.  He 
made  one  or  two  suggestions 
for  closing  the  mouths  of  the 
natives.  The  one  that  found 
most  favour  with  him  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  receive 
a  further  share  of  the  booty, 
which  he  would  devote  to  the 
squaring  of  the  Kafirs.  Hart- 
ley saw  in  the  proposal  a 
veiled  threat  and  an  attempt 
at  blackmail,  and  lost  his 
temper.  The  old  man  meta- 
phorically stiffened  his  back 
and  took  Hartley's  attack 
standing,  telling  him  that  he 
considered  himself  inadequately 
rewarded  for  the  risk  and 
damage  to  his  person  and 
conscience  ensured  by  being 
inveigled  into  participation  in 
an  illegal  expedition,  and 
wound  up  by  boldly  demand- 
ing more  stones. 

Hartley  was  furious,  and 
only  the  intervention  of  Wilmot 
stopped  him  from  settling  the 
dispute  in  the  forcible  fashion 
adopted  to  confute  Adam 
M'Queen's  telling  logic.  Old 
Smeer  at  length  became 
alarmed,  and,  taking  his 
blankets,  went  to  the  shelter  of 
some  boulders  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  waggon, 
lit  a  fire,  and  soothed  himself 
with  coffee.  He  did  not  return 
that  night. 

Hartley  was  awakened  about 
sunrise  by  Golosh.  "Come 
and  look  at  Baas  Johannes," 
he  said  with  stolid  indiffer- 
ence. "I  think  he's  dead." 

Hartley  and  Wilmot  hurried 


out  of  the  waggon  and  ran  to 
the  boulders.  The  two  Kafirs 
were  standing  there  looking 
at  something  on  the  ground. 
Curled  up  in  the  blankets 
lay  the  body  of  the  old  Boer, 
his  eyes  wide  open,  a  splash  of 
blood  coagulated  on  cheek  and 
matted  beard.  A  slight  exam- 
ination showed  that  the  poor 
old  fellow  had  been  murdered 
in  his  sleep.  A  large  blood- 
smeared  stone  told  how  the 
deed  had  been  accomplished, 
and  the  shirt  and  trouser-belt, 
cut  and  torn,  revealed  the  ob- 
ject of  the  crime.  He  had 
been  brained  as  he  lay  sleep- 
ing. The  murderer  had  cut 
away  the  shirt  in  quest  of 
something  which  a  later  search 
had  discovered  in  the  dirty 
blue  pugaree.  The  muslin 
lay  in  the  grass  a  few  feet 
away,  and  near  it  a  small 
diamond  showed  salt-white. 

The  two  men  spoke  no  word. 
Wilmot  was  appalled  by  the 
horror  of  the  thing.  Hartley, 
inured  by  long  experience  to 
the  tragedies  of  the  veld,  was 
silent  for  another  reason,  and 
the  first  words  he  uttered  when 
speech  returned  were,  "  What 
will  Clarie  think?" 

When  Wilmot  had  shaken 
off  the  sinking  horror  that  held 
him  passive  in  word  and  act 
for  several  minutes,  the  prim- 
ordial hunting  instinct  asserted 
itself,  and  he  began  to  look 
round  for  a  clue  to  the  mur- 
derer. There  was  little  to  find, 
and  no  mystery  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  deed.  The  ground 
all  around  the  boulders  was 
gravelly  and  stony,  with 
clumps  of  long  grass,  but  noth- 
ing that  would  receive  and 
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hold  signs  of  the  passage 
of  a  human  being.  While 
Wilmot  hunted  for  spoor 
Hartley  held  an  informal  in- 
quest, with  the  Kafirs  as  wit- 
nesses. They  had  nothing  to 
tell  that  Hartley  did  not  know 
equally  well.  They  were  asleep 
in  their  blankets  when  the  old 
man  went  to  his,  and  it  was 
Golosh  who  discovered  the 
body.  Why  he  went  to  the 
boulders  he  did  not  explain, 
beyond  the  inference  that  he 
walked  in  their  direction  be- 
cause it  was  to  windward  of 
the  smoke  from  the  newly  made 
fire.  He  had  heard  nothing 
during  the  night,  he  said  ;  but 
on  second  thoughts  he  did  re- 
member hearing  one  of  the 
Kafirs  get  up.  It  was  a  cool 
night,  inclined  to  be  chilly,  and 
they  were  huddled  rather  closer 
together  than  usual  in  the 
grass  beneath  '  the  waggon. 
He  was  not  certain  which  of 
the  two  Kafirs  stirred,  but 
thought  it  was  Toli.  Toli  was 
a  stupid-looking  Natal  Kafir. 
Hartley  had  never  liked  the 
look  of  him,  which  had  been 
unfortunate  for  Toli  during 
the  whole  of  the  trek.  Hart- 
ley immediately  submitted  the 
frightened  youth  to  a  cross- 
examination.  He  began  in  the 
most  conciliatory  tone — 

"Toli,  I  know  you're  a  big 
liar  and  a  thief,  and  altogether 
a  schelm.  You've  got  to  tell 
me  the  whole  truth  about  this 
business  of  last  night.  Mind 
you,  it's  tronk  for  you,  and 
perhaps  hanging ;  so  mind  you 
speak  the  truth." 

Hartley  had  many  qualities 
that  would  have  ensured  for 
him  an  embarrassing  popular- 


ity among  the  whites  of  Natal 
had  he  been  a  native  magis- 
trate in  that  colony.  He  al- 
ways took  it  for  granted  that 
a  Kafir  was  a  schelm,  ergo 
that  he  was  always  guilty ; 
that  the  onus  of  disproof  lay 
with  the  accused ;  and  that  the 
prosecution  should  have  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt.  Nor  was 
Dick  Hartley  singular  in  this 
respect :  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa  would  have  endorsed 
his  attitude,  though  perhaps 
they  might  not  have  been  able 
to  throw  into  their  voice  and 
manner  as  much  expression  of 
the  prejudice  they  felt  as  Dick 
Hartley  could  and  did  while 
giving  the  scared  Toli  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  an  average 
Colonial's  conception  of  Eng- 
lish fair- pi  ay  when  a  Kafir  was 
concerned. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
say  that  before  the  examina- 
tion had  proceeded  five  min- 
utes Toli  had  contradicted 
himself  a  dozen  times  on  vital 
points,  and  generally  made 
hay  of  his  own  case  and  estab- 
lished that  of  the  prosecution. 
Hartley  made  Toli  remove 
the  instalments  of  shirt  and 
trousers  that  formed  his  cover- 
ing, and  searched  him  for  the 
hidden  diamonds  with  all  the 
thoroughness  and  physiological 
knowledge  of  a  Kimberley  de- 
tective. He  found  nothing, 
so,  resolved  to  follow  the  mat- 
ter up,  he  gave  Toli  two  hours 
in  which  to  return  the  diamonds 
or  receive  a  sjamboking. 

Meanwhile  Wilmot's  sleuth- 
hound  tactics  had  not  been 
fruitless.  He  had  discovered 
several  marks — faint,  it  is  true, 
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and  requiring  the  illustrative 
comments  of  their  discoverer 
to  make  them  clear,  —  but  it 
needed  no  expert  to  see  that 
two  footprints  were  those  of 
a  man  wearing  thick  -  soled 
boots  of  large  size,  and  walk- 
ing with  a  wide,  slouching 
step.  These  marks  had  been 
left  in  two  places  on  the  hard 
ground  where  a  little  dust 
and  sand  had  been  blown. 
They  indicated  a  man  walk- 
ing quickly  from  the  scene  of 
the  murder  into  the  grassy 
ground  to  the  west  of  the 
track. 

Despite  his  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  in  the  case  of  Toli, 
Hartley  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  Wilmot's  discovery 
was  noteworthy.  He  decided 
to  extend  the  time  given  the 
suspect,  and  informed  him  that 
the  flogging  had  been  post- 
poned till  next  morning,  as 
his  services  were  needed  for 
leading  the  oxen.  He  next 
dealt  with  the  other  Kafirs, 
and  tried  to  elicit  from  them 
whether  Toli  had  ever  pos- 
sessed or  worn  boots,  and  if 
so,  where  were  they  ?  He  gave 
them  half  an  hour  to  produce 
them.  There  was  no  time- 
wasting  theorising  about  Hart- 
ley's method  of  dealing  with 
Kafirs.  He  was  thorough,  and 
came  to  business  on  the  spot. 
This  was  the  explanation  he 
gave  to  Wilmot  when  the 
latter  pointed  out  one  or  two 
trifling  departures  from  the 
accepted  laws  of  collecting  and 
judging  evidence. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Wil- 
mot, "that  it  would  be  more 
in  accord  with  common-sense 
and  justice  if  you  and  I  let 


these  Kafirs  compare  our  foot- 
prints, for  I  don't  know  any- 
body else  who  wears  boots  in 
this  community." 

He  spoke  jocularly  and  iron- 
ically, for  Hartley's  absurd  pre- 
judgment  annoyed  him.  He 
had  not  been  long  enough  in 
the  country  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  Afrikanders  have  two 
standards  of  justice  and  arith- 
metic— one  used  for  whites,  the 
other  exclusively  for  blacks.  If 
Hartley  had  heard  a  man  pre- 
suming the  guilt  of  a  white 
man  before  trial,  he  would 
probably  have  punched  his 
head.  If  the  same  man  had 
presumed  the  innocence  of  an 
accused  Kafir,  Hartley  would 
have  considered  him  too  great 
a  fool  to  waste  even  a  punch 
on.  When  he  heard  Wilmot's 
suggestion  as  to  the  boots  he 
became  genuinely  angry,  and 
looked  hard  at  his  friend  as 
if  to  discover  his  meaning. 
He  recovered  his  balance  and 
passed  the  remark  over  with 
a  joke,  walking  towards  the 
waggon. 

As  soon  as  Hartley  was  gone, 
the  young  man  followed  him 
slowly,  keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  ground  as  if  examining 
his  tracks.  He  found  one, 
more  distinct  than  the  others, 
and  stood  for  several  seconds 
gazing  hard  at  it. 

He  was  startled  out  of  his 
study  by  the  voice  of  Hartley. 
"  We  must  get  the  old  chap 
underground,"  said  he. 

"Don't  you  think  we  ought 
to  wait  a  bit  ?  "  Wilmot  asked. 
He  was  uneasy.  There  was 
an  absence  of  concern  in  Hart- 
ley, a  disposition  to  treat  the 
matter  as  an  everyday  inci- 
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dent.  He  was  much  more 
upset  by  the  smashing  of  the 
waggon- wheel. 

"  What  should  we  wait  for  ?  " 
Hartley  replied. 

"I  don't  know,  but  perhaps 
something  might  turn  up.  We 
haven't  examined  the  body 
thoroughly  yet.  It  might  give 
us  a  clue  to  the  murderer." 

"  Finding  the  murderer  won't 
bring  the  old  man  to  life,  nor 
make  the  body  more  likely  to 
keep  in  this  climate.  We  have 
only  one  spade,  so  the  Kafirs 
must  scratch  a  shallow  hole 
and  cover  it  well  with  stones 
to  keep  off  animals." 

"  What  is  your  theory  about 
this  business  ?  "  Wilmot  asked, 
as  they  stood  superintending 
the  grave-digging. 

"Very  simple, — Kafirs." 

"Kafirs  or  a  Kafir?" 

"  If  there's  one  there  must  be 
two.  Kafirs  can't  keep  secrets. 
If  they  could,  they'd  wipe  out 
us  white  men.  Toli  knows  all 
about  it." 

"But  what  about  the  foot- 
prints ?  " 

"  Rather  puzzling  to  a  green- 
horn, I  admit." 

Wilmot  took  the  implied  re- 
flection to  himself,  and  aban- 
doned the  subject. 

"When  the  hole  was  about 
three  feet  deep  Hartley  an- 
nounced that  the  grave  was 
ready. 

"You  and  I  will  lift  him 
into  it.  You  don't  know  how 
a  Boer  hates  the  idea  of  having 
his  dead  body  handled  by  a 
Kafir.  I  feel  like  that  myself. 
Go  and  wrap  him  up  in  his 
blanket." 

Wilmot  hesitated,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  Hartley.  "  You 


have  had  more  experience  in 
this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said. 

Hartley  put  his  hand  on 
"Wilmot's  shoulder.  "  Look 
here,  old  chap;  you  don't 
understand  me.  I  can't  play 
the  hypocrite.  I  never  liked 
the  old  man,  —  I  hated  him. 
You  know  why,  and  I  can't 
humbug  myself  that  I  forgive 
him.  See  this  thing  through 
to  oblige  me.  I'll  help  you  to 
put  him  in,  but  I'm  damned  if 
I  can  do  the  praying  over  him. 
Just  jerk  off  the  Lord's  Prayer 
when  he's  in,  unless  you  know 
that  part  of  the  funeral  service 
about  'ashes  to  ashes.'  I 
ought  to  know  it,  Lord  knows, 
— I've  helped  plant  enough  of 
'em, — but  I  couldn't  say  it, 
even  if  I  could  remember  it." 

Wilmot  said  nothing,  but 
moved  towards  the  body.  He 
wrapped  the  blanket  decently 
around  the  contorted  limbs. 
He  had  never  before  seen 
death.  This,  like  all  his  first 
experiences  in  the  country,  was 
so  unlike  what  he  had  imagined. 
He  thought  that  a  dead  body 
lay  straight,  stiff,  and  even 
gracefully,  with  hands  folded 
and  eyes  closed.  This  was  a 
thing  of  horror, — a  body  with 
knees  drawn  up  to  the  trunk, 
head  twisted  on  to  the  left 
shoulder,  and  one  arm  half 
raised  across  the  breast,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  warding  off  the 
blow  that  made  the  head  and 
face  a  thing  to  keep  one's  eyes 
averted  from.  And  then  those 
staring  open  eyes  !  He  thought 
of  many  things  he  had  read 
of  murderers  and  worse  wrong- 
doers being  haunted  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  by  the  fixed, 
staring  gaze  of  their  victim, 
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and  he  could  understand  it. 
He  covered  the  face  quickly, 
but  those  eyes  still  stared  at 
him  through  the  blanket.  He 
signed  to  Hartley  to  help  in 
carrying  the  body  to  its  grave. 

With  the  forethought  of 
the  man  whose  emotions  are 
under  control,  Hartley  had 
foreseen  the  necessity  for  a 
hole  that  should  fit  the  shape- 
less corpse,  and  had  given  his 
instructions  accordingly.  The 
grave  was  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  and  held  the  body  with- 
out the  need  of  adjustment. 
When  the  blanket  had  been 
spread  over  the  corpse  Hartley 
signed  to  the  Kafirs  to  throw 
in  the  earth,  and  walked  away. 
Wilmot  stood  watching  them. 
He  wanted  to  say  something 
like  a  prayer,  but  a  sort  of 
mental  paralysis  kept  back  the 
words ;  and  Johannes  Smeer's 
body,  like  that  of  many  a 
hundred,  was  left  in  a  name- 
less and  unsanctified  grave. 

The  two  men  spoke  little 
together  that  day.  Despite 
the  apparent  callousness  he 
had  exhibited  over  the  body  of 
the  old  Boer,  Hartley  was 
plainly  much  perturbed.  Wil- 
mot had  not  before  seen  such 
an  expression  of  gloom  upon 
the  face  of  his  companion,  and 
he  himself  could  frame  no 
sentence  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate, so  he  held  his 
tongue.  He  had  suggested 
that  the  trek  should  not  be 
resumed  till  the  morrow,  but 
Hartley  curtly  declared  that 
he  would  not  stay  within  sight 
of  the  grave.  After  midday 
the  oxen  were  inspanned,  and 
the  driver's  whip  assumed  by 
Golosh. 


They  missed  the  old  man 
terribly,  his  quaint  comments 
and  resourceful  captaincy. 
The  oxen,  too,  knew  that 
another  hand  had  control. 
Golosh  was  no  expert  in  the 
transport  rider's  art,  and  his 
many  blunders  and  errors  of 
judgment,  which  he  visited 
upon  the  unfortunate  cattle, 
provided  Hartley  with  a  safety- 
valve  for  the  impulses  that  had 
been  checked  by  the  tragedy 
of  the  morning.  They  made 
poor  travelling, — Hartley,  rid- 
ing on  ahead  to  pick  the  road, 
leaving  Wilmot  alone  with 
thoughts  that  were  not  of  the 
brightest. 

They  outspanned  early  that 
afternoon  to  give  the  oxen  a 
rest,  in  preparation  for  the  hard 
work  that  awaited  them  at  the 
crossing  of  a  river  next  day. 
Hartley  continued  moody,  and 
for  the  first  time  during  the 
trip  took  a  tot  of  whisky 
between  the  intervals  that  he 
had  marked  out  and  religiously 
observed  since  the  day  they 
left  the  farm.  He  also  did 
another  unusual  thing :  he 
joined  Wilmot  by  the  side 
of  the  camp  -  fire,  and  sat 
smoking  in  silence  with  his 
hands  clasped  round  his  knees. 
Presently  he  broke  out  im- 
petuously— 

"  Wilmot,  I  believe  I'm  under 
some  sort  of  curse.  All  my 
best  things  get  frosted  just  as 
they  are  beginning  to  blossom. 
Look  at  this.  Just  on  the 
point  of  marrying,  and  the 
girl  is  taken  from  me.  It's 
rough,  Wilmot,  damned  rough. 
And  I've  never  done  a  creature 
a  bad  turn  in  my  life." 

"  Taken   from   you — how  ?  " 
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Wilmot's    tone    expressed    the 
genuine  surprise  he  felt. 

"How?  How  can  you  ask? 
Have  you  no  brains  ?  Do  you 
think  I  can  ever  persuade 
Clarie  that  I  did  not  kill 
Johannes?" 

"Why  on  earth  should  she 
suspect  you  any  more  than 
me?" 

"You  don't  understand.  I 
have  said  things.  I  can  see 
them  now.  I  talked  murder, 
man,  without  knowing  it. 
Then  isn't  she  Afrikander,  in 
spite  of  all  her  education? 
She  would  quite  understand 
one  of  her  own  people  doing 
it;  why  should  she  think  dif- 
ferently of  me  ?  Fancy  marry- 
ing a  woman  who  in  her  heart 
believed  you  a  murderer !  I 
couldn't  stand  it,  Wilmot." 

Wilmot  took  in  the  position. 
"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  he  asked 
for  the  sake  of  breaking  the 
awful  pause  that  had  followed. 

"  Do  ?  Go  and  face  it,  of 
course.  What  else  can  I  do? 
I  had  thought  of  leaving 
Smeer  to  go  on  with  the 
waggon  while  you  and  I 
pushed  through  to  Delagoa 
Bay  or  Natal.  I  had  fixed 
it  up  last  night  when  I  had 
figured  out  that  we  were 
being  shadowed,  and  that  old 
Johannes  was  likely  to  play 
dog.  But  it  can't  be  now. 
You  had  better  go  and  take 
the  stones.  I'll  push  on  and 
learn  the  worst." 

"No,  Dick;  we'll  stick  to- 
gether," Wilmot  answered. 
But  there  was  not  that  ring 
of  sincerity  that  should  give 
tone  to  a  determination  so  im- 
portant. Hartley  seemed  to 
notice  it. 


"We  won't  talk  to-night, 
Wilmot ;  neither  of  us  is  fit  for 
it.  I'm  played  out.  If  I  were 
in  town,  it  would  mean  a  big 
drunk "  He  checked  him- 
self. "  No,  not  now  ;  I  should 
give  my  boots  to  the  Kafir  and 
go  to  bed.  I'm  off  now." 

"  Toli  has  gone  away." 

This  was  the  news  with 
which  Golosh  awakened  his 
baas  soon  after  daylight. 

Toli  had  decided  not  to  wait 
for  the  sjamboking.  He  had 
gone  off  over-night — at  least, 
that  was  the  theory  of  the 
other  natives.  They  probably 
could  have  told  all  that  was 
to  be  known,  and  would  have, 
if  Baas  Hartley  had  applied 
pressure ;  but  he  showed  no 
curiosity  beyond  expressing  a 
desire  to  know  whether  the 
deserter  had  travelled  towards 
the  Rand  or  made  for  one 
of  the  native  locations  that 
swarmed  to  the  eastward  in 
the  Lydenburg  district.  He 
was  merely  weighing  up  the 
probabilities  of  the  boy  meet- 
ing Boers  and  being  frightened 
into  saying  something  of  the 
work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  Toli  would  not  be 
likely  to  volunteer  anything 
in  view  of  the  charge  implied 
against  him  by  his  baas  ;  but 
Boers  in  outlying  districts 
have  persuasive  methods  with 
Kafirs. 

Wilmot  remarked  the  indif- 
ference of  his  companion.  "  If 
you  think  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  that  business,  wouldn't 
it  be  worth  while  to  ride  after 
him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  mounted  man  would  have 
no  chance  of  riding  down  a 
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Kafir  in  this  country,"  was  all 
Hartley  said. 

They  had  no  further  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  a  subject 
that  had  impressed  Wilmot 
disagreeably. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  start 
the  waggon  crossed  a  river.  It 
was  wide  and  shallow,  the 
bottom  strewn  with  slippery 
water -worn  rocks  and  stones, 
which  extended  for  many  yards 
beyond  flood  water  -  mark. 
Wilmot  was  riding  ahead,  and 
on  reaching  the  opposite  bank 
rode  into  the  long  grass,  think- 
ing to  avoid  the  loose  stones 
that  were  distressing  his  horse. 
A  few  yards  from  the  river- 
bank  the  grass  was  saddle-high. 
Suddenly  it  was  dashed  aside 
by  some  large  object  that  came 
rapidly  towards  him,  but  was 
concealed  beneath  the  long 
tambouki.  The  horse  reared, 
snorted,  and  swerved  frantic- 
ally, unseating  his  rider  and 
throwing  him  heavily  on  his 
back  among  the  stones.  A 
huge  iguana  scrambled  across 
Wilmot's  body  in  mad  flight 
to  the  water.  It  was  a  not  un- 
common incident.  The  creature, 
finding  its  road  to  the  river  inter- 
cepted, followed  the  habit  of  its 
species,  and  rushed  blindly  for- 
ward along  its  track,  regardless 
of  the  obstruction.  Its  nauseous 
odour,  like  that  of  the  water- 
tortoise,  has  a  peculiarly  ex- 
citing effect  upon  horses ;  and 
doubtless  the  hideous  appear- 
ance of  the  harmless  reptile  is 
as  disturbing  as  the  smell  it 
gives  out,  for  no  horse  has  been 
known  to  face  one,  and  few  men 
regard  it  with  equanimity  on 
first  acquaintance. 


When  Wilmot  had  recovered 
from  the  very  excusable  fright, 
he  regained  his  feet  with  some 
difficulty  and  limped  to  the 
waggon,  which  had  been  halted 
to  enable  the  voorlouper  to  re- 
cover the  startled  horse.  He 
threw  himself  in  the  shadow 
on  a  tussock  of  grass  and  lay 
back,  his  hand  on  his  loin  and 
an  agonised  expression  on  his 
face.  Hartley  looked  at  him 
for  a  space  without  speaking, 
then  inquired  where  the  hurt 
was.  Wilmot  pressed  his  hand 
against  the  left  side  of  his  back 
for  answer.  Hartley  passed  his 
hands  over  the  young  man's 
body  and  pronounced  an  em- 
phatic opinion  that  nothing 
serious  had  happened.  Wilmot 
shook  his  head.  Hartley  re- 
peated his  assurance,  adding 
a  rough  incitement  to  effort : 
"Pull  yourself  together,  man. 
You've  got  to  have  many  a 
tumble  before  you  can  ride  in 
a  country  like  this." 

Any  other  person  than  a 
robust  animal  like  Hartley 
must  have  recognised  that 
Wilmot  was  suffering  great 
pain,  and  that  he  was  at  least 
hurt  internally  ;  but  the  York- 
shireman  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  school  that  regarded  no 
ailment  seriously  until  it  had 
proved  fatal,  and  refused  to 
believe  any  man  was  ill  so  long 
as  he  could  raise  an  arm.  In- 
difference to  suffering,  whether 
in  man  or  animal,  is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  man  of  the  veld. 
As  Hartley  stood  watching 
the  contortions  of  Wilmot's 
face,  he  was  in  a  half-pitying, 
half-contemptuous  mood.  He 
had  much  of  the  Colonial's  con- 
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tempt  for  the  man  who  could 
not  ride  or  jump  up  after  a 
fall.  He  was  satisfied  that 
this  tender  offshoot  of  an  effete 
town  -  bred  civilisation  was 
weakly  giving  way  to  a  trifle. 
He  must  be  brought  round 
sharply  with  the  veldman's 
panacea  for  all  evils — a  stiff 
dose  of  brandy.  He  poured 
nearly  half  a  pint  down  the 
patient's  throat.  Veld  physic 
is  usually  of  the  kill  or  cure 
order,  and  this  specific  came 
dangerously  near  the  former. 
His  next  blunder  took  the  form 
of  an  attempt  to  lift  the  man 
on  to  the  waggon,  but  the 
groans  and  outcries  compelled 
him  to  desist.  Reluctantly  he 
gave  orders  for  outspanning 
the  oxen,  made  Wilmot  as 
comfortable  with  blankets  as 
the  roughness  of  the  ground 
would  permit,  then  lit  up  his 
pipe  and  sat  in  the  shade  to 
watch  and  wait  developments. 
Wilmot  passed  into  drowsi- 
ness, then  into  unconsciousness. 
His  hand  now  and  then  was 
passed  feebly  towards  the  seat 
of  pain,  but  drooped  before  it 
reached  it.  Then  came  a  suc- 
cession of  faint  moans  and  an 
attempt  to  articulate.  Hart- 
ley's scepticism  began  to  yield 
to  real  concern.  He  had  seen 
and  nursed  many  a  case  of 
accident  and  fever,  but  never 
were  the  symptoms  so  puzzling 
as  now.  He  exercised  his  mem- 
ory of  anatomy  to  suggest  an 
explanation.  He  knew  what 
a  man  looked  like  with  an  in- 
jured spine,  a  broken  neck,  and 
a  bagful  of  fractured  ribs,  but 
this  was  none  of  them.  He 
poured  more  brandy  down  the 


throat,  producing  a  spasm  of 
choking  that  satisfied  him  the 
back  was  not  broken,  for  "Wil- 
mot sat  up  in  his  paroxysm. 
Then  Hartley  put  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  patient,  but 
got  only  incoherencies.  He 
smoked  on  in  silence  for  half 
an  hour.  Suddenly  he  received 
a  shock  that  brought  the  blood 
to  his  face.  Wilmot  had  been 
muttering  at  intervals  as  if 
endeavouring  to  frame  a  sen- 
tence. At  last  it  came,  faintly 
muffled  but  horribly  distinct — 

"  Why  did  you  kill  him, 
Dick?"' 

Hartley  listened  in  thrilling 
suspense.  There  was  a  long 
pause ;  then  came  a  feeble  cry, 
"  Poor  old  man  !  ...  Oh,  Dick  ! 
murder,  Dick !  "  Hartley  got 
up  and  paced  backwards  and 
forwards  excitedly,  halting 
when  he  came  opposite  the  re- 
cumbent figure  as  if  expecting 
to  hear  something  more,  but 
Wilmot  only  muttered  unin- 
telligibly. 

Golosh  came  up,  and  stood 
gazing  wonderingly  at  the  sick 
man.  Hartley  turned  on  him 
almost  savagely.  "Clear  out 
of  it ;  go  and  boil  water."  His 
tongue  had  been  loosened  by 
the  outburst.  "God,  he  be- 
lieves it,  and  she  will  believe 
it !  There's  a  curse  on  dia- 
monds." And  he  joined  his 
incoherencies  to  those  of  the 
delirious  man,  sometimes  pac- 
ing up  and  down  restlessly,  at 
others  squatting  by  Wilinot's 
side  trying  to  make  sense  of 
his  murmurings. 

The  day  lengthened  into 
afternoon,  but  Wilmot  gave 
no  sign  of  change.  Hartley 
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did.  He  had  emptied  the 
brandy  bottle.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  quantity  drunk 
would  have  but  stimulated 
him,  but  now  it  accelerated 
the  mental  excitement  caused 
by  the  horrifying  discovery 
that  his  friend  believed  him 
to  be  the  murderer  of  a 
harmless  old  man.  He  kept 
repeating  as  a  refrain  to  his 
ejaculatory  mutterings,  "He 
believes  it,  she  will  believe  it." 

His  tireless  pacing  was  ar- 
rested by  a  sound  from  Wilmot, 
who  spoke  calmly  and  ration- 
ally— 

"  Water,  Dick ;  quick  ! " 

He  hastened  to  give  it. 
Wilmot  drank  thirstily.  He 
had  returned  to  consciousness. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you've 
been  saying  ?  "  Hartley  asked. 

Wilmot  gave  a  feeble  nega- 
tive. He  was  plainly  still  in 
great  pain,  dazed,  and  drowsy. 
Hartley  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  question  him,  but  sat 
down  and  resumed  his  stolid 
watch,  and  thought.  He 
looked  the  situation  straight 
in  the  face,  driving  off  with 
an  effort  of  will,  as  hard 
drinkers  often  can,  the  brain- 
cloudiness  that  had  for  a  time 
bemused  him. 

Wilmot  was  badly  hurt — of 
that  he  was  now  quite  con- 
vinced. His  own  ignorance  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  injury 
rendered  it  the  more  imperative 
that  he  should  procure  medical 
aid.  Had  it  been  merely  fever, 
or  dysentery,  or  one  of  the 
twenty  scourges  of  the  veld, 
he  would  have  known  what  to 
do,  but  he  was  paralysed  in 
the  awful  presence  of  the 


unknown.  Then  they  were 
short  of  food.  Since  leaving 
'Mpfeu's  kraal  they  had  prac- 
tically existed  on  mealie  meal, 
and  such  trifles  as  sardines  and 
tinned  sausage.  Even  the  con- 
densed milk  had  given  out,  and 
of  all  things  that  a  sick  man 
most  needed,  milk  stood  par- 
amount. There  was  nothing 
that  he  could  do  but  ride  into 
Pietersburg,  the  nearest  dorp 
likely  to  possess  a  doctor.  He 
dared  not  send  either  Golosh 
or  the  voorlouper,  for  he  knew 
not  what  mischief  their  stupid 
tongues  might  cause.  He  con- 
sulted his  map,  and  reckoned 
the  distance  at  fifty  miles  by 
direction,  probably  eighty  if 
the  track  proved  bad  and  cir- 
cuitous. Hard  riding  would 
cover  the  ground  both  ways  in 
four  days. 

He  decided  quickly.  He 
would  take  the  voorlouper  to 
carry  the  purchases,  leaving 
Golosh  in  charge  of  the  sick 
man.  He  gave  the  native  in- 
structions, and  amplified  them 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  that  Wil- 
mot might  read  on  recovering 
consciousness.  There  was  one 
serious  difficulty  to  arrange. 
The  total  cash  in  hand  was  less 
than  five  pounds, — barely  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  necessary 
provisions.  The  doctor  would 
not  come  out  for  less  than  £20  : 
medical  fees  were  high  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  cash  in  advance 
the  rule  when  dealing  with 
strangers.  Hartley  bethought 
him  of  the  diamond  Wilmot 
had  found  when  searching  for 
tracks  of  the  murderer.  It 
was  a  twenty-carat  stone,  and, 
if  he  could  turn  it  into  cash  in 
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the  dorp,  would  provide  ample 
means.  It  was  a  risky  and 
dangerous  experiment,  but  it 
must  be  tried. 

He  gave  one  parting  look  at 
Wilmot,  waited  a  few  minutes 
in  the  hopes  of  a  brief  interval 
of  lucidity,  but  recognised  that 
the  hope  was  vain.  An  hour 
before  sunset  he  and  the 
voorlouper  set  out  westward. 

The  journey  proved  a  trying 
and  tedious  one.  The  region 
traversed  being  all  but  virgin,  it 
provided  neither  food  nor  guid- 
ance ;  and  when,  after  twenty 
hours  in  the  saddle,  they 
reached  the  little  township 
that  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  Transvaal  dorpdom,  the 
travellers  were  only  a  whit  less 
exhausted  than  their  horses. 
But  fortune  was  attending 
them.  At  the  little  canteen 
that  did  duty  as  the  leading 
hotel  Hartley  found  a  young 
doctor  at  billiards,  and  an  old 
acquaintance  in  Tom  Wilson,  a 
well-known  railway  contractor, 
who  was  royally  expending  a 
large  proportion  of  the  money 
he  had  made  so  easily  as  a  sub- 
contractor on  the  new  Pieters- 
burg-Pretoria  railway.  With 
the  aggressive  hospitality  of 
his  class  when  basking  in  the 
sun  of  fortune,  he  boisterously 
insisted  on  Hartley  becoming 
his  guest,  and  when  the  York- 
shireman  bluntly  explained  his 
position,  ostentatiously  declared 
he  would  "stand  treat  to  a 
doctor,"  which  was  his  way  of 
expressing  his  readiness  to  pay 


the  medical  man's  fee.  The 
mining  man  in  luck  is  gener- 
ally cited  as  a  type  of  reckless 
generosity.  He  is  a  model  of 
cautious  parsimony  in  com- 
parison with  the  South  African 
railroad  man  full  of  cash  and 
whisky. 

Hartley  arranged  with  the 
doctor  to  start  early  next 
morning  for  a  fee  of  £25,  made 
his  purchases,  and  gave  the 
contractor  an  I O  U  for  the 
£30  he  had  advanced.  Wilson 
took  it,  read  it  aloud,  then  ap- 
plied a  match  to  it  and  called 
for  a  round  of  champagne. 

The  starting  of  a  Boer  com- 
mando was  not  more  linger- 
ing and  long-drawn-out  than 
Hartley's  departure.  Wilson 
was  in  a  humour  of  obstinately 
effusive  friendliness,  and  sore- 
ly tried  Hartley's  temper  and 
patience. 

Thanks  to  the  doctor's  local 
knowledge,  the  return  journey 
was  accomplished  with  com- 
parative ease,  and  the  out- 
spanned  waggon  was  in  sight 
within  fifteen  hours  of  the 
departure  from  Pietersburg. 
Hartley  rode  ahead,  impatient 
to  finish  the  journey.  When 
the  doctor  arrived,  ten  minutes 
later,  he  found  Hartley  stand- 
ing at  the  tail  of  the  waggon, 
speechless,  paralysed. 

The  sick  man  had  dis- 
appeared! Two  brake -blocks, 
hacked  and  split,  lay,  with  the 
axe  that  had  revealed  their 
secret,  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  waggon. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. — THE  DAY  OF  BECKONING. 


It  was  some  time  before 
Hartley  could  control  his  riot- 
ous thoughts  and  fashion  an 
intelligible  theory.  Then  he 
was  filled  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
the  base  ingratitude  of  which 
he  had  been  the  victim.  The 
explanation  seemed  clear  and 
reasonable.  Wilmot  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  travel,  and,  acting  on  the 
belief  expressed  in  his  delirium 
that  his  partner  had  murdered 
old  Smeer  for  the  sake  of  his 
diamonds,  had  yielded  to  fear 
and  greed,  and  gone  away  with 
the  treasure.  The  absence  of 
the  spare  horse  helped  out  this 
theory,  as  did  the  fact  that  the 
waggon  had  been  denuded  of 
food  and  several  articles  likely 
to  be  taken  by  men  meditating 
a  long  journey. 

But  what  about  Golosh? 
Would  not  the  presence  of  the 
native  be  an  impediment  to 
rapid  travel,  seeing  they  had 
but  one  horse,  and  that  without 
saddle  and  bridle?  Second 
thoughts  lent  strength  to  the 
original  theory.  Wilmot  had 
taken  the  native,  as  he  dared 
not  leave  him  behind  to  give 
Hartley  a  clue  to  the  direction 
of  the  flight.  Besides,  was  not 
Golosh  a  christianised  Kafir, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to 
yield  to  the  offer  of  a  bribe? 
The  doctor  had  a  theory  that 
sounded  practical.  His  sug- 
gestion was  that  Wilmot  had 
wandered  away  in  a  fit  of 
delirium,  and  that  the  native 
had  gone  in  search  of  him. 
Hartley  had  not  explained  the 
damning  significance  of  the 


sliced  brake-blocks, — he  dared 
not.  When  the  doctor  called 
attention  to  them,  Hartley  ex- 
pressed his  own  puzzlement, 
lamely  advancing  as  a  solution 
the  idea  that  the  act  had  been 
prefatory  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  pair.  The  doctor 
proposed  that  after  a  short 
rest  they  should  ride  round  in 
quest  of  traces  of  the  fugitives. 
They  at  least  might  come  upon 
a  native  kraal,  where  a  clue 
could  be  obtained.  Hartley 
yielded,  more  in  response  to 
his  yearning  for  active  em- 
ployment than  in  faith  of 
result. 

They  returned  at  sundown 
with  broken-down  horses  but 
not  a  vestige  of  evidence. 

The  doctor  slept  soundly  that 
night,  but  Hartley  lay  awake 
nursing  his  grief.  The  perfidy 
of  Wilmot  and  the  loss  of  the 
diamonds  hurt  him  much,  but 
they  were  trifles  beside  the  one 
haunting  horror  of  the  effect 
of  the  strange  catastrophe  on 
Clarie. 

For  the  first  time  the  legal 
consequences  of  his  supposed 
crime  occurred  to  him.  Sus- 
picion could  not  possibly  be 
averted.  He  realised  to  the 
full  how  black  the  case 
against  himself  was.  How 
much  blacker  could  it  not 
be  made  by  a  Transvaal  public 
prosecutor,  when  the  victim 
was  an  oprecht  Burgher  of  the 
State,  the  suspect  a  Rooinek 
who  could  be  identified  with 
gun-running?  High  treason 
and  murder !  The  words 
thrilled  him.  There  was  but 
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one  chance  of  safety, — flight 
by  way  of  Portuguese  terri- 
tory. 

The  doctor  was  kindly  sym- 
pathetic next  morning.  He 
noted  the  signs  of  harassing 
worry  and  anxiety  on  Hartley's 
face,  and  tried  to  cheer  him. 
It  was  pleasant  to  find  a  man 
so  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
a  friend,  in  a  country  where 
friendship  was  but  a  sordid 
matter  of  community  of  busi- 
ness interest.  Like  most  men, 
he  had  taken  a  liking  to  Hart- 
ley at  sight,  and  was  prepared 
to  do  much  to  help  him.  He 
began  by  returning  his  fee. 
Hartley  firmly  refused  it,  but 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  young 
surgeon's  company  on  a  final 
ride  round. 

They  rode  all  that  day. 
They  found  a  Kafir  kraal,  but 
the  natives  had  seen  no  white 
man,  they  said,  or,  if  they  had, 
had  been  bribed  to  silence. 
Hartley's  instinctive  distrust 
of  the  black  race  inclined  him 
to  the  latter  theory,  and  he  be- 
gan such  a  browbeating  cross- 
examination  that  the  subjects 
ended  by  running  away. 

This  was  all  that  he  needed 
to  confirm  his  opinion  that  they 
knew  something.  He  did  not 
tell  his  companion  what  he 
guessed,  but  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  staying  with  the  waggon 
a  few  days  on  the  chance  of 
learning  something,  then  trek- 
king to  the  Band. 

Next  morning  the  doctor 
started  for  Pietersburg.  An 
hour  later  Hartley  was  adding 
a  new  and  trying  experience 
to  his  store, — that  of  driving 
a  span  of  oxen  over  difficult 
and  strange  country  with  in- 


sufficient help.  He  was  also 
treading  a  path  even  more  diffi- 
cult— the  path  of  duty. 

The  temptation  to  play  the 
coward  had  assailed  him  only 
during  the  dark  hours  before 
the  dawn.  With  sunrise  came 
brightness  of  the  day  and  clear- 
ness of  brain,  and  a  resolution 
to  play  the  man  and  forget 
that  he  had  ever  thought  of 
running  away.  He  would  risk 
arrest,  trial,  anything  rather 
than  that  one  woman  should 
have  cause  to  believe  him  cap- 
able of  a  crime  so  despicable 
as  murder  and  flight. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to 
describe  the  many  disasters 
that  occurred  under  conditions 
so  favourable  for  them.  The 
new  brake- blocks,  inefficiently 
and  hurriedly  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  worked 
badly,  and  caused  more  than 
one  slight  accident;  while  the 
voorlouper,  having  the  pre- 
occupied mind  of  a  novice  like 
Hartley  to  control  him,  instead 
of  the  alert  argus  eye  of  the 
dead  Boer,  took  the  liberties 
that  come  instinctively  to  the 
Kafir  with  an  easy  baas,  and 
added  more  than  his  fair  share 
to  the  bungles  and  blunders  of 
the  trek. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  death 
of  Johannes  Smeer,  and  thirty- 
three  from  the  starting  of 
the  expedition,  the  waggon  ar- 
rived at  the  boundary  that 
marked  the  north  -  western 
limit  of  the  Krugersdorp 
district.  Two  Boers  suddenly 
rose  out  of  the  grass  by  the 
side  of  the  track  and  ap- 
proached, calling  out  "  Stop  !  " 
One  of  them  seized  the  reins 
by  which  the  voorlouper  guided 
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the  leading  oxen,  and  roughly 
checked  them. 

Prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
anticipating  arrest,  Hartley 
came  forward. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?" 
he  was  asked. 

"Pietersburg." 

"Then  you  cannot  go  on." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"Do  you  not  know  that 
rinderpest  has  come  into  the 
land  from  the  north?  The 
Lord  has  sent  it  as  a  punish- 
ment for  letting  the  Rooineks 
stay  in  the  land." 

During  the  absence  of  the 
expedition,  rinderpest  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Transvaal,  and 
a  system  of  cordons  had 
been  established  to  protect 
unaffected  areas.  Hartley's 
cattle  would  not  be  permitted 
to  cross  the  border  until  they 
had  been  certified  clean.  This 
meant  a  delay  of  several  days. 
The  farm  of  Piet  de  Villiers 
was  less  than  three  hours 
distant,  and  thither  Hartley 
rode  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  leav- 
ing the  waggon  and  oxen. 

It  was  well  after  sunset 
when  he  reached  the  house. 
The  usual  chorus  of  barking 
from  the  dozen  nondescript 
dogs  gave  the  only  sign  of 
life :  the  house  was  silent  and 
dark.  A  Kafir  peeped  out  of 
the  kitchen  -  boy's  hut.  Hart- 
ley called  to  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  horse.  At  the  sound  of 
the  voice  the  native  first  spoke 
to  some  one  inside,  then  ran  to 
the  back  of  the  house  as  if 
to  raise  the  alarm.  Hartley 
threw  the  reins  over  the  horse's 
head — a  sign  that  every  South 
African  horse  recognises  as  an 


order  to  stand  till  called  for — 
and  went  to  the  sitting-room 
door.  He  knocked  once,  then 
entered  and  called.  The  room 
was  in  darkness,  but  a  slit 
of  light  from  the  kitchen 
door  showed  that  some  one 
was  astir. 

"Piet,  come  here!"  Hartley 
called  again. 

The  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  Mrs  de  Villiers,  slatternly 
and  dirty,  stood  in  the  crack 
between  door-post  and  door- 
edge.  No  Boer  woman  ever 
yet  threw  a  door  wide  open  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

She  gave  a  little  scream 
on  seeing  Hartley,  and  retired 
precipitately  backwards,  pull- 
ing the  door  after  her,  and 
took  up  the  cry  that  had 
brought  her  into  the  sitting- 
room — 

"  Piet,  come  !  Piet,  come ! " 

Hartley  sat  on  the  sofa  and 
quietly  waited.  He  could  hear 
voices  whispering  loudly,  the 
shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  sounds 
of  a  disturbed  and  excited 
household.  A  few  minutes 
later  Piet  de  Villiers,  half 
awake  and  minus  boots  and 
coat,  shuffled  into  the  room. 
His  vrouw  came  close  behind, 
carrying  a  candle. 

Hartley  did  not  wait  for  the 
master  of  the  house  to  open  the 
conversation. 

"  Sit  down,  Piet ;  light  your 
pipe  and  listen.  I  have  a  bad 
story  to  tell  you."  He  spoke 
the  Taal. 

Piet  lumbered  his  big  body 
into  the  nearest  chair,  and  put 
his  elbows  on  the  table.  Mrs 
de  Villiers  placed  the  candle 
by  her  husband  and  sat  close 
against  the  wall,  folded  her 
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hands,  and  looked  Hartley  up 
and  down. 

"It's  a  bad  story  I  have 
to  tell,  Piet.  You  must 
listen  while  I  tell  it  all  from 
the  beginning.  I  must  have 
time." 

"  Ja,  time  to  make  up  wicked 
lies,"  Mrs  de  Villiers  interrupt- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  undisguised 
hostility.  "  Where  is  Johannes 
Smeer?  Tell  us  that  before 
you  make  lies.  We  know. 
You  have  murdered  him.  He 
was  my  cousin.  You  mur- 
dered him  and  stole  his  dia- 
monds. We  know.  Toli  has 
told  us." 

"It  is  Toli  who  lies,"  Hart- 
ley answered  quietly,  filling  his 
pipe  deliberately.  "  Johannes 
Smeer  was  your  cousin.  Do 
you  think  if  I  had  done  what 
you  say  I  should  have  come 
back  to  you,  his  cousin  ? " 

"Ja,  you  do  it  to  make  be- 
lieve. You  would  do  any  wick- 
edness and  come  and  tell  it. 
But  you  shall  be  caught.  You 
shall  go  to  tronk.  Where  are 
his  diamonds  ?  " 

Hartley  kept  commendably 
cool.  "Piet,"  he  said,  between 
the  puffs  of  his  pipe,  "I  have 
come  to  tell  you  my  story. 
How  can  I  tell  it  if  she  will 
not  let  me  speak?" 

Piet  turned  to  the  woman 
and  made  a  gesture  for  silence. 
She  turned  fiercely  on  her 
husband. 

"What !  you  would  have  me 
say  nothing  ?  You  want  to 
cover  this  schelm?  You  are 
glad  Johannes  is  murdered.  I 
will  speak." 

And  she  did.  Both  men 
smoked  placidly  during  the 
storm  till  want  of  breath  com- 


pelled a  lull.  Hartley  took  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

"  Yes,  Piet ;  Johannes  Smeer 
is  murdered.  By  whom  I  know 
not.  It  was  for  diamonds. 
He  was  stone-crushed  while  he 
slept,  and  the  diamonds  taken 
from  him." 

"By  you.  You  have  the 
diamonds,  you  thief,  you  mur- 
derer ! "  the  woman  screamed. 

"  You  are  foolish,  woman. 
Why  should  I  kill  Johannes  for 
diamonds  that  I  had  given 
him,  when  I  had  a  hat  full? 
Does  a  farmer  kill  the  ox  for 
eating  his  grass  ?  " 

Through  a  gauntlet  of  inter- 
ruptions and  hysterical  charges 
Hartley  proceeded  at  a  steady 
pace,  ignoring  the  wife,  and 
giving  Piet  a  clear  and  per- 
fectly straightforward  account 
of  the  expedition.  He  admitted 
the  gun  -  running,  but  said 
nothing  of  the  attempt  at 
blackmail  by  Johannes,  or  the 
disappearance  of  Wilmot. 

"  It  is  all  lies  !  You  fought 
Johannes  to  get  back  your  dia- 
monds, and  drove  him  out  of 
the  waggon  to  sleep  that  you 
might  murder  him.  Toli  has 
told  us  all,"  Mrs  de  Villiers 
interrupted. 

Hartley  showed  the  first  sign 
of  temper. 

"Toli  says  this,  does  he? 
Did  he  tell  you  that  I  ac- 
cused him  of  the  murder,  and 
that  he  ran  away  because  of 
fear?" 

"  Yes,  fear  of  you ;  you  were 
going  to  murder  him.  I  know 
everything.  And  where  is  the 
young  Kooinek  ?  Why  do  you 
not  bring  him  to  tell  lies? 
You  know  he  will  not  bear 
you  out.  He  is  honest." 
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Hartley  felt  sick,  and  made 
no  reply. 

"  Yes,  where  is  "Wilmot  ? — he 
will  tell  the  truth." 

Hendrika  had  entered  the 
room,  and  stood  by  the  side  of 
her  mother.  She  was  in  an 
elaborate  dressing-gown,  whose 
embellishment  she  had  con- 
cealed and  marred  by  throwing 
an  old  shawl  over  her  head  and 
shoulders.  She  stood  an  em- 
bodiment of  inartistic  incon- 
gruity,— delicate  lace  and  rib- 
bon, ragged  and  dirty  woollen. 

"  Why  did  you  make  Wilmot 
bury  Johannes?"  she  de- 
manded. "  We  know,  —  you 
dared  not  look  on  him.  It  is 
always  so  with  murderers. 
Have  you  murdered  Wilmot? 
Where  is  he  ?  Why  does  he 
not  come  to  bear  out  your 
lies  ?  " 

Hartley  relit  his  pipe.  The 
questioning  of  the  girl  unnerved 
and  paralysed  him.  His  cour- 
age was  oozing.  He  wanted 
to  be  brave  and  conceal  noth- 
ing, but  he  hesitated  to  make 
the  answer  that  he  felt  must 
condemn  him  irretrievably. 
Where  was  Wilmot  ?  He  hon- 
estly did  not  know,  but  dare 
not  confess  it,  much  less  could 
he  put  his  suspicions  into 
words.  To  impute  treachery 
to  his  friend  while  he  himself 
was  under  grave  suspicion 
would  be  the  act  of  a  coward. 

"You  cannot  answer,"  came 
the  voice  of  Hendrika.  "  You 
know  you  have  murdered  him. 
I  can  feel  it.  Father,  send  a 
Kafir  for  Frickkie  and  Jan 
Smeer :  they  are  on  the  farm, 
and  must  catch  this  schelm." 

Old  Piet  spoke  at  last.  He 
had  been  listening  with  the 


manner  of  a  man  who  heard  an 
excuse  he  could  not  accept. 
His  stolid,  stupid  face  had  in- 
credulity and  obstinate  scepti- 
cism stamped  upon  it.  "You 
had  better  go  away,"  he 
said.  His  passive,  quiet- 
loving  nature  revolted  at 
everything  violent.  He  hated 
a  scene,  and  would  rather 
allow  a  malefactor  to  escape 
than  have  the  trouble  and 
exertion  of  arresting  him. 

"Bun  away  before  the 
Smeers  come :  they  are  wait- 
ing for  you,"  he  repeated. 

Hartley  started  as  if  stung. 

"Run  away!  By  God,  no! 
not  for  all  the  police  in  the 
Transvaal,"  he  shouted,  stand- 
ing up  and  facing  the  group 
defiantly.  "  Where's  Clarie  ? 
You  may  believe  I'm  a  mur- 
derer, but  she  does  not." 

"Go  away,"  Piet  repeated 
petulantly 

"It's  your  house,  Piet,  but 
I  don't  go  until  Clarie  tells 
me  to." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a 
flash  of  white  at  the  door. 
Clarie,  with  a  wrapper  thrown 
round  her,  her  long  brown  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders, 
her  face  white  as  her  robe  and 
her  dark  eyes  gleaming  fever- 
ishly, glided  noiselessly  into  the 
room.  She  walked  swiftly  up 
to  Hartley,  and  pointing  to  the 
door  that  opened  upon  the 
stoep,  said  in  a  tone  strangely 
at  variance  with  her  usual 
subdued  and  gentle  speech — 

"  Go, — go  at  once  !  " 

Hartley  stood  dazed  and 
irresolute. 

"But,  Clarie,  why  should  I 
go  if  I  am  innocent?" 

"  Go !  "  she  repeated,  and  she 
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put  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  if 
to  force  him. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  space. 

"I'll  go  if  you  believe  me  a 
murderer." 

"I  do,— go." 

"You  do?"  He  asked  the 
question  with  lingering,  doubt- 
ful emphasis. 

"I  do, — go  away." 

He  picked  up  the  sjambok 
that  he  had  laid  on  the  table, 
gave  one  long  stupefied  look 
at  the  white-robed,  trembling 
figure,  put  on  his  hat,  and 
passed  into  the  darkness  with- 
out a  word. 

Clarie  stood,  statuesque,  till 
the  door  had  closed  behind 
him,  then  threw  herself  on  to 
the  sofa  and  burst  into 
hysterical  sobs. 

Mrs  de  Villiers  walked  over 
and  stood  by  her.  "That  is 
your  Rooinek  lover,  eh?  —  a 
murderer;  and  you  send  him 
away  that  he  may  not  be 
caught.  But  he  will  be. 
Hendrika,  tell  Toli  to  ride  fast 
to  Frickkie  Smeer.  Quick !  I 
can  hear  he  is  going  that  way." 

Hendrika  left  by  the  kitchen, 
and  her  mother  followed.  As 
she  disappeared,  a  little  figure 
in  a  dishevelled  night-dress 
came  furtively  into  the  room 
and  climbed  on  to  the  sofa, 
where  she  nestled  beside  the 
weeping  woman.  It  was  little 
Lisbeth. 

Old  Piet  sat  at  the  table 
watching  the  child  fondling 
and  kissing  her  sister.  Pres- 
ently he  got  up,  slouched  to 
the  sofa,  and  sat  down.  Clarie 
lay  with  her  back  to  him,  her 
face  buried  in  a  cushion.  Her 
father  gently  pulled  one  hand 
away. 


"Don't  cry,  haartje,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "  Why  did  you  tell 
him  you  thought  him  a  mur- 
derer? I  know  you  don't. 
But  it  looks  black  against 
him." 

Clarie  controlled  herself  with 
an  effort.  "It  does  look 
black,"  she  said.  "That's 
why  I  drove  him  away." 

"  But  do  you  think  he  mur- 
dered Smeer  ?  " 

"I  should  have  sent  him 
away  just  the  same." 

"Then  you  don't  think  him 
bad." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl, 
Clarie.  Why  did  you  say  you 
believed  him  guilty  ?  " 

"Father,  you  don't  under- 
stand Dick.  You  heard  him 
say  he  would  not  go  but  for 
me.  If  I  had  told  him  I 
thought  him  innocent,  he  would 
have  stayed  to  be  caught  that 
he  might  justify  my  faith  in 
him ;  but  I  know  he  would  have 
no  chance.  They  would  con- 
vict him  easily.  It  broke  my 
heart  to  say  it,  but  it  was  the 
only  way, — I  know  him  so 
well."  And  she  broke  again 
into  sobs,  while  little  Lisbeth 
lavished  wet  kisses  and  old 
Piet  awkwardly  stroked  her 
hair,  muttering,  "  Haartje, 
haartje ! " 

Clarie  had  summed  the  in- 
cident accurately  when  she 
said  she  knew  Hartley  so  well. 
Her  strangely  unexpected  de- 
nunciation of  the  man  was  the 
outcome  of  a  woman's  instinct 
and  impulse.  She  had  heard 
her  sister's  threat  to  send  for 
the  sons  of  the  dead  Smeer, 
and  knew  well  that  it  portended 
disaster  for  Hartley.  Days  be- 
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fore  his  arrival  the  family  had 
heard  the  story  told  by  Toli, 
and  judgment  had  been  given. 
Clarie  had  schemed  to  send 
Hartley  warning,  but  her  mes- 
senger had  been  intercepted, 
and  threats  of  punishment  had 
deterred  any  other  Kafir  from 
undertaking  the  task.  She 
had  been  in  bed  some  hours, 
worn  out  by  anxiety  and  the 
torture  of  the  incessant  re- 
proaches and  taunts  of  her 
stepmother.  The  quick -eared, 
sympathetic  little  Lisbeth  had 
discovered  the  presence  of 
Hartley  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  thither  Clarie  was  pro- 
ceeding when  she  heard  him 
express  his  resolve  to  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  avengers. 
She  knew  that  he  was  in  no 
humour  to  listen  to  remon- 
strance, even  from  her,  and 
that  his  loyalty  would  impel 
him  to  scorn  flight  for  her  sake. 
A  flash  of  instinctive  reasoning 
showed  her  that  she  could 
destroy  this  motive  by  pre- 
tending callous  indifference, 
even  aversion.  His  question 
gave  her  her  cue.  His  look 
and  tone  said  plainly,  "  If  you 
are  against  me,  I  yield."  So 
she  uttered  the  stinging  words 
that  fell  upon  his  astonished 
ears  as  the  sudden  and  un- 
accustomed lash  startles  the 
petted  steed  to  the  effort  that 
averts  the  danger  which  gentle 
coaxing  would  but  precipitate. 

Piet  looked  on  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,  then  with  that 
inconsequential  ineptitude  char- 
acteristic of  the  Afrikander, 
remarked — 

"The  Predikant  says  that 
Hartley  should  be  hanged.  He 
has  murdered  one  of  our  own 


people,  which  is  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
Yet  you  have  sent  him  away." 

Mention  of  the  Predikant 
stung  Clarie  into  active  resist- 
ance. She  had  suffered  much 
these  past  two  days  from 
the  Predikantal  moralisings 
and  homilies.  The  culminating 
crime  of  the  Rooinek  had  justi- 
fied to  the  uttermost  all  the 
prophecies  and  forebodings  that 
the  young  zealot  had  poured 
out.  He  was  painfully  human, 
and  secretly  proud  of  his 
triumph,  therefore  could  not 
resist  the  petty  revenge  of 
jubilation.  Clarie  had  at  last 
turned  upon  him  in  an  out- 
burst of  indignation,  and  de- 
nounced his  bloodthirstiness  as 
unworthy  one  professing  Christ- 
ianity. The  mention  of  him 
by  her  father  revived  her 
latent  anger.  She  turned  and 
faced  the  old  man. 

"  Father,  don't  tell  me  what 
Mr  Stegmann  has  said.  He  is 
no  godly  man.  He  would  not 
only  separate  me  from — him, 
but  he  would  have  me  hanged 
if  he  knew  all." 

Piet  looked  surprised,  be- 
wildered. 

"You,  haartje?  What  do 
you  mean?  The  Predikant  is 
a  just  man,  and  would  only 
visit  the  Lord's  anger  on  the 
wrong-doer." 

"  You  think  he  is  just  ?  " 

"Ja,  Clarie,  I  believe  he  is 
the  Lord's  man." 

"Then  it  is  as  I  say.  He 
would  have  me  hanged  if  he  is 
just.  Father,  it  was  I  killed 
Johannes  Smeer ! " 

The  old  man  stared  at  his 
daughter,  then  forced  a  laugh. 

"  You  are  very  sick  and  bad, 
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Clarie.  Your  head  is  light," 
and  he  stroked  her  hair. 

She  took  his  hands  and  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face. 

"No,  father,  my  head  is  not 
light.  I  know  well  what  I  say. 
It  was  I  bade  Hartley  kill 
Johannes.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand why  I  sent  him  away  ?  " 

The  old  man  was  dazed. 

"I  do  not  understand, 
haartje." 

"It  is  easy  to  understand, 
father.  You  know  how  I  hated 
Johannes.  Hartley  knew  it 
also.  I  told  him  how  much  I 
suffered,  and  he  arranged  to 
take  Johannes  away.  Did  he 
not  break  with  you  over  the 
waggon  that  he  might  take 
Johannes?  He  did  it  because 
I  wished  it."  She  broke  again 
into  sobs,  then,  checking  them, 
with  a  supreme  effort  she  got 
off  the  sofa.  "Father,  you 
must  help  me.  The  Smeers 
will  be  here  soon.  I  must 
write  a  letter  to  Hartley,  and 
you  must  send  Toli  to  find 
him." 

She  went  to  her  room,  and 
returned  with  a  sealed  envelope. 

"  I  understand,  Clarie  ;  but 
she  must  not  know."  He  took 
the  envelope,  and  glanced  fear- 
fully in  the  direction  of  the 
kitchen. 

Clarie  put  her  arms  round 
the  old  man  and  kissed  him 
for  reply. 

"He  must  not  be  caught, 
haartje.  I  see  it  all  very 
clear."  He  kissed  her  awk- 
wardly, almost  violently,  quiet- 
ly opened  the  door,  and  went 
out,  shoeless,  to  the  Kafir 
quarters. 

He  roused  the  herd-boy. 

"  Toli,  get  up  quick.     Saddle 


the  blue  schimmel  and  ride  hard 
after  Baas  Hartley.  Give  him 
this,  and  when  you  have  done 
it  I  shall  give  you  a  pound. 
Which  way  did  he  go?" 

"He  is  gone  Krugersdorp 
way,  baas." 

"  If  you  find  him  I  will  give 
you  another  pound,  Toli." 

Clarie  had  followed  her  father 
to  the  hut. 

"You  have  forgotten  this," 
said  she.  She  handed  him  a 
pass,  without  which  no  native 
can  travel  in  the  Transvaal 
under  penalty  of  arrest.  It 
ran — 

"  Pass  my  native,  Toli,  look- 
ing for  his  brother. 

"  Signed,       P.  DE  VILLIEBS, 

"Kietspruit." 

They  waited  until  Toli  re- 
turned from  the  paddock  with 
the  horse.  He  was  hardly 
awake  yet,  and  bungled  the 
saddling.  Clarie  pushed  him 
away,  and  tightened  the 
girths. 

"  Now,  Toli,  ride  harder  than 
ever  you  did.  Find  the  baas, 
and  if  you  bring  me  an  answer 
I  will  give  you  two  pounds." 

"I'll  catch  him,  Missie,"  and 
the  bare  legs  thrashed  the 
horse's  flanks  viciously,  send- 
ing him  off  at  a  fast  triple. 

When  the  two  re-entered  the 
sitting-room  Mrs  de  Villiers 
was  there. 

"Where  have  you  been?  I 
heard  a  horse." 

"We  have  sent  Toli  to  catch 
Hartley,"  Clarie  answered  as 
she  passed  into  her  room. 

Thanks  to  the  circumlocu- 
tory system  of  passing  on 
orders  in  the  de  Villiers'  house- 
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hold,  Hendrika's  instructions 
for  the  alarming  of  the  Smeers 
had  miscarried.  She  had 
shouted  to  the  Kafirs  from 
the  kitchen  door,  but  was  not 
disposed  to  risk  her  dainty 
shoes  by  going  outside  to  see 
that  her  orders  were  executed. 
The  recipient  of  them  had 
passed  them  on  to  the  drowsy 
kitchen-boy,  who  had  in  turn 
shifted  responsibility  to  a  third, 
who  did  not  act  till  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Baas  Piet  rousing 
Toli.  Then  he  watched  the 
saddling  up,  and  returned  to 
his  blankets,  where  he  would 
have  remained  had  not  Mrs 
de  Villiers,  vrouw  -  like,  de- 
manded full  details  as  to  the 
horses  and  messengers  sent. 
When  she  learned  the  facts, 
she  squandered  valuable  min- 
utes in  abusing  Piet  and 
Hendrika,  and  visited  the 
natives'  hut,  where  her  tongue 
and  sjambok  soon  had  things 
stirring. 

Within  an  hour  the  two 
married  sons  of  the  dead 
Smeer  arrived,  accompanied 


by  a  neighbour,  all  carrying 
their  rifles,  and  obviously  re- 
lieved to  find  that  the  Rooinek 
was  not  waiting  to  give  battle. 
They  waited  while  coffee  was 
prepared. 

"  Which  way  has  he  gone  ?  " 
they  asked. 

"He  is  making  for  Mafe- 
king,"  said  Piet.  "The  road 
is  good  for  you  but  bad  for 
him.  His  horse  is  done  up." 

Two  hours  after  Hartley 
had  departed  eastward,  his 
pursuers  started  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Old  Piet  remained  on  the 
stoep  till  the  sounds  of  hoofs 
satisfied  him  that  the  chase 
was  off  the  scent.  He  slipped 
quietly  into  his  daughter's 
room. 

"  Sleep  well,  haartje,"  he 
whispered,  kissing  her;  "your 
old  father  has  sent  justice  on 
a  wrong  spoor." 

"  Justice,  father  ?  Justice 
will  always  be  on  the  wrong 
spoor  while  it  follows  him." 

And  she  buried  her  sobs  in 
the  pillow. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A    STUDY    OF    THE    EUSSO-JAPANESE    WAR. 


BY  CHASSEUR. 


IX. — THE    BATTLE    OF    HEI-KOU-TAI. 
(WITH  MAP.) 


ON  Monday,  January  23,  the 
whole  civilised  world  was 
horrified  with  the  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  Russian 
petitioners  in  front  of  the 
Winter  Palace  and  in  the  streets 
of  St  Petersburg.  This  ter- 
rible occurrence,  so  unexpected 
in  its  advent  and  so  far-reaching 
in  its  effects,  may  be  signalised 
as  the  first  real  and  definite 
internal  demonstration  that 
Russia  was  the  least  success- 
ful belligerent  in  the  great 
struggle  in  the  Far  East. 
There  had  already  been  in- 
dications that  the  country, 
internally  writhing,  was  strug- 
gling to  express  its  dissatis- 
faction in  a  policy  which  had 
brought  upon  it  the  present 
tribulation;  was  resenting  the 
grip  of  war  taxation,  relentless 
in  its  greed  for  money  and 
manhood.  There  had  been 
naval  riots  at  Sebastopol; 
mobilisation  difficulties ;  and 
even  a  mysterious  affair  at 
the  blessing  of  the  Neva. 
Each  of  these,  judged  in  the 
sequence  of  events,  might  well 
have  been  classed  as  the  pro- 
test of  an  unwilling  people. 
But  on  January  22  the 
climax  was  reached.  From 
that  day  the  struggle  in  the 
Far  East  became  an  unpopular 
and  disastrous  war,  forced  upon 
a  discontented  and  powerless 
people  for  the  purpose  of  justi- 
fying a  foreign  policy  in  which 


the  nation  as  a  whole  had  no 
sympathy.  But  although  we 
allow  this  now,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  there  had  been 
no  war — if  the  people  of  Russia 
had  not  felt  the  flail  of  disaster 
and  the  pinch  of  war  privation 
— they  would  have  acquiesced 
willingly  and  enthusiastically 
in  the  expansion  of  their  em- 
pire in  the  East.  And  even 
if  the  war  had  been  successful 
there  would  have  been  few 
Russian  mouths  opened  against 
the  Grand  Ducal  campaign  of 
aggrandisement.  This  is  only 
natural;  for  it  has  to  be  a 
great  policy,  and  a  magnificent, 
that  will  stand  the  strain  of 
unsuccessful  war.  The  work- 
ing heads  of  the  bureaucracy 
in  Russia  were  well  aware  of 
all  this.  Therefore,  when 
Kuropatkin's  crowning  effort 
in  the  autumn  was  turned 
into  a  miserable  defeat  on  the 
Sha-ho,  every  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  the  field,  so  that  by 
the  spring  it  might  be  able 
to  stem  the  course  of  Japan's 
success  and  to  turn  defeat  into 
victory.  Their  ears  were  not 
deaf  to  the  grumbles  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  reached  them 
from  every  corner  of  the  em- 
pire. Wherever  they  had  mob- 
ilised for  sea  or  land,  the  secret 
reports  were  the  same.  Libau, 
Revel,  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  War- 
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saw,  Kieff,  Tiflis,  Irkutsk — all 
had  their  festering  sore.  The 
fall  of  Port  Arthur,  the  vaunt- 
ed fortress  of  the  Far  East, 
intensified  the  spreading  waves 
of  popular  distrust.  Unless 
victory  came  quickly,  it  was 
certain  that  the  gatherings 
would  come  to  a  head — there- 
fore a  supreme  effort  was 
made. 

Lord  Brooke,1  who,  in  the 
matter  of  military  data,  seems 
to  be  the  most  reliable  of  all 
the  correspondents  who  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  the 
Russian  Staff,  says  in  his 
book  that  "by  the  19th  of 
December,  exactly  two  months 
after  the  battle  of  the  Sha-ho, 
85,000  reservists  without  im- 
pedimenta had  been  received, 
and  fresh  troops  were  coming 
from  Europe  in  an  endless 
stream."  According  to  this 
authority,  the  Russian  army  by 
the  middle  of  December  was 
as  strong  as  it  had  been  before 
it  undertook  the  battle  of  the 
Sha-ho;  while  a  month  later 
the  same  authority  estimated 
that  the  force  under  General 
Kuropatkin  was  some  400,000 
strong,  and  had  about  2000 
guns.  All  stores  had  been  re- 
plenished, and  the  branch  rail- 
way lines  from  Mukden  to  the 
Sha-ho  were  finished.  In  short, 
all  the  arrangements  for  the 
battle  were  complete.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  January 
St  Petersburg  had  been  urging 
Kuropatkin  to  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity which  might  be  turned 
into  a  victory.  The  staff  of  St 
Petersburg  still  clung  to  the 


heresy  that  the  Russian  sol- 
dier held  a  superiority  over  his 
enemy  during  a  Manchurian 
winter.  They  viewed  the  vari- 
ous indications  of  unrest  with 
apprehension,  little  recking  the 
many  circumstances  of  supply 
and  system  which  governed 
his  actions,  and  continued  to 
urge  Kuropatkin  to  take  the 
initiative.  When,  however,  the 
whole  country  boiled  over  after 
the  disgraceful  tyranny  demon- 
strated on  that  Sunday  in  St 
Petersburg,  the  authorities 
were  desperate.  They  ceased 
to  urge  the  General  in  the 
field,  but  deliberately  ordered 
him  at  once  to  save  the  situa- 
tion at  home,  either  by  the 
salve  of  a  great  victory  or  the 
counter-irritant  of  another  des- 
perate disaster. 

Just  as  these  demands  came 
the  season  softened  a  little. 
A  wave  of  wintry  mildness 
swept  across  the  Manchurian 
plains.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  Kuropatkin  was 
ready.  He  had  only  been 
waiting  on  the  weather.  The 
opportunity  had  arrived.  The 
Russians  were  now  holding  an 
extremely  long  front ;  Kuro- 
patkin's  left  was  thrown  back 
in  the  hilly  country  forming 
the  watershed  of  the  Sha-ho, 
in  order  to  cover  Fu-shun  from 
a  flank  attack.  His  centre 
practically  followed  the  line 
of  the  Sha-ho  as  far  as  the 
railway.  From  Lu-sheng-pu 
the  line  of  the  Russian  defence 
curved  backwards  towards  the 
Hun-ho  at  Chan-tan-ho-nan. 
The  Russian  right  rested  on  the 
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plain  of  the  Liau-ho,  somewhere 
on  the  Hsin-min-ting  road. 
This  flank  was  watched  by  a 
cavalry  division  under  Mis- 
chenko  and  Kosobosky.  In  all, 
this  was  a  front  of  sixty  to 
seventy  miles.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  Sha-ho  was 
a  military  obstacle.  It  was 
neither  deep  nor  fast  enough, 
except  when  in  heavy  flood,  to 
be  reckoned  as  a  barrier.  At 
the  present  season,  frozen  hard, 
it  indicated  the  line  of  country 
which  commended  itself  to 
Kuropatkin's  sappers  as  de- 
fensible. The  2nd  Manchurian 
Army,  which  was  now  com- 
manded by  Gripenberg,  held 
the  plain  between  the  Hun-ho 
and  the  railway.  Koulbars  com- 
manded the  centre,  while  the 
1st  Manchurian  Army,  consist- 
ing of  the  Siberian  Army  Corps, 
held  Kuropatkin's  eastern  front 
in  the  hills  under  the  command 
of  Linievitch,  the  veteran  com- 
mander during  the  Boxer 
trouble,  who  had  recently  been 
brought  to  Mukden  from  com- 
manding the  garrison  at  Vladi- 
vostok. The  Japanese  positions 
to  a  very  considerable  extent 
conformed  to  those  of  the  Rus- 
sian. In  fact,  in  many  places  the 
outposts  were  so  close  together 
that  it  was  possible  to  see 
from  the  Russian  line  the  smoke 
from  the  cigarettes  of  the 
Japanese  off-duty  pickets.  But 
behind  the  parallel  chains  of 
fortified  positions  which  kept 
these  two  armies  in  touch,  two 
industrious  and  independent 
principalities  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up.  The  Russians 
showed  great  mechanical  skill 
in  connecting  up  the  wings  of 
their  great  army  with  light 


railroads,  telephones,  and  all 
scientific  means  of  inter-com- 
munication. To  a  great  extent 
the  Japanese  did  the  same,  but 
they  were  also  careful  to  pre- 
pare a  second  and  even  a  third 
line  of  defence  within  an  easy 
distance  of  their  front,  so  that 
if  the  great  army  of  brave  men 
which  Kuropatkin  was  con- 
centrating in  front  of  them 
should,  by  force  of  numbers,  be 
able  to  drive  them  from  the 
first  line,  the  Russians,  spent 
and  halting  from  the  effort 
which  had  given  them  success, 
would  find  that  no  less  an  effort 
was  required  to  make  good  the 
Japanese  second  line,  and,  in 
sequence,  the  third.  The  Rus- 
sians, too,  had  prepared  against 
misadventure,  but  their  position 
was  forty  miles  to  the  rear  of 
Mukden,  and  was  designed 
rather  to  arrest  disaster  than 
to  form  a  point  d'appui  for  a 
violent  counter  -  stroke.  This 
difference  in  military  apprecia- 
tion was  to  be  demonstrated 
both  at  the  battle  of  Hei-kou- 
tai  and  at  Mukden. 

There  are  several  indications 
which  tend  to  show  that  Kuro- 
patkin at  Mukden  still  believed 
that  although  the  Japanese- 
bred  soldier  might  be  better 
than  the  mujik  in  the  hills,  yet 
his  own  grey-coated  regiments 
would  defeat  the  diminutive 
Oriental  upon  the  plain.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  the  Japanese  had  always 
made  for  the  highest  hill-tops 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  their 
turning  movements.  Reflecting 
upon  the  very  painful  experi- 
ence which  he  had  bought,  the 
Russian  General  no  doubt  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jap- 
anese had  shunned  the  plain 
because  they  felt  their  inferior- 
ity on  the  level.  This  thought 
was  set  fast  in  his  mind  when 
he  designed  the  abortive  opera- 
tions at  Hei-kou-tai,  and  after 
that  disaster  it  was  this  belief 
which  caused  him  to  mass 
20,000  of  his  reserves  at  Fu- 
shun  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
combined  movement  which  he 
apprehended  Kawamura  and 
Kuroki  would  make  against  his 
left  flank.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  the  development 
of  the  final  closure  of  the  battle 
of  Hei  -  kou  -  tai  is  an  enigma 
even  to  this  moment.  The  mili- 
tary student  can  understand 
the  object  of  Gripenberg's  orig- 
inal movement, — his  desire  to 
turn  the  Japanese  on  the  flank 
on  which  he  believed  their  mili- 
tary resistance  to  be  the  weak- 
est. One  can  even  understand 
his  selecting  European  troops, 
for  the  most  part  unblooded,  to 
engage  upon  this  enterprise 
over  the  frozen  plains.  Also, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why, 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  the 
well-tried  1st  Siberian  Army 
Corps  under  General  Stackel- 
berg  was  withdrawn  from  the 
left,  and  sent  to  stiffen  the  new 
phalanxes  from  European  Rus- 
sia. The  order  which  the  mut- 
inous and  sore-headed  Gripen- 
berg  claims  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session, in  which  Kuropatkin 
asks  him  to  unmask  the  situa- 
tion of  the  chief  masses  of  the 
Japanese  force  beyond  the  Sha- 
ho,  is  also  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. But,  beyond  this  point, 
there  is  little  that  the  student 
or  historian  can  unravel  or  con- 
scientiously understand.  There 


is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
premises  of  this  attempt  against 
Oyama's  flank  were,  at  the  out- 
set, conducted  with  considerable 
skill — that  is  to  say,  they  were 
conducted  with  secrecy,  and 
secrecy  in  war  is  synonymous 
with  skill. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  the 
Russians'  second  army,  con- 
sisting of  the  8th  and  10th 
Army  Corps,  plus  Stackel- 
berg's  Siberians,  concentrated 
between  Chang-tan  and  Tu-ti- 
f  ang  on  the  Hsin-min-ting-Liau- 
yang  road,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Mukden, 
and  five  miles  to  the  rear  of 
the  defences  on  the  Hun-ho. 
The  weather  still  remained  fav- 
ourable, as  far  as  a  Manchurian 
winter  can  be  favourable  for 
military  operations.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th  Gripenberg 
moved  his  army  southwards, 
and  crossed  the  frozen  Hun  in 
two  places,  at  Han-chiao-pu  and 
Chi-tai-tzu.  Having  made  the 
passage  of  the  river  at  day- 
break, the  Russian  brigades 
formed  for  attack,  and  were 
launched  against  an  echelon  of 
fortified  posts,  which  furnished 
the  Japanese  left.  Of  these 
the  San-de-pu  position  was  the 
most  important.  It  is  essential 
that  the  military  reader  should 
at  this  moment  fix  in  his  mind 
the  character  of  the  terrain  in 
which  the  fighting  took  place. 
'The  Times'  of  February  4 
has  given  the  following  ex- 
pressive picture : — 

"San-de-pu,  like  all  the  other  nu- 
merous villages  around,  is  a  collection 
of  farmsteads,  with  a  caravanserai  for 
•winter  travellers.  Each  farmhouse 
is  surrounded  by  high  walls  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  well  plastered  with 
loam,  mixed  with  chopped  straw. 
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These  walls  can  be  neatly  loopholed, 
are  about  3  feet  thick,  and  form  a 
splendid  defence  against  bullets. 
The  houses  and  farm-buildings  have 
all  their  windows  and  doors  opening 
into  the  large  courtyards ;  the  gables 
and  rear  walls  are  very  thick,  and 
built  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
compound  walls ;  with  rare  exceptions 
every  house  is  thatched.  The  mili- 
tary would,  however,  especially  the 
Japanese,  probably  cover  the  thatch 
very  thickly  with  mud  or  earth  to 
prevent  fire.  The  roofs  are  of  heavy 
timbers  resting  on  posts,  and  thus 
can  support  great  weights.  All 
buildings  are  low  and  one-storeyed. 
The  country  round  San  -  de  -  pu  is 
quite  level  and  open,  excepting  for 
the  villages  and  burial-places,  where 
there  were  groves  of  trees,  which 
have  now  largely  been  burned  for 
fuel.  The  villages  are  roughly  about 
two  miles  apart,  and  vary  from  20 
to  100  families.  The  Russians  seem 
to  have  been  driven  over  the  Hun, 
which  flows  at  this  season  beneath 
ice  over  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  over 
which  carts  weighing,  when  loaded, 
five  tons,  can  safely  travel,  and  much 
heavier  loads  can  be  carried  if  straw 
or  millet  stalks  are  laid  over  the  ice. 
The  Hun  flows  in  this  region  in  a 
well  -  defined  bed,  with  steep  and 
often  overhanging  banks  from  15 
feet  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ice." 

Lord  Brooke  endorses  this 
view,  for  he  refers  to  the  land- 
scape on  this  very  morning  as 
"a  wide  flat  plain  with  many 
villages  and  a  good  deal  of 
timber,  while  low  sandy  hills 
diversified  the  landscape,  still 
in  its  white  mantle  of  snow." 

Although  the  1st  Siberian 
Army  Corps  had  been  sent  as 
a  support  to  the  2nd  Euro- 
pean Corps,  yet  Gripenberg 
was  wise  enough  to  place  the 
seasoned  troops  in  the  van- 
guard, and  at  daybreak  Stackel- 
berg  found  himself  within  a 
mile  of  the  Japanese  villages, 
with  instructions  to  attack  at 


once.  He  immediately  threw 
in  the  1st  and  9th  Divisions, 
while  the  attacking  line  of  the 
8th  and  10th  Army  Corps  de- 
ployed on  his  left.  On  the 
right  of  our  old  friends  the 
Siberians,  it  looked  as  if  a 
great  dark  mantle  were  being 
unrolled  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  spotless  snow.  This  move- 
ment was  due  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  two  Cossack  divi- 
sions which  were  working  on 
Gripenberg's  right,  and  which 
had  orders  to  push  straight 
through  to  the  Hsin-min-ting- 
Liauyang  road.  What  a  won- 
derful panorama  must  have 
presented  itself  to  those  who 
were  privileged  to  witness  this 
gigantic  struggle !  To  a  very 
considerable  extent  this  sudden 
debouching  of  huge  Russian 
columns  from  beyond  their  left 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Japan- 
ese. Even  before  the  heads  of 
the  great  grey  columns  of  Rus- 
sian infantry  shook  out  into  ad- 
vance guards,  the  Japanese  out- 
posts were  falling  back  hurried- 
ly upon  the  intrenched  villages. 
Rapidly  over  the  frozen  snow 
the  Russian  attack  developed  : 
there  was  yet  no  need  for  guns 
to  unlimber,  —  the  weight  of 
surprise  and  numbers  swept 
through  village  after  village 
which  the  Japanese  had  held 
as  outposts.  Here  and  there 
there  would  be  a  little  desperate 
fighting  in  Chinese  courtyard 
and  Manchu  tomb,  but  for  the 
time  being  the  resistance  was 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  the 
overwhelming  and  annihilating 
of  these  isolated  groups  of 
staunch  Japanese  outposts 
whetted  the  lust  for  victory 
which  successive  defeats  had 
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not  yet  extinguished  in  Stackel- 
berg's  inimitable  Siberians. 

As  the  red  sun  forced  its  way 
up  through  the  grey  winter 
atmosphere,  the  crackle  and 
crash  of  musketry  on  the  left 
of  the  Siberians  told  how  the 
Kharkov  and  Odessa  reservists 
were  being  blooded  :  on  the  far 
right,  too,  the  cavalry  were 
meeting  with  success.  A  jubi- 
lant staff  officer  canters  up 
with  the  information  that  Mis- 
chenko's  swashbucklers  have 
captured  a  whole  company 
of  Japanese  infantry,  and  a 
squadron  is  marching  them 
back  to  Chang-tan.  Then,  above 
the  wicked  ring  of  the  bursting 
shrapnel  and  the  steady  deton- 
ation of  the  field-guns  in  action 
on  the  Hun-ho,  comes  the  dull 
reverberating  boom  from  the 
north.  The  turning  movement 
has  been  successful.  Koulbars 
in  the  centre  and  Linievitch  on 
the  far  left  are  co-operating. 
At  last  the  great  white  Czar's 
inexorable  will  is  to  be  exercised 
upon  the  armies  of  the  yellow 
race.  The  peaceful  calm  of  a 
snow -wrapt  winter  morning 
has  disappeared.  For  the 
moment  the  season  is  nothing, 
and  the  grey-coated  thousands 
swallow  up  walled  village  after 
village,  leaving  behind  them  a 
dismal  wreck  of  human  frames, 
a  miserable  pattern  on  the 
virgin  snow.  Then  the  enemy 
began  in  earnest  to  shell  the 
heads  of  the  many  Russian 
attacking  columns.  It  seemed 
that  the  head  of  the  attack  had 
pushed  itself  into  a  semicircle 
of  live  artillery.  So  rapid  and 
accurate  was  the  shrapnel  fire 
that  the  effect  of  the  attack- 
ing columns  was  instantaneous. 
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The  elan  died  out  from  the  ad- 
vance. Masses  of  grey-coated 
infantrymen  heaped  and  teemed 
upon  the  snowy  reverses  of  the 
sand-dunes,  or  jostled  in  thou- 
sands behind  such  cover  as  the 
walls  of  captured  villages  would 
vouchsafe  them.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  commanders  of 
corps  realised  that  although 
they  had  turned  the  first  line 
in  the  Japanese  defence  and 
were  now  advancing  directly 
upon  the  left  rear  of  the  principal 
flank  defences,  yet  they  had 
miscalculated.  They  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  second  line  of 
defences.  They  had  simply 
"butted  in,"  to  use  an  elo- 
quent Americanism,  between 
two  held  parallels,  and  now 
had  neither  the  information 
nor  the  direction  to  grapple 
with  a  situation  the  success 
or  failure  of  which  depended 
upon  the  active  co-operation  of 
Kuropatkin's  centre  and  left, 
or  a  magnificent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Cossack  divisions 
on  Gripenberg's  right.  We 
now  know  that  the  three  suc- 
ceeding days  brought  no  real- 
isation of  the  elements  essential 
to  success.  On  the  night  of 
January  25,  although  in  the 
detail  of  fierce  fighting  there 
was  no  diminution  of  the 
struggle,  yet  all  chance  of  suc- 
cess was  gone. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
fill  in  detail  step  by  step  all  the 
rigorous  attacks  and  counter- 
attacks which  marked  Gripen- 
berg's desperate  efforts  to  seize 
some  point  in  the  Japanese 
echelon  which  would  give  the 
necessary  leverage  to  turn  his 
attention  upon  the  Japanese 
second  line  of  defence,  which 
2  E 
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he  now  discovered  followed  the 
course  of  the  Shili-ho.  The 
Russian  divisions  had  pushed 
up  to  within  striking  distance 
of  the  walled  villages  of  San-de- 
pu  and  Hei-kou-tai,  which  were 
the  two  main  keys  which  pre- 
vented the  actual  turning  of  the 
Japanese  first  line  of  defence, 
facing  the  Hun-ho  and  Sha-ho 
rivers.  Here  the  Russian  in- 
fantry were  brought  up  sharply 
to  the  halt.  Both  villages,  and 
especially  San-de-pu,  had  been 
placed  into  a  perfect  state  of 
preparation.  The  33rd  Regi- 
ment of  Siberian  Rifles  flung 
itself  out  into  the  assaulting 
line,  and  staggered  up  into  the 
blaze  of  magazine  and  machine- 
gun  fire,  which  the  Japanese 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  from 
their  skilfully  prepared  defences. 
The  gallant  effort  was  made 
with  success  against  the  lesser 
citadel,  but  failed  in  front  of 
San-de-pu.  With  this  failure 
came  the  night.  Now  there 
was  no  question  of  a  snug 
and  comfortable  zemlianke.1 

During  the  night  of  January 
25  the  Japanese  were  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the 
Russian  intentions  to  make  the 
necessary  precautions  to  turn 
the  initial  success  on  their  left 
into  a  disaster.  The  advance 
divisions  of  Nogi's  corps  had 
already  arrived  from  Port 
Arthur,  and  even  before  Gripen- 
berg  established  his  advance, 
this  army  had  been  allotted 
the  left  flank  of  Oyama's  front. 


The  advance  divisions  and  reg- 
ular reserves  held  in  hand  at 
Liau-yang  had  been  immedi- 
ately marched  up  to  the  line  of 
the  Shili-ho.  They  were  in 
position  on  January  26.  For 
the  time  being  Nogi  considered 
it  expedient  to  halt  them. 
San-de-pu  was  holding  its  own. 
The  longer  that  the  Russians 
halted,  the  more  decisive,  com- 
plete, and  overwhelming  would 
be  the  Japanese  counter-stroke 
when  it  was  struck.  We  have 
many  sketchy  accounts  of  the 
desperate  efforts  with  which  the 
33rd  and  34th  Siberian  Rifle 
Regiments  toiled  to  make  good 
the  footing  which  was  gained  in 
the  outskirts  of  San-de-pu.  On 
the  26th  the  Russian  artillery 
was  massed  against  the  defences 
in  the  village :  it  was  hoped 
that  the  rain  of  shrapnel  would 
so  wear  down  the  defenders  that 
by  evening  Stackelberg's  in- 
fantry might  be  able  to  struggle 
into  possession  of  the  coveted 
position.  In  this  futile  attempt 
Stackelberg's  9th  division  was 
practically  annihilated.  Again 
had  the  wretched  Russian 
troops,  now  almost  starved,  to 
lie  out  and  face  the  intense 
rigour  of  a  Manchurian  winter. 
The  weather  had  changed,  and 
all  through  the  day  the  9th 
division  had  advanced  to  death 
and  annihilation  in  the  teeth 
of  a  blinding  snowstorm.  Only 
those  who  have  experienced  an 
Arctic  winter  can  realise  what 
it  must  be  to  lie  out  in  a  wind 


1  Zemlianke  is  the  Russian  term  for  underground  shelters,  in  which  practically 
the  whole  army  was  housed  during  the  inactivity  of  trench  life.  Each  zemlianke 
generally  held  from  eight  to  sixteen  men.  Lord  Brooke  describes  them  as  having 
"earthen  floors  and  sides  covered  with  mud.  However  cold  it  was  outside,  it 
was  always  beautifully  warm  in  these  dug-outs." 
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against  which  no  blanket, 
sheepskin,  or  fur  is  proof.1  For 
the  strong  and  healthy  it  was 
awful ;  what  then  must  have 
been  the  state  of  the  many 
thousands  of  poor  wretches  who 
had  been  struck  down  in  the 
snow,  whom  no  ambulance 
could  reach,  no  doctor  succour? 
Imagination  will  not  reproduce 
the  horrors  of  such  a  situation. 
On  the  28th  Gripenberg  to 
some  extent  made  progress — 
that  is,  he  forced  the  Japanese 
from  the  high  ground  to  the 
south  of  San-de-pu,  and  prac- 
tically isolated  the  village 
which  the  Japanese  had  held 
so  stubbornly.  But  as  long  as 
San-de-pu  held  firm,  the  moment 
must  arrive  when  Nogi  would 
be  able  to  loose  his  war-dogs 
in  counter  -  attack.  Also  on 
this  day  it  must  have  occurred 
to  the  veteran  Gripenberg  that 
something  was  very  wrong  in 
the  management  of  the  whole 
Russian  army.  Beyond  the 
fitful  boom  of  an  occasional 
gun  fired  from  the  Russian 
centre,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  Koulbars  having  moved  a 
finger  to  aid  him.  The  mo- 
ment would  now  soon  be  passed 
when  co-operation  could  help 
him,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
urgent  messages  that  he  des- 
patched to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  begging  and  praying  that 
he  would  carry  out  his  part  of 
the  contract.  Of  the  evasive 
answers  which  he  received  we 
have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  But 
this  we  know,  that  by  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  the  Japanese,  in 


desperate  array,  launched  bat- 
talion after  battalion  against 
Hei-kou-tai.  The  moment  was 
ripe  to  turn  the  Russian  effort 
into  disaster,  and  Nogi  threw 
his  Port  Arthur  veterans  in 
sledge-hammer  attack  against 
Hei-kou-tai.  All  through  the 
night  the  desperate  assaults 
were  continued ;  time  after 
time  the  head  of  each  attack- 
ing line  was  swept  away  by 
the  sleet  of  Russian  fire  poured 
into  it.  But  the  men  who  had 
carried  Erh-lung-shan,  and  who 
had  formed  part  of  the  army 
which  had  203  Metre  Hill  to 
its  credit,  were  not  to  be 
denied,  and  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  a 
mass  of  half  -  demented  infan- 
trymen, climbing  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades,  planted 
the  Rising  Sun  above  the 
highest  gable  in  the  village. 
The  moment  of  disaster  had 
arrived.  Hei  -  kou  -  tai  lost, 
Gripenberg  ordered  his  army 
to  retire,  and  Nogi  launched 
his  30,000  fresh  reserves  in 
pursuit.  Worn,  emaciated,  and 
beaten,  the  fine  European 
troops  in  whom  St  Petersburg 
had  placed  such  faith,  and  who 
six  days  before  had  proudly 
crossed  the  frozen  Hun  and 
advanced  to  the  attack  with 
all  the  panoply  of  medieval 
war,  were  now  hurled  back 
across  the  ice — a  broken  and 
defeated  rabble.  St  Peters- 
burg and  the  Grand  Ducal 
party  had  asked  for  a  victory 
or  a  counter-irritant.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  that  a  victory 


1  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  thermometer  on  the  occasion  of  the  San-de-pu 
fighting  was  ten  degrees  below  freezing. 
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was  ever  within  their  reach,  but 
a  counter  -  irritant  was  easily- 
found,  —  how  easily  even  we 
in  Europe  did  not  then  realise. 
It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the 
results  of  this  terrible  battle 
in  the  snow.  We  have  already 
shown  how  practically  one 
Russian  division  was  annihil- 
ated in  front  of  San-de-pu  ;  the 
Japanese  losses,  before  they 
were  able  to  reoccupy  Hei-kou- 
tai,  were  simply  enormous  ;  but 
neither  of  these  compare  in  any 
way  to  the  terrible  scene  of 
slaughter  which  was  enacted 
in  the  final  retreat  of  the 
Russians  back  to  Chang-tan. 
ISTogi  and  a  portion  of  Oku's 
army  pursued  them  to  the 
Hun-ho,  and  having  reached 
this  point  the  Japanese,  prob- 
ably from  reasons  of  caution, 
stayed  their  hand. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  time 
in  telegraphic  despatches  that 
the  Russian  losses  between 
January  25  and  January 
29  were  just  over  10,000 
officers  and  men.  The  casual- 
ties, taking  into  considera- 
tion the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions under  which  this  action 
was  fought,  were  enormous, 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
wounded  being  retrieved  from 
the  field  of  battle.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  an  ungenerous 
estimate  to  hazard  20,000  as 
the  actual  losses  in  the  futile 
endeavour  to  turn  the  Japanese 
line  at  San-de-pu.  A  heavy 
price  indeed  to  pay  for  a  poli- 
tical counter  -  irritant.  The 
Japanese  themselves  allowed 
that  they  had  7000  casualties. 
Leaving  a  margin  to  cover  the 
deductions  of  the  military 
secrets  bureau,  we  may  esti- 


mate that  the  Japanese  losses 
were  just  about  half  of  those 
incurred  by  the  Russians. 
They  had  to  expend  life  reck- 
lessly to  reoccupy  Hei-kou-tai, 
and  they  also  lost  a  very  large 
amount  in  the  outpost  opera- 
tions of  the  opening  day, — the 
majority  of  the  Japanese 
pickets  preferring  to  die  at 
their  posts  rather  than  impli- 
cate the  main  line  of  defence 
by  retiring  too  rapidly. 

Lord  Brooke,  who  was  pre- 
sent throughout  the  whole  of 
this  desperate  fighting,  sums 
up  the  effect  of  the  battle  in 
the  following  suggestive  para- 
graph : — 

"  The  battle  of  San-de-pu  had  the 
most  deplorable  effect  on  the  whole 
army.  The  work  of  three  months 
and  more  of  reorganising  the  force 
since  the  battle  of  the  Sha-ho  was 
almost  entirely  thrown  away.  Prior 
to  the  defeat  of  Gripenberg  the  army 
had  recovered  its  tone.  There  were 
officers  more  thoughtful  and  better 
informed  than  the  majority,  who 
still  had  misgivings  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Russian  army  to  reverse  Liau- 
yang  and  the  Sha-ho.  They  did  not 
affect  the  general  spirit.  The  men, 
well-clothed  and  well-fed,  cheered  by 
the  presence  of  new  comrades,  had 
enjoyed  a  long  rest,  and  were  full  of 
courage.  Guns,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  had  arrived  in  plenty,  and 
confidence  in  the  future  was  almost 
universal.  Then  came  San-de-pu  with 
its  disastrous  ending  of  over  20,000 
casualties  :  the  morale  of  the  men 
gradually  weakened,  and,  worst  of 
all,  caused  acute  dissension  in  the 
ranks  of  the  officers.  All  this  had 
the  most  depressing  effect,  and  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  defeat  of 
San-de-pu  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  subsequent  rout  of  the  Eussians 
at  Mukden." 

No  analysis  that  we  can 
make  will  clearly  apportion 
the  blame  for  the  dismal  errors 
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in  direction  which  are  the 
chief  features  of  the  battle  we 
have  just  studied.  The  actual 
patent  results  were  the  most 
extraordinary.  As  soon  as 
Gripenberg  had  withdrawn  his 
army  of  shattered  battalions 
across  the  Hun,  he  posted  into 
Mukden  and  flung  his  resigna- 
tion at  Kuropatkin's  head. 
Not  even  waiting  to  have  it 
accepted,  he  handed  in  a  long 
ciphered  telegram  to  the  Tsar, 
and,  requisitioning  a  special 
train,  started  post  haste  for 
Europe.  The  wildest  rumours 
were  in  circulation  at  St 
Petersburg,  especially  when  on 
the  following  day  a  confidential 
aide-de-camp  was  despatched 
to  the  Far  East  from  Tsarskoe 
Selo,  and  Gripenberg  had  in- 
structions to  break  his  journey 
at  Irkutsk.  Even  to  this 
moment  the  whole  affair  is 
shrouded  with  mystery.  Grip- 
enberg's  story  is  that  he  was 
deserted ;  that  he  was  left 
with  his  80,000  men,  lone- 
handed  to  do  battle  with  the 
whole  of  the  Japanese  army ; 
that  by  his  original  night- 
march  he  had  made  an  ad- 
vantage which,  if  only  Kuro- 
patkin  and  the  other  officers 
commanding  corps  had  carried 
out  their  obligations,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory.  That  is  Gripenberg's 
case :  for  the  rest,  everything 
is  conjecture.  Some  say  that 
Kuropatkin  merely  ordered  a 
demonstration  against  the  Jap- 
anese left,  and  that  Gripenberg 
brought  about  a  pitched  battle 
contrary  to  orders.  Others 
attribute  the  want  of  cohesion 
to  a  breakdown  in  Kuropat- 
kin's nervous  system.  It  is 


confidentially  said  that  he  was 
about  to  order  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  whole  fighting 
strength  against  the  Japanese 
front  when  he  heard  of  the 
failure  of  the  Siberian  Army 
Corps.  He  at  once  exhibited 
those  failings  which  were  so 
noticeable  in  many  of  our  own 
generals  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  South  African 
war :  he  accepted  defeat  for 
his  whole  force  on  the  fortunes 
of  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  it. 
This  is  the  nearest  solution  at 
the  present  moment  that  the 
student  can  arrive  at — probably 
the  most  curious  and  disastrous 
disagreement  of  officers  in  high 
command  in  the  field  that 
history  relates.  But  possibly 
the  most  striking  example  of 
Russian  fatalism  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  Kuropatkin's 
army  went  back  again  to 
ground,  just  as  if  an  engage- 
ment which  had  reduced  its 
numbers  by  nearly  ten  per 
cent  were  a  matter  of  the 
smallest  moment.  Nor  did 
the  staff  seem  to  trouble 
themselves  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  this  demonstration  of 
feebleness  would  be  upon  the 
enemy.  They  were  content  to 
accept  defeat  as  just  an  ordin- 
ary interlude  in  a  long  and 
dreary  winter  campaign.  One 
cannot  help  contrasting  this 
apparent  apathy  with  the  state 
of  affairs  existing  behind  the 
more  stubborn  line  of  intrench- 
ments.  Although  the  Japanese 
showed  no  activity  in  counter- 
ing the  small  and  petty  attacks 
with  which  Kuropatkin  thought 
he  was  keeping  his  enemy  oc- 
cupied and  engaged,  yet  in  the 
meantime  they  were  organising, 
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as  secretly  and  as  swiftly  as 
the  nature  of  the  season  would 
allow,  the  onslaught  which  ap- 
parently had  been  intended  ever 
since  they  allowed  the  Russians 
to  winter  in  Mukden.  As  has 
already  been  shown,  they  had  in- 
creased their  army  at  the  front 
by  50  per  cent :  whereas  at  Liau- 
yang  and  the  Sha-ho  Kuropat- 
kin  had  been  called  upon  to  face 
eight  divisions  with  their  re- 
serve complements,  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  oppose  this  same 
victorious  army  augmented  by 
seven  more  divisions,  divided 
into  five  armies.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  that  Mischenko  had 
taken  during  the  action  at 
Hei-kou-tai  proved  conclusively 
that  Nogi's  Port  Arthur  army 
had  reached  the  front.  But 
over  and  above  this  reinforce- 
ment by  four  magnificent  divi- 
sions on  the  Japanese  left,  there 
was  another  army  in  the  field 


which  had  been  spirited  away 
from  the  shores  of  Japan  with 
the  utmost  secrecy.  Outside 
the  small  circle  of  military 
direction  for  a  long  time  the 
destination  of  this  force  was 
not  known.  It  was  given  out 
that  it  was  designed  to  attack 
Vladivostok  or  Saghalin :  in 
reality  it  was  carried  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yalu  and  marched 
up  by  the  Mandarin  road,  past 
Motienling,  until  it  was  neces- 
sary for  it  to  strike  out  and 
take  up  its  position  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  Oyama's  line. 
This  was  the  much  speculated 
upon  army  of  Kawamura,  con- 
sisting of  possibly  the  best 
fighting  material  that  Oyama 
had  in  the  field.  It  was  an 
army  of  veterans  brought  to 
the  colours  through  the  new 
extension  of  service  requisition, 
which  the  war  had  rendered 
necessary. 
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AN    IRISH    FESTIVAL. 


BY  STEPHEN   GWYNN. 


PKOBABLY  the  fact  most 
likely  to  impress  an  outsider 
with  the  importance  and 
significance  of  this  year's 
Oireachtas  in  Dublin  was  the 
deputation  from  Cumann  na 
Leabharlann  to  the  Ard-Fheis 
of  Connradh  na  Gaedhilge. 
And  since,  although  '  Maga ' 
has  never  ceased  to  uphold  and 
honour  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Gael,  the  terms  which  I  have 
used  may  not  be  clear  even  to 
all  Gaels  of  Scotland,  it  is  as 
well  to  explain  at  the  outset 
what  they  mean. 

Connradh  na  Gaedhilge  is 
the  Gaelic  League,  an  organisa- 
tion formed  (like  the  Cumann 
Gaidhaileao  of  Scotland)  to 
revive  and  preserve  the  Gaelic 
speech,  traditions,  and  customs. 
The  Oireachtas  or  Convocation 
is  its  great  annual  assembly  in 
Dublin,  taking  place  this  year 
for  the  tenth  time,  at  which 
competitions  are  held  in  the 
various  traditional  arts — com- 
position in  verse  and  prose, 
oratory,  story-telling,  recitation 
(all  of  course  in  Irish);  sing- 
ing (solo  and  choral) ;  playing 
on  traditional  instruments, 
such  as  harp  and  pipes ;  danc- 
ing traditional  dances,  such  as 
jigs,  reels,  and  hornpipes. 
Not  less  important  are  the 
competitions  for  learners,  ex- 
aminations conducted  orally — 


for  the  League  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that  proficiency  in  a 
living  language  can  only  be 
shown  by  ability  to  use  it  in 
speech.  And  while  the  com- 
petitions are  in  progress — con- 
ducted, many  of  them,  before 
keenly -interested  audiences — 
the  Ard-Fheis  or  Chief  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  seven  hundred  and 
odd  branches  of  the  League, 
sits  to  debate  (mainly  in  Irish) 
and  decide  upon  matters  that 
concern  the  activities  of  this 
great  society, — activities  very 
meagrely  indicated  by  its  bal- 
ance-sheet of  over  £7000  a-year. 
The  Cumann  na  Leabharlann 
has  a  totally  different  character, 
yet  the  League's  influence  shows 
itself  in  the  fact  that  an  associ- 
ation of  persons  desirous  to 
promote  the  formation  of  rural 
libraries  in  Ireland  now  natur- 
ally takes  a  Gaelic  name.  Ten 
years  back,  the  thing  would 
never  have  been  thought  of. 
Mr  T.  W.  Lyster,  for  instance, 
who  headed  the  deputation,  is 
a  scholar  in  several  languages, 
but  ignorant  of  Gaelic  and 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  the 
language  movement.  Yet  as 
Curator  of  a  great  and  really 
popular  library  *  he  feels  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  country, 
and  recognises  the  forces  that 
are  at  work :  hence  the  request 


1  The  National  Library  in  Kildare  Street,  the  best  administered  and  most 
thoroughly  used  library  of  which  I  have  any  experience, — a  State  institution, 
admirably  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Irishmen,  and  starved  by  the  Treasury. 
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of  which  he  was  the  spokes- 
man. A  recent  Act  gives  local 
bodies  in  Ireland  the  right  to 
strike  a  rate  for  raising  small 
libraries,  and  the  Cumann  (or 
Bond)  in  question  was  formed 
to  render  this  clause  operative, 
by  reasoning  with  District 
Councils  and  providing  sugges- 
tions for  the  formation  of 
libraries.  In  two  words,  the 
deputation  came  to  the  Ard- 
Fheis  of  the  Gaelic  League  ask- 
ing it  to  encourage  the  Irish 
people  to  read,  not  books  in 
Irish,  but  books  of  all  sorts,  and 
principally  books  in  English. 
They  were  promised  help,  and 
they  will  get  it,  from  the  body 
which,  as  its  President  claimed 
with  justice,  has  created  inter- 
est throughout  Ireland  where 
it  found  apathy,  and  left  in- 
telligence where  it  found  stupid- 
ity. The  deputation  to  the 
Ard-Fheis  was  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  which  the  Gaelic  League 
has  on  hand  is  no  less  than  the 
education  of  Ireland. 

Another  testimony  may  be 
cited  in  corroboration.  Last 
year  a  great  Feis  (or  gathering) 
was  held  in  the  glens  of  Antrim, 
and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  whose 
work  in  reviving  and  promot- 
ing Irish  industries  has  been  so 
widely  and  so  justly  eulogised, 
came  down  to  speak  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction. 
What  he  said  was  in  effect 
this :  that  the  study  of  Gaelic 
made  no  special  appeal  to  him, 
but  that  his  colleagues  and 
subordinates  told  him  with  one 
accord  that  wherever  the 
Gaelic  League  was  active  they 
found  it  easy  to  establish 


centres  of  industrial  co-opera- 
tion. For  that  reason,  he  was 
there  to  give  the  work  of  the 
League  his  official  benediction. 

I  do  not  remember  that  Sir 
Horace  stopped  to  examine 
why  this  League,  founded  for 
the  preservation  of  a  language 
little  used  in  commerce,  should 
identify  itself  with  an  industrial 
propaganda,  yet  the  reason  for 
the  fact  is  not  recondite.  If 
all  the  Irish  -  speaking  people 
go  out  of  Ireland,  there  will 
be  no  Irish  language  left  to 
keep  alive;  and  the  drain  of 
emigration  falls  chiefly  on  the 
Irish-speaking  districts.  Con- 
sequently, the  attempt  to  re- 
vive Irish  speech  and  tradition 
becomes  inseparably  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  provide 
new  fields  of  employment  and 
of  interest  for  Irishmen  at 
home.  That  is  why,  amongst 
other  things,  an  exhibit  of 
shoe-blacking  is  not  the  least 
characteristic  feature  of  this 
year's  Oireachtas. 

Let  us  say  it  in  a  whisper, 
with  all  deference  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  our  friends  the 
Liberals — every  Gaelic  Leaguer 
is  at  heart  a  Protectionist. 
We  are  all  of  us  pledged  to 
buy  as  far  as  possible  Irish- 
made  goods  and  to  promote 
Irish  industries  by  all  means 
in  our  power.  And  so  one 
energetic  Leaguer,  having  in- 
quired, as  in  duty  bound,  for 
Irish  boot  -  polishes,  failed  to 
get  them  —  or  failed  to  get 
them  to  his  liking, — and  there- 
upon started  to  make  what  he 
wanted :  the  result  is  to-day 
a  small  factory  whose  wares 
are  on  view  in  the  large  but 
desperately  crowded  room 
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which  is  devoted  during  the 
Oireachtas  week  to  a  display 
of  Irish  arts  and  manufactures. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
there  was  nothing  there  more 
attractive  than  boot-blacking. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  lace, 
there  was  embroidery,  there  was 
stained  glass — an  artist's  work, 
not  a  manufacturer's,  —  and 
there  were  pictures.  But  to 
my  mind  the  boot -blacking  is 
more  typical.  The  League  has 
been  by  far  more  successful 
in  evoking  moral  energy  than 
artistic  intelligence.  It  pur- 
sues an  idealistic  end  by 
methods  that  are  almost  utili- 
tarian. Or,  to  put  it  ex- 
plicitly, it  proposes  to  restore 
Irish  speech  and  traditions  in 
Ireland  by  making  Ireland 
more  sober,  more  industrious, 
and,  above  all,  more  self-reli- 
ant. I  cite  in  illustration  a 
case  even  more  in  point  than 
that  of  the  blacking. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  British  Empire — 
and  indeed  to  the  general  cause 
of  humanity  —  have  just  been 
recognised  by  an  order  of  merit, 
came,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
under  the  influence  of  the 
Gaelic  League ;  and  he  hap- 
pened to  be  reading  in  a  Dublin 
hotel  the  Claidheamh  Solius 
(or  'Sword  of  Light'),  which 
is  the  League's  weekly  paper, 
written  in  both  Irish  and  En- 
glish. One  of  the  waiters, 
noticing  this,  asked  if  he  were 
interested  in  Irish,  and  a  con- 
versation ensued  in  which  the 
waiter  told  my  friend  a  good  deal 
about  the  Craobh  (or  Branch), 
to  which  he  himself  belonged, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  managed.  A  rigid  rule 


excluded  any  member  who  was 
found  to  frequent  public-houses 
or  music-halls.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  this  would  limit 
the  numbers  and  the  sphere  of 
influence.  "Yes,"  said  the 
waiter,  "  we  lost  a  good  many, 
but  we  kept  the  men  we  want. 
We  want  no  one  who  is  not  in 
earnest."  Next  year  my  friend 
was  in  the  same  hotel,  and  the 
same  waiter  came  up  with  a 
smiling  face  to  announce  that 
his  branch  had  established  by 
joint  efforts  a  small  stocking 
factory  in  its  suburb.  My 
friend  inquired  at  shops,  heard 
a  good  account  of  the  wares, 
and  returning  this  year  found 
that  the  industry  practically 
controlled  the  local  market. 
That  is  what  in  one  instance 
came  of  bringing  a  lot  of  young 
people  together  in  the  evenings 
after  work  hours  and  setting 
them  to  learn  Irish.  If  you 
consider  that  they  are  asked 
to  learn  Irish  for  the  love  of 
Ireland,  for  the  honour  of  Ire- 
land— to  join  the  Gaelic  League 
as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  their 
country :  if  you  consider  that 
their  country's  population  is 
dwindling,  its  industries  ebbing 
with  the  population, — the  con- 
nection between  cause  and 
effect  will  not  be  obscure. 

It  is  more  apparent,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  League's  social 
influence.  Pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  Parliament  established 
St  Patrick's  Day  as  a  legal 
holiday  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
League  set  itself  to  secure 
that  the  festival  should  be 
kept  in  a  becoming  manner. 
In  Limerick,  I  believe,  all  pub- 
lic-houses were  closed ;  in  Dub- 
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lin  seventy  per  cent,  and  the 
remainder  were  picketed ;  the 
result  being  that  arrests  for 
drunkenness  were  about  half 
what  they  used  to  be  when  the 
day  was  an  ordinary  work-day. 
In  the  face  of  that,  it  is  hard  to 
quarrel  even  with  the  fanatics 
who  will  hardly  allow  the  gay 
old  drinking-songs  to  be  heard 
at  any  of  the  League's  concerts; 
for  in  plain  truth,  no  temper- 
ance organisation  is  doing  so 
good  work  for  temperance  as 
this  body  which  teaches  its 
members  to  maintain  above 
all  things  the  pride  of  their 
race,  and,  not  less  emphatically, 
to  regard  the  drunkard  as  a 
disgracer  of  his  nationality. 

Take  it  how  you  will,  the 
Oireachtas,  summing  up  and 
symbolising  the  League's 
activities,  after  an  existence 
of  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  is  a  startling  fact  well 
worth  consideration.  As  you 
go  up  O'Connell  Street  from 
Nelson's  Pillar,  nothing  Gaelic 
strikes  your  eye  till  you  reach 
the  League's  offices  with  their 
inscriptions,  denoting  the  home 
of  Connradh  na  Gaedhilge  it- 
self, and  of  the  Ard  Craobh,  or 
central  branch,  of  'An  Claid- 
heamh,'  and  the  '  Iris  Leabhar,' 
or  Gaelic  monthly,  as  well  as 
the  bookshop  where  two  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  Gaelic 
publications  are  sold  annually. 
But  a  little  farther  on  you 
pass  inside  the  railings  of  the 
Rotunda,  and  find  yourself  in  a 
country -looking  crowd  where 
every  second  person  is  speaking 
Irish.  Inside  is  the  big  round 
room,  with  a  stage  at  the  end, 
where  perhaps  a  dancing  com- 
petition is  going  on.  I  saw 


yesterday  the  daughter  of  al- 
most the  only  ancient  Irish 
house  which  to-day  survives  in 
prosperity,  showing  the  steps 
that  she  had  learnt  from  one 
of  the  old  country  dancing- 
masters — venerable  guardians 
of  a  gay  tradition.  Sitting  next 
me  was  a  London  doctor,  who 
had  spoken  Irish  from  his  first 
years  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
and  he  fell  into  talk  with  a 
young  schoolgirl,  —  a  prize- 
winner, as  was  shown  by  the 
medal  that  she  wore  about  her 
neck.  She  answered  in  Irish 
as  fluent  as  his  own  that  she 
had  won  it  for  singing,  and 
another  to  go  with  it  for 
knowledge  of  Irish  history. 
Yet  she  was  a  child  of  fourteen 
from  Dundalk,  a  manufactur- 
ing town  on  the  Ulster  border, 
and  no  one  in  her  home  spoke 
Irish  :  she  had  learnt  what  she 
knew  within  three  years  at  a 
National  school.  When  one 
thought  of  the  figure  which 
the  average  clever  schoolboy 
would  cut  after  three  years' — 
or  six  years' — schooling,  should 
he  be  asked  to  talk  French,  it 
seemed  that  here  was  effective 
education  at  work.  Some- 
where else  in  the  room  a  boy 
from  Armagh  had  a  group  of 
Irish  speakers  about  him, 
amazed  to  see  him  holding 
his  own  in  discourse  through 
the  acquired  language.  It  re- 
vealed itself  as  acquired — not  so 
much  from  accent  as  from  the 
mixture  of  dialect,  southern 
peculiarities  manifesting  them- 
selves through  his  northern 
Gaelic.  Any  such  approach 
to  a  standardisation  of  the 
tongue  is  anathema  to  many 
purists,  who  say,  and  with  jus- 
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tioe,  that  a  real  Irish  speaker 
speaks  always  the  Irish  of  his 
particular  county.  Yet  ac- 
cording as  the  language  be- 
comes more  and  more  used  in 
literature  and  by  persons  who 
travel  from  place  to  place, 
approximation  to  a  common 
standard  of  diction  and  of 
grammar  must  set  in ;  and 
probably  somewhere  in  the 
rooms  at  the  Oireachtas  you 
would  find  one  or  two  of  the 
men  who  are  making  such  a 
result  inevitable.  I  saw,  for 
instance,  Dr  J.  P.  Henry,  who, 
in  the  leisure  left  by  a  practice 
in  Harley  Street,  can  find  time 
to  methodise  and  elucidate 
Irish  grammar ;  and  Father 
Dinneen,  most  copious  of  Irish 
writers  to-day,  whose  diction- 
ary, published  a  year  ago,  gives 
at  least  some  measure  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  current  and 
authorised  Irish. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  utilitarian- 
ism which  I  have  referred  to, 
that  questions  of  grammar  and 
of  usage  occupy  the  mind  of 
Gaelic  Leaguers  by  far  more 
than  any  concern  for  literature 
as  such.  They  will  flock  to 
hear  any  play  in  Irish,  no 
matter  how  it  is  constructed 
or  how  it  is  acted ;  yet  few  of 
them  will  cross  the  street  to 
attend  the  performances  of  the 
Irish  National  Theatre  Com- 
pany, where  plays  that  are 
literature  are  produced  in  Eng- 
lish by  a  company  whose  intel- 
ligence has  been  praised  by  the 
best  critics  of  the  day.  And 
although  the  President  of  the 
League  has  produced  litera- 
ture that  may  rank  not  un- 
fairly with  that  of  Provence's 
leader,  Mistral,  Dr  Hyde  does 


not  seem  to  be  known  to  his 
followers  for  what  he  is  —  a 
writer  of  genius.  Very  prob- 
ably they  would  rather  that  he 
wrote  propagandist  plays  to 
point  out  the  evils  of  emigra- 
tion, instead  of  the  charming 
little  dramatic  fables,  set  with 
fresh  and  limpid  songs,  which 
are  played  indeed  and  listened 
to,  but  apparently  without  any 
adequate  sense  of  their  literary 
merit. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  the  League 
does  not  bestow  criticism  at 
all  on  the  works  of  "An  Cra- 
oibhin  Aoibhinn  "  —  to  give 
him  the  name  by  which  he  is 
known :  it  regards  him  simply 
as  the  man  who  founded  the 
League,  and  who  more  than 
any  other  brought  it  to  its 
present  stature ;  and  whenever 
he  shows  his  face  in  public,  it 
greets  him  with  such  a  welcome 
as  no  other  living  Irishman 
gets  from  any  great  assemblage 
of  his  countrymen.  As  I  saw 
him  at  the  Oireachtas  this 
month,  or  in  London  last  St 
Patrick's  day,  addressing  the 
wildly  cheering  crowd,  first  in 
Gaelic  then  in  English,  draw- 
ing from  them  every  response 
he  sought  for,  setting  them 
laughing,  setting  them  eager 
for  resistance,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  nothing  was  stranger  in  my 
experience  than  his  career.  The 
son  of  an  Irish  parson,  twenty 
years  ago  he  was  a  brilliant 
but  rather  irregular  student  of 
Trinity  College,  showing  his 
eccentricity  chiefly  in  an  odd 
craze  for  the  study  of  what  we 
all  considered  our  obsolete 
tongue.  To-day  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  great  associ- 
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ation,  fifty  thousand  strong, 
with  ramifications  through  the 
whole  British  community,  and 
strongholds  in  Argentina,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  in  New 
York.  It  is  a  singular  result 
to  have  achieved  by  urging 
people  to  take  up  a  difficult 
language,  for  whose  study  no 
machinery  existed. 

A  little  guidance  through 
the  mazes  of  the  Oireachtas 
might  help  an  observer  to 
understand  something  of  the 
means  by  which  the  thing  has 
been  done.  The  League  has 
consistently  recognised  that  if 
you  are  to  educate,  you  must 
interest,  you  must  provide  scope 
for  a  variety  of  ambitions ;  and 
the  first  event  in  connection 
with  the  Oireachtas  illustrates 
a  side  of  its  work  which  is 
pure  play.  A  team  of  famous 
hurlers  from  the  County  Clare 
came  up  to  meet  the  champions 
of  Dublin ;  while  Limerick  sent 
the  pick  of  her  young  men  for 
a  display  of  Gaelic  football.  I 
may  say  at  once  that  the  foot- 
ball seemed  a  poor  and  un- 
developed game.  But  hurley, 
which  was  all  but  obsolete 
throughout  most  of  Ireland,  is 
now  fully  revived — and  well 
worth  reviving  it  was.  It 
bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  hockey  as  racquets  to  lawn 
tennis,  and  merely  as  a  spect- 
acle it  yields  only  to  polo. 
Sureness  of  eye,  power  of  hit- 
ting, speed  of  foot — all  these 
qualities  have  constant  play ; 
and  above  all,  brilliant  and 
dashing  combination  is  the 
soul  of  the  sport.  Those  who 
remember  that  cricket  has  never 
been  popularly  established  in 


Ireland,  and  football  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  will  realise 
how  healthy  this  revival  has 
been. 

But  this  lies  rather  outside 
the  League's  proper  sphere. 
Well  within  that  is  dancing ; 
for  the  usage  is  to  get  your 
young  people  together  in  the 
evening,  teach  them  Irish  for 
an  hour,  and  then  set  them  to  a 
reel.  The  result  has  been  not 
only  recreation,  but  controversy, 
for  dancing  competitions  figure 
largely  in  the  Oireachtas,  and 
no  Munster  man  will  accept 
without  reserve  a  Connaught 
judge's  opinion  of  his  steps. 
Country  folk,  too,  will  tell  you 
that  the  style  of  dancing 
favoured  at  these  competitions 
shows  the  League  to  be  prin- 
cipally a  product  of  town  life  : 
they  say  that  the  steps  show 
traces  of  the  ballet.  This  is  a 
matter  for  experts,  but  part  of 
the  observation  is  sound.  The 
League's  first  hold  at  least  was 
among  the  town  workers,  more 
easily  accessible  to  new  ideas, 
more  easily  assembled  together 
in  winter  nights,  and  more 
thankful  for  recreation.  Yet 
at  the  Oireachtas  you  will  see 
a  great  many  country  people, 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  the 
shrewdest  critics  of  what  is 
going  on — not  without  reason. 
In  almost  every  district  of  Ire- 
land a  Feis  is  now  held  yearly, 
and  the  League's  practice  is 
to  present  the  winners  of  im- 
portant prizes  with  free  passes 
to  the  coming  Oireachtas,  in- 
cluding railway  fare  and  lodg- 
ing allowance.  Thus  the  local 
prize-winners,  no  matter  how 
poor,  may  become  competitors 
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— and  generally  successful  com- 
petitors— at  the  great  festival, 
and  the  would-be  Gaelic  town- 
life  is  brought  into  touch  with 
folk  from  country-sides  which 
are  Gaelic  spontaneously.  But 
in  one  very  important  branch 
the  country  has  no  chance. 
Competitions  between  rival 
choirs  have  grown  into  a  feature 
of  the  movement,  and  heats,  so 
to  say,  are  run  off  during  the 
year,  while  the  finals  are  de- 
cided at  the  Oireachtas.  Those 
who  can  judge  say  that  in  this 
way  the  foundation  is  being 
laid  for  what  does  not  exist  in 
Ireland — a  musically  educated 
public. 

Add  to  these  secondary 
activities  others  hardly  less 
important,  that  are  fostered 
by  recognition  and  reward  at 
the  Oireachtas, — the  collection 
of  folk-lore,  the  study  of  place- 
names,  the  study  of  Irish  his- 
tory from  Irish  sources, — and 
you  have  a  great  range  of 
interest  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  language  and  literature 
itself.  This  central  study  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  often  very 
perfunctory,  yet  there  must  be 
thousands  of  people  now  able 
to  read  an  Irish  book  or  follow 
a  speech  in  Irish  who  a  few 
years  ago  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  possibility.  For  my 
own  part,  and  I  am  a  fair  case 
in  point,  the  reward  seems 
ample  in  the  field  of  interest 
opened  up ;  but  we  all  know 
that  the  principle  at  stake  is 
not  what  grown  -  up  people 
shall  learn,  but  what  shall  be 
taught  to  the  children.  If 
another  generation  grows  up 
as  we  did  (we  who  thought 


ourselves  educated),  ignorant 
of  the  language  and  literature 
and  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try,— it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  Gaelic  League.  The  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  its  propa- 
ganda is  the  attempt  to  make 
Irish  a  part  of  every  curric- 
ulum in  the  schools. 

Let  us  consider  first  how  the 
matter  stands  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  There 
is  one  real  university  in  Ire- 
land, the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  it  owns  a  Professor  of 
Irish,  but  excludes  the  lan- 
guage from  its  honours  courses. 
Practically,  that  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  teach  Irish.  Yet  the 
University  of  Manchester  is 
not  only  founding  a  chair  for 
Celtic  study,  but  establishing 
honours  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects ;  and  two  famous  scholars, 
one  a  Scotsman,  one  a  Ger- 
man, came  over  from  their 
respective  universities  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  to  give 
their  services  freely  for  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a 
school  of  Irish  learning.  The 
Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
which  is  an  examining  body 
like  that  of  London,  recognises 
Irish  as  a  subject  for  examin- 
ation, provides  a  studentship 
in  it,  and  now  even  a  junior 
fellowship.  But  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  founded  originally  to 
be  a  State -controlled  univer- 
sity, give  no  Irish  teaching. 
Neither,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
does  any  school  or  college 
under  Protestant  management 
— except  for  some  not  very 
crowded  classes  at  the  ladies' 
Alexandra  College  in  Dublin. 
Yet,  as  a  Protestant  rector 
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put  it  in  a  very  able  letter 
to  an  Irish  Church  paper,  if 
the  Church  of  Ireland  cannot 
approve  either  the  study  of 
the  Irish  language  or  the  asser- 
tion of  Irish  nationality,  why 
does  it  call  itself  the  Church 
of  Ireland?  Of  the  Catholic 
public  schools,  all  teach  Irish 
more  or  less,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
Nevertheless,  the  subject  is 
increasingly  taken  up  at  the 
State -conducted  Intermediate 
Examinations,  and  increasing 
importance  has  been  given  to 
it,  so  that  it  now  ranks  prac- 
tically on  an  equality  with 
French  and  German. 

But  the  teaching  body  in  Ire- 
land which  wins  the  warmest 
approbation  from  the  League  is 
the  great  lay  order  of  Christian 
Brothers.  Here  it  is  worth  while 
to  collate  opinions.  All  oppon- 
ents of  the  Gaelic  League  de- 
clare that  the  study  of  Irish  is 
a  waste  of  time,  indefensible  in 
an  age  which  demands  effici- 
ency. Per  contra,  I  heard  the 
other  day  a  sermon  in  which 
we,  as  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion, were  urged  to  contribute 
to  Church  schools  because 
extra  expenditure  was  needed 
if  Protestants  were  to  have 
a  chance.  As  it  was,  the 
preacher  said,  whenever  a 
post  fell  vacant,  the  Christian 
Brothers  had  a  lad  ready  with 
special  training  to  fit  him  for 
its  duties,  and  even  employers 
who  would  prefer  a  Protest- 
ant were  forced  to  accept  the 
better  equipped  Catholic.  Other 
testimony  of  the  same  kind 
could  be  cited;  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  argue  that  zeal 


and  success  in  teaching  Irish 
may  exist  along  with  the  will 
and  ability  to  give  a  good 
practical  education. 

But  the  chief  effect  of  the 
League's  work  is  seen  in  the 
National  Schools.  Before  it 
began,  some  1500  children 
were  learning  Irish.  On  the 
31st  December  1903  there  were 
over  93,000  in  the  National 
Schools  alone;  to-day  their 
number  probably  stands  nearer 
120,000.  Add  to  this  the  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  League's  classes,  and  it 
gives  a  probable  total  of  about 
200,000  in  the  younger  genera- 
tion to  whom  the  language 
is  being  taught.  Singularly 
enough,  this  fact  seems  sud- 
denly to  have  burst  upon  the 
authorities  who  control  Irish 
education ;  for  it  was  announced 
the  other  day  that  the  fees 
specially  paid  for  this  study 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Treasury, 
and  devoted  instead  to  instruc- 
tion in  cookery.  The  Gaelic 
League  is  now  asking  whether 
inducements  to  study  Irish 
were  only  offered  as  long  as 
they  were  not  accepted ;  and 
whether  it  is  any  part  of  the 
Treasury's  business  to  say  what 
Irish  children  shall  or  shall 
not  learn.  Fair  warning  of  a 
stand-up  fight  was  given  at  the 
two  great  public  gatherings, — 
of  which  the  more  important 
was  on  the  fourth  night  of  the 
Oireachtas,  when  the  winners  of 
the  literary  competitions  were 
announced,  the  public  oration 
delivered  by  the  chosen  speaker 
of  the  year,  and  the  chosen  poet's 
ode  declaimed  to  the  assembly. 
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The  orator  was  a  priest  from 
the  west,  Father  Macken,  and 
his  oration  on  the  text,  What 
we  should  do  for  Ireland,  was 
largely  a  warning  against  pro- 
vincial divisions.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  observed  that  the 
elder  generation  of  priests  is 
slow  to  accept  these  new  ways, 
and  at  least  one  Catholic 
bishop  insists  that  Catholic 
children  shall  be  taught  their 
catechism  in  English,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  sure  to  emi- 
grate; but  the  younger  clergy 
are  heart  and  soul  in  this 
movement,  and  Irish  is  being 
made  an  obligatory  subject  of 
study  at  Maynooth.  Yet  the 
movement,  though  supported  by 
the  priests,  is  in  no  sense 
controlled  by  them,  except  in 
so  far  as  this,  that  the  exist- 
ing system  of  government  in 
Ireland  gives  every  clergyman 
almost  absolute  power  over  the 
school  in  his  parish, — an  ar- 
rangement for  which  neither 
the  League  nor  any  popular 
body  in  Ireland  is  in  any  way 
responsible.  However,  these 
are  thorny  questions :  the  field 
of  poetry  is  safer.  There,  on 
the  platform,  was  one  of  the 
few  representatives  left  in 
Ireland  of  the  old  country 
poets — Mr  Robert  Weldon,  from 
the  Waterford  mountains,  look- 
ing in  no  way  more  typically 
Gaelic  than  his  name.  One 
would  have  guessed  that  this 
fine  distinguished  -  looking  old 
man,  with  the  spectacles  pushed 
far  down  on  his  well-cut  nose, 
was  some  kind  of  a  professor 
turned  countryman  :  the  look 
of  culture  was  in  a  pleasant  but 
unexpected  harmony  with  the 


decent  plainness  of  his  dress. 
Here  was  no  peasant,  but  a 
yeoman  type,  cultivated  into 
the  scholar  ;  and  his  poetry  was 
no  product  of  an  untutored 
muse,  but  elaborate,  deliberate, 
an  exercise  in  a  well-understood 
and  solidly  established  tradi- 
tion. Taking  it  as  literature, 
it  was  probably  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  most  odes  writ- 
ten for  an  occasion,  and  the 
poet  declaimed  it  admirably — 
reconciling  stress  on  the  intri- 
cate assonances  with  just  ex- 
pression. When  he  ended,  the 
applause  followed ;  but  he  still 
kept  the  platform.  Pushing 
back  the  spectacles  on  his  fore- 
head, with  a  twinkle  lighting 
up  his  eyes,  he  said  that  he 
would  like  just  to  say  a  couple 
of  words,  especially  to  the  ladies. 
And  thereupon  he  launched 
into  a  set  of  verses  (evidently 
much  nearer  his  heart  than  the 
formal  ode)  which  advised  all 
Irish  girls  against  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  "  Shoneen," 
or  Irishman  who  wants  to  pass 
for  English.  The  audience, 
about  half  of  whom  apparently 
followed  all  the  Gaelic  quite 
easily,  marked  his  points  for 
him  with  laughter;  and  so, 
after  a  word  of  apology  for 
the  bard's  traditional  right  of 
satire,  he  sat  down  well  pleased 
— the  most  distinguished  and 
most  characteristic  figure  on 
the  platform,  and  a  revelation 
to  us  of  the  north  who  know 
the  native  speaker  only  as  a 
peasant  living  close  on  the 
starvation  line. 

Yet  even  on  that  line  they 
live  gaily  enough,  and  the  best 
humorous  song  that  I  have 
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ever  heard,  told  —  as  it  was 
sung  that  evening — how  the 
vagrant  labourer  from  Kerry 
cajoled  with  his  soft  "deludher- 
ing"  tongue  the  wealthy  "Pala- 
tine's daughter."  Never  before 
had  I  heard  any  allusion  in 
Irish  literature  to  this  queer 
colony  of  Germans,  brought  in, 
when  Louis  XIV.  drove  them 
out,  to  establish  a  Protestant 
population  in  Ireland,  and 
settled  on  the  best  land  in 
County  Limerick,  where  their 
descendants  remain  to  this 
day,  though  many  an  heiress 
among  them  has  given  in  to 
the  wooing  of  some  Irish  Cath- 
olic neighbour.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  Mr  Clandillon  singing 
this  song,  full  of  the  traditional 
Irish  gaiety — soft,  engaging, 
irresistible,  and  free  from  the 
least  taint  of  vulgarity ;  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  audience  follow 
the  swing  of  his  arm  and  strike 


in  with  the  chorus  to  "The  Fair 
of  Windy  Gap."  For  the  Gaelic 
League  is  almost  too  serious, 
too  fanatical,  too  much  in 
black  earnest.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  only  by  fanaticism,  skilfully 
governed,  that  difficult  things 
can  be  accomplished  by  a 
people;  and  I  have  tried  to 
show  how  great  things  the 
League  has  accomplished. 
But  if  I  set  out  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  and  showed  what 
remains  to  be  done,  what  ob- 
stacles and  what  clogs  remain, 
before  it  and  about  it,  within 
and  without,  imposed  and  in- 
born,— it  would  be  only  too 
evident  that  none  but  fanatics 
would  attempt  the  enterprise, 
and  few  of  '  Maga's '  readers 
would  be  willing  to  credit  that 
it  could  be  attempted  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  the 
League  toiling  away  —  bail  6 
Dhia  ar  an  obair. 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT     METHOD. 


THINGS  OP    FRANCE — A  CHANGED   PRESS THE   NEW   ENTENTE — WHAT   DOES 

IT    MEAN  ? — THE    POLITICS  OP  FEELING —  DIPLOMACY    BY    JOURNALISM 

THE    FARCE    OF   PORTSMOUTH,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE — LA  POLITESSE  ENVEES 
M.   ROOSEVELT — THE    PRESS   IN   PEACE   AND   WAR. 


FOR  an  Englishman  who  has 
not  crossed  the  Channel  for 
some  years,  a  visit  to  France  is 
an  agreeable  surprise.  Where 
once  he  was  greeted  with  sus- 
picion or  insult  he  is  now 
received  as  a  welcome  and 
familiar  guest.  The  old  causes 
of  dissension  are  one  and  all 
forgotten.  Even  "  the  Concen- 
tration Camps,"  which  for  so 
many  years  troubled  the  mis- 
informed conscience  of  France, 
have  fallen  into  oblivion,  and 
"  the  brave  Boers "  must  be 
content  with  giving  their  name 
to  a  useful  sort  of  leather 
gaiter.  The  bitter  spirit  of 
partisanship,  which  formerly 
disturbed  the  Frenchman's 
view  of  England,  is  utterly 
dead,  together  with  the  yellow 
side  -  whiskers,  the  enormous 
pearl  buttons,  and  the  project- 
ing teeth,  which  were  its  dis- 
tinguishing symbols.  It  is  im- 
possible to  discover  in  a  single 
newspaper  the  reference  to  the 
perfide  Albion  which  once  upon 
a  time  never  failed  us.  Neither 
M.  Drumont  nor  M.  Bochefort 
can  now  find  it  in  his  heart  or 
upon  his  pen  to  insult  us,  and 
we  note  with  a  kind  of  sorrow 
that  the  voice  of  TAutorite'  is 
no  longer  the  voice  of  M.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac.  Now,  the 
French  Press,  far  more  versa- 
tile in  tone  and  various  in 
style  than  ours,  echoes  all  the 
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changing  voices  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  at  last  unanimous  in 
its  courtesy  to  England.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  French  of  all  parties  and 
all  sects  take  a  pleasure  in  the 
alliance  which  binds  us  to- 
gether. But,  with  a  perversity 
which  is  easily  intelligible,  we 
cannot  but  confess  an  artistic 
regret  in  the  altered  temper  of 
France.  The  abuse  to  which 
we  were  once  accustomed  was 
so  well  managed,  the  terms  of 
reproach  were  so  cunningly 
selected,  that  we  smiled  far 
more  often  than  we  smarted  at 
our  neighbour's  extravagance. 
However,  knowledge  is  the  be- 
ginning of  moderation ;  to  com- 
prehend is  to  forgive ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  France 
has  done  her  best  to  extend  the 
limits  not  merely  of  her  sym- 
pathy but  of  her  understanding. 
We  have  no  desire  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  the 
Press.  But  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  five  years  in  the  journals 
of  Paris  cannot  be  passed  by 
without  a  record.  There  was 
a  time  when  their  one  object 
was  to  amuse.  It  was  not 
their  aim  to  collect  information 
or  to  mould  opinion.  Such 
politics  as  they  set  before  their 
readers  were  less  the  result  of 
a  reasoned  argument  than  the 
expression  of  a  personal  preju- 
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dice.  They  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  strange  animal, 
the  special  correspondent,  and 
their  news  was  always  second- 
hand and  generally  inaccurate. 
The  journals  of  Paris  in  those 
brave  days  had  many  defi- 
ciencies, but  the  best  of  them 
possessed  one  quality  which 
more  than  atoned  for  all 
their  faults — they  were  always 
entertaining.  Upholding  an 
ideal  that  was  literary  rather 
than  statistical,  they  gave  us 
every  day  little  masterpieces  of 
prose  and  verse.  The '  Journal ' 
of  ten  years  ago  was,  we  believe, 
the  best  paper  that  ever  was 
published.  It  printed  no  news, 
and  its  foreign  politics  were 
the  mere  caprice  of  a  wholly 
ignorant  man.  But  how  good 
it  was !  Though  its  editor  was 
not  a  man  of  letters,  he  had  a 
keen  sense  of  literature,  and  he 
encouraged  the  younger  writers 
of  France  with  wisdom  and 
generosity.  Nor  did  the  '  Jour- 
nal '  stand  alone.  The  '  Echo 
de  Paris,'  largely  daring,  gave 
up  to  the  Vers  Libre  of  the 
Symbolists  columns,  which 
might  have  been  wasted  upon 
the  latest  intelligence.  And  the 
preference  was  justified,  for  it  is 
the  news  of  the  moment  whose 
interest  fades  most  quickly,  and 
a  brief  story  or  a  fantastic  essay 
is  a  far  better  index  of  a  people's 
history  than  the  barren  contro- 
versy of  politicians. 

But  to-day  all  is  changed. 
The  French  have  caught  our 
passion  for  news.  Not  only 
are  they  in  league  with  the 
newspapers  of  London;  they 
have  their  special  correspond- 
ents all  the  world  over,  and 
one — the  '  Matin ' — is  connected 
with  America  by  a  private  wire. 


So,  for  the  first  time,  the 
French  people  is  accurately 
informed  concerning  what 
happens  in  distant  countries, 
and  thus  it  is  better  able  to 
mould  the  policy  and  to  sup- 
port the  Government  of  its 
country.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  its  papers  that  does  not 
reserve  a  space  for  the  news  of 
la  derniere  heure,  and  which  is 
not  as  ambitious  to  forestall  its 
rivals  as  the  most  enterprising 
specimen  of  the  Yellow  Press. 
And  since  the  French  adapt 
themselves  most  readily  to  new 
enterprises,  they  have  imitated 
the  methods  of  England  and 
America  with  surprising  skill. 
Their  special  correspondents, 
necessarily  new  to  the  craft, 
are  surpassed  by  none  of  their 
kind.  "We,  at  any  rate,  can 
show  no  one  comparable  to  M. 
Jules  Huret  for  lightness  of 
touch  and  certainty  of  vision ; 
while  the  war  correspond- 
ent, England's  own  invention, 
needed  but  the  opportunity 
which  Russia  and  Japan  gave 
him  to  show  that  he  flour- 
ished in  the  Boulevards  as 
easily  as  in  Fleet  Street.  The 
result  is,  that  if  you  pick  up 
a  French  newspaper  you  find 
little  in  its  columns  that  Lon- 
don might  not  offer  you.  There 
is  the  same  craze  for  news — 
for  news  at  any  cost  and  about 
anybody.  The  imitation  of 
Paris  may  be  flattering  to  our 
national  pride ;  it  may  help  to 
explain  the  entente  which  unites 
the  two  nations ;  but  those  who 
preferred  the  ancient  gaiety  of 
Paris  to  the  hastily  gathered 
snippets  called  "latest  intelli- 
gence "  cannot  but  regret  the 
change.  It  was  Villemessant's 
ambition  that  the  '  Figaro ' 
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should  represent  the  irrespon- 
sible, witty,  well-fed  Parisian. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
modern  editor  to  assure  the 
Parisian  that  the  Boulevards 
are  not  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  earth.  Villemessant  was 
at  once  more  just  and  more 
logical  than  his  successors.  But 
every  day  the  spirit  of  the 
cosmopolitan  is  encroaching 
upon  the  nations,  uniformity 
appears  a  sacred  virtue,  and 
France  and  England,  the  same 
in  method,  the  same  in  policy, 
appear  to  be  divided  only  by 
fifty  minutes  of  sea -sickness 
and  the  accident  of  language. 

For  since  Brest  and  Ports- 
mouth, France  and  England 
are  the  best  of  friends,  and  you 
will  hear  scarce  a  dissenti- 
ent voice  on  either  side  the 
Channel.  To  us  the  change 
of  temper  is  neither  abrupt  nor 
unexpected.  We  have  always 
cherished  an  admiration  for 
France,  even  when  we  seemed 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  her 
policy.  She  has  taught  us 
many  a  well-remembered  lesson 
in  the  arts  of  life  and  letters. 
We  have  read  her  books  and 
wondered  at  her  pictures  in  the 
very  hour  of  hostility.  Some- 
times, indeed,  Englishmen  have 
forgotten  in  their  love  of 
France  the  loyalty  which  they 
owed  to  their  own  country, 
and  such  men  as  Fox  and 
Hazlitt  carried  a  zeal  for  their 
neighbours  to  the  point  of 
treachery.  But  to  France  the 
friendship  is  new  and  strange. 
Though  she  has  not  disdained 
to  study  our  literature,  she  has 
never  loved  our  country;  and 
five  short  years  ago  England 
still  represented  for  France 
whatever  was  grasping  and 


egoistical.  Whenever  evil 
threatened  the  old  world  or 
the  new,  France  was  perfectly 
certain  that  England  had  a 
hand  in  it, — England,  whose 
unchanging  destiny  it  was  to 
kill  joy  and  trouble  peace. 
Secure  in  this  implacable  error, 
the  French  have  assailed  us  for 
many  years  past  without  fear 
or  hesitation,  so  that  for  them 
the  task  of  rapprochement  was 
far  more  difficult  than  for  us. 
But  to  know  all  is  to  recognise 
that  there  is  nothing  to  pardon, 
and  England  no  longer  appears 
to  the  eyes  that  look  out  from 
Calais  a  savage  and  ill-condi- 
tioned country.  The  gruesome 
monster,  who  never  took  a  giant 
pipe  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  save  to  murmur  "  Times 
is  money,"  has  faded  from  the 
mind  of  France,  and  the  image 
is  not  likely  to  be  recaptured. 
And  if  nothing  comes  of  our  new 
entente  but  an  end  to  the  misun- 
derstandings of  many  years,  it 
will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
The  wisdom  of  the  King,  to 
whose  courage  and  tact  our 
new  friendship  with  'France  is 
mainly  due,  and  who  proved 
two  years  ago  in  Paris  that 
the  most  stubborn  feud  might 
yield  to  a  gracious  amiability, 
has  already  been  acclaimed,  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  chime 
with  the  chorus.  Of  the  heroic 
enthusiasm  which  came  from 
Brest  to  Portsmouth,  and 
caught  up  French  and  English 
alike,  no  fresh  word  may  be 
uttered.  We  can  but  welcome 
an  alliance  which  may  help  to 
guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But  in  the  moment  of  triumph 
it  is  as  well  not  to  exaggerate 
our  achievement,  and  to  ask  in 
all  sincerity  what  does  the  new 
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entente  mean  to  England  and 
to  France.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  amenity,  its  value  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It 
is  far  more  agreeable  to  live 
on  good  terms  than  on  evil 
with  our  nearest  neighbour. 
At  last  France  and  England 
are  well  enough  acquainted  to 
take  their  pleasures  in  common, 
and  to  profit  by  a  commercial 
interchange.  The  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  no  doubt,  rivals  Bond 
Street  in  satisfaction,  and  there 
is  no  one,  either  French  or  Eng- 
lish, who  will  not  cross  the 
Channel  with  a  livelier  sym- 
pathy and  a  more  comfortable 
mind  than  heretofore.  But  we 
need  not  incur  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  will  be  inevitable,  if 
we  attach  too  great  an  import- 
ance to  what  is,  after  all,  noth- 
ing else  than  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  private  friendship. 

The  politics  of  feeling  are 
seldom  permanent,  and  often 
misleading.  A  sudden  out- 
burst of  sentiment  may  distort 
the  truth,  or  wrap  the  common- 
est object  in  an  atmosphere  of 
romance.  A  few  days  before 
French  and  English  met  at 
Brest,  the  whole  of  France  was 
bending  her  knee  before  the 
shrine  of  Paul  Jones,  whose 
ashes  have  been  sent  back  to 
America.  She  did  not  ask  who 
Paul  Jones  was,  or  what  he 
achieved.  She  was  content  to 
accept  the  value  which  the 
newspapers  put  upon  him,  and 
to  believe  for  the  moment  that 
he  was  a  valiant  hero,  the 
saviour  of  his  country,  and  the 
founder  of  the  American  navy. 
So  she  permitted  his  bones  to 
enter  the  Invalides,  and  she 
paid  what  is  left  of  him  the 
highest  honour  she  could.  And 


had  her  wisdom  got  the  better 
of  her  feelings,  she  might  have 
discovered  that  Paul  Jones 
was  no  better  than  a  buccaneer, 
who  would  have  been  far  more 
honest  had  he  flown  the  black 
flag,  and  plundered  whatever 
craft  he  met.  Few  men  have 
ever  been  so  thickly  cloaked  in 
fancy  dress.  His  name  was 
not  Jones ;  he  was  not  an 
American ;  he  was  a  fearless 
marauder,  not  a  leader  of  men ; 
and  he  founded  nothing  of 
greater  consequence  than  his 
own  fortune.  His  exploits  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland  were  the 
exploits  of  a  burglar,  and  they 
failed;  he  cared  so  little  for 
the  cause  he  espoused  that  he 
was  as  ready  to  fight  for 
Robespierre  as  he  had  been  to 
accept  the  favour  of  Louis  XVI. 
But  France,  carried  away  by 
her  feeling,  saw  a  hero  in  the 
ruffian,  and  once  more  illus- 
trated the  danger  of  mixing  up 
sentiment  with  public  affairs. 
In  this  instance  no  harm  was 
done.  It  is  not  of  the  smallest 
consequence  where  the  ashes  of 
Paul  Jones  are  laid,  or  what 
opinion  is  held  concerning  his 
exploits.  Nevertheless,  the 
enthusiasm  which  his  vague 
memory  evoked  is  character- 
istic, and  we  must  not  look 
with  too  grave  an  eye  upon 
an  attachment  in  which  the 
heart  is  more  deeply  engaged 
than  the  head.  The  inter- 
change of  vows,  the  swapping 
of  hats,  the  emptying  of  beer- 
pots,  the  chanting  of  national 
anthems,  all  take  their  part  in 
the  drama  of  friendship.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  com- 
munity of  interest  is  of  greater 
account  than  them  all,  and  if 
France  and  England  play  a 
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strong  hand  together  in  the 
Conference  which  will  presently 
discuss  the  affairs  of  Morocco, 
it  will  do  more  to  strengthen 
our  alliance  than  the  friendly 
meetings  of  many  squadrons. 

There  was,  however,  one 
element  in  the  Portsmouth 
fetes  which  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. They  have  introduced 
a  new  character  into  English 
diplomacy.  The  man  in  the 
street  has  been  permitted  to 
do  his  best  to  affect  the  fate 
of  nations,  and  thus  democracy 
has  advanced  another  step  in 
her  triumphal  progress.  Time 
was  when  diplomacy  was  the 
most  silent  of  the  arts.  Repre- 
sentatives of  rival  States  met 
in  secret,  and  in  secret  dis- 
cussed the  grave  affairs  of 
which  none  but  they  and  their 
masters  had  cognisance.  Now 
and  again  a  too  pushing  jour- 
nalist waylaid  a  document,  as 
did  Blowitz  at  Berlin;  but 
breaches  of  confidence  were 
rare,  and  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  deliberations 
until  their  result  was  officially 
announced.  This  method  of 
procedure  was  at  once  digni- 
fied and  practical,  and  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  the  people 
is  attempting  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  diplomacy.  But 
so  long  as  the  French  Squadron 
was  in  English  waters,  the 
Press  and  the  sailors  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  At  rare 
intervals,  it  is  true,  the  dis- 
cussion was  carried  to  a  higher 
level ;  but  statesmen  were  easily 
eclipsed  by  the  crowd,  and  the 
journalists  had  their  own  way. 
Portsmouth,  indeed,  was  the 
paradise  of  the  special  corre- 
spondent, for  whose  benefit  it 
seems  that  all  the  pageants 


of  war  and  peace  are  arranged. 
He  made  of  the  occasion  what 
he  would;  and  if  he  heard 
cheers  where  there  were  no 
cheers,  if  he  overcharged  his 
account  with  a  too  ready  en- 
thusiasm, he  did  but  act  after 
his  kind,  and,  fortunately,  he 
was  powerless  to  do  harm. 

At  the  other  Portsmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  journalist's 
opportunity  was  greater  and 
more  hazardous.  In  England 
we  knew  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  meeting  before 
Admiral  Caillard  set  sail.  The 
representatives  of  Japan  and 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
met  in  America  to  perform  a 
delicate  and  uncertain  task. 
Their  decision,  had  they  arrived 
at  one,  would  have  affected  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  many 
thousands,  and  one  might  have 
thought  that  dignity  and  sin- 
cerity should  have  been  the 
essence  of  their  proceedings. 
Unfortunately,  the  dignity  and 
sincerity  have  been  all  on  one 
side.  The  demeanour  of  the  Jap- 
anese has  been  beyond  praise. 
They  have  shown  in  the  Coun- 
cil the  same  energy,  the  same 
reticence,  which  they  have 
hitherto  displayed  in  the 
field.  They  have  gravely  at- 
tended to  the  serious  question 
of  peace,  which  brought  them 
to  Portsmouth,  without  at- 
tempting to  win  over  to  their 
side  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  Russia  and  Japan  are 
allowed  to  meet  unnoticed. 
When  they  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth they  found  120  special 
correspondents  waiting  for 
them.  Baron  Komura  was  by 
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no  means  abashed  at  this 
galaxy  of  talent.  He  treated 
the  correspondents  with  the 
same  indifference  wherewith 
their  colleagues  have  been 
treated  in  Manchuria.  He 
told  them  nothing,  and  he 
asked  nothing  of  their  favour. 
M.  Witte  took  another  course. 
He  seemed  to  regard  the  Con- 
ference in  the  spirit  of  farce. 
Peace  with  Japan  appeared  to 
be  not  so  much  his  object  as 
a  friendly  understanding  with 
America.  No  sooner  had  this 
representative  of  a  stiff-necked 
bureaucracy,  which  refuses  to 
recognise  the  mere  existence  of 
the  people,  set  foot  on  American 
soil,  than  he  became  the  wildest 
democrat  of  them  all.  With  a 
gesture,  which  has  no  doubt 
endeared  him  for  ever  to  Mr 
Chesterton,  he  kissed  a  railway 
guard  soon  after  his  arrival. 
It  was  an  intrepid  achievement, 
and  within  an  hour  the  news 
of  it  had  travelled  over  a 
thousand  wires  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  We 
can  find  only  one  objection  to 
it — its  brilliance  made  an  anti- 
climax inevitable.  He  kissed  a 
railway  guard  !  These  burning 
words  should  be  graven  on  the 
tomb  of  M.  Witte,  when — at  a 
far  distant  date,  we  trust — the 
common  doom  overtakes  him. 
He,  the  aristocratic  servant  of 
the  Czar,  the  contemner  of 
democracy,  the  stern  enemy  of 
the  people,  kissed  a  railway 
guard!  To  say  that  it  won 
him  an  instant  popularity  is 
to  understate  the  truth.  In 
a  minute  the  evil  influence  of 
Count  Cassini  was  forgotten. 
In  that  one  kiss  the  memory  of 
Russia's  sufferings  faded  away, 
of  the  people  mown  down  in 


the  street,  of  the  hard-hearted 
Grand  Dukes.  But  M.  Witte 
had  made  his  own  task  doubly 
difficult.  What  could  he  do 
to  sustain  his  reputation  ?  To 
sit  in  his  shirt -sleeves  was  a 
happy  thought.  Still  happier 
was  it  to  visit  the  East  Side 
without  detectives.  To  give 
away  the  secrets  of  a  confiden- 
tial discussion  to  the  Press 
might  have  made  the  fortune 
of  a  less  skilful  diplomatist. 
But  the  guard  had  already  been 
kissed,  and  M.  Witte  must  ever 
rest  upon  his  laurels. 

In  all  these  antics  Baron 
Komura  could  take  no  part, 
and  he  still  more  desperately 
injured  his  chances  of  success 
by  insisting  that  the  discus- 
sions which  take  place  between 
himself  and  M.  Witte  should 
be  private  and  unreported. 
For,  if  we  may  believe  the  120 
special  correspondents,  "  suc- 
cess "  is  to  be  found  not  in  a 
lasting  peace,  but  in  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Press.  It  is 
clear  that  Russia  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt  as  to  her 
mission.  At  all  costs  she 
would  win  the  favour  of 
America,  even  if  she  were 
compelled  to  violate  her  oath 
of  secrecy  by  the  way;  and  the 
dignity  of  Japan  gave  to  M. 
Witte  and  his  colleagues  an 
obvious  advantage.  The  Jap- 
anese, says  an  eminent  news- 
paper, "have  for  the  moment 
checked,  or  diverted,  or  dimin- 
ished that  full  current  of 
American  sympathy  which  till 
last  week  flowed  steadily  on  in 
one  free  channel  all  the  way 
to  Japan  herself.  There  are 
here  about  120  Press  representa- 
tives, of  whom  perhaps  100  are 
for  American  journals.  With 
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scarce  an  exception  they  were, 
when  they  came,  pro- Japanese. 
To-day,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion, they  have  come  under 
Russian  influences — not  wholly, 
of  course,  but  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Nine-tenths  of  the  news 
they  have  been  able  to  send 
has  come  from  Russian  sources. 
Is  it  strange  that  their  feeling 
towards  Russia  is  kindlier  than 
before?"  We  quote  this  amazing 
pronouncement  in  humble  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  frank  confes- 
sion, which  reveals  the  vices  of 
the  special  correspondent  in  far 
clearer  terms  than  the  harshest 
critic  would  dare  to  use.  "When 
the  Press  representatives  went 
to  Portsmouth,  they  were  one 
and  all  pro-Japanese.  But  the 
Japanese  refused  to  give  them 
the  news  to  which  they  be- 
lieved themselves  entitled, 
while  the  Russians  broke  a 
solemn  pledge  rather  than 
disappoint  them.  And  the 
Press  representatives  soon  en- 
tertained a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards their  benefactors.  Was 
ever  a  more  monstrous  bargain 
hinted  at?  Truth  and  honour 
are  as  nothing.  You  give  me 
news,  says  the  correspondent, 
and  I  will  sing  your  praises. 
Withhold  news  from  me,  and  I 
will  transfer  the  sympathy  I  feel 
for  you  to  the  other  side.  We 
cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the 
cynicism  which  thus  admits 
us  to  the  innermost  secrets  of 
journalism,  and  our  readers 
will  share  our  surprise  when 
we  remind  them  that  the  pass- 
age we  have  cited  is  taken  not 
from  a  flagrant  example  of 
America's  Yellow  Press,  but 
from  the  stately  columns  of 
our  own  'Times.' 

And  yet,  in   spite   of   'The 


Times' '      heavy     admonition, 
Japan   is   in   the   right   of  it. 
Baron  Komura  did  not  go  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
merely   to   hear    the   applause 
of    120   Press   representatives. 
Even   if    the    120   insult   him 
with  one  voice,  it  cannot  injure 
his  cause,  since  peace  or  war 
is   decided,  not   by  the  news- 
papers, but  by  the  ministers  of 
Russia  and  Japan.     Diplomacy 
by  journalism  is  at  present  no 
more  than  a  vain  dream,  and 
until    the    dream    becomes    a 
reality   we    need    not    trouble 
our  heads  about  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  by  the  confession  of 
the  most  distinguished  among 
them,    give     their     sympathy 
where   they   find    their    news. 
Meanwhile,  the  Japanese,  un- 
deterred by  pressure  from  out- 
side, are  upholding  the  interests 
of  their  country,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  in  the  last  resort 
M.   Witte's   patronage  of   the 
Press  should  win  him  a  single 
point.     But  there  is  one  warn- 
ing which  all  nations  may  take 
from  the  proceedings  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire :  never 
hold  a  Congress  upon  American 
soil.     A  country  which  cannot 
protect    two    august    plenipo- 
tentiaries from  the  unwelcome 
attention  of  120  "representa- 
tives of  the  Press  "  is  no  place 
for    a    diplomatic    conference. 
When,  more  than'  thirty  years 
ago,  a  Congress  met  at  Berlin, 
the  whole  of  Europe  had  an 
interest  in  the  result.     But  the 
members  of  the  Congress  were 
permitted    to    do    their   duty 
without  blackmail  or  scandal, 
and  M.  de  Blowitz's  escapade 
was    the    only    blot    upon     a 
perfectly  dignified  proceeding. 
However,  the  last  strongholds 
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are  surrendering  one  by  one, 
and  to-day  not  even  ambassa- 
dors can  exclude  the  encroach- 
ing enemy  from  their  walls.  In 
old  times  a  frivolous  crowd  of 
courtiers  gave  an  air  of  gaiety 
to  the  deliberations  of  states- 
men, and  while  they  relieved 
the  tedium  of  discussion,  they 
were  incapable  of  surprising 
secrets  or  of  betraying  their 
friends.  "Le  Congres  ne 
marche  pas,"  said  the  Prince 
de  Ligne  at  Vienna,  "  il  danse." 
And  is  it  not  a  thousand  times 
better  to  dance  than  to  listen 
at  doors  or  to  hang  upon  the 
indiscretions  of  a  secretary? 

M.  Witte,  though  trained  in 
the  strictest  school  of  diplom- 
acy, does  not  assume  the  digni- 
fied attitude  of  Baron  Komura. 
From  the  very  beginning  he 
has  made  what  use  he  might 
of  the  120  Press  representa- 
tives. He  has  encouraged  them 
to  play  his  own  game  of  bluff, 
and  they  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  picking  up  the  rules.  In 
the  first  place,  they  announced 
to  the  whole  world,  "  on  the 
highest  authority,"  that  Russia 
would  neither  pay  a  kopeck 
nor  cede  an  inch  of  territory. 
If  this  were  true,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  M.  Witte  crossed 
the  Atlantic — unless,  indeed,  he 
wished  to  pay  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  Mr  Roosevelt,  who, 
by  inviting  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  America,  has  stolen 
a  long  march  upon  William  IL, 
his  one  and  only  rival.  For 
if  Russia  declines  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  beaten,  then  she 
will  assuredly  obtain  no  peace 
at  the  hands  of  Japan ;  and  if 
she  wants  no  peace,  she  might 
as  well  have  kept  her  repre- 
sentatives at  home.  In  truth, 


if  M.  Witte  is  not  using  the 
Press  to  conceal  his  real  pur- 
pose, the  Conference  of  Ports- 
mouth will  end,  as  it  began,  in 
farce.  One  thing  is  perfectly 
certain,  which  is,  that  Japan 
will  sacrifice  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages she  has  gained  for  the 
sake  of  a  premature  peace. 
Russia  is  beaten  by  land  and 
at  sea ;  her  Baltic  fleet,  which 
was  to  retrieve  the  disasters 
of  her  army,  is  destroyed ; 
and  Japan,  strong  in  the  skill 
and  courage  of  her  soldiers, 
strong  in  the  support  and  affec- 
tion of  her  people,  has  no 
motive  to  sign  a  peace,  except 
upon  her  own  terms. 

But  the  Conference  at  Ports- 
mouth has  not  been  held  in 
vain.  It  has  proved  that  the 
old  world  may  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  the  gratification  of 
Mr  Roosevelt's  vanity,  and 
it  has  raised  the  question 
once  again  of  the  part  which 
the  Press  should  play  in  peace 
and  war.  During  the  last  half 
century  the  power  of  the  news- 
paper has  enormously  in- 
creased, and  it  is  as  well  that, 
from  time  to  time,  we  should 
realise  the  risks  that  we  are 
running.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
Press  was  the  servant  of  the 
people.  It  sold  the  news  which 
it  collected,  and  was  content. 
Now  it  aspires  to  be  our  master, 
and,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
openly  boasts  that  it  will 
favour  those  who  give  it  in- 
formation. Japan,  then,  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  for  ex- 
cluding war  correspondents 
from  her  camps,  and  for  for- 
bidding her  journalists  at  home 
to  give  any  other  than  official 
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news.  She  has  shown  that  war 
may  be  conducted  without  the 
intervention  of  inexperienced 
reporters  and  the  other  camp- 
followers  of  falsehood.  And 
she  has  spared  her  soldiers  the 
risk  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
enemy  through  information 
supplied  by  her  own  journal- 
ists. Of  Japan's  wisdom  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  would  be 
better  that  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  should  perish  for 
lack  of  copy  than  that  one  sol- 
dier should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  through  informa- 
tion hastily  gathered  and  in- 
discreetly printed.  The  Russ- 
ians, in  their  desire  to  be  the 
friends  of  all  men,  have  not 
matched  the  Japanese  in  dis- 
cretion. The  disposition  of 
their  army  in  Manchuria,  its 
strength  and  its  weakness, 
have  recently  been  described 
by  a  French  correspondent 
with  a  minuteness  that  was 
surely  of  the  greatest  service 
to  Japan,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  wickedness  of 
such  outspoken  criticism.  "War- 
fare is  not  a  game  of  cricket. 
It  is  a  serious  pursuit,  upon 
which  depend  the  lives  of  men 
and  the  existence  of  empires. 
What,  then,  shall  we  say  of 
the  levity,  the  curiosity,  or  the 
greed  of  those  who,  for  the 
sake  of  an  exclusive  telegram, 
will  endanger  the  lives  of  their 
fellows  and  the  supremacy  of 
their  fatherland? 

The  warning  which  we  re- 
ceived in  South  Africa  should 
range  us  upon  the  side  of 
Japan.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  hold  a  strong  opinion ;  we 
must  insist  that,  if  ever  we  go 
to  war  again,  the  Government 
shall  safeguard  our  soldiers  by 


legislation.  With  one  voice 
the  country  is  demanding  a 
reformed  army.  That  army 
will  be  of  small  profit  to  us  if 
our  journals  inform  the  enemy 
how  large  it  is,  and  where  it 
may  be  most  readily  surprised. 
To  legislate  in  a  hurry  upon 
so  grave  a  question  will  not  be 
easy,  and  we  trust  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  will  be 
found  disinterested  enough  to 
press  it  consistently  upon  our 
Ministers.  It  will  not  be  a 
popular  enterprise,  for  the 
journals  have  a  simple  method 
of  revenge  upon  those  who 
would  curtail  their  privileges. 
But  we  are  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  the  example  of 
Japan  has  not  been  set  in  vain, 
and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  the  wiser  of  our  journals 
will  act  in  good  faith,  when 
once  their  editors  understand 
the  impending  danger. 

Not  long  since  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  called  attention  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  this  risk 
of  disseminating  news  in  time 
of  war,  but  his  warning  fell 
upon  deaf  ears.  Lord  Selborne, 
admitting  that  the  problem 
was  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
declared  that  it  could  only  be 
solved  with  the  collaboration 
of  the  Press.  We  might  just  as 
well  undertake  a  revision  of  our 
criminal  law  on  the  advice  of 
the  professional  housebreaker. 
If  penalties  are  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  Press,  the  Govern- 
ment must  discover  those 
which  it  deems  suitable,  and 
not  ask  the  possible  culprit 
what  punishment  he  would 
prefer.  Moreover,  the  case 
against  the  journals  is  over- 
whelming. Ever  since  the 
Napoleonic  wars  our  British 
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armies  have  suffered  from  the 
recklessness  of  the  Press. 
They  have  been  forced  to 
meet  not  only  the  open  enemy 
in  the  field  but  the  subtler 
foe  of  curiosity  at  home. 
The  examples  of  indiscretion, 
collected  with  praiseworthy 
candour  by  '  The  Times,' 
itself  an  old  offender,  should 
make  us  blush  for  our  news- 
papers. Nelson  and  Welling- 
ton were  both  victims,  and 
had  the  Press  had  its  way 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  would 
never  have  been  fought.  In 
a  letter  written  in  September 
1805,  Nelson  urged  that  the 
publisher  of  'The  Gibraltar 
Gazette'  should  be  forbidden 
to  mention  his  force.  "I 
much  fear,"  said  he,  "that  if 
the  enemy  know  of  our  in- 
creased numbers,  we  shall 
never  see  them  out  of  Cadiz." 
But  the  harm  was  done, — 
'The  Gibraltar  Gazette'  had 
babbled;  and  but  for  the  per- 
emptory orders  of  Napoleon, 
the  French  Admiral  would  not 
have  risked  the  battle.  Wel- 
lington complained  yet  more 
bitterly  and  with  better  reason. 
While  he  was  fighting  in  the 
Peninsula  he  sent  a  newspaper 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  which  gave 
an  account  of  his  works,  "  the 
number  of  men  and  guns  in 
each,  and  for  what  purpose 
constructed."  Lord  Liverpool 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
a  sufficiently  grave  view  of 
the  outrage,  and  Wellington 
protested  again  with  some 
scorn.  "  It  may  be  very 
right,"  said  he,  "to  give  the 
British  public  this  informa- 
tion ;  but  if  they  choose  to 
have  it,  they  ought  to  know 
the  price  they  pay  for  it,  and 


the  advantages  it  gives  to  the 
enemy  in  all  their  operations." 
That  is  excellent  sense.  If 
the  people  insists  upon  news 
to  which  it  has  no  right,  let 
it  know  what  it  pays  in  blood 
and  money  for  the  ill-omened 
privilege. 

In  Wellington's  time  jour- 
nalism, as  we  know  it  to- 
day, did  not  exist,  and  he 
never  knew  its  full  possibilities 
of  evil.  It  was  the  Crimean 
War  which  first  discovered  the 
danger  in  all  its  naked  horror. 
Sebastopol  was  fortified  in 
obedience  to  the  French  and 
English  Press,  and  all  the 
hardships  of  that  heroic  siege 
may  be  put  down  to  the  levity 
of  newspapers.  But  it  is  idle 
to  multiply  examples.  At 
Sedan,  as  in  South  Africa, 
there  is  the  same  story  to  tell 
of  recklessness  and  indiscretion. 
Blood  is  spilt  and  lives  are 
wantonly  sacrificed  for  this 
miserable  itch  of  curiosity. 
The  aid  of  telegraphy  has 
increased  the  danger  twenty- 
fold,  and  we  trust  that  when 
the  affairs  of  the  army  are 
next  considered  by  Parliament, 
our  soldiers  will  be  protected 
against  the  well-meant  treach- 
ery of  our  journals.  As  we 
have  said,  the  example  of  Japan 
is  of  first-rate  importance.  In 
war,  as  in  peace,  she  has  de- 
fended herself  against  babblers 
and  eavesdroppers.  And  nobly 
is  she  justifed  of  her  caution. 
At  Portsmouth  she  has  saved 
herself  from  a  farce ;  in  Man- 
churia her  wisdom  has  avoided 
a  tragedy.  It  is  not  enough 
to  praise  her  prudence  and 
fortitude.  Let  us  take  cour- 
age ourselves  and  follow  her 
example. 
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LORD  CURZON,  LORD  KITCHENER,  AND  MR  BRODRICK. 


ECCE  ITERUM — we  are  not 
referring  to  Crispinus,  but 
only  to  Mr  Brodrick,  who  has 
appeared  a  second  time  in  his 
favourite  r6le  of  Army  Re- 
former. This  time  his  field  of 
action  is  in  India.  At  the 
instance  of  Lord  Kitchener  the 
Governor  -  General  -  in-  Council 
has  been  summarily  overruled, 
and  a  serious,  and,  as  we  believe, 
dangerous  change  made  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Indian 
Government.  The  indifference 
with  which  the  matter  has 
been  passed  by  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  almost 
equalled  by  the  perfunctory 
consideration  given  to  it  by 
most  of  the  public  journals  in 
this  country.  This  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at.  Lord 
Kitchener's  is  a  name  to  con- 
jure by ;  and  to  understand 
the  effect  of  Mr  Brodrick's 
reforms,  one  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Government  of  India  and 
its  working.  Notwithstanding 
Lord  Curzon's  resignation  we 
cannot,  however,  regard  the 
question  as  finally  disposed  of. 
It  is  sure  to  be  opened  up  again 
before  long.  It  may  be  useful, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  case  to 
our  readers  as  fully  and  clearly 
as  our  space  will  permit. 

The  correspondence  as  laid 
originally  before  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  contains  the  follow- 
ing papers :  (1)  The  despatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  the  Governor- General 
of  India  in  Council,  dated  De- 
cember 2,  1904,  which  is  put 


forward  as  originating  the  con- 
troversy. (2)  The  reply  of  the 
Government  of  India,  dated 
March  23,  1905.  (3)  A  minute 
by  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  dated  January 
1,  1905,  in  which  Lord  Kitch- 
ener narrates  his  griefs  and 
sets  forth  his  proposals.  (4)  A 
minute  by  the  Military  Member 
of  Council,  Major-General  Sir 
E.  R.  Elles,  dated  January  24, 
1905,  answering  Lord  Kitchener. 
(5)  A  minute  by  Lord  Curzon, 
dated  February  6,  1905,  con- 
demning Lord  Kitchener's 
scheme.  (6)  A  minute  of  dis- 
sent by  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  expressing  his 
disagreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  letter,  of  March 
23,  1905.  (7)  The  Secretary 
of  State's  orders,  dated  May 
31,  1905,  giving  the  decision  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  case.  To  these  have  now 
been  added  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  appointed  in  May 
last,  at  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  presided. 

We  are  asked,  we  can 
hardly  be  expected,  in  the  face 
of  Lord  Bath's  statement  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  first  of 
August  and  of  the  telegraphic 
correspondence  between  Lord 
Curzon  and  Mr  Brodrick  re- 
cently made  public,  to  believe 
that  the  question  was  raised 
for  discussion  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  his  own  motion, 
on  December  2,  1904.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  connect  it 
with  the  correspondence  which 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  Supply  and  Trans- 
port Corps  from  the  Military 
Department  of  the  Government 
to  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  become  aware 
by  an  incidental  disclosure 
in  this  correspondence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Government  of 
India  to  have  fully  prepared 
for  mobilising  the  four  divi- 
sions which  until  recently 
have  been  accepted,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, as  the  force  to  be  held 
ready  for  an  emergency  on  the 
North- West  frontier  of  India. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  failure 
is  due  to  a  system  of  "dual 
control,"  which  Mr  Brodrick 
assumes  to  have  existed  hitherto 
in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Army.  It  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  fin- 
ancial reasons  alone  prevented 
the  full  preparations  for  mobil- 
ising these  four  divisions.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
knew  this  better  than  any 
one  else,  and  was  responsible 
for  it.  (See  Sir  E.  E.  Elles's 
Minute  of  January  24,  para- 
graphs 2,  3,  4,  &c.)  To  bring 
it  up  now,  as  if  it  were  a  Idches 
on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India  due  to  organic  defects 
in  the  administration,  is  not 
quite  ingenuous. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  "  initiating " 
despatch  of  December  2,  1904, 
in  the  light  of  the  correspond- 
ence now  published,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  moved 
to  action  not  by  these  or  any 
original  discoveries,  but  by 
some  motive  power  in  the  back- 
ground. Lord  Kitchener,  it 
appears  (Commander-in-Chief's 


Minute  of  1st  January  1905, 
paragraph  26),  had  scarcely 
taken  up  his  office  in  India 
before  he  made  proposals  for 
reorganising  the  system  of 
army  administration.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
proposals,  as  well  as  a  re- 
vised minute  which  he  wrote 
in  April  1904,  were  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  if  not 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council.  It  is  rumoured, 
moreover,  that  while  Lord 
Curzon  was  in  England  in 
1904,  trusted  agents  of  Lord 
Kitchener  were  pressing  his 
views  on  army  questions  on 
Mr  Brodrick  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government ;  and 
the  Press,  which  repeatedly 
announced  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  intention  to  resign  un- 
less he  got  his  own  way,  was 
utilised  for  the  same  purpose. 
Hence  we  find  Mr  Brodrick, 
in  this  despatch  which  pur- 
ports to  ask  the  Government 
of  India  to  review  the  present 
system,  begging  the  question 
at  issue,  and  assuming  from 
the  outset  that  the  Indian 
organisation  involved  dual  con- 
trol, and  was  bad. 

Readers  of  '  Maga '  will  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of 
the  Government  of  India  to 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
issues  in  the  controversy  from 
the  able  article  by  Mr  G. 
Forrest  in  our  number  for 
August.  They  will  have  ob- 
served that  in  the  Military 
Department  the  system  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  any  other 
department  of  the  Government. 
The  Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil  is  the  supreme  authority  in 
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all.  For  convenience  of  busi- 
ness the  work  is  distributed 
among  the  Members  of  Council. 
The  Viceroy  takes  the  Foreign 
Office  portfolio.  A  nother  mem- 
ber takes  the  Financial  work. 
Another  the  Home  Office.  An- 
other the  Public  Works,  and  so 
on.  Finally  the  Military  Mem- 
ber, who  has  always  been  a 
soldier,  takes  charge  of  matters 
connected  with  the  Army.  But 
there  is  another  Extraordinary 
Member  of  the  Council,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  who  hitherto 
has  had  no  special  department 
assigned  to  him.  He  is  the 
executive  head  of  the  Army, 
and  his  position  on  the  Council 
has  been  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  military 
matters  and  of  adding  to  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  than  for 
the  despatch  of  any  particular 
business. 

It  is  impossible,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attempt,  to  bring 
every  detail  of  the  administra- 
tion before  the  whole  Council. 
Hence  it  follows  that  each 
member  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, the  Military  Member 
as  well  as  the  others,  must 
dispose  of  many  smaller  ques- 
tions and  matters  of  routine. 
But  he  does  this  not  of  his  own 
authority,  but  as  representing 
the  Government  of  India.  There 
are  sufficient  safeguards  against 
any  misuse  of  this  power.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Secretary  in 
each  department  is  not  the 
secretary  to  the  member  in 
charge,  but  the  secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  in 
that  capacity  has  direct  access 
to  the  Governor-General,  upon 
whom  he  waits  once  a -week, 


and  to  whose  notice  he  is  bound 
to  bring  any  order  or  matter 
which  he  thinks  requires  con- 
sideration. In  addition  to  this 
safeguard  there  are  rules  of 
practice  which  ensure  that 
the  heads  of  Provinces  shall 
not  be  overridden  without  the 
Governor-General's  concurrence. 
Every  Governor,  Lieutenant  - 
Governor,  and  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, moreover,  and  a  fortiori 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  has 
immediate  access  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General by  letter,  or,  if 
possible,  by  word  of  mouth, — 
a  privilege  which,  so  far  as  the 
heads  of  Provinces  are  con- 
cerned, is  freely  exercised.  If 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
is  constantly  with  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  sits  on  the 
Council,  does  not  communicate 
freely  with  his  Excellency  when 
he  thinks  his  work  is  delayed 
or  impeded  in  the  departments 
of  the  Government  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  it  is  entirely  his 
own  fault.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  relation  of  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  to  the 
Governor -General  -  in  -  Council 
has  been  hitherto  identical  with 
that  of  any  of  the  Provincial 
Governors  to  the  same  supreme 
authority — with  this  difference, 
however,  that  he  is  given  a 
seat  on  the  Council,  and  can 
speak  and  vote  in  support  of 
his  own  proposals,  which  none 
of  them  can  do. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are 
the  faults  which  Lord  Kit- 
chener finds  in  the  system  he 
has  found  existing  in  India, 
and  what  is  the  organisation 
he  proposes  to  substitute  for  it. 
The  bugbear  of  "  dual  control " 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  Lord 
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Kitchener's  attack,  as  it  does  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  initia- 
tory despatch.  "  A  great  deal 
of  foolish  criticism  has  of  late 
been  poured  forth  regarding 
divided  responsibility."  This 
remark  of  Mr  Forrest,  in  the 
article  already  referred  to,  is 
apt  to  the  controversy  in  the 
present  case.  In  every  effici- 
ent Government  there  must  be 
a  division  of  labour,  and  there 
must  be  a  controlling  power  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
separate  divisions.  Unless  a 
man  is  to  be  an  autocrat,  re- 
sponsible to  no  one,  every 
official  must  be  subject  to  that 
controlling  power.  This  divi- 
sion of  business,  sometimes 
necessary  even  within  a  great 
department  of  the  Government, 
so  long  as  it  is  a  real  well- 
defined  division,  is  not  "dual 
control"  in  the  sense  implied 
by  Lord  Kitchener  and  Mr 
Brodrick.  The  test  of  an 
organisation  is  whether  it  con- 
founds or  defines  responsibility. 
If  the  man  responsible  for  con- 
ceiving any  particular  measure, 
or  for  failing  to  carry  out  any 
particular  measure,  can  be 
immediately  marked  down, 
there  is  no  dual  control  in  the 
bad  sense.  When  things  are 
so  mixed  up,  as  they  are  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  English 
administration,  that  a  mis- 
chievous order  or  a  failure  in 
action  cannot  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  any  one  in  particu- 
lar, that  is  "dual  control." 

Now,  in  the  Indian  War  Office 
there  has  been  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
is  at  the  head  of  the  command 
and  discipline  of  the  troops, 
and  has  practically  uncontrolled 


power  of  selection  for  appoint- 
ments and  for  promotion,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  right  which 
every  man  has  to  appeal  to  the 
Governor  -  General  -  in  -  Council 
against  alleged  injustice,  a  right 
which  few  officers  in  the  army 
would  care  to  exercise  except 
in  very  extreme  cases.  The 
Military  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  disposed  of  all  busi- 
ness which  must  come  up  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
Governor  -  General  -  in  -  Council, 
and  has  also  been  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  great 
spending  departments  which 
exist  to  supply  the  army  with 
all  it  needs — ordnance,  commis- 
sariat, transport,  remounts, 
clothing,  military  buildings, 
and  fortifications.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  one  hand  and  that 
of  the  Military  Department  of 
the  Government  on  the  other 
has  been  clearly  defined.  An 
examination  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener's minute  will  show  that 
what  aggrieves  him  is  not 
"dual  control,"  but  control  of 
any  sort.  If  his  proposals  are 
modified,  or  criticised,  or  re- 
jected by  the  Government,  then 
he  raises  the  cry  of  "  dual  con- 
trol." He  points  to  the  other 
Members  of  Council  and  asks  if 
it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  de- 
partment of  Government  to 
control  the  Members  in  charge 
of  the  Home,  Finance,  and 
other  departments  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  control  the  Commander- 
in-Chief?  The  analogy  is  un- 
sound to  start  with,  as  those 
Members  of  Council  have  no 
separate  executive  functions. 
They  are  controlled,  moreover, 
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in  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
by  the  Governor- General  and  by 
the  collective  Council,  and  are 
checked,  as  Lord  Curzon  points 
out,  by  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Local  Governments 
whom  they  cannot  ignore,  and 
to  which  there  can  be  nothing 
analogous  in  the  case  of  the 
army.  The  fact  is  that  Lord 
Kitchener  confuses  his  posi- 
tion as  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
with  his  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  position  as  Member 


of  Council.  He  places  himself 
as  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
same  footing  as  regards  the 
Government  of  India  as  the 
Military  Member  of  Council, 
whereas  his  functions  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief are  altogether 
apart  from  his  seat  on  the 
Council.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  separates  the  Military  Mem- 
ber from  the  Government. 
Thus  he  represents  the  military 
system  existing  in  India  by  a 
diagram  of  this  kind — 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL. 


Military  Member  responsible 
for  the  administrative 
work  of  the  army. 

So  far  as  the  Military  Member 
is  concerned  this  is  a  false 
division,  as  he  has  no  separate 
existence  and  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Go  vern  or -General- in  - 
Council.  So,  indeed,  is  the 


Commander-in-Chief  respon- 
sible for  command  and 
executive  work. 

Commander-in-Chief,  but  not 
qud  Commander-in-Chief :  Lord 
Kitchener  seems  unable  to 
grasp  the  distinction.  He 
says  an  analogous  position  in 
England  would  be — 

THE  CABINET. 
I 


I 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War. 


Under-Secretary 
of  State. 


Ordnance.          Finance,  &c. 


Army  Council 

less 
Finance  and  Ordnance. 


"  The  Army  Council  would 
occupy  a  separate  building 
from  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
they  would  be  held  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  for  war;  and  their 
spokesman  would  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  co-equal  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  yet 
receiving  the  orders  of  the 
Government  through  the 
medium  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  ...  I  do  not  think,"  he 


adds,  "that  any  one  in  England 
would  consider  this  an  ideal 
system  of  army  administra- 
tion." Probably  not,  but  they 
would  very  soon  have  the 
Army  Councillor  out  of  the 
Cabinet. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  talks 
of  the  Military  Member  of 
Council  as  omnipotent  in  mili- 
tary matters  he  is,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  exaggerat- 
ing. The  Governor-General-in- 
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Council  is,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  omnipotent  in  mili- 
tary matters.  But  the  Military 
Member  is  only  omnipotent  in 
so  far  as  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Government. 

Next,  the  system  is  attacked 
as  responsible  for  enormous 
delays  and  endless  discussion. 
"  No  needed  reform  can  be 
initiated,  no  useful  measure 
can  be  adopted,  without  being 
subject  to  vexatious  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unnecessary 
criticism,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  financial  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  as  to  its  desirability 
or  necessity  from  the  purely 
military  point  of  view."  One 
would  have  expected  numerous 
examples  to  have  been  cited 
to  prove  this  railing  accusa- 
tion. The  records  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's  office  could 
have  produced  them  easily, 
had  they  existed.  But  what 
instances  have  we  adduced  by 
Lord  Kitchener?  One  only, 
in  which  the  delay  was  caused 
by  his  leaving  a  reference  un- 
answered. He  was  asked  by 
the  Government  of  India 
whether  he  concurred  in  cer- 
tain views.  He  did  not  reply, 
and  the  matter  was  delayed. 
He  calls  this  a  delay  caused 
by  the  absence  of  a  "mere  red- 
tape  official  concurrence,"  and 
he  says  that  every  staff  officer, 
both  at  army  headquarters  and 
in  the  Military  Department, 
knew  that  he  was  ready  to 
concur.  The  matter  was  one 
of  great  importance,  no  less 
than  his  own  scheme  for  the 
new  distribution  of  the  troops, 
involving  the  weightiest  con- 
siderations of  internal  policy. 


The  Local  Governments,  when 
consulted,  had  proposed  certain 
alterations.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  asked  for  his  con- 
currence in  those  alterations. 
He  did  not  reply,  and  now 
turns  to  attack  the  system  as 
responsible  for  the  delay,  and 
blames  the  Government  for  not 
acting  on  what  could  have 
been  nothing  but  headquarters' 
gossip.  Mr  Forrest  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  Sir 
George  Chesney:  "No  change 
of  equipment,  no  military  work, 
is  carried  out  without  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
being  formally  obtained  in  writ- 
ing. Almost  all  changes  arise 
out  of  proposals  initiated  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  him- 
self ;  and,  apart  from  the 
formal  correspondence,  there 
will  always  be  between 
reasonable  men  a  full  and 
free  personal  discussion." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
reasonable  men  were  wanting 
in  this  case.  In  fact,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  Lord  Kitchener's 
tone,  and  from  the  Military 
Member's  minute,  that  he 
would  have  no  truck  on  any 
terms  with  Sir  E.  K.  Elles. 
He  had  condemned  the  system 
even  before  he  had  experience 
of  it,  and  was  not  inclined  to 
help  it  to  work.  We  hesitate 
to  write  in  this  tone  of  Lord 
Kitchener.  But  there  are  so 
many  signs  of  petulance,  of 
dislike  of  criticism  and  control 
of  any  kind,  and  of  an  un- 
willingness to  receive  the  orders 
of  the  Government  through  the 
recognised  channel,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  out.  (See 
Sir  E.  K  Elles's  minute,  p.  34, 
et  passim.) 
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Another  example  which  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  brings 
forward  as  showing  want  of 
co-ordination  between  him  and 
the  Military  Department  is  the 
matter  of  reserves  of  ordnance 
stores,  which  he  asserts  were 
ordered,  without  consulting 
him,  in  much  greater  quanti- 
ties than  he  wanted.  The 
Military  Member's  reply  shows 
clearly  that  in  one  case  action 
was  taken  by  the  Government 
on  a  request  from  Army  head- 
quarters ;  and  that  in  the 
other  nothing  was  done  to- 
wards sanctioning  the  reserve. 

Lord  Kitchener  now  comes  to 
the  narration  of  his  infandum 
dolorem — the  interference  with 
his  indent  for  1000  cartridges 
per  rifle;  and  gives  a  sting  to 
his  complaint  by  contrasting 
the  way  in  which  ordnance 
reserves  were  thrust  on  him 
which  he  did  not  want  with 
the  manner  in  which  small- 
arm  ammunition  which  he  did 
want  was  denied  him. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  Government  of  India  have 
stated  them,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  has  not  con- 
tested the  statement.  Briefly, 
a  round  sum  has  been  allotted 
to  Lord  Kitchener  to  spend  as 
he  pleases  on  the  promotion  of 
his  plans  for  army  improve- 
ment. On  receiving  the  indent 
for  1000  rounds  per  rifle,  the 
Military  Member  asked  whether 
the  Commander-in-Chief  wished 
to  proceed  with  it  if  it  should 
prove  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
secution of  other  parts  of  his 
programme,  and  he  suggested 
(hinc  illce  lacrymce)  that,  in 
his  opinion,  750  rounds  were 
enough.  The  Adjutant-General, 
VOL.  CLXXVIII. — NO.  MLXXIX. 


Lord  Kitchener's  subordinate, 
recommended  acceptance  of  the 
lesser  figure  as  an  ad  interim 
arrangement,  for  financial  rea- 
sons, and  also  until  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  became  available.  The 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  agreed 
on  financial  grounds,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  reopen  the 
question  in  three  years, — that 
being  the  time,  let  it  be  noted, 
which  would  be  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  smaller 
reserve  of  750  rounds  per  rifle. 
From  Lord  Kitchener's  minute 
one  might  think  that  he  was 
driven  to  accept  the  smaller 
number  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  that  some  serious  risk 
was  involved  in  the  delay. 

Mr  Brodrick  makes  much  of 
the  time  occupied  in  settling 
this  case.  It  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  decided  more  speedily. 
But  why  did  not  Lord  Kitch- 
ener say  at  once  that  he  must 
have  the  cartridges,  and  that 
if  necessary  he  would  defer 
expenditure  on  other  schemes  ? 
The  Military  Member  was,  no 
doubt,  ill-advised  under  the 
circumstances  in  suggesting  a 
departure  from  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's judgment  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  But  it  is  hardly  a 
case  in  which  blame  can  be 
attributed  to  the  system  of 
administration. 

Lord  Kitchener's  next  charge 
against  the  present  system  is 
that  under  it  "  the  army  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  efficient  train- 
ing, and  even  preparatory 
training  for  war  is  interfered 
with."  This  is  a  serious 
charge,  and,  if  proved,  would 
be  sufficient  of  itself  to  con- 
2G 
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demn  the  Military  Member  and 
all  his  works.  What  is  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it?  One 
case  only,  and  that  not  a  good 
one  for  Lord  Kitchener's  pur- 
pose. The  native  soldiers  used 
to  be  employed  on  building 
their  own  lines.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's immediate  predecessor, 
an  officer  who  had  passed  all 
his  service  with  Indian  troops, 
abolished  this  practice,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government  of 
India,  because  it  was  unpopular 
with  the  men,  and  likewise  in- 
terfered with  their  training  in 
more  essential  matters.  Lord 
Kitchener  wished  to  revive  the 
former  practice,  and  also  to 
have  the  men  taught  carpenter- 
ing and  bricklaying.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  go  back  from  the 
order  passed  two  years  before 
on  the  advice  of  Sir  Power 
Palmer  and  other  senior  officers 
of  experience.  They  were  no 
doubt  in  the  right.  The  ex- 
ample does  not  show  the  evils 
of  the  existing  system.  On 
the  contrary,  it  proves  the 
necessity  of  having  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to 
prevent  injudicious  changes  of 
policy  which  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  ignorant  of  India  may 
propose.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  case  was  submitted  to 
the  Governor-General,  and  the 
action  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment had  his  approval. 

Finally,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  assumes  the  garb  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  and  threatens 
India  and  the  British  Empire 
with  woe  and  desolation  unless 
his  teaching  is  followed.  The 
war  in  the  Far  East  is  brought 


forward  as  an  example,  and 
Russia  is  to  destroy  the  British 
army  in  India,  even  as  she  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  Japan. 
But  denunciation  is  not  argu- 
ment, and  will  not  help  us 
to  decide  whether  Lord  Kit- 
chener's proposed  organisation 
is  better  than  that  existing 
hitherto  in  India. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the 
organisation  which  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  desires  to 
establish.  It  is  eminently 
simple,  and  may  be  succinctly 
described  as  "  Lord  Kitchener." 
He  and  he  alone  is  to  be  the 
adviser  of  the  Government  in 
military  matters.  All  pro- 
posals for  change  or  reform  in 
every  part  of  the  military 
machine  are  to  be  initiated  by 
him,  and  are  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  or 
criticism  of  any  other  mili- 
tary expert.  He  is  not  only 
to  command  the  army, 
but  he  is  to  administer 
the  great  spending  depart- 
ments—  or,  as  Lord  Roberts 
terms  them  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  August 
the  first,  the  Civil  Departments 
of  the  Army.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  to  be  "  Commander- 
in- Chief  and  War  Member 
of  Council,"  and  all  the  busi- 
ness now  transacted  by  the 
Military  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  to  be 
controlled  by  him,  and  distri- 
buted between  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  the  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance  —  who 
is  to  be  a  sort  of  White- 
ley,  providing  everything,  from 
boots  to  bombshells.  To  assist 
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him,  there  is  to  be  a  Finan- 
cial Secretary  and  a  Secre- 
tary to  Government,  "to  per- 
form Secretarial  duties,  to 
submit  papers  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Viceroy,  to  be  the 
channel  of  communication 
with  the  Local  Governments, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  all 
correspondence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State."  And  aU  this 
is  to  be  supervised  and  con- 
trolled by  the  man  who  is 
executive  head  of  an  army 
of  some  300,000  men  —  an 
army  of  a  complicated  and 
delicate  nature,  scattered  over 
a  vast  area.  Could  any 
man  more  than  nominally  per- 
form such  a  task  ?  What  does 
Lord  Curzon,  who  is  a  giant 
himself,  say  on  this  aspect  of 
the  proposal?  "I  believe," 
he  writes,  "the  combined 
duties  which  Lord  Kitchener 
desires  to  vest  in  the  head 
of  the  army  to  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  any  one  man, 
of  whatever  energy  or  powers." 
Lord  Roberts,  who  knows  the 
work  better  than  any  man 
living,  gave  even  more  em- 
phatic expression  to  the  same 
opinion  in  the  speech  already 
referred  to.  The  Commander- 
in- Chief  would  have,  moreover, 
to  take  charge  of  legislation 
in  which  the  army  was  con- 
cerned, to  bring  forward  and 
defend  the  military  budgets, 
and  to  attend  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Governor  -  General's  Council, 
in  which  questions  connected 
with  the  frontier  or  with 
foreign  affairs  are  continu- 
ally discussed.  What  is  Lord 
Kitchener's  answer  to  these 


objections  ?  He  points  to  the 
facilities  of  communication  now 
afforded  by  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, and  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  Governor  -  General 
can  obtain  military  advice  by 
sending  for  one  of  the  Head- 
quarter Staff.  Such  a  reply  is 
quite  inadequate.  You  cannot 
discuss  a  question  by  telegraph, 
and  in  a  huge  country  like  India 
even  railways  cannot  make  a 
man  ubiquitous.  It  is  childish 
to  suppose  that  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  will  consent, 
in  the  Commander -in -Chief's 
absence,  to  be  advised  by  one 
of  his  subordinates.  Lord 
Kitchener  does  not,  we  think, 
appreciate  the  situation  he 
would  create.  His  main  con- 
tention is  that  there  should  be 
only  one  military  adviser  to 
the  Government,  by  whose 
advice  they  must  stand  or  fall. 
He  may  be,  Lord  Kitchener 
admits,  absolutely  without  pre- 
vious Indian  experience.  What 
matter?  So  in  most  cases  is 
the  Viceroy.  But  "it  is  re- 
cognised that  this  [Indian  ex- 
perience] can  be,  and  is,  sup- 
plied by  his  subordinates."  He 
considers  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  can  be  kept  straight 
by  his  staff.  "It  will  thus 
be  seen,"  he  says,  "that  un- 
less a  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
wilfully  disregards  the  Indian 
experience  of  his  immediate 
assistants,  he  cannot  make 
errors  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Indian  Army  owing  to  a 
temporary  lack  of  local  ex- 
perience." Here,  again,  Lord 
Kitchener  fails  in  clearness  of 
perception,  and  does  not  recog- 
nise the  difference  between 
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civil  and  military  matters.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  a  Viceroy  lack- 
ing experience  is  informed  by 
"  his  subordinates."  The  know- 
ledge of  Indian  affairs  is  sup- 
plied by  his  colleagues  in 
Council,  who  can  outvote  him, 
who  can  and  do  oppose  him  if 
they  think  he  is  wrong,  and 
can  record  their  dissents,  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  to 
take  note  of.  "The  argu- 
ment," says  Lord  Roberts, 
in  his  speech  on  August  1, 
"  that  the  Commander-in- Chief 
would  always  have  on  his  staff 
a  certain  proportion  of  officers 
of  Indian  experience,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Indian  Army  would  prevent 
his  making  any  serious  mis- 
takes with  regard  to  that 
army,  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
carry  much  weight.  These 
officers  would  be  directly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  could  not  express 
their  opinions  to  the  Viceroy  in 
opposition  to  those  held  by  their 
immediate  chief.  To  do  so 
would  be  subversive  of  all  mili- 
tary discipline."  Thus  Lord 
Roberts :  and  Lord  Kitchener 
must  know  as  well  as  any 
one  that  this  is  the  truth. 
When  there  was  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  England,  did  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War 
ever  get  an  independent  opinion 
from  the  military  officers  at  the 
Horse  Guards?  Under  Lord 
Kitchener's  scheme,  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  would  hold 


every  officer's  career  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  It  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  he  could  sur- 
round himself  with  a  council  of 
his  own  subordinates  and  expect 
them  to  give  independent  ad- 
vice. At  any  rate,  when  the 
proposals  for  a  change  or  re- 
form came  up  to  the  Governor- 
General -in -Council,  all  traces 
of  dissent  would  have  dis- 
appeared. There  would  be  no 
second  military  adviser  to  the 
Government,  and  no  military 
criticism  would  be  allowed. 
"I  have  no  hesitation,"  said 
Lord  Roberts,  "  in  saying  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
India  that  the  Viceroy  should 
not  be  dependent  on  the  advice 
of  a  single  soldier,  however 
eminent  and  distinguished  he 
may  be." l 

So  much  for  the  two  main 
points  in  Lord  Kitchener's  pro- 
posals. It  is  held  impossible 
for  one  man  to  deal  with  all 
the  multitudinous  business 
connected  with  an  army  as 
well  as  to  command  it.  And 
as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Mili- 
tary Member,  it  is  pronounced 
essential  to  the  security  of 
India  to  retain  him,  and  to 
retain  him  as  a  critic  on  mili- 
tary matters.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India's  letter  is  a 
powerful  and  temperate  answer 
to  the  Commander -in -Chief's 
proposals.  They  dispose  of  the 
objection  taken  to  the  exist- 
ing system.  They  point  to 
the  many  large  schemes  which 
Lord  Kitchener  has  been  able 


1  Lord  Roberts'  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  August  the  first.  But  see 
the  Report  of  the  May  Committee  which  bears  Lord  Roberts'  signature  :  "  It  is 
not  desirable  that  any  Member  of  Council  except  the  Commander-in-Chief  should 
speak  as  an  expert  on  military  problems  pure  and  simple." 
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to  pass  in  the  last  two  years. 
Everything  has  been  done 
"  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  plans,"  with 
the  result  "  that  within  less 
than  two  years  he  has  carried 
through  a  series  of  reforms  that 
would  have  filled  an  ordinary 
quinquennium  "  (Lord  Curzon's 
Minute,  paragraph  8).  We  have 
not  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
great  measures  that  have  been 
passed.  It  is  enough  to  men- 
tion the  complete  redistribution 
of  the  army  and  reorganisation 
of  commands,  "without  doubt 
the  largest  military  measure 
that  has  been  attempted  in 
India  since  the  Mutiny  "  (ibid.) 
In  the  face  of  all  this  he  rakes 
up  against  the  Military  Depart- 
ment two  or  three  cases  in 
which  he  did  not  get  quite  his 
own  way.  Yet  such  power  is 
there  in  a  name,  that  to  'The 
National  Review'  the  perusal 
of  Lord  Kitchener's  minute  is 
quite  sufficient.  It  is  convinc- 
ing to  the  reviewer,  and  nothing 
more  need  be  said. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  has 
been  the  effect  on  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  would  seem  that 
he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  present  or- 
ganisation should  be  changed, 
and  he  would  have  preferred, 
probably,  to  have  given  Lord 
Kitchener  his  way.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Bath,  in  his  reply  to 
Lord  Ripon,  lets  us  somewhat 
behind  the  scenes.  "  The  acute 
phase  of  this  question  had  ex- 
isted for  a  considerable  time, 
and  when  Lord  Curzon  was  in 
this  country  last  summer  the 
home  authorities  were  able  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  manner 


in  which  the  question  should 
be  brought  up.  It  was  there- 
fore clear  that  the  despatch 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment [the  italics  are  ours]  were 
not  so  unexpected  as  the  noble 
Marquis  seemed  to  think."  In 
fact,  the  case  was  informally 
discussed  with  Lord  Curzon, 
who  had  at  the  time  no  offi- 
cial position  in  India,  and  alto- 
gether disapproved  of  the  pro- 
posed change.  It  was  decided 
to  all  intents  and  purposes 
before  the  Government  of  India 
was  consulted,  and  certainly 
long  before  the  Committee  was 
appointed  in  May,  whose  re- 
port is  now  put  forward  as  if  it 
were  the  basis  of  the  Cabinet's 
decision.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  arguments  of  the 
Governor  -  General  -  in  -  Council 
and  his  weighty  opinion  should 
not  be  treated  with  much  con- 
sideration by  Mr  Brodrick  in 
his  despatch  of  the  31st  May 
last.  The  various  occasions 
on  which  the  defects  of  the 
present  organisation  have  been 
discussed  are  cited,  and  the 
inference  drawn  that  a  system 
which  gave  rise  to  so  much 
friction  must  be  in  itself  bad. 
It  is  true  that  the  system  had 
been  several  times  called  in 
question.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  discussions  and  ex- 
aminations, it  was  allowed  to 
stand,  and  in  some  cases,  and 
by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Lord  Dufferin,  emphatically 
commended.  However,  the  fiat 
went  forth.  "  I  desire  to  lay 
down,"  writes  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "that  in  the  opinion  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  it  is 
undesirable  that  in  the  future 
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there  should  be  two  officers 
appointed  to  the  Viceroy's 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing expert  opinions  on  military 
questions"  (Despatch  of  31st 
May,  paragraph  15).  This 
is  the  vital  question.  The 
Government  of  India  hold 
that  it  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  India  that  there 
should  be  a  second  independent 
military  expert  on  the  Council. 
"I  think,"  says  Mr  Brodriok, 
"that  in  putting  forward  this 
contention  your  Excellency  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  the 
checks  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  is  worked." 
He  points  to  the  Finance  De- 
partment in  India,  to  the  ex- 
perienced Members  of  Council, 
and  lastly  to  the  great  power 
of  the  Governor-General.  And 
if  a  mischievous  scheme  were 
to  pass  these  sentinels,  is 
there  not  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  at  White- 
hall? "The  organisation  of 
the  department  under  the 
Secretary  of  State  involves 
the  review  of  any  military 
measure  by  a  Military  Depart- 
ment which  has  at  present  an 
Indian  general  at  its  head.  Such 
measures  are  then  submitted 
to  one  or  more  Committees  of 
the  Council  of  India,  on  which 
experienced  military  officers 
have  from  its  inception  always 
had  a  place,  and  are  finally 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council." 
Was  there  ever  such  an  argu- 
ment advanced  before  for  de- 
priving the  Governor-General- 
in-Council  of  his  independent 
military  adviser?  If  doubt- 
ful proposals  are  in  conse- 


quence passed  in  India,  they 
will  be  criticised  by  men  sitting 
at  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
most  of  whom  have  been  away 
from  India  for  years.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  must  have 
no  military  critic  in  India  ;  but 
his  plans  may  be  taken  to  pieces 
by  military  men  of  inferior 
rank,  out  of  touch,  perhaps, 
with  the  Indian  Army,  sitting 
at  Whitehall.  The  stream  may 
be  polluted  as  much  as  you 
please  at  its  source  because  it 
will  be  passed  through  a  filter 
at  its  mouth.  We  doubt 
whether  Lord  Kitchener  will 
relish  the  substitution  of  the 
Whitehall  critics  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  the  military  critic 
in  India  whom  he  can  see  face 
to  face.  Such  a  system,  more- 
over, would  tend  towards  re- 
moving the  Government  of 
India  from  Simla  to  Whitehall, 
— a  catastrophe  to  be  averted 
by  all  possible  means. 

Having  decided  that  there  is 
only  to  be  one  military  adviser, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
India  Office  would  have  ac- 
cepted Lord  Kitchener's  pro- 
posals en  bloc.  Not  so.  That 
the  original  intention  was  in 
this  direction  is  very  likely. 
But  the  strong  opinion  of  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Council  made 
the  Secretary  of  State  search 
for  a  compromise.  Accordingly, 
he  proceeds  to  agree  with  the 
Governor  -  General  -  in  -  Council 
that  no  man  could  undertake 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
business  at  present  conducted 
by  the  Military  Department 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
He  finds  Lord  Kitchener's  pro- 
posals are  not  in  accordance 
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with  modern  ideas  of  military 
organisation.  This  is  hard  on 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  tells  us 
that  the  safety  of  the  whole 
empire  depends  on  their  adop- 
tion. So  a  clear  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  purely 
military  services,  which  are  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  supply  and  manufac- 
ture, which  will  be  under  the 
control  of  a  separate  officer. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  will 
be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Governor  -  General  -  in  -  Council 
(which  includes  himself)  for 
command,  staff,  and  regimental 
appointments,  promotion,  dis- 
cipline, training,  organisation, 
distribution  of  the  army,  intel- 
ligence, mobilisation,  schemes 
of  offence  and  defence,  peace 
manoauvres,  war  preparations 
(excluding  supply  of  mate'riel), 
and  the  conduct  of  war.  The 
functions  of  the  Military  De- 
partment, "in  charge  of  an- 
other Member  of  your  Council," 
will  be  limited  to  responsibility 
to  Government  for  the  control 
of  army  contracts,  the  purchase 
of  stores,  ordnance,  and  re- 
mounts, the  management  of 
military  works,  the  clothing 
and  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, Indian  Medical  Ser- 
vice, and  Indian  Marine.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Army  Depart- 
ment. A  Member  of  Council, 
not  necessarily  a  soldier,  will 
have  the  Department  of  Mil- 
itary Supply.  This  Member  is 
warned  that  his  duties  are 
more  of  a  civil  than  a  military 
nature,  and  his  business  is  to 
forward  the  plans  of  the  Com- 


mander -  in  -  Chief.  Each  de- 
partment is  to  have  its  own 
Secretary,  and  presumably  the 
Secretaries  will  be  Secretaries 
to  the  Government  of  India, 
responsible  to  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  and  not  to 
the  members  in  charge  of  their 
departments. 

The  Secretary  of  State  evi- 
dently now  finds  himself  in 
difficulties.  He  cannot  quite 
ignore  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor  -  General  -  in  -  Council, 
that  a  second  military  adviser 
is  necessary.  So  after  laying 
down  that  the  new  substitute 
for  the  present  Military  Mem- 
ber is  to  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  Supply  business,  and  is  by 
no  means  to  regard  himself  as 
a  military  officer  or  as  a  critic 
of  military  affairs,  Mr  Brod- 
rick goes  on  to  say  that  this 
Supply  person  is  to  specially 
advise  the  Governor  -  General  - 
in -Council  "on  questions  of 
general  policy  as  distinct  from 
purely  military  questions."  His 
functions  having  been  limited 
to  Supply  pure  and  simple,  he 
now  blossoms  out  into  a  special 
adviser  "on  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy"  —  a  term  which 
may  be  stretched  to  mean  any- 
thing and  everything.  "His 
functions,"  we  are  told,  more- 
over, "are  to  be  essentially 
those  of  a  civilian  adminis- 
trator, with  military  know- 
ledge and  experience,"  which 
he  must  not,  however,  permit 
himself  to  use. 

Moreover,  it  is  decreed  that 
in  the  event  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  being  an  officer  of  the 
British  service,  the  Supply 
Member  is  to  be  an  officer  of 
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considerable  Indian  experience 
and  of  administrative  capacity, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  Na- 
tive Army.  If  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  an  Indian  Army 
officer,  the  Supply  Member 
need  not  apparently  possess 
any  of  these  qualifications — 
not  even  the  administrative 
capacity.  But  what  is  he  to 
do  with  his  experience  and 
capacity?  He  is  by  no  means 
to  advise  the  Government  on 
military  matters.  The  Indian 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
Native  Army  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  lack  is 
to  be  supplied  by  the  officers 
on  the  Headquarters  Staff. 
"While  it  is  desirable,"  the 
Secretary  of  State  says,  "that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should 
be  the  sole  expert  adviser  of 
the  Government  on  purely 
military  questions,  it  appears 
to  be  of  great  importance  that 
adequate  experience  and  ad- 
vice should  be  ready  to  his 
hand  at  the  inception  of  all 
his  proposals."  Could  any- 
thing more  fatuous  have  been 
written?  It  "appears  to  be  of 
great  importance "  that  a  man 
without  any  experience  of  the 
native  soldiery  should  not  be- 
gin experimenting  with  the 
Indian  Army  without  proper 
advice.  This  is  certainly  a 
great  discovery.  In  view  of 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the 
substitution  of  the  advice  of 
subordinates,  who  will  cer- 
tainly not  oppose  the  omni- 
potent Commander,  for  the 
independent  criticism  ensured 
by  the  present  system.  In 
a  similar  tone  the  Secretary 


of  State  goes  on  to  explain 
that  in  the  efforts  to  obtain 
efficiency  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  strain  on  officers  and 
men,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  all  ranks  may  be 
called  for.  In  plain  words, 
the  constant  hard  work  at 
manoeuvres  and  fatigue  duties, 
while  it  may  be  exacted  from 
a  conscript  army,  may  render 
the  service  unpopular  and  stop 
recruiting.  There  are  rumours 
already  of  this  tendency. 
Listen,  therefore,  to  the  words 
of  the  India  Office:  "It  is 
highly  desirable,  in  an  organ- 
isation like  the  Indian  Army, 
that  the  measures  which  may 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose 
[i.e.,  increased  efficiency]  should 
not  be  undertaken,  or  even  in- 
dicated, without  careful  expert 
consideration  at  headquarters ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  neces- 
sary precautions  in  carrying 
out  such  measures  should  not 
depend  on  the  foresight  of  one 
officer  in  the  military  hierarchy 
alone."  Surely  some  mischiev- 
ous devil,  printer's  or  other, 
must  have  inserted  this  para- 
graph in  an  otherwise  feeble 
and  confused  despatch.  For 
certainly  nothing  stronger  has 
been  advanced  by  Lord  Curzon 
and  his  colleagues  in  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  retaining  the 
Military  Member  of  Council, 
with  the  full  power  of  criti- 
cising the  Commander-in-Chief 's 
proposals. 

Mr  Brodrick  thinks  that 
these  measures  will  put  an 
end  to  the  present  conflict  of 
authorities.  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  will 
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be  under  this  new  arrangement 
more  friction  than  before,  only  it 
will  be  higher  up  in  the  machine 
of  Government.  It  will  now 
be  between  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral-in-Council  and  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief ;  or,  worse 
still,  between  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  Viceroy  him- 
self. The  Commander-in-Chief 
will  resent  the  performance 
of  his  duty  by  the  Secretary 
to  Government  in  the  Army 
Department,  if  it  leads  to  the 
criticism  of  his  actions.  The 
Secretary  will  be  a  soldier, 
and  if  he  has  any  military 
ambition  he  will  be  severely 
tried  between  his  anxiety  to 
please  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  whom  his  promotion  will 
rest,  and  his  duty  to  the 
Viceroy.  The  conversion  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  into 
a  Member  of  Council  in  charge 
of  a  department  is  not  likely 
to  work.  The  position,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  very  difficult 
for  Lord  Minto,  the  new  Vice- 
roy, whose  tact  and  ability 
will  be  tried  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  whom  we  wish  every 
success  in  the  arduous  task  he 
has  undertaken. 

It  has  been  announced,  how- 
ever, that  certain  modifications 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
orders  have  been  conceded  by 
Mr  Brodrick,  at  Lord  Curzon's 
instance,  and  acquiesced  in  by 
Lord  Kitchener.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  nature  of 
these  concessions  except  from 
the  report  of  Lord  Curzon's 
speech  in  Council  at  Simla,  on 
the  20th  of  July  last.  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  receipt  of  Mr 
Brodrick's  orders,  which  were 
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couched  in  the  most  imperative 
tones,  the  Governor-General- 
in- Council  represented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  unless 
the  scheme  was  modified  in  im- 
portant particulars  it  would 
be  unworkable  in  operation, 
that  it  would  imperil  the  con- 
trol of  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council,  and  impose  an  undue 
burden  on  the  Viceroy,  while 
depriving  him  of  indispens- 
able advice.  Accordingly  Lord 
Curzon  proposed  the  following 
modifications  :  —  Firstly,  that 
the  Supply  Member  should  be 
a  soldier.  Secondly,  that  he 
should  be  available  for  official 
consultation  on  all  military 
questions  without  distinction, 
and  not  only  upon  questions 
of  general  policy.  Thirdly, 
that  he  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  meet  on  a 
Committee,  which  is  to  con- 
sist apparently  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Headquarters 
Staff,  to  which  all  important 
changes  in  military  organisa- 
tion or  conditions  of  service  of 
all  ranks,  or  in  customs  affect- 
ing the  Native  Army,  by  whom- 
soever originated,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. Fourthly,  that  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government 
in  the  new  Army  Depart- 
ment shall  have  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  have  the  same  position, 
independent  of  the  Member  in 
charge,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 
Finally,  that  there  shall  be 
drawn  up  a  definite  schedule 
of  all  cases  in  the  Army  De- 
partment, which  the  Secretary 
must  submit  to  the  Viceroy 
2n 
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before   orders    can  be   passed. 
These    proposals,    which    had 
Lord   Kitchener's  concurrence, 
were  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  affirmed  in  the 
face  of  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 15  of  the   despatch   of 
31st  May,  already  quoted,  that 
they  were  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  that  despatch, 
and  in  some  respects  "were  in 
exact  fulfilment  of  his  wishes." 
"We    were   very    glad,"    says 
Lord   Curzon,    "to   make   this 
discovery."     Mr  Brodrick  had 
laid   down  in    paragraphs   15 
and  25  of  his   despatch,  that 
in  future   the   Commander-in- 
Chief  should  be  the  sole  expert 
adviser  of  the  Government  on 
purely  military  questions.     He 
has  now  agreed  that  the  new 
Supply  Member  may  be  con- 
sulted on  all  military  questions 
without  distinction,  and  states 
that   this   is   quite    in   accord- 
ance with   his  previous  order. 
No  wonder  that  the  Govern- 
ment  of    India   received    this 
intimation   with   joyful   aston- 
ishment.    Their  rejoicing,  how- 
ever, was  premature. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  even  if  they  were 
thoroughly  carried  out,  do 
more  than  diminish  the  danger 
involved  in  his  scheme  as  it 
stood.  The  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Government 
of  India  effected  by  it  is  not 
less  vital.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  from  the  action 
which  has  driven  Lord  Curzon 
to  resign  that  Mr  Brodrick  has 
hardly  understood  the  Gover- 


nor-General's wishes.  He  is 
determined  that  the  Military 
Supply  Member  shall  not  pos- 
sess the  standing  and  reputa- 
tion which  alone  would  give 
weight  to  his  advice.  Lord 
Curzon  may  have  the  Second 
Military  Adviser  on  his  Coun- 
cil, but  he  shall  be  a  man 
more  versed  in  the  supply  of 
stores  and  drafting  of  con- 
tracts than  in  war  and  military 
affairs.  The  ship  is  to  have 
a  pilot,  but  the  pilot  is  to 
know  more  of  the  highroads 
than  of  the  sea. 

Secondly,  the  essence  of  that 
change  is  the  new  position 
given  to  the  Commander -in- 
Chief.  As  a  Member  of  Coun- 
cil in  charge  of  the  Army  De- 
partment, he  will  deal  with 
the  cases  that  come  up  from 
Army  Headquarters  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  Council. 
He  will  make  proposals  as 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  (to  in- 
struct the  native  troops,  for 
example,  in  hutting  and  car- 
pentering), and  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  he  will  be 
able  to  pass  them.  Unless  the 
Secretary  in  the  Army  De- 
partment does  his  duty  and 
submits  the  case  to  the  Vice- 
roy, the  matter  may  remain 
unknown  to  the  Governor- 
General  -  in  -  Council  until  it 
appears  in  Army  Orders.  If 
the  Secretary  discharges  his 
duty,  his  relations  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  as  mem- 
ber in  charge  will  be  strained. 
And  if  the  proposal  is  nega- 
tived by  the  Governor-General- 
in-Council,  there  will  be  the 
same  complaint  of  dual  control 
as  before.  Moreover,  the  new 
Supply  Member,  who  is  to  ad- 
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vise  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council  on  military  matters, 
will  not  see  the  papers  un- 
less the  Viceroy  marks  them 
to  him.  He  will  not  see 
them  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness as  the  Military  Mem- 
ber saw  them.  If  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  rebelled  against 
the  criticism  of  the  Military 
Member,  he  will  still  more 
keenly  resent  a  call  made  by 
the  Viceroy  for  the  opinion 
of  the  new  Supply  Member, 
whose  position  and  prestige 
as  a  soldier  Mr  Brodrick  has 
done  his  best  to  destroy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Kitchener  has  not  got  all  he 
wants.  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
quite  proud  of  "our  absolute 
refusal  to  listen  to  Lord  Kit- 
chener's proposal  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Military  Member 
of  Council."  The  cry  of  dual 
control  will  shortly  be  raised 
again,  as  the  Military  Member 
under  his  new  name  will  cer- 
tainly be  accused  of  needless 
criticism  and  unwarranted  in- 
terference with  the  head  of 
the  army.  Nevertheless,  Lord 
Kitchener  has  made  a  great 
step  in  advance.  Instead  of 
submitting  his  schemes  to  the 
head  of  a  department,  over 
whom  he  had  no  power,  he  will 
submit  them  to  himself  as  the 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Department.  He  will  be  both 
author  and  critic,  and  will  be 
in  a  much  stronger  position  to 
force  his  views  on  the  Council. 
From  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment alone,  can  resistance  be 
looked  for  to  military  pro- 
posals which  will  eat  up  the 
revenues.  Even  with  the  safe- 
guards hitherto  existing  there 


has  been  a  growing  tendency 
to  treat  India  as  a  great  out- 
work of  the  Empire,  to  sub- 
ordinate her  real  interests  to 
that  view,  and  to  make  the 
Indian  people  pay  the  whole 
cost.  "Whether  the  system 
thus  modified,"  said  Lord 
Curzon,  "will  be  in  any  way 
superior  to  that  with  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  familiar, 
and  whether  it  will  possess  any 
permanent  vitality,  the  future 
alone  will  show.  We  have  seen 
so  many  schemes  for  military 
organisation  rise  and  fall  dur- 
ing recent  years  (hard  this  on 
Mr  Brodrick)  that  prophecy  is 
dangerous.  The  new  scheme 
is  not  of  our  creation.  All  we 
have  been  in  a  position  to  do  is 
to  effect  the  removal  of  some  of 
its  most  apparent  anomalies, 
and  to  place  its  various  parts 
in  more  scientific  relation  to 
each  other." — (Speech  at  Simla, 
July  20.) 

We  had  hoped  that  the 
matter  would  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  enable  Lord 
Curzon  to  remain  in  India  un- 
til next  April,  and  to  see  his 
many  large  schemes  of  reform 
brought  to  greater  if  not  to 
full  maturity.  The  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  between 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  irreconcilable,  al- 
though both  men  thought  for 
a  time  that  a  modus  vivendi 
had  been  found.  It  was  hardly 
to  have  been  expected  that  Lord 
Curzon  would  have  endured  the 
slight  put  upon  him  and  his 
Council  by  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  to  overrule  him,  and 
to  convey  that  decision  to  him 
in  a  supercilious  and  peremp- 
tory fashion.  No  doubt  his 
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desire  to  see  his  cherished 
schemes  placed  on  a  safe  foot- 
ing induced  him  to  continue  in 
office,  in  spite  of  his  suffering 
health  and  the  additional  work 
forced  upon  him  of  organising 
a  great  constitutional  change 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  ap- 
prove. It  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  in  many  ways  if  he 
had  resigned  then.  As  it  is, 
it  is  open  to  his  detractors  to 
say  that  he  has  thrown  up 
office  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  not  accept  his 
nomination  of  the  new  Member 
of  Council.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  personal  one. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  Gover- 
nor-General -in -Council  is  to 
have  as  colleague  a  soldier  who 
is  competent  to  give  a  sound 
opinion  on  all  military  matters, 
or  one  who  is  to  be  chosen 


because  his  opinions  on  the 
most  important  questions  will 
from  lack  of  experience  and 
standing  carry  no  weight.  On 
this  question  Lord  Curzon  has 
resigned.  That  the  real  inter- 
ests of  India  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Cabinet's  ideas  of 
military  administration  will  be 
held  by  many  as  well  as  by  us. 
With  many  of  his  great  re- 
forms just  ripening  to  comple- 
tion, Lord  Curzon's  resignation 
at  this  time  is  a  public  mis- 
fortune. He  has  displayed  in 
the  government  of  India  great 
courage,  stupendous  industry, 
and  a  genius  for  administration 
rarely  equalled.  His  country- 
men will  sympathise  with  him  in 
the  manner  in  which  his  resig- 
nation has  been  brought  about, 
and  will  not  forget  those  who 
are  responsible  for  it. 


[P.S. — Saturday,  Aug.  26,  1905. — As  we  go  to  press  this 
morning  the  newspapers  publish  a  telegraphic  summary  of  a 
minute  said  to  have  been  published  at  Simla  by  Lord  Kitchener 
and  of  Lord  Curzon's  reply.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  from 
the  summary  the  exact  points  of  dispute  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  the  Viceroy,  nor  are  we  concerned  with 
them  at  present.  What  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  fact  that 
the  constitutional  changes  ordered  by  the  Cabinet  have  already 
had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  position  of  the  Governor- General- 
in-Council.  Until  the  present  time  it  would  have  been  incredible 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  have  published  or  have 
asked  for  the  publication  of  a  minute  criticising  statements 
made  by  the  Viceroy  in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  or  that  the  Viceroy  should  have  considered  himself 
obliged  to  answer  those  criticisms  in  a  public  manner.  Such  a 
procedure  seems  to  us  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  position 
of  the  Governor-General-in-Council,  as  the  supreme  authority  in 
India,  has  been  impaired  by  the  ill-advised  action  of  the  Home 
Government.  All  that  has  been  said  in  our  article  is  justified  by 
these  more  recent  and  painful  developments.] 
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To  the  superficial  mind  no 
two  things  can  appear  more 
unlike  than  the  sailing  -  ship 
of  the  line  and  the  armoured 
battleship.  They  differ  widely 
in  all  that  appeals  to  the  eye — 
in  general  appearance,  in  struc- 
ture, in  motive  power,  and  in 
the  material  of  which  they  are 
built.  But  to  the  thoughtful 
seaman  who  regards  both  the 
wooden  sailing  -  ship  and  the 
steel  steam-ship  as  an  instru- 
ment of  war,  these  are  differ- 
ences of  detail.  In  his  view 
they  are  alike  in  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  each  is  a 
floating  gun-carriage,  and  that 
each  is  not  only  a  ship  but 
a  machine,  differing  in  kind,  it 
may  be,  but  still  a  machine, 
— the  sailing-ship  equally  with 
the  steamer.  The  modern  war- 
vessel  is  as  much  a  ship  as  was 
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the  wooden  two-decker,  and  the 
Victory  was  as  much  a  machine 
as  is  the  modern  Edward  VII. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  their 
care,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment, the  difference  between 
the  old  machine  and  the  new 
one  lies  in  the  source  whence 
the  motive  power  is  derived, 
and  in  the  mechanism  by  means 
of  which  that  power  communi- 
cates motion  to  the  ship.  The 
wind  has  yielded  to  steam  as 
the  motive  power.  The  mech- 
anism has  changed  from  the 
masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  sails 
of  the  past  to  the  engines 
and  propellers  of  the  present; 
it  is  of  a  different  kind  but 
is  equally  complicated.  The 
network  of  ropes  and  blocks 
aloft  has  been  replaced  by 
the  labyrinth  of  pipes  and 
valves  below,  but  no  great 
2i 
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difference  exists  in  the  extent 
and  scope  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quired to  deal  with  these  two 
widely  unlike  mechanisms. 
Each  requires  to  be  kept  in 
order.  The  marling-spike  may 
have  made  way  for  the  file ; 
knotting  and  splicing  may  have 
given  place  to  making  joints 
and  packing  glands ;  but  the 
time,  care,  and  attention  re- 
quired to  keep  the  machines 
efficient  are  the  same  whether 
they  are  sails  or  engines. 
Again,  each  has  to  be  worked. 
Beefing  topsails  in  a  gale  of 
wind  on  a  dark  night  may 
seem  a  very  different  operation 
from  driving  an  engine,  but  the 
skill  and  knowledge  required 
are  not  unequal  in  degree,  al- 
though they  are  totally  differ- 
ent in  kind,  and  can  only  be 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  an 
equal  amount  of  time,  care, 
and  attention.  Whether  with 
sails  or  steam,  the  skill  and 
knowledge  principally  needed 
are  of  a  practical  order,  and 
can  only  be  acquired  by  actual 
contact  and  use.  The  best  and 
most  competent  seamen  and 
engineers  have  supplemented 
their  practical  experience  by 
an  exact  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples, but  the  great  majority 
of  steamers  as  of  sailing-ships 
have  been  worked  efficiently  by 
men  with  little  beyond  prac- 
tical experience.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  ordinary 
practice  will  ever  be  otherwise. 
If  the  resemblance  in  aim  or 
intention  between  the  mechan- 
isms of  the  sailing-ship  and  the 
steamer  is  fundamentally  so 
close,  the  knowledge  of  its 
working  possessed  by  the  offi- 
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cers  of  the  sailing  navy  may 


indicate  in  amount  and  extent 
the  needs  of  the  officers  of  the 
steam  navy  in  this  direction. 
The  naval  officers  of  the  past 
were  satisfied  to  possess  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  ship, 
her  armament  and  equipment, 
to  ensure  using  her  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  concerned 
themselves  with  her  working 
and  management  rather  than 
with  her  construction.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  be  proficient 
in  knotting  and  splicing  or  in 
sail-making,  but  their  know- 
ledge was  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  supervise  the  work, 
and  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
done  by  the  boatswain  and  the 
able  seamen  whose  business  it 
was.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
individual  officers  were  skilful 
in  these  matters,  but  they  were 
exceptions,  and  such  of  these 
as  were  in  the  front  rank  were 
not  held  to  be  so  for  that 
reason.  Precisely  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary to  naval  officers  if  they 
are  to  use  the  modern  ship  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  re- 
quire to  concern  themselves 
with  the  working  and  manage- 
ment of  every  part  of  her  rather 
than  with  construction  and  de- 
sign. It  is  no  more  their  busi- 
ness now  to  be  skilled  mechanics 
and  rival  the  engine-room  artifi- 
cers, than  it  was  in  the  past 
to  emulate  the  boatswain  and 
the  able  seamen,  who  were  the 
skilled  mechanics  of  the  sail- 
ing navy.  Then-  business  is  a 
higher  one.  Their  raison  d'etre 
is  war. 

The  ship  of  war  is  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  ship. 
She  is  primarily  an  instrument 
of  war,  and  as  such  is  a  means 
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to  an  end.  The  arrangements 
for  moving  her  are  important, 
but  less  so  than  the  way  in 
which  she  is  used.  The  work- 
ing of  the  sails  or  machinery 
is  entirely  secondary  to  ques- 
tions which  govern  the  fighting 
— to  tactics,  to  strategy,  to  the 
discipline  and  spirit  of  the 
crews,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  that 
is  embraced  under  the  general 
term,  "conduct  of  war."  In 
these  fundamental  matters  the 
change  in  the  motive  power  has 
not  introduced  any  alteration 
in  principles.  To  a  complete 
practical  knowledge  of  their 
ships,  and  of  everything  in 
them,  officers  must  therefore 
add  a  wide  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  war. 

The  foregoing  arguments,  if 
true,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
system  of  training  which  pro- 
duced the  Hawkes,  Ansons, 
Rodneys,  St  Vincents,  and 
Nelsons  of  the  past,  may  be 
a  safe  guide  for  the  future. 
That  system  was  based  on 
the  idea  that  he  who  goes 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  should 
become  early  accustomed  to  a 
sea  life,  and  should  possess  a 
practical  working  knowledge 
of  a  ship  and  everything  it 
contains. 

The  general  importance  of 
custom  has  never  been  more 
forcibly  put  than  by  Francis 
Bacon  in  the  following  passages 
from  his  essay  on  "  Custom  and 
Education  " : — 

"  Men's  thoughts  are  much  accord- 
ing to  their  inclination  ;  their  dis- 
course and  speeches  according  to 
their  learning  and  infused  opinions  ; 
but  their  deeds  are  after  as  they 
have  been  accustomed.  And  there- 
fore, as  Machiavelli  well  noteth,  there 
is  no  trusting  to  the  force  of  nature 


nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  except 
it  be  corroborate  by  custom." 

After  giving  instances  of  the 
predominancy  and  tyranny  of 
custom,  he  proceeds  : — 

"Therefore,  since  custom  is  the 
principal  magistrate  of  man's  life,  let 
men  by  all  means  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain good  customs.  Certainly  custom 
is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in 
young  years  ;  this  we  call  education, 
which  is  in  effect  but  an  early 
custom.  So  we  see,  in  languages  the 
tongue  is  more  pliant  in  all  expres- 
sions and  sounds,  the  joints  are  more 
supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and 
motions  in  youth  than  afterwards." 

Who  can  doubt  the  truth  of 
these  words?  The  irksome 
nature  of  a  sea  life  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  embark 
late  is  a  notorious  and  well- 
known  fact.  Nothing  is  more 
pronounced  and  continuous  on 
the  part  of  such  officers  than 
their  anxiety  to  get  shore 
appointments.  The  difference 
is  very  marked  between  Eng- 
lish officers  who  go  to  sea  early 
and  those  of  other  nationalities 
who  do  not.  Not  long  since 
an  international  squadron  was 
assembled  in  the  same  waters 
for  several  months.  Foreign 
observers  remarked  of  it  that 
the  British  officers  appeared 
to  be  happy  and  contented, 
whereas  the  others  were  quite 
the  reverse,  and  were  longing 
to  get  home.  The  remark  was 
just.  The  reason  is  believed  to 
have  been  that  the  majority 
of  the  former  had  become  ac- 
customed to  a  sea  life  at  an 
early  age. 

It  may  be  said  that  steamers 
are  not  as  long  at  sea  as  were 
sailing-ships,  and  that  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  modern  sea  life 
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are  not  great.  The  experience 
of  the  Japanese  navy  during 
the  present  war  has  proved 
that  steam  fleets  in  time  of 
war  pass  quite  as  much  time 
at  sea  as  did  the  sailing  fleets. 
It  is  believed  that  the  crews  of 
certain  ships  did  not  set  foot 
on  shore  for  months.  Ships 
may  be  somewhat  less  uncom- 
fortable now  than  they  were 
in  the  past,  but  life  on  land  is 
now  more  luxurious,  so  that 
the  differences  between  life 
afloat  and  ashore  are  un- 
changed. It  is  this  that  tells — 
the  restraint  and  confinement 
especially — rather  than  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  discomfort. 

Another  well  -  known  and 
important  advantage  of  going 
to  sea  young  is  that  boys 
acquire  quickly  the  habit  of 
command  and  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  coupled  with 
a  quickness  of  eye  and  a  readi- 
ness of  resource  which  do  not 
come  so  easily  later  in  life. 
This  argument  only  holds  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are 
allowed  to  take  their  proper 
share  in  the  duties  of  the  ship, 
as  was  the  practice  in  the  past. 
Unfortunately  there  arose  a 
custom  of  abandoning  this 
practical  training  in  favour  of 
mere  book  knowledge.  This 
was  brought  about  largely  by 
the  pressure  of  men  who,  hav- 
ing little  or  no  sea  experience, 
were  unable  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  practical  training. 
These  argued  that  naval  officers 
were  not  taught  to  think  under 
the  old  system.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  they  were  trained 
to  observe,  and  acquired  habits 
of  order  and  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  which  was 


really  an  education  in  itself. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  by  such 
a  competent  observer  as  Pro- 
fessor Main  of  the  Portsmouth 
College  the  men  produced  in 
the  past  were  considered  to 
have  an  extraordinary  capacity 
for  hard  mental  work  when 
a  distinct  object  was  to  be 
gained. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  trace  the  gradual  change 
in  naval  education  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last 
century.  At  the  close  of  the 
French  war  in  1815  cadets 
were  entered  between  the  ages 
of  12|  and  14.  Some  were 
sent  straight  to  sea,  others  to 
the  college  at  Portsmouth 
where  they  underwent  a  course 
of  instruction  for  two  years. 
Between  the  two  classes  existed 
much  antagonism,  doubtless 
due  to  the  diverging  lines  of 
thought  produced  by  difference 
of  training,  and  not  allayed  by 
the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
successful  "Collegians."  These 
advantages  varied  from  time 
to  time.  At  one  period  the 
cadet  who  passed  out  first  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal,  which 
carried  with  it  a  lieutenant's 
commission  on  passing  in  sea- 
manship at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
This  was  found  to  be  too  great 
a  prize  to  be  won  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  was 
abolished.  In  1835  the  maxi- 
mum reward  to  the  most 
successful  cadet  was  a  silver 
medal  and  one  year's  time. 
After  serving  six  years  at  sea, 
including  any  sea  time  allowed 
for  meritorious  passing  out  of 
the  college,  and  being  nineteen 
years  of  age,  they  were  ex- 
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amined  vivd  voce  to  ascertain 
whether  their  practical  know- 
ledge was  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  the  charge  of  a  ship 
at  sea.  No  other  qualifications 
were  required.  Beyond  the 
above  two  years  at  the  Ports- 
mouth College  —  which  was 
abolished  in  1837  —  and  the 
desultory  instruction  given  by 
naval  instructors  to  the  limited 
number  of  midshipmen  borne  in 
large  ships,  no  further  educa- 
tional facilities  were  given. 
The  officers  produced  were  good 
practical  seamen,  and  the  so- 
called  "  Collegians  "  possessed 
a  grounding  in  mathematics, 
navigation,  and  cognate  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  majority  lacked 
the  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  their  profession, 
including  war,  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  acquired  during 
the  long  struggles  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  War  and 
its  requirements  dropped  more 
and  more  out  of  sight  during 
the  long  peace.  The  leading 
men  were  left  to  educate  them- 
selves, and  did  so.  The  Admir- 
alty gave  them  no  assistance 
or  encouragement  until  1839, 
when  men  began  to  have  a 
glimmering  of  the  necessity 
for  a  higher  education.  The 
Portsmouth  College  was  then 
reopened,  not  for  cadets  but 
for  a  certain  number  of 
officers  and  mates  who  were 
to  be  instructed  for  one  year. 
The  education  given  was  nar- 
row, and  was  limited  chiefly 
to  mathematics,  navigation, 
astronomy,  steam,  and  fortifica- 
tion. War  was  not  studied, 
and  the  importance  of  naval  his- 
tory was  quite  unappreciated. 
To  the  men  thus  trained 


fell  the  Crimean  War,  and  the 
changes  from  sail  to  steam, 
from  smooth-bores  to  rifled 
guns,  from  wooden  ships  of  the 
line  to  armoured  battleships. 
If  war  had  been  studied,  and 
higher  education  of  the  right 
kind  properly^encouraged,  dur- 
ing the  period  1839-59,  the 
reader  is  asked  to  reflect  on 
the  difference  in  progress 
which  might  have  resulted 
during  the  eventful  period 
1859-85,— between  1859,  when 
the  Warrior,  the  first  ironclad, 
was  laid  down,  and  1885,  when 
the  imminence  of  war  with 
Russia  exposed  the  backward 
state  of  the  navy  and  initi- 
ated the  naval  renaissance. 
Quite  twenty  years  are  re- 
quired to  give  full  effect  to 
radical  changes  in  an  educa- 
tional system.  Would  minds 
trained  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  war  have 
clung  to  sails  quite  so  long  ?  or 
misreading  the  lessons  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  have  sanc- 
tioned the  building  of  ships  fit 
only  for  coast  defence  ?  or  have 
failed  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  new  motive 
power?  or  have  depreciated 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Admiral 
Colomb  to  direct  naval  thought 
to  the  study  of  tactics  and 
strategy  ?  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  neglect  to  study 
war  systematically  continued 
until  the  year  1900,  when  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  directed 
a  war  course  to  be  started 
at  Greenwich  College.  It  is 
true  that  the  Order  of  Jan- 
uary 1873  establishing  the  Col- 
lege for  the  higher  education 
of  naval  officers  contained  this 
clause : — 
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10.  Naval  history  and  tactics, 
including  naval  signals 
and  steam,  evolutions. 
But  so  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  that  it  was  not  included 
in  the  Regulations  dated  Nov- 
ember 1888.  The  Navy  was 
too  much  occupied  with  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  ma- 
terial to  trouble  about  such 
matters  as  strategy  and  tactics  ! 
May  this  not  have  been  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  "Col- 
legians," whose  mathematical 
training  would  fit  them  to 
deal  with  questions  connected 
with  ships  and  their  fittings, 
but  would  neither  help  them 
much  in  the  study  of  war  nor 
turn  their  thoughts  in  that 
direction  ?  The  late  Sir  Cooper 
Key,  the  most  distinguished 
"Collegian,"  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Greenwich  College, 
and,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
late  Admiral  Colomb,  never 
fully  understood  the  funda- 
mentals of  naval  strategy. 
This  must  have  been  due  to 
some  extent  to  his  education, 


as  his  ability  and  capacity  were 
undoubted.  It  is  significant 
that  he  was  First  Sea  Lord  in 
1885,  and  had  been  so  since 
1879.  May  it  be  that  the 
Navy's  distrust  of  the  "  Col- 
legians "  was  to  some  ex- 
tent well  founded  in  that  the 
higher  education  which  they 
favoured  was  not  of  the  right 
kind? 

The  Crimean  War  reacted 
powerfully  on  the  naval  mind, 
and  paved  the  way  for  many 
innovations  —  steam,  armour, 
and  the  rifled  gun  —  and  for 
educational  reform.  The  sys- 
tem of  entry  and  education, 
which  had  enjoyed  a  struggling 
existence  from  the  year  1729 
until  its  abolition  in  1837, 
was  again  introduced  in  1857. 
But  instead  of  the  Portsmouth 
College,  a  harbour  training- 
ship — eventually  the  Britannia 
— was  used.  The  age  on  entry 
remained  practically  the  same 
from  1815  until  1898,  when  a 
material  increase  was  made. 
The  facts  are  as  follows : — 


Year. 

1815 
1859 
1869 
1873 
1887 
1898 


Age  on  entry. 


to  14 


12 
12 
12 
13 


Time  at  College  or 
in  Britannia. 

2  years 

1  year 

2  years 
do. 
do. 

1^  years 


Age  on  going  to  sea. 

14£  to  16 

13  ..  15 

14  .,  15 

14  .1   15£ 

15  ,.   16 


It  may  be  noted  that  during 
the  eighteenth  century  the  age 
on  going  to  sea  varied  between 
ten  and  seventeen,  those  who 
did  not  join  the  Academy  em- 
barking generally  younger  than 
those  who  did.  Keppel  was 
ten ;  Rodney,Hawke,  and  Nelson, 
twelve  ;  Jervis,  thirteen ;  Dun- 
can and  Keith,  fifteen;  Dun- 
donald,  seventeen.  Not  one  of 


these  appear  to  have  passed 
through  the  Portsmouth 
Academy,  with  its  two  years' 
course  of  instruction. 

Up  to  the  time  of  actually 
going  to  sea  no  great  difference 
existed  between  the  College 
system  of  1815  and  the 
Britannia  course  of  1898.  It 
is  true  that  in  1868  a  sea-going 
training-ship  was  introduced, 
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in  which  the  cadets  passed  one 
year;  but  this  was  abolished  in 
1873,  as  it  was  rightly  held 
that  the  fleet  itself,  with  all  its 
varied  experience,  must  neces- 
sarily give  a  professional  train- 
ing far  better  and  more  real 
than  could  be  obtained  amid 
the  artificial  surroundings  of  a 
special  training-ship.  In  1902 
the  Britannia  was  found  to  be 
too  small  for  the  increased 
number  of  cadets.  Regardless 
of  past  experience,  a  sea-going 
training-ship  was  started  to 
provide  the  necessary  accom- 
modation. The  professional 
training  of  the  boys  would 
have  gained  by  drafting  them 
direct  into  the  fleet,  but  a 
special  training-ship  was  more 
favourable  to  producing  officers 
of  the  same  pattern  and  to 
the  passing  of  examinations. 
What  would  the  modern  Navy 
be  without  superficial  examin- 
ations ! ! ! 

It  is  in  the  education  after 
leaving  the  training-ship  that 
the  great  and  vital  change  was 
made.  For  a  practical  train- 
ing unsurpassed  was  gradually 
substituted  a  very  inferior  book 
education.  A  Chinese  system 
of  examinations  was  the  engine 
by  means  of  which  this  was 
brought  about. 

The  original  examination  in 
seamanship  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  was  a  vivd  voce 
"pass"  to  ascertain  whether 
the  candidate  was  competent 
to  take  charge  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
and  was  conducted  by  three 
captains  or  commanders,  as 
being  most  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  officers  under  them 
were  efficient.  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  "  pass  "  examina- 


tions, in  gunnery  on  board  the 
Excellent,  in  navigation  and 
steam  at  the  Portsmouth  Col- 
lege. During  the  'Sixties  ac- 
celerated promotion  was  given 
to  those  who  took  first-class 
certificates  in  the  three  subjects. 
The  examinations  thus  became 
competitive  instead  of  simply 
fora  "pass."  The  advantages 
derived  from  early  promotion 
were  so  great  that  this  change 
soon  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  was  wide-reaching  in  its 
results.  Although  candidates 
only  went  to  the  Excellent  and 
College  to  pass,  they  were 
allowed  time  in  each  case 
to  prepare  for  examination. 
Under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, demands  were  first 
made  to  equalise  these  times 
for  all,  and  then  to  extend 
them  with  a  view  to  education 
instead  of  merely  preparation. 
When  the  Greenwich  College 
was  opened  this  was  done. 
Commencing  1st  January  1874, 
the  gunnery  course  in  the 
Excellent  was  fixed  at  three 
months,  and  that  for  naviga- 
tion at  the  College  at  six 
months.  Subsequently  were 
added  a  pilotage  course,  and  in 
1882  a  torpedo  course  in  the 
Vernon.  By  1886  the  system 
had  been  entirely  changed,  and 
was  then  as  follows :  Cadets 
entered  at  ages  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  and  a  half  passed 
two  years  in  the  Britannia, 
went  to  sea  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  and  a  half,  served 
at  sea  five  years  less  the  time 
allowed  out  of  the  Britannia — 
one  year  being  the  maximum — 
passed  in  seamanship  and  joined 
the  College  between  nineteen 
and  twenty  and  a  half.  They 
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now  passed  through  the  follow- 
ing courses  of  instruction :  at 
Greenwich,  for  navigation  and 
mathematics,  six  months ;  in 
Vemon,  for  torpedo,  one  month  ; 
in  Excellent,  for  gunnery,  three 
months;  at  Portsmouth,  for 
pilotage,  two  months.  This 
consumed,  including  leave  and 
interruptions  of  various  kinds, 
about  fifteen  months.  The  age 
on  completing  the  whole  varied 
between  20T3^  and  21^-  years. 

Those  who  passed  the  best 
examinations  were  immediately 
promoted,  and  gained  upwards 
of  two  years  over  their  con- 
temporaries. As  in  the  case 
of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Ports- 
mouth College  with  its  lieu- 
tenant's commission,  this  was 
considered  so  excessive  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  mitigate 
it.  In  1891  was  introduced  a 
graduated  scale,  based  on  the 
classes  of  certificates  obtained. 
This  scale  made  accelerated 
promotion  applicable  not  only 
to  those  who  took  all  first-class 
certificates,  but  to  others  who 
passed  less  well.  The  competi- 
tion was  extended  by  this  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  officers, 
instead  of  limiting  it  to  those  in 
the  first  flight.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  recognised  to  be 
futile  to  attempt  to  pass  the 
whole  body  of  sub-lieutenants 
through  the  same  mathematical 
course,  thus  confirming  the 
opinion  given  by  Professor 
Main  of  the  Portsmouth  Col- 
lege twenty  years  before.  The 
Greenwich  course  was  divided 
into  two  parts  of  three  months 
each,  the  first  only  being  com- 
pulsory. This  was  the  first 
sign  of  a  reaction  against  the 
system. 


The  effect  of  these  examin- 
ations on  the  naval  service  has 
been  profound.  The  profes- 
sional career  of  the  present 
generation  has  been  governed 
by  ability  to  pass  examinations 
rather  than  by  their  practical 
professional  knowledge.  So 
much  has  depended  upon  the 
result  of  the  examinations  that 
practical  training  at  sea  has 
been  sacrificed  to  prepare  for 
them.  The  qualifying  sea- 
service  has  been  reduced.  This 
was  six  years  during  the  sail- 
ing era,  five  years  and  six 
months  in  1859,  and  only  three 
years  and  six  months  in  1900, 
including  Britannia  time  in 
each  case,  which  might  be 
twelve  months  as  a  maximum 
in  1859  and  four  months  in 
1900.  Midshipmen  have  been 
so  largely  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  duties  of  their  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school,  that  they  have  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire practical  knowledge  of 
the  working  and  management 
of  ships,  their  fittings,  equip- 
ment, and  armament.  Unlike 
their  predecessors,  they  have 
not  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  practical  working 
of  the  motive  power.  They 
have  become  lieutenants,  not- 
withstanding that  they  un- 
doubtedly possessed  less  know- 
ledge of  these  matters  than 
their  predecessors.  This  has 
been  recognised  in  so  far 
that,  whereas  formerly  when  a 
midshipman  passed  in  seaman- 
ship for  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
he  was  held  to  be  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  a  ship,  such  is 
now  not  the  case.  He  must 
now,  after  passing  all  his  ex- 
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animations,  serve  six  months  at 
sea,  and  obtain  a  certificate 
from  his  captain  that  he  is  fit 
to  perform  efficiently  the  duties 
of  a  lieutenant.  What  a  com- 
mentary on  the  examinations ! 

The  effect  of  a  system  of 
education  based  on  superficial 
courses  and  examinations  has 
been  to  give  an  advantage  to 
minds  of  a  superficial  type,  and 
to  discourage  men  who  aim  at 
deep  and  solid  acquirements. 
Professor  Main  of  the  Ports- 
mouth College  foresaw  this  in 
1870,  and  said  :  "In  my  opinion, 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
service  we  have  more  educated, 
thoughtful,  and  intelligent  men 
than  we  shall  have  among 
those  who  are  coming  on  now. 
I  think  their  schoolboy  educa- 
tion on  board  ship  militates 
against  their  naval  duties  and 
vice  versa."  The  reader  is  in- 
vited to  consider  whether  the 
recent  somewhat  sensational 
policy,  with  its  superficial  ex- 
planatory memoranda,  is  not 
the  natural  outcome  of  a 
shallow  and  superficial  educa- 
tional system. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  men  have  come  to  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  state  of  things. 
They  must  have  been  blinded 
by  the  change  from  sail  to 
steam.  Misled  by  the  much 
misused  word  "science,"  they 
have  come  to  think  that  exact 
knowledge  is  a  plant  of  modern 
growth,  and  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  books, — that  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the 
thing  itself  is  secondary  to  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  it. 
They  have  forgotten  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  past 
had  an  exact  and  complete 


knowledge  of  their  art,  and 
that  this  was  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  practical  experi- 
ence afloat,  and  not  from 
courses  of  instruction  on  shore. 
The  system  now  in  force  in  the 
Navy  is  the  very  contrary  of 
that  which  prevailed  in  the 
past.  All  along  the  line  in- 
struction on  shore  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  actual  practice  and 
experience  at  sea.  The  instruc- 
tion in  gunnery,  torpedo,  sig- 
nals, and  navigation  is  centred 
in  harbour  or  shore  establish- 
ments. It  is  now  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  naval  train- 
ing that  no  officer  or  man  can  be 
"hall-marked"  in  any  of  these 
matters  on  board  a  sea-going 
ship.  He  must  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  shore  establish- 
ment. To  such  a  pass  have 
matters  come  that  a  gunlayer, 
or  man  who  lays  and  fires  a 
gun,  cannot  be  made  afloat : 
he  must  leave  the  battleship, 
where  every  facility  exists  for 
training  him,  and  every  one, 
from  the  captain  downwards, 
is  directly  interested  that 
he  should  shoot  well  and 
be  thoroughly  competent ; 
he  must  go  to  a  school  on 
shore,  where  only  artificial  ar- 
rangements exist  for  teaching 
him,  and  no  one  has  any  direct 
interest  in  his  efficiency.  Gun- 
nery has  been  referred  to  more 
particularly,  but  the  argument 
is  equally  applicable  to  other 
branches.  The  tendency  of  all 
such  schools  is  towards  formal- 
ism. At  such  establishments, 
surrounded  with  "make-be- 
lieve," a  great  deal  of  perfectly 
useless  matter  will  inevitably 
be  taught.  These  schools  are 
good  servants  but  bad  masters. 
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They  should  be  made  strictly 
subservient  to  the  sea-service. 
Instead  of  that  they  have  be- 
come its  masters,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  seriously 
impaired  efficiency  by  setting 
up  false  standards.  Their  evil 
influences  are  twofold.  All 
questions  from  the  fleet  are 
referred  to  them.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  and 
much  dependent  upon  its  sur- 
roundings, their  influence  is 
always  directed  to  keeping  the 
control  of  the  training  in  their 
own  hands,  and  to  discouraging 
initiative  in  sea -going  ships. 
As  a  result,  large  numbers  of 
officers  and  men  are  looked  up 
in  harbour  ships  and  shore 
establishments  at  the  three 
Home  ports,  instead  of  being 
placed  on  board  commissioned 
ships  in  reserve,  where  they 
could  not  only  help  to  keep 
the  ships  in  order,  but  be  them- 
selves trained  more  effectively. 
Not  the  least  serious  result  of 
the  system  is  that  large  sums 
of  money  are  expended  in 
making  provision  for  the  shore 
training.  Colleges  and  bar- 
racks are  unduly  multiplied, 
while  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
the  fleet  is  not  increased. 

We  are  now  perhaps  in  a 
position  to  affirm  that,  whether 
ships  of  war  be  propelled  by 
wind  or  steam,  the  essential 
qualifications  of  those  who 
have  to  manage  them  are  the 
same.  The  lessons  from  the 
past  seem  to  indicate  that 
naval  officers  should  be  given 
the  best  general  education 
possible  before  being  sent  to 
sea  ;  should  become  early  accus- 
tomed to  a  sea  life ;  should 


possess  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  their  ships  and 
of  everything  they  contain ; 
and  the  leading  men  should 
have  not  only  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  "conduct  of 
war,"  but  a  wide  and  thorough 
grasp  of  the  principles  under- 
lying any  particular  sp£cialit6 
which  they  adopt. 

These  requisites  involve  going 
to  sea  at  an  age  not  later  than 
fifteen  years  and  six  months, 
and  a  minimum  qualifying  sea 
service  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant of  five  years.  A  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of 
the  ship  and  her  equipment 
can  only  be  obtained  by  devot- 
ing the  whole  time  at  sea  to 
the  practical  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession. Its  soundness  can  only 
be  assured  by  placing  all  the 
examinations  in  the  hands, 
not  of  gentlemen  on  land, 
but  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet,  who,  being  in  touch  with 
realities,  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  is  necessary.  The  ex- 
aminations should  be  only  for 
a  "  pass,"  to  ascertain  whether 
the  candidate  is  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  lieu- 
tenant, which  involves  practi- 
cal ability  to  work  the  ship, 
her  armament  and  machinery. 
They  should  not  be  competi- 
tive, because  it  is  not  possible 
to  ensure  equal  opportunity 
without  sacrificing  efficiency. 

The  gunnery,  torpedo,  and 
pilotage  courses  on  shore  should 
be  abolished,  the  time  now 
devoted  to  them  being  much 
more  usefully  employed  afloat, 
where  these  matters  can  be 
taught  more  practically.  Those 
who  pass  successfully  through 
such  a  training  should  be  prac- 
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tically  familiar  with  their  duties 
and  fitted  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  Navy.  Such  a  practical 
training  is  not  in  itself  sufficient. 
A  higher  education  is  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  train  the 
thinking  powers,  and  inculcate 
a  knowledge  of  principles.  This 
higher  education  should  be  en- 
tirely voluntary,  and  might 
commence  at  any  time  after 
completing  six  years'  service  in 
a  ship  of  war  at  sea.  It  should 
be  open  to  all  who  intend 
serious  work  irrespective  of 
their  ability.  The  time  allotted 
might  be  one  year,  extended  to 
two  years  for  selected  men  and 
reduced  for  those  who  make 
unsatisfactory  progress.  The 
curricula  should  be  framed  on 
the  broadest  lines.  The  par- 
ticular course  of  study  to  be 
followed  by  any  individual 
should  be  left  largely  to  his 
personal  inclination,  but  would 
be  regulated  to  some  extent  by 
the  particular  line  he  wished 
to  adopt.  The  incentive  to 
work  would  be  the  appoint- 
ments for  navigating,  gunnery, 
torpedo,  staff  of  flag  officers,  and 
engineering.  The  examinations 
should  be  competitive  in  so 
far  that  they  should  involve 
"  passes "  to  reach  different 
standards  of  efficiency,  carrying 
with  them  different  rates  of 
extra  pay. 

Officers  should  be  encouraged 
to  return  later  to  the  College 
to  study  war  or  follow  further 
any  particular  course  of  study 
in  which  they  are  interested  or 
proficient.  Such  officers  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  com- 
pulsory examination. 

The  examination  for  the  rank 
of  commander,  recently  ordered, 


is  a  pernicious  innovation,  and 
should  be  cancelled.  It  can 
only  foster  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  international  law, 
strategy,  and  tactics,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  and  useless.  Such 
subjects  are  to  be  pondered 
over  and  studied  during  the 
whole  professional  career  of 
an  officer,  and  not  hastily 
taken  up  for  a  few  weeks  to 
pass  an  examination.  Such 
studies  can  be  most  effectively 
encouraged  by  giving  officers 
the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  prosecuting  them, 
and  by  employing  those  who 
show  special  aptitude  in  those 
lines  to  work  out  the  numer- 
ous questions  involved.  The 
promotion  of  an  officer  to  the 
rank  of  commander  should  de- 
pend alone  on  his  professional 
character  and  attainments  as 
shown  by  his  daily  work  —  a 
much  more  severe  test  than 
any  examination. 

The  foregoing  proposals  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  reverting 
to  the  well-tried  system  of  the 
past,  improved  by  additions 
and  modifications  to  meet 
modern  conditions.  Comparing 
them  with  the  new  system  of 
entry  and  training  initiated  in 
December  1902,  certain  differ- 
ences will  be  found.  The  age 
for  entry  is  now  between 
twelve  years  and  four  months 
and  thirteen  years,  and  the 
time  under  instruction  at 
Osborne  and  Dartmouth  is 
four  years.  Thus  the  age  on 
going  to  sea  will  vary  be- 
tween sixteen  years  and  four 
months  and  seventeen  years. 
This  is  considered  to  be  too 
late. 
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In  the  course  at  Osborne  profession,  it  still  continued  to 
College  special  stress  is  laid  be  believed  that  the  manual 
upon  the  fact  that  the  cadets  work  above  alluded  to  was 
receive  instruction  and  do  the  first  essential.  To  this 
manual  work  in  the  "shops"  must  be  attributed  the  re- 
attached  to  the  school.  It  is  peated  vacillations  in  fixing  a 
claimed,  and  has  been  gener-  course  of  training  for  naval 
ally  accepted  by  the  public,  engineers.  It  was  seen  that 
that  this  is  giving  these  boys  making  parts  of  an  engine — 
training  in  the  practical  work  which  alone  the  necessity  of 
of  their  profession.  It  may  be  subdividing  work  owing  to 
useful  to  consider  to  what  ex-  variety  of  parts  permitted  to 
tent  this  manual  training  is  any  individual  —  was  a  very 
necessary  for  those  who  will  insufficient  training  for  man- 
have  to  manage  machinery.  aging  machinery  on  a  large 

An  extended  course  of  manual  scale.  At  the  same  time,  a 
work  no  doubt  usually  forms  sound  conviction  prevailed  that 
part  of  the  marine  engineer's  the  training  of  the  marine  en- 
training. The  reason  why  so  gineer  must  be  practical;  and 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  only  way  of  making  it 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  "  practical "  that  was  thought 
the  early  days  of  marine  of  was  to  oblige  the  intending 
engineering  steam  machinery  engineer,  at  odd  times  and  in 
in  general  was  comparatively  the  intervals  between  other 
rare.  So  rare  was  it  that  courses  of  instruction,  to  do 
a  regular  profession  or  call-  the  work  of  a  "  fitter." 
ing  of  what  we  now  term  The  marine  engineer's  pro- 
"  engineer  "  was  unknown,  fession  has  long  reached  a  stage 
Many  people  still  living  can  at  which  the  above  idea  of 
remember  when  naval  en-  what  is  "practical"  is  quite 
gineers,  who  had  had  some  out  of  date.  It  is  no  doubt 
experience  of  steam  machinery  necessary  that  he  should  have 
before  going  to  sea,  spoke  of  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
themselves  as  "millwrights,"  use  of  tools,  but  to  keep  him 
that  being  the  only  term  doing  now  and  again  small 
applied  to  those  who  as  yet  jobs  of  manual  work  is  to  lag 
hardly  formed  a  distinct  speci-  quite  behind  the  age.  It  is 
ality.  The  millwright  made  the  no  more  necessary  for  him  to 
"mill"  or  machine  which  he  become  an  expert  mechanic 
afterwards  drove.  It  soon  came  than  it  is  for  the  architect  to 
to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  become  an  expert  bricklayer, 
course  that  no  one  could  drive  an  or  for  the  civil  engineer  who 
engine  unless  he  had  had  some  directs  the  construction  of  an 
share  in  the  manual  work  of  embankment  or  of  a  bridge 
making  one.  The  belief  solidi-  to  become  a  navvy  or  expert 
fied,  and  when  the  management  rivetter,  or  than  it  was  for 
of  marine  steam  machinery  had  the  naval  officer  of  the  past 
become  a  thoroughly  distinct  to  be  a  skilled  rigger  or 
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sailmaker.  What  the  marine 
engineer  requires  in  the  way  of 
"practical"  instruction  is  fre- 
quent and  long -continued  ex- 
perience in  the  actual  work  of 
driving  and  running  marine 
engines,  and  in  the  care,  main- 
tenance, and  management  of 
engines  and  boilers.  With 
the  actual  manual  work  of  re- 
pairing the  machinery  in  his 
charge  he  has  no  more  to  do 
than  a  civil  engineer  has  with 
the  manual  work  of  repairing 
the  bridges  which  are  under 
his  supervision.  It  will  be 
quite  by  accident  if  there  is  a 
single  engineer  in  the  Navy  who 
would  be  capable  of  repairing 
with  his  own  hands  a  ship's 
damaged  engines.  If  there  are 
any  engineers  who  can,  it  will 
be  because  they  happen  to  be 
specially  interested  in  work  of 
the  kind.  If  the  question  is 
looked  fairly  in  the  face,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  training  of 
the  engineer  is  as  different 
from  that  of  the  engine-room 
artificer  as  was  the  training  of 
the  lieutenant  of  the  sailing 
era  from  that  of  the  boat- 
swain. 

This  point  has  been  argued 
at  length  because  it  is  funda- 
mental. It  is  held  that  the 
new  scheme  of  training  errs  in 
placing  too  much  stress  on  the 
workshop  training  and  too  little 
on  sea-going  practice.  Three 
years'  sea  service  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  reliable 
lieutenant  in  the  sailing  era, 
neither  is  it  now.  At  least 
five  years  are  necessary  to  teach 
the  average  officer  his  practical 
work  in  a  modern  steam-ship. 
In  no  less  time  can  he  learn 


to  handle  the  machinery,  the 
guns,  the  torpedoes,  the  electric 
lights,  as  well  as  his  predeces- 
sors managed  the  sails  and  guns 
of  the  past. 

Not  only  does  the  new 
scheme  as  sketched  in  the 
Admiralty  memorandum  of 
December  1902  provide  for 
only  three  years'  sea  service  as 
midshipman,  but  it  perpetuates 
the  system  of  examinations 
and  shore  courses.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this 
pernicious  system  was  de- 
veloped deserve  particular 
notice.  It  was  introduced  just 
at  the  time  when  the  motive 
power  was  changing.  It  grew 
with  the  disappearance  of  sails, 
because  the  time  formerly  de- 
voted to  learning  how  to 
handle  them  was  appropriated 
to  books  instead  of  being  given 
to  acquiring  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  steam  -  engine. 
The  decadence  of  practical 
knowledge  of  their  ships  among 
junior  officers  was  not  noticed. 
It  is  true  that  a  generation 
since  a  sagacious  minority 
tried  to  stem  the  tide.  These 
saw  that  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  motive  power,  whether 
it  be  sails  or  steam,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  naval  officer.  They 
set  the  example,  and  learnt 
practically  to  manage  machin- 
ery as  they  had  before  learnt 
to  handle  sails.  But  all  was 
of  no  avail.  They  were  beaten 
by  the  "  Collegians,"  who  were 
in  complete  control  of  the 
education  of  the  Navy,  and 
were  as  much  against  the 
rising  generation  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the 
steam  engine  as  they  were 
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against  the  study  of  war.  termined  by  correct  thinking. 
The  seed  that  was  sown  in  Until  there  be  correct  thought 
1839  by  giving  a  wrong  direc-  there  cannot  be  right  action, 
tion  to  the  higher  education  and  when  there  is  correct 
at  the  Portsmouth  College  was  thought  right  action  will  fol- 
harvested  at  the  Greenwich  low.  Up  to  the  present  great 
College  in  1873,  and  has  since  confusion  of  thought  has  been 
been  reaped  annually.  In  1902  manifest  in  the  minds  direct- 
a  great  opportunity  presented  ing  naval  reform.  The  action 
itself,  but  was  missed.  The  con-  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  vari- 
trol  was  still  in  the  hands  of  ous  official  memoranda  pre- 
the  same  school.  They  failed  sented  to  Parliament  —  more 
to  recognise  that  a  thorough  especially  that  on  the  entry 
practical  training  at  sea  is  of  and  training  of  officers  dated 
the  first  importance,  and  that  16th  December  1902  —  are 
on  it  should  be  superposed  a  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
higher  education.  They  did  this  assertion.  Take,  for  in- 
not  understand  that  this  higher  stance,  the  following  statement : 
education  should  be  based  on  "In  the  old  days  it  sufficed  if 
the  idea  that,  as  a  subject  of  a  naval  officer  were  a  seaman, 
study  for  the  naval  officer,  Now  he  must  be  a  seaman,  a 
war  is  more  important  than  gunner,  a  soldier,  an  engineer, 
the  ship  herself.  Still  imbued  and  a  man  of  science  as  well." 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  A  more  erroneous  idea  has 
of  the  materiel,  and  believing  been  rarely  conveyed  in  two 
that  instruction  is  inseparable  sentences.  Was  Drake  only  a 
from  ships  and  dockyards,  seaman?  He  was  one  of  the 
they  are  now  undermining  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  age, 
"  war  course  " — started  with  so  and  the  trusted  councillor  of 
much  difficulty — by  removing  his  sovereign.  Were  Anson, 
it  from  the  Greenwich  College  Hawke,  and  St  Vincent  only 
to  the  Home  ports.  They  seamen?  They  were  members 
do  not  realise  that  the  study  of  the  Cabinet,  and  trusted  by 
of  war  requires  concentrated  the  nation.  Nothing  is  more 
attention,  and  is  not  to  be  certain  than  that  the  great 
prosecuted  with  success  by  admirals  have  always  been 
men  whose  thoughts  are  much  more  than  mere  seamen, 
continually  diverted  to  the  It  is  astonishing  and  regret- 
care  of  their  ships.  table  that  a  memorandum 
Changes  in  the  Navy  are  issued  from  the  Admiralty 
necessary ;  but  if  they  are  should  imply  otherwise.  Again, 
to  be  real  reforms,  they  must  since  the  days  of  the  Armada, 
be  of  the  right  kind  and  prop-  has  not  the  gun  been  the  prin- 
erly  directed.  It  is  of  the  cipal  weapon,  and  has  not  the 
greatest  importance  to  distin-  knowledge  of  its  use  been  al- 
guish  a  reform  from  a  mere  ways  of  primary  importance? 
innovation  or  change.  The  Could  any  modern  captain  give 
distinction  can  only  be  de-  more  attention  to  the  gunnery 
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efficiency  of  his  crew  than  did 
Broke  of  the  Shannon1!  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  a 
naval  officer  should  be  more 
of  a  soldier  now  than  were 
Drake  and  Nelson  in  the  past. 
War  has  not  changed,  as  we 
have  shown  in  the  pages  of 
'  Maga '  for  June  and  July. 
As  to  his  being  an  engineer, 
our  whole  argument  has  tended 
to  show  that  the  modern 
officer  should  have  as  in- 
timate knowledge  of  his  ship 
as  had  his  predecessor.  If  he 
controls  and  manages  the  mo- 
tive power,  he  will  do  no  more 
than  did  the  seamen  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  and  the  Nel- 
sonian  era.  We  hold  that  the 
division  between  the  military 
and  engineer  branches  in  the 


sea-going  navy  is  a  source  of 
weakness,  and  should  grad- 
ually cease. 

Our  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  discuss  other  points 
raised  equally  superficially  in 
the  memorandum  referred  to; 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  our 
arguments  are  sound,  the 
Admiralty  proposals,  adopted 
hastily  and  without  adequate 
discussion  in  1902,  are  far 
from  meeting  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  will  require 
considerable  revision.  The 
future  of  naval  education  is 
still  uncertain,  and  it  behoves 
every  man  of  experience,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  to  assist  the 
Admiralty  to  form  clear  ideas. 
It  is  with  that  object  we  have 
written. 
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THE    VROUW    GROBELAAR  S    LEADING    CASES. — VIII. 

BY    PERCEVAL    GIBBON. 

THE  SACRIFICE. 


"I  DO  not  think,"  said  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar,  looking  at 
me  with  a  hard  unwinking  eye, 
"  that  idle  men  should  have 
pretty  wives.  Though  Katje 
will  lose  that  poppy  red-and- 
white  when  she  begins  to  grow 
fat.  Still " 

Katje  made  an  observation. 

"Her  mother,"  pursued  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar,  still  hold- 
ing me  fixed,  "  spent  seventeen 
years  in  one  room,  because  she 
could  not  go  through  the  door ; 
and  when  she  died  they  took 
the  roof  off  and  hoisted  her  out 
like  a  bullock  from  a  well. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  not 
well  that  idle  men — those  with 
leisure  for  their  littlenesses, 
like  schoolmasters  and  doctors 
and  Predikants — should  have 
pretty  wives,  or  they  tend  to 
waste  themselves.  A  man 
with  real  work  and  money 
matters  and  the  governing  of 
cattle  and  land  and  Kafirs  to 
fill  his  day,  for  such  a  one 
it  is  very  well.  Her  prettiness 
is  an  interval,  like  the  drink 
he  takes  in  the  noonday.  But 
for  an  idle  man  it  becomes  the 
air  he  breathes.  He  is  all-de- 
pendent on  it,  and  it  is  a  small 
and  breakable  thing. 

"Look  how  men  have  been 
wrecked  upon  a  morsel  of  pink- 
and-white,  how  strong  brains 
have  scattered  like  seed  from 
a  burst  pod  for  a  trifle  of 
hunger  in  a  pair  of  eyes.  I 
remember  many  such  cases 


which  would  make  you  stare 
for  the  foolishness  of  men  and 
the  worthlessness  of  some 
women.  There  was  the  Heer 
Mostert,  Predikant  at  Dop- 
fontein,  who  fell  to  blasphemy 
and  witchcraft  when  his  wife 
Paula  was  sick  and  muttered 
emptily  among  her  pillows." 

The  old  lady  shifted  in  her 
wide  chair  and  took  her  eyes 
from  me  at  last. 

"  She  was  pretty,  if  you 
like,"  she  said.  "A  tall  girl, 
with  a  small  red  mouth,  and 
hair  that  swathed  her  head 
like  coils  of  bronze.  The 
Predikant,  who  had  more  fire 
in  him  than  a  minister  should 
have,  and  more  fulness  of  blood 
than  is  good  for  any  man, 
spent  the  half  of  his  life  in 
the  joy  of  being  near  to  her. 
She  was  full  in  the  face  and 
slow  with  a  sleek  languor,  but 
on  his  coming  there  was  to 
see  a  quickness  of  welcome 
spread  itself  in  her.  She 
would  flush  warmly,  and  her 
eyes  would  cry  to  him.  Their 
loved  glowed  between  them; 
they  were  children  together 
in  that  mighty  bond.  So 
when  a  spring  that  came  down 
with  chill  rains  smote  Paula 
with  a  fever,  and  laid  her 
weakly  on  her  bed,  the  Predi- 
kant was  a  widower  already, 
and  walked  with  a  face  white 
and  hard,  drawn  suddenly  into 
new  lines  of  pain  and  fear. 

"  Women  are  strange  in  sick- 
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ness.  Some  are  infants,  greatly 
needing  caresses  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  tender  and 
familiar.  Others  grow  bitter, 
with  an  unwonted  spite  and 
temper,  venting  their  ill-ease 
on  all  about  them.  But  after 
the  first,  Paula  was  neither  of 
these.  The  sense  of  things  left 
her,  and  she  lay  on  her  bed 
with  wide  eyes  that  saw  noth- 
ing and  spoke  brokenly  about 
babies.  For  she  had  none. 
The  doctor,  a  man  of  much 
brisk  kindness,  whose  face  was 
grown  to  a  cheerful  shape, 
frowned  as  he  bent  above  her 
and  questioned  her  heart  and 
pulse.  Paula  was  very  ill,  and 
as  he  looked  up  he  saw  the 
Predikant,  tall  and  still,  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
gazing  on  the  girl's  face  that 
gave  no  gaze  back;  and  there 
was  little  he  could  say. 

"'Speak  to  her,'  he  told 
him. 

"  The  Predikant  kneeled  down 
beside  her,  and  took  her  hand, 
that  pinched  and  plucked  upon 
the  quilt,  into  his. 

"  '  Paula  ! '  he  said  gently. 
'  Wife  ! '  and  oh  !  the  yearning 
that  shivered  nakedly  in  his 
voice. 

"'Little  hands,'  moaned 
Paula  weakly —  '  little  hands 
beating  on  my  breasts.  Little 
weak  hands ;  oh,  so  little  and 
weak ! ' 

"The  Predikant  bowed  his 
head,  and  the  doctor  saw  his 
shoulders  bunch  in  a  spasm  of 
grief. 

"  '  Paula  ! '  he  called  again. 
'Paula,  dear.  It  is  I — John. 
Don't  you  know  John,  Paula? 
Won't  you  answer  me,  dear  ?  ' 

"  With   eyes   shut  tight,  he 
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lifted  a  face  of  passionate 
prayer. 

'"Say  daddy!'  said  Paula, 
crooning  faintly.  '  Say  daddy.' 

"  The  doctor  passed  his  arm 
across  the  Predikant. 

"  'Come  away,'  he  said  gently. 
'  This  does  no  good.  Come 
away,  now.  There  is  plenty 
of  hope.' 

"  He  led  him  outside,  rock- 
ing like  a  sightless  man.  When 
he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
stoep,  he  stared  straight  before 
him  for  a  little  while,  fingering 
a  button  on  his  coat  till  it  broke 
off.  Then  he  flung  it  from  him 
and  laughed — laughed  a  long 
quiet  laugh  that  had  no  tincture 
of  wildness. 

"  'Look  here,'  said  the  doctor, 
'  unless  you  go  and  lie  down, 
you'll  not  be  fit  to  help  me 
with  Paula  when  I  need  you. 
Lie  down  or  work,  whichever 
you  please.  But  one  or  the 
other,  my  man.' 

" '  Suppose,'  said  the  Predi- 
kant quietly  — '  suppose  I  go 
and  pray?' 

" '  That'll  do  capitally,'  ans- 
wered the  doctor.  '  But  pray 
hard,  mind.  It  might  even  do 
some  good.  There's  nothing 
certain  in  these  cases.' 

"  'I  have  just  been  thinking 
that,'  said  the  Predikant,  turn- 
ing to  him  with  a  face  full  of 
doubt.  '  But  we  can  try  every- 
thing, at  anyrate.' 

"'We  will,  too,'  said  the 
doctor  cheerfully ;  and  then  the 
Predikant  passed  to  his  room 
to  pour  out  the  soul  that  was 
in  him  in  prayer  for  the  life  of 
Paula. 

"  It  was  a  great  battle  the 
doctor  fought  in  the  dark  room 
in  which  she  lay.  When  late 
2K 
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that  night  the  Predikant,  his 
face  dull  white  in  the  ominous 
gloom,  came  again  to  the  rail 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  hand 
fell  on  something  soft  that  hung 
there.  It  was  Paula's  long 
bronze  hair  they  had  cut  off 
for  coolness  to  her  head. 

"  The  doctor  did  not  wait  for 
the  question. 

'"There  will  be  a  crisis  be- 
fore day,'  he  said. 

"'What  does  that  mean?' 
asked  the  other.  The  doctor 
explained  that  Paula  would 
rise,  as  it  were,  to  the  crest  of 
a  steep  hill,  whence  she  would 
go  down  to  life  or  death  as  God 
should  please. 

"  '  But  what  can  we  do  ? ' 
demanded  the  Predikant. 

'"Very  little,'  replied  the 
doctor.  '  Beyond  the  care  I 
am  giving  her  now,  the  thing 
is  out  of  our  hands.  We  can 
only  look  on  and  hope.  There 
is  always  hope.' 

" '  And  always  hopes  be- 
trayed,' said  the  Predikant. 
'But  is  she  worse  now  than 
she  was  this  afternoon  when 
she  babbled  of  the  little 
hands  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  the  doctor. 

" '  But  I  prayed,'  said  the 
Predikant,  with  a  faint  note 
of  argument  and  question. 

'"Quite  right,  too,'  replied 
the  doctor.  '  Go  and  pray 
again,'  he  suggested. 

"The  Predikant  shook  his 
head.  'It  is  wasting  time,' 
he  whispered,  and  turned  to 
tiptoe  out.  But  at  the  door  he 
turned  and  crept  back  again. 

'"It  is  my  wife,  you  see,'  he 
said  mildly  —  'my  wife,  so  if 
one  thing  fails  we  must  try 
another.  You  see?' 

"The  doctor  nodded  sooth- 


ingly, and  the  Predikant  crept 
out  again. 

"The  doctor  sat  beside  the 
bed  and  watched  the  sick 
woman,  and  heard  her  weak 
murmur  of  children  born  in 
the  dreams  of  fever.  It  was  a 
still  night,  cool,  and  hung  with 
a  white  glory  of  stars,  and  the 
point  at  which  life  and  death 
should  meet  and  choose  drew 
quickly  near.  There  was  this 
and  that  to  do,  small  offices 
that  a  woman  should  serve ;  but 
the  doctor  had  ordered  the 
women  away  and  did  them 
himself.  He  was  a  large  man, 
who  continually  fell  off  when 
he  mounted  a  horse,  but  in  a 
sick-room  he  was  extraordinar- 
ily deft,  and  trod  velvet-footed. 
So  in  the  business  of  leading 
Paula  to  the  point  where  God 
would  relieve  him  time  went 
fast,  and  presently  he  knew  the 
minute  was  at  hand. 

"  He  was  sitting,  intent  and 
strung,  when  he  heard  from  the 
garden  outside  the  house  a  bell 
tinkle  lightly.  He  frowned,  for 
it  was  no  time  for  noises ;  but 
it  tinkled  again  and  yet  again, 
louder  and  more  insistent, 
while  a  change  grew  visibly  on 
the  face  of  the  sick  woman, 
and  he  knew  that  the  issue 
was  stirring  in  the  womb  of 
circumstance.  Then,  brazenly, 
the  bell  rang  out,  and  with  an 
oath  on  his  breath  he  rose  and 
slipped  soundlessly  from  the 
room. 

"When  he  reached  the 
garden  all  was  still,  and  he 
loosed  his  malediction  upon 
the  night  air.  But  even  as  he 
turned  to  go  back  the  bell 
fluttered  near  at  hand,  and  he 
dived  among  the  bushes  to 
silence  it.  He  nearly  fell  over 
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one  that  kneeled  between  two 
big  shrubs  and  wagged  a  little 
ram  bell. 

"'What  in  hell  is  this?' 
demanded  the  doctor  fiercely, 
seizing  the  bell. 

" '  It  is  me,'  answered  a  voice, 
and  the  Predikant  rose  to  his 
feet.  'Be  careful  where  you 
tread.  There  are  things  lying 
about  your  feet  you  had  better 
not  touch.  Has  it  done  her 
any  good  ? ' 

" '  You  stricken  fool,'  cried 
the  doctor,  'do  you  know  no 
better  than  to  go  rattling  your 
blasted  bells  about  the  place 
to-night?  You're  mad,  my 
man — mad  and  inconvenient.' 

"'But  is  she  better?'  per- 
sisted the  Predikant. 

" '  I'll  tell  you  in  ten  min- 
utes,'replied  the  doctor.  'But 
if  you  make  any  more  noise 
you'll  kill  her,  mind  that.' 

"The  Predikant  went  with 
him  to  the  stoep,  and  stayed 
there  while  the  doctor  returned 
to  the  bedside.  At  the  end  of  an 
interval  he  was  out  again,  and 
took  the  husband  by  the  arm. 

" « It's  over,'  he  said.  '  She's 
doing  finely.  Sleeping  like  a 
child.  You  can  thank  God 
now,  Mynheer  Mostert.' 

The  Predikant  stared  at  him 
dumbly. 

"  '  Thank  God,  did  you  say  ? ' 
he  asked  at  last. 

" '  And  me,'  answered  the 
doctor,  smiling. 

" 'I  do  thank  you,'  answered 
the  Predikant.  'I  do  thank 
you  from  my  heart,  doctor. 
But  for  the  rest ' 

"And  here,  with  a  voice  as 
even  as  one  who  speaks  on  the 
traffic  of  every  day,  with  a  calm 
face,  he  poured  forth  an  awful, 
a  soul- wracking  blasphemy. 


" '  Here  ! '  cried  the  doctor, 
startled.  '  Draw  the  line  some- 
where, Predikant.  That  sort 
of  thing  won't  do  at  all,  you 
know.' 

"'Now  let  me  see  my  wife,' 
said  the  Predikant ;  and  after 
a  while,  when  he  had  warned 
him  very  solemnly  on  the  need 
for  silence,  the  doctor  took  him 
in  and  showed  him  Paula,  thin 
and  shorn,  sleeping  with  level 
breath.  The  Predikant  looked 
on  her  with  parted  lips  and 
clenched  hands,  and  when  he 
was  outside  again,  he  turned  to 
the  doctor. 

"'I  value  my  soul,'  he  said 
simply.  'But  it  is  worth  it.' 

"  'I  haven't  a  notion  what  you 
are  gibbering  about,'  answered 
the  doctor,  who  had  a  glass  in 
his  hand.  'But  there's  long 
sleep  and  a  dream-killer  in  this 
tumbler,  and  you've  to  drink  it.' 

"'I  need  nothing,'  said  the 
Predikant,  but  at  the  doctor's 
urgency  he  drank  the  dose,  and 
was  soon  in  his  bed  and  sleep- 
ing. 

"  Next  day,  when  he  was  let 
in  to  Paula's  bedside,  she  smiled 
and  murmured  at  him,  and 
nodded  weakly  when  he  spoke. 
The  doctor  warned  him  about 
noise. 

" '  We've  won  her  back,'  he 
explained,  'and  she's  going  to 
do  well.  But  she  has  had  a 
hard  time,  and  there's  no  deny- 
ing she  is  very  weak  and  ill. 
So  if  you  go  back  to  your  bell- 
ringing  or  any  of  those  games 
you'll  undo  everything.  She's 
to  be  kept  quiet,  do  you  hear  ? ' 

"  '  I  hear,'  answered  the  Pre- 
dikant. 'There  shall  be  still- 
ness. Not  that  it  matters  for 
all  your  words,  but  there  shall 
be  stillness.' 
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" '  I  warn  you,'  retorted  the 
doctor  seriously,  'that  it  mat- 
ters very  much.  You're  off 
your  axle,  my  friend,  and  I 
shall  have  to  doctor  you.  But 
if  I  hear  of  any  foolishness, 
Predikant  or  no  Predikant,  I'll 
have  you  locked  up  as  sure  as 
your  name's  Mostert.' 

"He  left  him  there,  and 
started  through  the  garden  to 
his  cart  that  stood  in  the  road. 
On  his  way  he  stubbed  his  foot 
against  something  that  lay  on 
the  earth — a  great  metal  cup. 
He  picked  it  up. 

"'I  am  not  a  heathen,'  he 
said,  as  he  brought  it  to  the 
Predikant,  'and  therefore  a 
Communion  cup  is  no  more  to 
me  than  a  sardine-tin,  when  it 
is  out  of  its  place.  I  don't 
want  to  know  what  you  were 
doing  out  here  the  other  night, 
my  friend  ;  but  you  had  better 
put  this  back  in  the  Kerk 
before  somebody  misses  it.' 

"The  Predikant  took  it  from 
him,  but  said  nothing. 

'"And  look  here,'  went  on 
the  doctor,  'it  was  my  skill 
and  knowledge  that  saved 
your  wife.  Nothing  else. 
Good-day.' 

"As  he  drove  off,  he  saw 
the  Predikant  still  standing  on 
the  stoep,  the  great  cup,  stained 
here  and  there  with  earth,  in 
his  hand. 

"From  that  hour  Paula 
mended  swiftly.  Even  the 
doctor  was  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  health  sped 
back  to  her,  and  the  young 
roses  returned  to  her  cheeks. 

'"There's  more  than  medi- 
cine in  this,'  he  said  one  day. 
'Do  you  know  what  it  is, 
Predikant  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  Predikant. 


'"You  do,  eh!  Well,  it's 
clean  young  blood,  my  friend, 
and  nothing  else,'  answered  the 
doctor,  watching  him  with  a 
slight  frown  of  shrewdness. 

"The  Predikant  said  nothing. 
For  days  there  had  been  a  kind 
of  gloom  on  him,  lit  by  a  sav- 
age satisfaction  in  the  better- 
ment of  his  wife.  His  manner 
was  like  a  midnight,  in  which 
a  veld-fire  glows  far  off.  He 
had  grown  thinner,  and  his 
face  was  lean  and  grey,  while 
in  his  eyes  smouldered  a  spark 
that  had  no  relation  to  joy  or 
triumph. 

'"Clean  young  blood,'  re- 
peated the  doctor.  'No  mir- 
acles, if  you  please.'  He 
thought,  you  see,  he  had  div- 
ined the  Predikant's  secret. 
'  I'm  a  man  of  science,'  he  went 
on,  '  and  when  I  come  across  a 
miracle  I'll  shut  up  shop.' 

"Paula,  from  her  pillows, 
heard  them  with  a  little  won- 
der, and  she  was  not  slow  to 
see  the  trouble  and  change  in 
her  husband's  haunted  face. 
So  that  night,  when  he  came 
to  say  good-night  to  her,  she 
drew  his  hand  down  to  her 
breast,  and  searched  for  the 
seed  of  his  woe. 

" '  You  look  so  thin  and  ill, 
my  dear,'  she  said  gently. 
'You  have  worried  too  much 
over  me.  You  have  paid  too 
great  a  price  for  your  wife.' 

"She  felt  him  tremble  be- 
tween her  arms. 

" '  A  great  one,'  he  answered, 
'but  not  too  great.' 

"  '  Not  ? '  she  smiled  restf  ully, 
as  he  lifted  his  face  from  her 
bosom  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

" '  Never  too  great  a  price 
for  you,'  he  said.  'Never 
that.' 
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"  '  My  love  ! '  she  answered, 
and  for  a  while  they  were  silent 
together. 

"  Then  she  stirred.  '  Do  you 
know,  John,'  she  said,  'that 
you  and  I  have  not  prayed 
together  since  first  this  sick- 
ness took  me  ?  Shall  we  thank 
God  together,  now  that  He  has 
willed  to  leave  us  our  compan- 
ionship for  yet  a  space  ? ' 

" '  No  ! '  he  said  quietly. 

"  'Dear  ! '  She  was  surprised. 
'I  was  asking  you  to  thank 
God  with  me.' 

"  He  nodded.  '  I  heard  you, 
but  it  serves  no  purpose.  God 
forgot  us,  Paula.' 

"His  eyes  were  like  coals 
gleaming  hotly.  'I  prayed,' 
he  cried,  'and  yet  you  slipped 
farther  from  me  and  nearer 
the  grave.  I  strewed  my  soul 
in  supplication,  and  there  was 
talk  of  winding-sheets.  And 
then,  in  the  keen  hour  of 
decision,  when  you  tilted  in  the 
balance,  I  sought  elsewhere  for 
aid ;  and  while  I  defiled  all 
holiness,  ere  yet  I  had  finished 
the  business,  comes  to  me  that 
doctor  and  tells  me  all  is  well. 
What  think  you  of  that, 
Paula  ? ' 

"  She  had  heard  him  with 
no  breaking  of  the  little  smile 
that  lay  on  her  lips — the  little 
all-forgiving  smile  that  is  the 
heritage  of  mothers, — and  now 
that  he  was  done  she  smiled 
still. 

"  'I  remember  the  old  tales,' 
she  answered.  '  How  does  the 
witch  call  the  devil,  John? 
Water  in  the  Communion  cup, 
bread  and  blood  and  earth — is 
that  it  ?  and  two  circles — two, 
is  it?' 

"'Three,'  he  corrected. 

"'Ah,     yes;      three.'       She 


laughed  soothingly.  '  You 
poor  muddled  boy,'  she  mur- 
mured. 'Do  you  prize  me  so 
much,  John  ?  Poor  John. 
You  must  let  me  be  wise  for 
both  of  us,  John.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  devil,  at  all 
events.' 

'"Nor  I,'  he  answered,  'so 
long  as  you  are  well.' 

" '  But  I  am  getting  well 
now,'  she  answered.  'And  I 
do  want  you  to  pray  with  me, 
dear.  Put  your  head  down, 
dear,  and  let  me  whisper  to 
you.' 

"She  soothed  him  gently 
and  sweetly,  buttressing  his 
weakness  with  her  love.  How 
can  I  know  what  she  said  or 
what  he  answered?  She 
wrought  upon  him  with  the 
kind  arts  God  gives  a  woman 
to  pay  her  for  being  a  woman, 
and  soon  she  had  softened 
something  of  the  miserable 
madness  that  possessed  him, 
and  he  kneeled  beside  the  bed, 
sobbing  rendingly,  and  prayed. 
Her  hand  lay  on  his  head,  and 
after  a  while,  when  the  violence 
had  passed  by,  he  was  taken 
with  a  serene  peace. 

"He  bade  her  good -night, 
tenderly. 

" '  Good-night,'  she  answered, 
'and,  John — I  would  that  I 
could  give  you  half  of  what 
you  would  have  given  for 
me.' 

"As  he  went  out  at  the  door 
he  saw  her  face  smiling  at  him, 
with  a  great  warmth  of  love 
and  pity  transfiguring  it. 

"Next  morning,  when  the 
doctor  came,  he  stayed  near  an 
hour  in  her  room,  and  then 
came  to  the  Predikant. 

"'Just  tell  me,'  he  said  to 
him, — 'just  tell  me  straight  and 
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short,  what  you  did  to  your 
wife  last  night.' 

"  The  Predikant  told  him  in 
a  few  words  what  had  passed 
between  them,  while  the  doctor 
watched  him  and  curled  his 
lip. 

" '  Exactly,'  he  said,  when 
the  Predikant  had  done. 
'  Quite  what  I  should  have 
guarded  against  in  you.  Now 


you  may  go  to  your  wife  as 
quickly  as  you  like.  She  is 
dying ! ' 

"  It  was  so.  She  died  in  his 
arms  in  half  an  hour,  with  the 
little  smile  of  baffled  mother- 
hood yet  on  her  lips." 

Katje  clenched  her  hands 
and  looked  out  to  the  veld  in 
silence. 


THE   COWARD. 


"After  all,"  said  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar  weightily,  "  a 
coward  is  but  one  with  keener 
eyes  than  his  fellows.  No 
young  man  fears  a  ghost  till 
it  is  dark,  but  the  coward  sees 
the  stars  in  the  daytime,  like  a 
man  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
and  ghosts  walk  all  about  him. 

"A  coward  should  always 
be  a  married  man,"  she  added. 
"You  may  say,  Katje,  that  it 
is  hard  on  the  woman.  It  is 
what  I  would  expect  of  you. 
But  when  you  have  experience 
of  wifehood  you  will  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  man's 
character  which  counts,  and  it 
is  the  woman's  part  to  make  up 
his  deficiencies.  With  what  men 
learn  by  practising  on  their 
wives,  the  world  has  been  made. 

"  If  you  would  cease  to  cackle 
in  that  silly  fashion  I  would 
tell  you  of  Andreas  van  Wyck, 
the  coward  —  a  tale  that  is 
known  to  few.  Well,  then  ! 

"He  was  a  bushveld  Boer, 
farming  cattle  on  good  land, 
not  a  day's  ride  from  the  Tiger 
River.  His  wife,  Anna,  was  of 
the  de  Villiers  stock  from  the 
borders  of  the  Free  State,  a 
commandant's  daughter,  and 


the  youngest  of  fourteen 
children.  They  were  both 
people  of  a  type  common 
enough.  Andreas  was  to  all 
seeming  just  such  a  Burgher 
as  a  hundred  others  who  have 
grown  rich  quietly,  never  heard 
of  outside  their  own  districts, 
yet  as  worthy  as  others  whom 
every  one  nods  to  at  Nachtmaal. 
Anna,  too,  was  of  an  everyday 
pattern,  a  short  plump  woman, 
with  a  rosy  solemn  face  and 
pleasant  eyes — a  sound  Boer 
woman,  who  could  carry  out 
her  saddle,  catch  her  horse  and 
mount  him  without  help.  You 
see,  in  her  big  family,  the  elders 
were  all  men,  and  most  had 
seen  service  against  the  Kafirs, 
and  a  girl  there  won  esteem 
not  by  fallals  and  little  trip- 
ping graces,  but  by  usefulness 
and  courage  and  good  fellow- 
ship. She  saw  Andreas  first 
when  he  was  visiting  his 
mother's  aunt  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  shooting 
at  a  target,  for  a  prize  of  an 
English  saddle,  and  no  one  has 
ever  said  of  him  that  he  was 
not  a  wonderful  shot.  He 
carried  off  the  prize  easily, 
against  all  the  Boers  of  those 
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parts,  and  Anna's  father  and 
brothers  among  them.  A  few 
months  later  they  were 
married. 

"They  drove  from  Anna's 
home  to  Andreas'  farm  on  the 
bushveld  in  a  Cape  cart  with 
two  horses,  and  sat  close  under 
the  hood  while  the  veld  about 
them  was  lashed  with  the  first 
rains  of  December.  It  was  no 
time  for  a  journey  by  road,  but 
in  those  days  the  country  was 
not  checkered  with  railway 
lines  as  it  is  now,  and  Anna 
had  nothing  to  say  against  a 
trifle  of  hardship.  For  miles 
about  them  the  rolling  country 
of  the  Free  State  was  veiled 
with  a  haze  of  rain,  and  the 
wind  drove  it  in  sheets  here 
and  there,  till  the  horses 
staggered  against  it,  and  the 
drum  of  the  storm  on  the  hood 
of  the  cart  was  awesome  and 
mournful.  Towards  afternoon, 
after  a  long,  slow  trek,  they 
came  down  the  slope  towards 
Buys'  Drift,  and  Andreas  pulled 
his  horses  up  at  the  edge  of 
the  water. 

"The  rains  had  swelled  the 
river  to  a  flood,  and  it  ran 
with  barely  a  ripple  where 
ordinarily  the  bushes  were 
clear  of  the  water.  Full  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  it 
spanned,  and  as  they  looked, 
they  saw  it  carry  past  a  dead 
ox  and  the  rags  of  uprooted 
huts. 

" '  We  can  never  cross  till  it 
goes  down,' said  Andreas.  'I 
am  sorry  for  it,  but  there  is  no 
choice.  We  must  go  back  to 
your  father's  house.' 

"Anna  pressed  his  arm  and 
smiled. 

" '  You  are  joking,'  she  said. 


'You  know  well  that  I  will 
not  go  back  there  to  -  night 
for  all  the  floods  in  ten  years, 
No  girl  would,  that  valued  her 
husband  and  herself.' 

'"But  look  at  the  drift ! '  he 
urged. 

"'It  is  a  big  head  of  water,' 
she  agreed.  'I  was  once  be- 
fore upset  in  such  a  flood  as 
this.  You  must  head  them  up- 
stream a  little,  and  then  strike 
down  again  to  the  opposite 
bank.' 

"  '  Not  I,'  he  answered.  '  I 
am  not  going  to  drown  myself 
for  a  trifle  of  pride,  nor  you 
either.  We  must  go  back.' 

"  She  shook  her  head.  '  Not 
that ! '  she  replied.  '  Give  me 
the  reins  and  the  whip.'  Be- 
fore he  could  resist  she  had 
taken  them  from  his  hands. 
'Put  your  feet  on  our  box,' 
she  directed,  '  or  the  water 
will  float  it  away.  Now 
then ! ' 

"  She  drew  the  whip  across 
the  horses'  quarters,  and  in 
a  minute  they  were  in  the 
river,  while  Andreas  sat  mar- 
velling. 

"  You  understand  that  it  was 
first  necessary  to  move  up- 
stream to  a  point  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river.  She  steadied 
the  horses  with  a  taut  hold 
on  the  reins,  for  her  young 
wrists  were  strong  as  iron,  and 
spoke  to  them  cheerily  as  the 
flood  leaped  against  their 
chests,  and  they  stood  and 
hesitated.  The  rain  drove  in 
their  faces  viciously  :  Andreas, 
his  face  sheltered  by  the  wide 
brim  of  his  hat,  had  to  rub 
away  the  water  again  and 
again  in  order  to  see;  but 
Anna  knit  her  brows  and  en- 
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dured  the  storm  gallantly, 
while  with  whip  and  rein 
and  voice  she  pushed  the 
team  on  towards  the  place 
of  turning. 

"  The  rushing  of  the  water 
filled  their  ears,  and  before 
them,  between  the  high  banks 
of  the  Vaal,  they  saw  only 
a  world  of  brown  water, 
streaked  with  white  froth, 
hurling  down  upon  them.  It 
rose  above  the  foot-board  and 
swilled  to  the  level  of  the  seat. 
The  horses,  with  heads  lifted 
high,  were  often,  for  an  anxious 
moment  or  two,  free  of  the 
shifting  bottom  and  swim- 
ming. A  tree,  blundering  down- 
stream, struck  the  near  wheel, 
and  they  were  nearly  capsized, 
the  water  rushing  in  over  their 
knees.  As  they  tilted  Andreas 
gave  a  cry,  and  shifted  in  his 
place.  Anna  called  to  her 
horses  and  knit  her  brows. 

"  At  last  it  was  tune  to  hum- 
our them  around,  and  this,  as  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  the  risky 
business  in  crossing  a  flooded 
drift.  With  somewhat  of  a 
draw  on  the  near  rein,  Anna 
checked  the  team,  and  then, 
prodding  with  her  whip, 
headed  the  horses  over  and 
started  them.  They  floundered 
and  splashed,  and  Andreas  half 
rose  from  his  seat,  with  lips 
clenched  on  a  cry.  The  traces 
tightened  under  the  water,  a 
horse  stumbled  and  vanished 
for  a  moment,  and,  as  the  cart 
tilted  sickeningly,  the  man, 
ashen-faced  and  strung,  leaped 
from  it  and  was  whirled 
away. 

"  The  water  took  him  under, 
drew  him  gasping  over  the 
bottom,  and  spat  him  up  again 


to  swim  desperately.  His  head 
was  down-stream,  and,  as  there 
was  a  sharp  bend  half  a  mile 
below,  he  had  no  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  bringing  his  car- 
cass to  shore.  He  lay  for  a 
minute  among  the  bushes,  and 
then  ran  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  cart,  the  horses, 
and  his  wife.  He  found  them 
ashore,  safe  and  waiting  for 
him,  and  Anna  wringing  the 
wet  from  her  hair  as  she 
stood  beside  the  horses'  heads. 

"'You  are  not  hurt?'  she 
asked,  before  he  could  speak. 
Her  face  was  grave  and 
flushed,  her  voice  very  quiet 
and  orderly. 

"'No,'  he  said. 

"  'Ah  ! '  she  said,  and  climbed 
again  into  the  cart,  and  made 
room  for  him  in  the  place  of 
the  driver. 

"  That  was  how  he  discovered 
himself  to  his  wife.  In  that 
one  event  of  their  wedding- 
day  he  revealed  to  Anna  what 
was  a  secret  from  all  the  world 
— perhaps  even  from  himself. 
He  was  a  coward,  the  thing 
A  Tina  had  never  known  yet 
of  any  man  —  never  thought 
enough  upon  to  learn  how 
little  it  may  really  matter  or 
how  greatly  it  may  ruin  a 
character.  When  her  brothers, 
having  drunk  too  much  at  a 
waapenschauw,  wished  to  make 
a  quarrel  quickly,  they  called 
their  man  a  coward.  But  for 
her  it  had  been  like  saying 
he  was  a  devil — a  futile  thing 
that  was  only  offensive  by 
reason  of  its  intention.  And 
now  she  was  married  to  a 
coward,  and  must  learn  the 
ways  of  it. 

"They  spoke  no  more  of  the 
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matter.  Anna  shrank  from  a 
reference  to  it.  She  could  not 
find  a  word  to  fit  the  subject 
that  did  not  seem  an  attack  on 
the  man  with  whom  she  must 
spend  her  life.  They  settled 
down  to  their  business  of  liv- 
ing together  very  quietly,  and 
I  think  the  commandant's 
daughter  did  no  braver  thing 
than  when  she  recognised  the 
void  in  her  husband,  and  then, 
holding  it  loathsome  and  un- 
forgivable, passed  it  over  and 
put  it  from  her  mind  out  of 
mere  loyalty  to  him. 

"  The  years  went  past  at  their 
usual  pace,  and  there  occurred 
nothing  to  earmark  any  hour 
and  make  it  memorable,  till 
the  Kafirs  across  the  Tiger 
River  rose.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  men  said  the  rising 
was  about.  Probably  their 
chief  was  wearied  with  peace 
and  drunkenness  and  wanted 
change;  but  anyhow  the  com- 
mando that  was  called  out  to 
go  and  shoot  the  tribe  into 
order  included  Andreas,  the 
respected  burgher  and  famous 
shot.  The  field -cornet  rode 
round  and  left  the  summons 
at  his  house,  and  he  read  it  to 
Anna. 

"  'Now  I  shall  get  some  real 
shooting,'  he  said,  with  bright 
eyes. 

"  She  looked  at  him  carefully, 
and  noted  that  he  lifted  down 
his  rifle  with  the  gaiety  of  a 
boy  who  goes  hunting.  It 
brought  a  warmth  to  her  heart 
that  she  dared  not  trust. 

" '  It  is  a  pity  you  should  go 
before  the  calves  are  weaned,' 
she  said. 

"  '  Pooh  !  You  can  see  to 
them,'  he  answered. 


"  '  But  you  could  so  easily  buy 
a  substitute.  It  would  even  be 
cheaper  to  send  a  substitute,' 
she  urged  half-heartedly. 

"  You  see  she  had  no  faith  at 
all  in  his  courage.  The  years 
she  had  lived  with  him  had 
brought  forth  nothing  to  undo 
the  impression  he  had  left  in 
her  mind  when  he  sprang  from 
the  cart  and  abandoned  her 
in  the  middle  of  the  Vaal 
River,  and  this  emergency  had 
awakened  all  her  old  fear  lest 
he  should  be  proclaimed  a 
coward  before  the  men  of  his 
world. 

"'I  dare  say  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  better  in  every 
way,'  he  answered  with  some 
irritation.  '  But  for  all  that  I 
am  going.  This  is  a  war,  the 
first  I  have  known,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  miss  the  chance. 
So  you  had  better  get  my  gear 
ready ! ' 

"With  that  he  commenced 
to  tear  up  rags  and  to  oil  and 
clean  his  rifle. 

"  She  bade  him  adieu  next  day 
and  saw  him  canter  off  with 
some  doubt.  He  had  shown 
no  hesitation  at  all  in  this 
matter.  From  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  summons  he  had 
been  all  eagerness  and  interest. 
It  might  have  led  another  to 
think  she  had  been  wrong,  that 
the  man  who  feared  water 
feared  nothing  else ;  but  Anna 
knew  well,  from  a  hundred 
small  signs,  that  her  husband 
had  no  stability  of  valour  in 
him,  that  he  was  and  would 
remain — a  coward. 

"  Next  day  the  fighting  had 
commenced,  and  Anna,  working 
serenely  about  her  house,  soon 
had  news  of  it.  There  was  a 
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promise  of  interest  in  this  little 
war  from  the  start.  The  com- 
mando, under  Commandant 
Jan  Wepener,  had  made  a 
quick  move  and  thrust  forward 
to  the  crown  of  the  little  hills 
that  overlook  the  Tiger  River 
and  the  flat  land  beyond  it, 
which  was  the  home  of  the 
tribe.  Here  they  made  their 
laager,  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  fighting  would  consist 
either  of  descents  by  the 
Burghers  on  the  kraals,  or  of 
attacks  by  the  Kafirs  upon 
the  hills.  Either  way,  there 
must  be  some  close  meetings 
and  hardy  hewing,  a  true  and 
searching  test  for  good  men. 
The  young  Burgher  that  told 
her  of  it,  sitting  upon  his  horse 
at  the  door  as  though  he  were 
too  hurried  and  too  warlike 
to  dismount  and  enter,  rejoiced 
noisily  at  the  prospect  of  com- 
ing to  grips. 

"  Anna  puckered  her  brows. 
'  It  is  not  the  way  to  fight,' 
she  said  doubtfully.  '  A  bush 
and  a  rifle  and  a  range  of  six 
hundred  yards  is  what  beat  the 
Basutos.' 

"  '  Pooh  ! '  laughed  the  young 
Burgher.  '  You  say  that  be- 
cause your  husband  shoots  so 
well,  and  you  want  him  to  be 
marked  for  good  fighting.' 

"  She  frowned  a  little,  in- 
wardly accusing  herself  of  this 
same  meaning.  She  would 
gladly  have  put  these  thoughts 
from  her,  for  brave  folk, 
whether  men  or  women,  have 
commonly  but  one  face,  and 
she  hated  to  show  friendship 
to  her  husband  and  harbour 
distrust  of  him  in  her  bosom. 
When  the  young  Burgher  at 


last  rode  away,  galloping  use- 
lessly to  seem  what  he  wished 
to  be — a  wild  person  of  sudden 
habits — she  sat  on  the  stoep 
for  a  while  and  thought  deeply. 
Then  she  sighed,  as  though 
pondering  brought  her  no  de- 
cision, and  went  once  more 
about  her  work,  always  with 
an  eye  cooked  to  the  window 
to  watch  for  any  rider  coming 
back  from  the  laager  with 
news  of  affairs. 

"  But  there  was  a  shyness  on 
both  sides  for  a  week.  The 
Kafirs  had  not  yet  ripened 
their  minds  to  an  attack  on 
the  hills,  nor  had  the  Burghers 
quite  sloughed  their  custom  of 
orderliness  and  respect  for 
human  life.  There  was  a  little 
shooting,  mostly  at  the  land- 
scape, by  those  whose  trigger- 
fingers  itched ;  but  at  last  a 
man  coming  back  with  a  hole 
in  his  shoulder  to  be  doctored 
and  admired  halted  at  the  door 
and  told  of  a  fight. 

"  He  sat  in  a  long  chair  and 
told  about  the  pain  in  his 
shoulder,  and  opened  his  shirt 
to  show  the  wound.  Anna 
leaned  against  the  doorpost 
and  heard  him.  Outside  his 
brown  pony  was  rattling  the 
rings  of  the  bit  and  switching 
at  flies,  and  she  perceived  the 
faint  smell  of  its  sweat-stained 
saddlery  and  the  horse-odour 
she  knew  so  well.  Before  her, 
the  tall  grimy  man,  with  band- 
ages looped  about  him,  his 
pleasant  face  a  little  yellow 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  babbled 
boastfully.  It  was  a  scene  she 
was  familiar  with,  for  of  old 
on  the  Free  State  border  the 
Burghers  and  the  Basutos  were 
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for  ever  jostling  one  another, 
and  —  I  told  you  her  father 
was  a  commandant ! 

"  '  But  tell  me  about  the 
battle,'  she  urged. 

"  '  Allemachtag  ! '  exclaimed 
the  wounded  man.  '  But  that 
was  a  fight  !  It  was  night, 
you  know,  about  an  hour  after 
the  dying  of  the  moon,  and 
there  was  a  spit  of  rain  and 
some  little  wind.  The  com- 
mandant was  very  wakeful,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  he  had  us  all 
out  from  under  the  waggons, 
though  it  was  very  cold,  and 
sent  us  out  to  the  ridge  above 
the  drift.  And  there  we  lay 
in  the  long  grass  among  the 
bushes  on  our  rifles,  while  the 
field-cornet  crawled  to  and  fro 
behind  us  on  his  belly  and 
cursed  those  who  were  talking. 
I  didn't  talk — I  know  too  much 
about  war.  But  your  man  did. 
I  heard  him,  and  the  field-cornet 
swore  at  him  in  a  whisper.' 

"  '  What  was  he  saying  ?  ' 
Anna  asked  quickly. 

"  '  Oh,  dreadful  things.  He 
called  him  a  dirty  takhaar 
with  a  hair  -  hung  tongue, 
and ' 

"  '  No,  no  ! '  cried  Anna  im- 
patiently. '  What  did  my  hus- 
band say,  I  mean.  What  was 
he  talking  about  when  the  field- 
cornet  stopped  him  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  he  was  just  saying 
that  it  would  be  worth  turn- 
ing out  into  the  cold  if  only 
the  Kafirs  would  come.  And 
then  he  cried  out,  "  What's 
that  moving  ?  "  and  the  field- 
cornet  crawled  up  and  cursed 
him.' 

"'Go  on  about  the  fight,' 
said  Anna,  looking  from  him, 


that  he  might  not  see  what 
spoke  in  her  eyes. 

"  '  Yes.  Well,  I  was  just 
getting  nicely  to  sleep,  when 
somebody  down  on  my  left 
began  firing.  Then  I  saw, 
down  the  hill,  the  flashes  of 
guns,  and  soon  I  could  hear 
great  lumps  of  pot-leg  scream- 
ing through  the  air.  They  are 
firing  a  lot  of  pot-leg,  those 
Kafirs.  I  fired  at  a  flash  that 
came  out  pretty  regularly,  and 
by -and -by  it  ceased  to  flash. 
Then,  as  I  rose  on  my  knees, 
a  great  knob  of  pot-leg  hit  me 
in  the  shoulder,  and  I  cried  out 
and  fell  down.  Your  husband 
came  to  me  and  helped  me  to 
go  back  to  the  rocks,  and  soon 
after  all  the  shooting  stopped. 
The  Burghers  found  three  dead 
Kafirs  in  the  morning,  so  we 
won.' 

"  '  You  were  very  brave,'  said 
Anna. 

" '  Yes,  wasn't  I  ?  And  so 
was  your  husband,  I  believe,' 
said  the  wounded  man.  'I 
couldn't  see  him,  but  I've  no 
doubt  he  was.  They'll  try  to 
rush  the  drift  again  to-night.' 

"'What  makes  you  think 
so  ? '  Anna  demanded,  starting. 

" '  Oh,  they've  been  gather- 
ing for  some  days,'  answered 
the  other.  'It's  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  You  see 
there  are  no  farms  to  plunder 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
so  they  must  cross.' 

'"I  see,'  said  Anna  slowly. 

"When  he  was  ready,  she 
helped  the  wounded  man  again 
to  his  saddle,  and  saw  him 
away,  then  turned,  with  the 
light  of  a  swift  resolution  in 
her  eyes,  to  the  task  of  getting 
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ready  to  go  to  Andreas.  The  matism,  that  would  make 
river  and  the  hills  were  bub  her  coming  seemly,  and  with 
a  short  six  hours  from  her  the  little  revolver  in  her 
farm,  and  on  a  horse  she  pocket  knocking  against  her 
could  have  ridden  it  in  less,  knee  at  every  step,  she  faced 
But  it  was  no  wish  of  hers  the  dark  and  empty  veld, 
to  bring  any  slur  upon  her  and  began  the  ascent  of  the 
husband,  so  she  prepared  to  hill  alone.  She  was  come  to 
go  to  him  in  a  cart,  taking  be  a  spur  to  her  husband, 
shirts  and  shoes  and  tobacco,  This  she  knew  clearly  enough, 
like  a  dutiful  wife  visiting  yet  as  she  went  along,  with 
her  husband  on  commando,  the  thin  wind  of  the  night 
And  for  a  purpose  she  took  on  her  forehead,  she  wasted 
no  trouble  to  name  to  her-  no  thoughts,  but  bent  her- 
self, she  put  in  her  pocket  self  to  the  business  of  finding 
a  little  pug  -  nosed  revolver  the  laager  and  coming  to 
which  Andreas  had  once  Andreas.  About  her  were 
bought,  played  with  for  a  the  sombre  hills,  that  are,  in 
while,  and  then  forgotten.  fact,  mere  bushy  kopjes,  but 

"A  Kafir  came  with  her,  to  in  the  darkness,  and  to  one 
see  to  the  horses  and  so  on,  alone,  portentous  and  devious 
for  she  was  to  travel  in  no  mountains.  Veld-bred  as  she 
other  manner  than  that  in  was,  the  business  of  path- 
which  Burghers'  wives  travel  finding  was  with  her  an 
every  day;  but  once  clear  of  instinct,  like  that  of  throw  - 
the  farm  she  took  the  reins  ing  up  your  hand  to  guard 
and  the  whip  to  herself,  and  your  eyes  when  sparks  spout 
drove  swiftly,  pushing  the  from  the  fire.  Yet  in  an 
team  anxiously  along  the  hour  she  lost  herself  utterly, 
way.  So  well  did  she  guide  "  She  strove  here  and  there, 
her  path,  that  by  evening  practising  all  the  tricks  of  the 
they  were  slipping  down  the  hunter  to  avoid  moving  in  a 
road  towards  the  drift  of  the  circle,  and  so  on.  She  wrenched 
Tiger  River,  and  when  the  her  skirts  through  bushes  that 
light  of  day  began  to  be  seemed  to  have  hands.  She 
mottled  with  night,  they  had  plunged  over  stones  that  were 
crossed  the  drift  and  were  noisy  and  ragged  underfoot ; 
passing  up  the  right  bank,  she  stumbled  in  ant-bear  holes 
When  at  length  the  darkness  and  bruised  herself  on  ant- 
came,  they  were  at  the  foot  hills.  And  after  a  long  time 
of  the  hills  which  the  com-  she  sat  down  and  listened — 
mando  held.  listened  patiently  for  the  alarm 

"Here   Anna   alighted,    and  of  firing  to  beckon  a  course  to 

left     the     'boy'     to     outspan  her.     And    there    she    waited, 

and    watch    the    cart.      In    a  her  basket  on  her  knee,  her  arms 

basket    on   her    arm    she    had  folded   across   it,    for    all    the 

a    bottle     of    whisky    and    a  world  like  a  quiet   woman   in 

bottle    of    medicine    for   rheu-  church,  with  no   tremors,   but 
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only  a  mild  and  enduring  ex- 
pectancy. 

"It  came  at  last,  a  tempest 
of  shooting  that  seemed  all 
round  her.  Below  her,  and  to 
her  left,  there  were  splashes 
of  white  flame.  The  fight- 
er's daughter  knew  at  once 
that  these  were  from  Kafir 
guns.  Overhead,  the  rip-rip- 
rip  of  the  Burghers'  rifles 
pattered  like  rain  on  a  roof, 
like  hoofs  on  a  road.  And  all 
was  near  at  hand.  Despite 
her  endeavours,  she  had  come 
nearly  the  whole  way  round 
the  hill,  and  was  now  barely 
outside  the  cross-fire.  She 
stood  up,  shaking  her  skirts 
into  order,  and  took  in  the 
position.  It  was  a  bad  one, 
but  it  pointed  the  way  to  And- 
reas, and  with  a  pat  to  her 
tumbled  clothes  she  settled 
the  bottles  safely  again  in  the 
basket  and  resumed  her  climb- 
ing. 

"  She  thrust  along  through 
the  bushes,  while  the  clatter  of 
the  rifles  grew  nearer,  and  pres- 
ently there  was  a  flick — like  a 
frog  diving  into  mud — close  by 
her  feet,  and  she  knew  there 
were  bullets  coming  her  way. 
Flick — plop  !  It  came  again 
and  again  and  again. 

"  '  Some  one  sees  me  moving 
and  is  shooting  at  me,'  said 
Anna  to  herself,  and  stopped 
to  rest  where  a  rock  gave 
cover.  The  bullets,  lobbing 
like  pellets  tossed  from  a  win- 
dow, came  singing  down  to- 
wards her,  clicking  into  the 
bushes,  while  below  she  could 
see  the  progress  of  the  battle 
written  in  leaping  dots  of 
fire.  The  Kafirs  were  spread- 


ing among  the  boulders  — 
so  much  could  be  read  from 
the  growing  breadth  of  the 
line  of  their  fire,  and  Anna 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  this  movement.  They 
were  {preparing  to  rush  the 
hill,  as  of  old  the  Basutos  had 
done.  The  Kafirs  with  guns 
were  being  sent  out  to  the 
flanks  of  the  line  to  keep  up  a 
fire  while  the  centre  went  for- 
ward with  the  assegais.  It 
was  an  old  manoeuvre;  she 
had  heard  her  brothers  talk 
of  it  many  times,  and  also — she 
remembered  it  now  —  of  the 
counter-trick  to  meet  it.  There 
must  be  bush  at  hand,  to  set 
fire  to,  that  the  advance  may 
be  seen  as  soon  as  it  forms  and 
withered  with  musketry. 

"  Regardless  of  that  deft  rifle- 
man among  the  Burghers  who 
continued  to  drop  his  bullets 
about  her,  Anna  took  her 
basket  again  on  her  arm,  came 
forth  from  her  rock,  and  re- 
sumed the  climb.  She  was 
obliged  to  make  a  good  deal 
of  noise,  for  it  was  too  dark 
and  uncomfortable  to  enable 
her  to  choose  her  steps  well. 
Up  above,  the  Burghers  must 
have  heard  her  plainly,  though 
none  but  a  keen  eye  would  pick 
the  blackness  of  her  shape  from 
the  bosom  of  the  night.  The 
summit  and  the  foot  of  the  hill 
were  alive  with  the  spitting  of 
the  guns,  and  all  the  while  the 
unknown  sharpshooter  searched 
about  her  for  her  life  with 
clever  plunging  shots  that 
flicked  the  dirt  up.  One  bullet 
whisked  through  a  piece  of  her 
skirt. 

"  '  Now,  I  wonder  if  it  can  be 
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Andreas  who  shoots  so  neatly,' 
said  Anna,  half-smiling  to  her- 
self. 'He  would  be  surprised 
if  he  knew  what  he  is  shooting 
at.  Dear  me,  this  is  a  very 
long  and  tiresome  hill.' 

"  It  was  almost  at  that  mo- 
ment that  she  heard  it — the  be- 
ginning of  the  rush.  There 
came  up  the  hill,  like  a  slow  and 
solemn  drum-music,  the  dron- 
ing war-song  of  the  Kafirs  as 
they  moved  forward  in  face  of 
the  fire.  It  was  an  awful  thing 
to  hear,  that  bloody  rhythm 
booming  through  the  dome  of 
the  night.  It  is  a  song  I  have 
heard  in  the  daytime,  for  a 
show,  and  it  rings  like  heavy 
metal.  Anna  straightened  her- 
self and  looked  about  her ; 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it 
but  that  she  must  start  a  fire, 
ere  the  battle -line  swept  up 
and  on  to  the  laager.  It  would 
draw  more  shooting  upon  her ; 
but  that  gave  her  no  pause. 
She  had  matches  in  her  pocket, 
and  fumbled  about  her  and 
found  a  little  thorn-bush  that 
crackled  while  it  tore  her  naked 
hands.  Crouching  by  it,  she 
dragged  a  bunch  of  the  matches 
across  the  side  of  the  box, — 
they  spluttered  and  flamed,  and 
she  thrust  them  into  the  bush. 
It  took  light  slowly,  for  there 
were  yet  the  dregs  of  sap  in  it, 
but  as  it  lighted,  the  deft  rifle- 
man squirted  bullet  after  bullet 
all  around  her,  aiming  on  the 
weakling  flame  she  nursed  with 
her  bleeding  hands. 

"  But  for  this  she  had  no  care 
at  all.  She  had  ceased  to  per- 
ceive it.  Sheltering  the  place 
with  her  body,  she  drew  out 
more  matches,  tore  up  grass, 


and  built  the  little  flame  to 
a  blaze  that  promised  to  hold 
and  grow.  As  it  cracked  among 
the  twigs,  she  wrenched  the 
bush  from  the  ground  and  ran 
forward  with  it  upheld. 

"  '  Burghers,  Burghers  ! '  she 
screamed.  '  Pas  op !  The 
Kafirs  are  coming  up  the 
hill!' 

"  And  whirling  it  widely  she 
flung  the  burning  bush  from 
her  with  all  her  force,  and 
watched  its  fire  spread  in  the 
grass  where  it  fell.  Then  she, 
too,  fell  down,  and  lay  among 
the  rocks  and  plants,  scarcely 
breathing. 

"  Up  above,  the  old  command- 
ant, peering  under  the  pent  of 
his  hand,  saw  the  torch  waved 
and  the  figure  that  flung  it. 

" '  Allemachtig  ! '  he  cried. 
'  It's  the  Vrouw  van  Wyck ! ' 

"The  next  instant  he  was 
shouting,  'And  here  come  the 
Kafirs  !  Shoot,  Burghers,  shoot 
straight  and  hard.' 

"  Where  she  lay,  near  the  fire 
that  now  spread  across  the 
flank  of  the  hill  in  broad  bands 
among  the  dry  grass  and  with- 
ered bushes,  the  Vrouw  van 
Wyck  heard  that  last  cry  and 
lifted  her  head  as  a  torrent  of 
shooting  answered  it.  The 
Kafirs  and  the  Burghers  were 
at  grips,  and  it  seemed  that 
all  around  her  the  night  rustled 
with  secret  men  that  slunk 
about.  There  was  great  danger 
to  her  at  last,  for  either  in 
going  forward  or  going  back 
she  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kafirs,  and  —  oh,  you 
can  never  tell  what  that  may 
mean  !  At  the  best  and 
choicest  it  is  death,  but  at 
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the  worst  it  is  torment  with 
loathly  outrage,  the  torment 
and  the  degradation  of  Sheol. 
Anna  knew  that,  knew  it  well 
and  feared  it.  That  daunted 
her,  and  as  the  thought  grew 
clearer  in  her  mind,  dread 
gripped  her,  and  she  huddled 
among  the  stones  with  ears 
alert  and  a  heart  that  clacked 
as  it  beat. 

"Noises  threatened  her,  and 
to  them,  the  casual  noises  of 
the  night,  she  gave  ear  anxi- 
ously, while  above  her  the  fight 
raged  diref  ully  and  all  unheard. 
At  one  time  she  truly  saw 
naked  Kafirs  go  up  the  hill, — 
the  light  of  the  fire  glinted  on 
the  points  of  their  assegais  and 
threw  a  dull  gleam  on  the 
muscle  -  rippled  skin  of  them. 
Next,  stones  falling  made  her 
start,  and  ere  this  alarm  was 
passed  she  heard  the  unmis- 
takable clatter  of  shod  feet 
among  the  boulders,  and  — 
plain  and  loud  —  an  oath  as 
some  man  stumbled.  He  was 
already  to  be  seen,  vaguely ; 
then  he  was  near  at  hand, 
coming  upon  her. 

"  '  Now,  what  in  God's  name 
is  this  ? '  she  cried,  and  rose. 
In  her  hand  was  the  little 
blunt-nosed  revolver. 

"The  man  ran  through  a 
bush  towards  her.  'Anna,' 
he  cried,  '  Anna  ! ' 

"It  was  Andreas,  and  he 
took  hold  of  her  body  and 
pressed  her  close  to  him. 

"  She  thrilled  with  a  superb 
exaltation  of  pride  and  joy,  and 
put  her  arms  about  him. 

"  'What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ' 
he  demanded. 

"  '  I  was  coming  to  you,'  she 


said,  and  with  a  little  laugh, 
as  of  a  girl,  she  showed  him 
the  basket,  with  the  bottles  yet 
in  it.  '  And  you  ? '  she  asked, 
then. 

"  '  Me  ? '  he  said.  'Why,  I've 
come  for  you,  of  course.  The 
Kafirs  are  at  the  ridge,  and 
God  knows  what  might  happen 
to  you.  Was  it  you  I  was 
shooting  at  down  there  all  the 
time  ? ' 

" '  You  shot  very  well,'  she 
answered,  and  showed  him  the 
hole  in  her  skirt  where  the 
bullet  had  pierced  it.  She 
heard  him  mutter  another 
oath. 

"  '  But  we  must  be  going,'  he 
said ;  '  this  is  no  place  to  be 
talking — no  place  at  all.  We 
must  get  round  to  the  laager 
again.  Let  me  have  your  arm, 
and  tread  quietly,  and  we  must 
leave  the  basket.' 

'"Not  I,' she  answered.  'I 
have  brought  it  all  this  way, 
and  I  will  not  leave  it  now.' 

"  He  answered  with  a  short 
laugh,  and  they  commenced  to 
move  upward.  But  by  now 
the  fire  had  hold  of  the  thorn 
trees  all  about,  and  their  path 
was  as  light  as  day.  It  was 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
climb  to  the  ridge,  and  after 
walking  for  a  while  they  were 
compelled  to  find  the  cover  of 
a  rock  and  remain  still.  Anna 
sat  on  the  ground,  very  tired 
and  content,  and  her  husband 
peered  out  and  watched  what 
was  to  be  seen. 

" '  We  have  beaten  them,'  he 
said.  '  I  can  see  a  lot  of  them 
running  back.  Pray  God  none 
come  this  way.  I  wish  I  had 
not  left  my  rifle.' 
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"  'Yes,'  said  Anna,  'you  left 
your  rifle,  and  came  unarmed 
to  help  me.' 

" '  It  would  have  been  awk- 
ward among  the  bushes,'  he 
explained,  and  was  suddenly 
silent,  looking  out  over  the 
top  of  the  rock. 

" '  What  is  it  ? '  asked  Anna. 
He  gave  no  answer,  so  she 
rose  and  went  to  his  side  and 
looked  too,  with  her  arms  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  The  rip-rip  of  the  Burghers' 
rifles  sounded  yet,  but  there 
was  now  another  sound.  The 
bushes  creaked  and  the  stones 
rocked  with  men  returning 
down  the  hill.  Not  two  hun- 
dred paces  away  they  were  to 
be  seen — many  scores  of  Kafirs 
dodging  downhill,  taking  what 
cover  they  could,  pausing  and 
checking  at  each  rock  and 
mound  that  gave  shelter  from 
the  bullets. 


"Anna  felt  her  husband 
quiver  as  he  saw  the  crowd 
swooping  upon  him. 

" '  Take  this,'  she  said,  and 
pressed  the  little  revolver  into 
his  hand.  'It  would  be  well 
not  to  be  taken.  But  kiss  me 
first.' 

"  He  looked  from  the  retreat- 
ing and  nearing  Kafirs  to  her, 
with  a  face  knotted  in  per- 
plexity. 

'"It  is  the  only  thing,'  she 
urged,  and  drew  his  lips  to 
hers. 

"  He  looked  down  at  the  little 
weapon  in  his  palm,  and  spoke 
as  with  an  effort. 

'"I  was  never  a  brave  man, 
Anna,'  he  said,  'and  I  can't 
do  this.  Will  you  not  do 
it?' 

"She  nodded  and  took  the 
pistol.  The  Kafirs  found 
nothing  to  work  their  hate 
upon." 
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MY  "HISTORY     VINDICATED. 


BY  ANDREW  LANG. 


HOW    OPINION    ON    BOOKS    IS    FORMED. 


SOME  weeks  ago  I  met  an 
amiable  and  most  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  by  law  established.  In 
the  gentlest  and  most  urbane 
way  he  began  to  remonstrate 
with  me  on  my  book,  'John 
Knox  and  the  Reformation.'1 
I  asked  whether  he  had  read 
that  essay  ?  No ;  circumstances 
had  prevented  him  from  per- 
using it.  Had  he  read  the 
works  of  John  Knox  ?  No ;  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  our  Reformer.  In 
these  circumstances  this  gentle- 
man could  know  nothing  about 
my  book;  yet  he  disapproved 
of  it.  But  he  "  put  it  in  a 
hint."  He  did  not  publish  a 
review  of  my  work,  still  less 


write  a  book  to  demolish  my 
History,  like  a  gentleman  named 
T.  D.  Wanliss,  "of  Ballarat, 
Australia,"  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  read  what  he  reviews. 
He  makes  his  appeal  against 
me  in  a  pamphlet  styled — 

SCOTLAND  AND 

PEESBYTERIANISM 
VINDICATED. 

BEING  A  CRITICAL  REVIEW 

OF  THE 

THIED  VOLUMB  OP  MR  ANDREW  LANG'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH  : 

PUBLISHED  AT  JOHN  KNOX'S  HOUSE  BY 

WILLIAM  J.  HAY. 

1905. 


MR  WANLISS   KNOWS  NOT  ME,   BUT  KNOWS  MY  MOTIVES. 


The  publisher  informs  the 
world,  in  a  prefatory  note,  that 
Mr  Wanliss  "  is  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Dr  Andrew 
Lang." 

This  announcement,  though 
it  may  seem  superfluous,  was 
really  necessary,  because  Mr 
Wanliss,  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  tract,  exhibits  a 
singularly  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  secret  motives  which  in- 
duced me  to  treat  of  Scottish 
history  as  I  have  done,  or 
rather  as  he  says  I  have  done. 


As  to  my  motives,  I  under- 
stand Mr  Wanliss  of  Ballarat 
to  maintain  that  I  am  a  Scot 
who  "deliberately  belittles  his 
country  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  predominant 
majority  "  (p.  98). 

The  secret  is  out,  there  you 
have  my  reason  for  devoting 
the  last  years  of  a  hard- 
working life  to  a  task  so  light 
and  so  remunerative  as  the 
composition  of  a  'History  of 
Scotland'  in  four  great  thick 
volumes, — for  there  is  a  vol- 


1  Longmans.     1905. 
VOL.  CLXXVIII. — NO.  MLXXX. 
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ume    to    come.      Mr    Wanliss 
knows. 

I  am,  it  seems,  one  of  "the 
men  .  .  .  who  are,  and  have 
ever  been,  ready  to  belittle 
their  own  country,  and  to  de- 
grade so  far  as  they  can  her 
history  and  creed,  if  they 
thought  that  by  so  doing 
they  could  personally  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish public,  or  to  the  English 
governing  class,  who  practi- 
cally control  the  government 
of  Britain.  .  .  .  And  now  we 
have  Mr  Andrew  Lang,"  whose 
proceedings  are  denounced  in 
a  pleasing  strain  of  eloquence. 
He  has  behaved  "in  a  most 


atrocious  way "  by  attacking 
"  the  national  creed,"  and 
"  attempting  to  vilify  the  na- 
tional honour "  of  Scotland 
(pp.  2,  3). 

Mr  Wanliss  might  be  ex- 
pected to  know  me  very  in- 
timately, if  he  knows  my 
motives.  But,  as  we  are  told, 
he  "  is  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Dr  Andrew 
Lang."  His  theory  of  my 
motives  is,  therefore,  a  thing 
of  his  own  chaste  invention. 

It  is  not  a  correct  theory  !  I 
never  thought  of  paying  court 
to  "  the  governing  classes." 
One  need  not  discuss  such  an 
hypothesis ! 


MY  SEASONS   FOB  WHITING  HISTORY. 


My  motives  for  writing  the 
History  of  Scotland,  and  for 
writing  it  as  I  have  done,  may 
be,  perhaps,  as  well  known  to 
me  as  to  Mr  Wanliss.  Several 
years  ago  Mr  Blackwood  asked 
me  to  write  a  short  Scottish 
History  in  one  volume.  I  at 
first  supposed  that  a  compila- 
tion might  be  made  from 
earlier  authors, — the  illustrious 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Dr  Hill 
Burton,  Dr  Hay  Fleming,  Dr 
Robert  Chambers,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  others.  But  I  found 


that  so  much  had  come  to  light 
in  the  way  of  public  records 
and  increased  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  since  the  time  of  most  of 
these  authors,  that  the  scheme 
was  futile.  I  therefore  began 
to  read  for  myself  in  all  access- 
ible materials,  to  think  for 
myself  also,  and,  unpopular 
as  my  task  clearly  was,  I  per- 
severed in  writing,  desiring 
only  to  discover,  as  far  as  I 
might,  the  actual  course  of 
events,  the  truth,  la  v6rit6 
vraie. 


COMPILATIONS   OF  OMISSIONS. 


Approaching  modern  times 
and  the  Reformation,  I  found 
that  most  of  our  popular  his- 
tories of  that  age  are  what  an 
Irish  critic,  by  a  bull,  has  called 
"compilations  of  omissions." 
They  are  remarkable  for  the 
points  which  they  ignore,  and 
the  contemporary  authorities 


which  they  neglect.  Things 
distasteful  to  traditional  Scot- 
tish sentiment  are  left  out. 

Mr  Wanliss  (p.  25)  supplies 
me  with  an  example.  I  had 
observed  ('  History  of  Scot- 
land,' vol.  iii.  p.  44)  that  the 
Restoration  (1661-62)  "turned 
preachers  out  of  their  parishes, 
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and  imposed  oaths  intolerable," 
thus  "  following  in  the  path  of 
the  Covenant"  (1638-1650), 
"  but  popular  narrators  of  these 
events  are  apt  not  to  dwell  on 
this  circumstance."  So  I  said. 

Mr  Wanliss  corroborates  me 
here  after  quoting  the  passage 
just  cited.  "No!"  he  cries. 
No,  they  don't  dwell  on  an 
essential  fact!  (p.  25).  Thus 
popular  narrators  suppress  the 
truth,  which  is  that  each  party 
in  the  religious  strife  of  1638- 
1700  expelled,  as  far  as  they 
were  able,  their  clerical  op- 
ponents from  their  pulpits : 
first,  on  the  rise  of  the  Coven- 
anters, when  Conformists  were 
expelled ;  next  (to  omit  cases 
between  hostile  parties  within 
the  Kirk),  during  the  Restora- 
tion; lastly,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  Popular  narra- 
tors, it  is  admitted,  "  are  not  apt 
to  dwell  on  this  circumstance." 

So  far  they  suppress  the 
truth.  This  is  one  of  the  omis- 
sions in  their  "compilations  of 
omissions." 

Mr    Wanliss    takes    a    dis- 


tinction. "In  the  one  case, 
the  people  almost  universally 
desired  to  have  the  preachers ; 
in  the  other,  the  king  and 
prelates  wanted  to  force  their 
preachers  on  the  people."  This 
was  true  as  regards  the  Restora- 
tion, not  true  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  a  very  large  number 
of  parishes  desired  to  retain 
Episcopalian  ministers,  and,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  resisted  their 
expulsion.  At  the  Reformation 
Catholic  parishes  were  deprived 
of  the  ministers,  the  priests, 
whom  they  "desired  to  have." 
Both  parties  erred  in  this 
matter,  and  the  fiercer  Coven- 
anters reduced  to  beggary  some 
of  their  milder  brethren;  but 
my  point  was  that  "popular 
narrators "  are  "  apt  not  to 
dwell"  on  the  intolerances  of 
their  own  party,  and  this  is 
admitted  by  Mr  Wanliss.  Now, 
history  ought  to  be  truthful. 

My  purpose  was,  and  is,  to 
fill  up  the  popular  omissions 
when  I  am  able  to  do  so.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the 
suppression  of  the  truth. 


THE   FUNDAMENTAL  OMISSION. 


The  great  fundamental  omis- 
sion in  popular  histories  is  the 
omission  of  full  statements  of 
the  claims  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  1560-1650  to  powers 
which,  if  granted,  would  make 
civil  society  impossible,  and 
overthrow  the  liberty  of  the 
State  and  of  the  individual.  I 
refer  to  the  claims,  dating  from 
Knox  (1559),  of  the  ministers 
to  "  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 


Apostles,"  to  hold  the  power 
of  the  keys,  power  to  bind  or 
loose  on  earth  what  shall  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  heaven,  and 
to  be  obeyed  as  men  should 
obey  God.1  (The  people  "should 
obey  the  commandments  which 
they "  (the  ministers)  "  pro- 
nounce from  God's  mouth  and 
Book  even  as  they  would  obey 
God  Himself. " 2)  If  these  claims 
were  accepted,  the  ministers 


1  Compare  Mr  Rait  in  "  John  Knox  and  Scotland "  :    '  Fortnightly  Review,' 
July  1905.     Pp.  105,  106. 

2  Book  of  Discipline.     Knox,  ii.  193  (Laing's  Knox). 
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would  direct  the  policy  of  the 
State,  while  in  private  life 
nobody  is  ignorant  of  their 
stools  of  penitence,  though  few 
remember  that  by  their  fiat  of 
Excommunication  they  doomed 
their  victims  to  civil  "boy- 
cotting" or  the  equivalent  of 
outlawry,  as  well  as  to  eternal 
damnation. 

The  Reformers  destroyed 
most  "monuments  of  idol- 
atry," but  they  retained  ex- 
communication, and,  without 
being  priests,  their  preachers 


retained  the  highest  and  most 
insufferable  claims  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  For  some 
twelve  years  (1638-1651)  the 
ministers  or  preachers  were 
"the  rulers  of  the  Scots," 
"became  possessed  for  a  time 
of  almost  unlimited  power " 
(Mr  Wanliss  says,  p.  43).  In 
these  years  Scotland  was  rent 
by  civil  war,  the  Kirk  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  only  time 
in  history,  was  completely  con- 
quered and  ruled  by  England. 


MY  ATTITUDE   TOWAEDS  THE   EOYAL  POLICY. 


The  policy  of  James  VI.  was 
to  reduce  the  powers  and  claims 
of  the  ministers.  He  did  so, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  packed 
Assemblies,  partly  by  a  series 
of  pettifogging  tricks — thus  in- 
troducing bishops.  He  did 
worse,  he  brought  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Perth,  endeavouring 
to  thrust  on  the  Scottish  con- 
science what,  to  that  con- 
science, seemed  sheer  idolatry 
— kneeling  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. Something,  I  think, 
James  was  obliged  to  do,  if  the 
preachers  were  not,  by  virtue 
of  their  amazing  claims,  to  rule 
the  State.  But  what  he  ought 
to  have  done  baffles  my  power 
of  conjecture.  To  enforce,  for 
example,  the  attitude  of  kneel- 
ing, was  for  the  king  to  act 
as  his  own  Pope,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Tudor  monarchs. 
I  call  James's  action  "  impolitic 
to  the  verge  of  insanity,"  and 
speak  of  "his  final  and  fatal 
meddling  with  the  consciences 
of  his  people."1  Again,  "how 


petty,  how  illegal,  how  cunning, 
how  arbitrary  were  James's 
measures,  we  have  shown." 2 

Yet  it  is  of  such  measures 
that  I  am  said,  by  Mr  Wanliss 
of  Ballarat,  to  approve ! 

Next  came  what  I  have 
styled  "  the  despotic  measure," 
by  which  Charles  I.  thrust  on 
the  Scots  a  prayer-book  which, 
I  say,  "had  no  ecclesiastical 
sanction,  either  of  all  the 
Bishops,  or  of  a  General  As- 
sembly." 

"  The  imposition,"  I  say, 
"was  an  act  of  sheer  auto- 
cratic papacy."  3  Mr  Wanliss, 
we  shall  see,  conceals  from  his 
readers  these  remarks  of  mine, 
and  represents  me  as  approv- 
ing of  the  misbehaviour  of 
Charles,  and  disapproving  of 
the  national  resistance.  I 
must  conceive  that  he  has 
not  read  my  book. 

Between  the  claims  of  the 
king  and  the  claims  to  power 
of  the  ministers,  already  ex- 
plained, there  arose  in  Scot- 


1  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  493. 


3  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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land  a  conflict  of  two  intoler- 
able forms  of  tyranny,  Royal 
and  Presbyterial.  This  is  the 
text  of  my  third  volume. 

Such  is  my  notion  of  the 
struggle  of  1559-1689.  The 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland, 
since  1689,  ceased,  after  a  few 
protests,  to  urge  the  old  in- 
tolerable ecclesiastical  claims, 
the  ruinous  legacy  of  the 
ancient  Church.  What  I  say 
of  Presbyterianism  in  my  book 
applies  to  the  Presbyterianism 
which  sought,  among  other 
purposes,  to  win  and  hold  for 
the  preachers  an  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  a  thing  everywhere 
odious.  The  Presbyterians  of 
to-day  have,  as  a  rule,  I  think, 
forgotten — and  are  allowed  to 
forget  —  the  nature  of  these 
claims.  My  purpose  was,  and 
is,  to  keep  them  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  modern 
Presbyterianism,  though,  per- 
sonally, I  prefer  the  beautiful 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, when  well  or  properly 
read,  and  not  gabbled  through, 
to  such  prayers  as  I  have 


heard  delivered,  as  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  minister 
prompted,  from  Presbyterian 
pulpits.  But  that  is  a  matter 
of  individual  liking  or  mis- 
liking. 

"  I  have  seen,  and  daily," 
writes  that  eminent  Cove- 
nanter, the  Laird  of  Brodie, 
in  1661,  "  much  disorder  in 
conceived  prayers,  and  ex- 
travagancy, which  does  afflict 
me." 

The  Scottish  people,  how- 
ever, in  1638,  preferred  "  con- 
ceived prayers "  to  a  liturgy 
despotically  and  illegally  thrust 
upon  them  by  Charles  I.  For 
this  among  other  less  weighty 
causes  they  took  up  arms — "  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  praise- 
worthy "  action,  as  I  say  in  my 
History. 

This  is  my  position,  and  I 
state  it  clearly.  I  was  deter- 
mined, if  I  could,  to  expose  the 
Presbyterian  claims  of  1559, 
and  the  subsequent  century, 
with  what  emphasis  I  might, 
above  all,  as  the  popular  his- 
torians are  apt  not  to  dwell  on 
the  subject. 


THE    METHOD    OF   MR   WANLISS. 


The  method  of  the  Ballarat 
historian  is  to  begin  by  reviling 
me,  to  continue  to  revile  me, 
and  to  end  by  reviling  me. 

My   "  way  "  is    "  atrocious," 
"  worthy  of  an  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister."    I  am — 
Unfair. 
Spiteful. 
Narrow-minded. 
Unfair  and  misleading. 
Guilty  of  gross  blunders. 
Of  utter  unfairness. 
Mr  Wanliss  is  so  enamoured 


of  "unfair"  that  he  uses  the 
word  thrice  on  page  20.  Like 
the  bellman,  he  thinks,  "  If  I 
tell  you  three  times  it  is  true." 

But  it  is  not  true ! 

"I  shamelessly  propound,  and 
in  a  sense  advocate,  a  policy  of 
utter  faithlessness  "  (page  30). 

I  do  not,  as  I  shall  prove. 

I  display  "  a  blind  determin- 
ation to  libel  and  vituperate 
anything  and  everything  con- 
nected with  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism." 
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I  am  guilty  of  "  utter  ignor- 
ance of  contemporary  history 
bearing  on  the  period,"  as  if 
any  "  contemporary  history " 
could  avoid  "  bearing  on  the 
period  "  (pp.  46,  47). 

I  make  "  an  atrocious  attack 
on  Presbyterianism." 

I  am  guilty  of  "  silly  and 
shameless  censure"  of  noble 
Scots  who  "  preferred  to  be 
'  lousy  and  free '  "  rather  than 
"  '  cleanly  and  conquered.'  " 

Ballarat  is  unconquered,  but 
I  never  heard  that  it  was 
"lousy,"  and  I  scorn  the  an- 
tithesis (p.  53). 

I  am  guilty  of  "  a  dirty  libel " 
(p.  54). 

I  "really  attack  Presbyterian 
Creeds  of  to-day." 

The  "  Creeds  of  to-day  "  ap- 
pear to  be  in  process  of  modi- 
fication, "open  to  revision  and 
amendment  by  the  Presby- 
terian people  "  (p.  63). 

What  the  people  know  about 
the  matter,  and  how  they  are 
to  proceed,  I  cannot  guess. 

I  "seem  to  be  devoid  of  the 
most  ordinary  instinct  of  gentle- 
manliness  "  (p.  61). 

I  am  "low,"  "  vulgar,"  and 
"  shameless  "  (p.  63). 

I  am  "  unscrupulous  in  some 
respects  "  (p.  77). 


Low,  vulgar,  shameless,  and 
ungentlemanly  persons  are  often 
unscrupulous.  We  shall  see  how 
fair,  noble,  gentlemanly,  and 
scrupulous  is  Mr  Wanliss  of 
Ballarat. 

"  No  language  is  too  foul  or 
too  furious  for  my  vitriolic  pen  " 
(p.  80). 

I  am  guilty  of  speaking  of  a 
"  pious  murder  "  —  alas,  there 
were  too  many  "pious  murders" 
between  the  butchery  of  Beaton 
and  the  hanging  of  Aiken- 
head ! 

I  am  guilty  of  saying  that 
"  the  saints  were  divided 
among  themselves  " — as  if  they 
were  not  I  (p.  81). 

"  I  am  indifferent  to  honesty 
and  honour  "  (p.  82). 

My  mind  is  like  that  of  "  a 
callow  and  shallow  -  minded 
curate"  (p.  89). 

My  sentences  are  "wild," 
and  my  style  is  "hysterical" 
(p.  99). 

"  I  never  was  so  be  thumped 
with  words,"  and  I  hope  that 
the  words  amuse  the  readers  of 
Mr  Wanliss. 

Elsewhere  I  have  observed, 
with  reference  to  Knox's  labours 
for  Queen  Mary's  conversion, 
that  "vituperation  is  not  argu- 
ment." 


EXAMPLES  OP  MR  WANLISS'S   PROCESSES. 


The  method  of  Mr  Wanliss's 
pamphlet  is  to  make  extracts 
from  my  book,  to  omit,  and 
sometimes  without  note  of 
omission  (as  " .  .  .  "),  essential 
parts  of  the  text ;  to  leave  off 
in  his  quotation,  when,  if  he 
quoted  further,  the  text  would 
afford  no  grounds  for  his  un- 
favourable comments  ;  and,  in 


more  than  one  case,  he  makes 
charges  against  me  which,  if 
he  has  really  read  my  book,  he 
knows  to  be  absolutely  false. 
I  must  believe  that  he  has  not 
read  my  book,  rather  than  that 
he  "  brings  a  railing  accusation 
falsely,"  knowing  it  to  be  un- 
true. By  these  and  similar 
methods  he  expects  to  "  vindi- 
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oate  Scotland  and  Presbyteri-  a  class  of  peceons  who  are  not 

anism."  likely  to  compare  the  "  vindica- 

Non   tali  auxilio,  not  by  an  tion"   with    my   volume,    and 

avenger   of  this  kind  can  any  who  will  believe  all  that  is  said 

cause  be  vindicated.     But  Mr  against  me  by  Mr  Wanliss  of 

Wanliss's  book  is  intended  for  Ballarat,  Australia. 


INTOLEKANCE   OF  SCOTTISH  FANATICISM. 


It  is  the  intolerance  of 
Scottish  fanaticism,  fostered, 
as  Mr  Wanliss  admits  very 
candidly  (pp.  5,  6,  41),  by 
the  Presbyterian  preachers, 
that  I  dislike  and  denounce. 
Their  crying  was  a  cry  for 
gore.  The  not  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  prisoners  "had  pro- 
voked God's  two  great  ser- 
vants, the  sword  and  plague 
of  pestilence."  Several  Cava- 
lier prisoners  were  therefore 
put  to  death,  "albeit,"  writes 
Baillie,  a  Covenanting  min- 
ister, "  to  this  day  in  England 
no  man  has  been  executed  for 
bearing  arms  against  the  Par- 
liament." 1  The  demand  of  the 
preachers  for  blood,  and  the 
supply  with  which  that  de- 
mand was  met,  did  not  cease 
after  this  occasion.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  min- 
isters behaved  otherwise  than 
in  a  Christian  spirit.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  preachers 
of  the  many  wild  English 
sects  conducted  themselves 
thus :  certainly  the  Quakers 
forbore. 

The  spirit  of  the  preachers, 
ever  since  Knox  announced 
that  idolaters  must  die,  ever 
since  he  far  outran  in  the  per- 
secuting spirit  all  his  great 


Reforming  contemporaries  (as 
his  Presbyterian  biographer, 
Dr  Lorimer,  avers2),  had  been 
an  un-Christian  spirit.  Now 
many  sects  of  Christians, 
Roman  and  Anglican  for  in- 
stance, were  un  -  Christian. 
Latimer,  under  Henry  VIII., 
preached  at  persons  doomed 
to  a  death  of  fire.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  such  Reformers 
was  that  they  persecuted  in 
the  name  of  a  creed  which 
professed  to  be  a  new  and 
pure  revival  of  the  creed  of 
Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 
That  was  the  astonishing 
blemish  of  their  conduct.  It 
was  to  the  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  de- 
nounce death  on  Canaanite 
worshippers  of  false  and  cruel 
gods  that  they  went,  not  to 
the  Christian  New  Testament, 
for  the  warrant  of  their 
violences. 

The  preachers'  demand  for 
blood  was  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  what  an  admiring 
biographer  of  Knox,  Mr  Taylor 
Innes,  styles  "the  murderous 
syllogism "  of  our  Reformer. 
His  syllogism,  or  train  of  reason- 
ing, ran  thus  :  "  All  Idolaters 
must  die  the  death.  A.  or  B. 
is  an  Idolater.  Therefore  A. 
or  B.  must  die  the  death." 


1  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

2  Dr  Lorimer,  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England,  pp.  215-218. 
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The  "  suppressed  premise " 
is  that  Catholic  dogmas  about 
the  Mass  are  "idolatry";  and 
consequently  that  all  irreconcil- 
able Catholics  must  be  done  to 
death.  A  favourite  text  in 
point  was  that  which  describes 
the  slaying  of  Agag,  King  of 
the  Amalekites,  by  Samuel. 
On  May  26,  1639,  Mr  Hender- 
son, at  Dunbar,  preached  to 
the  Covenanters  on  the  wars 
of  Israel  and  Amalek :  Royalists 
came  to  be  styled  Amalekites, 
and  to  Amalekites  Saul  was 
forbidden  to  give  quarter.  Thus 
Cavalier  prisoners,  after  Philip- 
haugh,  were  put  to  death, 
though  in  England  no 


Cavalier  prisoners  had  been 
executed.  This  was  the  result, 
not  of  pamphlets,  but  of  the 
official  representation  to  Parlia- 
ment of  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  ministers. 

The  cause  of  the  proceed- 
ings after  Philiphaugh  was 
that,  in  Mr  Wanliss's  own 
words,  "  the  rulers  of  the 
Scots  at  that  time  were  the 
ministers  or  preachers — men, 
many  of  them,  full  of  narrow 
zeal,  whose  energy  and  religious 
fervour  impelled  them  to  give 
strong  utterance  in  speech  or 
in  pamphlet  to  their  views  of 
public  affairs,  .  .  .  mere  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  "  (p.  8). 


"MERE   EXPEESSIONS   OF  OPINION." 


But  the  official  demand  for 
blood  by  the  standing  Commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly, 
"the  rulers  of  the  Scots  at 
that  time,"  is  not  a  "  mere  ex- 
pression of  opinion."  The 
party  of  the  preachers,  the 
exponents  of  the  Covenant — 
declared  that,  "if  quarter  be 
sustained,  the  whole  nation, 
and  especially  the  Estates  of 
Parliament,  will  violate  the 
oath  of  the  Covenant,"  as  we 
read  in  our  Acts  of  Parliament.1 
The  Covenant  was  interpreted, 
by  the  ruling  preachers,  to 
mean  that  no  quarter  was  to 
be  given,  in  this  instance  at  all 
events. 

The  preachers  hounded  on 
the  laity  to  deeds  of  blood,  and 
they  did  this  officially,  through 
the  Standing  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


We  see  that  Mr  Wanliss 
omits  this  circumstance,  as  he 
omits  the  slaying,  in  very  cold 
blood,  of  Irish  female  prisoners, 
long  after  Philiphaugh.2  In- 
deed our  historians  at  large  add 
this  fact  to  their  "  compilation 
of  omissions."  They  tell  us 
not  a  word  about  it.  To  give 
no  quarter  to  the  Irish  on  the 
field,  was  a  natural  act  of  re- 
prisals; to  slay  their  women 
long  after  the  battle,  "  without 
any  assize  of  trial,"  was  another 
thing.  Even  the  abominable 
Government  of  Lauderdale, 
under  Charles  II.,  scarcely 
matched  the  cruelties  demanded 
by  the  preachers.  On  their 
heads,  as  "  the  rulers  of  the 
Scots  at  that  time  "  (to  quote 
Mr  Wanliss),  be  the  shame. 

In  1572  the  General  Assem- 
bly had  demanded  an  universal 


1  VI.  1.  p.  514.     The  Acts  of  Parliament  are  official,  and  record  an  official  de- 
mand for  blood.  2  Act.  Parl.,  VI.  1.  p.  492. 
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massacre  of  all  inconvertible 
Catholics.1  But,  in  1572,  the 
preachers  (not  many  laymen 
appeared  at  the  Assembly  of 
Ib72)  were  not  "the  rulers  of 


the  Scots."  Throughout  the 
Reformation  they  could  not 
induce  "  the  governing  class  " 
to  carry  out  the  law  dooming 
Catholics  to  capital  punishment. 


THE  DESPOTISM  OF  CHARLES  I.      ME  WANLISS  ON  MY 
VIEW  THEREOF. 


Mr  Wanliss,  after  some  re- 
marks with  which  I  have  little 
fault  to  find,  naturally,  as  I 
have  made  observations  nearly 
identical  with  them,2  goes  on 
to  describe  the  imposition  of 
the  Laudian  liturgy  on  Scot- 
land by  Charles  I.  He  says 
that,  "apparently,"  I  hold  that 
"  revolutions,  whether  religious 
or  otherwise,  are  to  be  car- 
ried through  with  the  aid  of 
rose-water,  and  contentions, 
armed  or  otherwise,  are  quite 
unnecessary "  (p.  21).  Here 
Mr  Wanliss  very  gravely 
misrepresents  me,  and  the 
misrepresentation,  frequently 
repeated,  colours  his  whole 
diatribe.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  resisting  Charles,  and  as  to 
that  prince's  intolerable  and 
almost  insane  behaviour,  I 
write:  "The  point  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  mind  is  this,  the 
resistance  to  the  thoroughly 
despotic,  illegal,  and  strictly 
(speaking)  irreligious  infliction 
of  the  prayer-book  on  people 


who  preferred  '  conceived 
prayers,'  was  not  only  justifi- 
able, but  most  praiseworthy." 3 
Again,  "An  imposed  liturgy 
the  country  would  resist  to  the 
death.  Indeed,  looked  at  in  a 
purely  secular  way,  the  im- 
posed liturgy  was  a  beginning 
of  Royal  lawlessness."  "The 
position  of  Scotland  was  now 
much  like  its  attitude  through- 
out the  War  of  Independence," 
— against  the  first  three  Ed- 
wards. Of  course,4  I  entirely 
approve  of  and  am  proud  of 
the  resistance  of  Scotland  to 
the  Edwards,  because  "  union 
with  England  would  then  have 
been  a  happy  thing,  but  not  a 
compelled  union."5  I  add, 
"Charles  should  have  with- 
drawn the  Liturgy.  .  .  .  The 
king's  conduct  was  as  bad  as 
possible,"  while  that  of  "the 
zealots  of  liberty  of  conscience 
who  permitted  no  liberty  of 
conscience  to  persons  of  other 
opinions  "  was  not  perceptibly 
better.6 


CHARLES   I.    "A  MARTYR." 

No  mortal  who  reads  Mr  Mr  Wanliss  declares  that  I 
Wanliss,  and  does  not  read  my  "  regard  Charles  I.  as  a  mar- 
book,  could  dream  that  these  tyr"  (p.  26).  I  have  heard  a 
are  my  expressed  opinions  !  man  described  as  "  a  martyr  to 


1  Cf.  Bannatyne's  Memorials,  p.  278. 

2  Wanliss,  p.  15.     History,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

3  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
6  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 


4  Ibid.,  vol.  i. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  33,  34. 
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delirium,  tremens,"  and,  in  that 
sense,  Charles  was  "a  martyr," 
first  to  his  insane  imposition  of 
the  Liturgy,  next  to  his  own 
"sailing  as  near  the  wind  as 
he  could."  I  quote  his  own 
expression  in  a  letter  to  the 
queen.1  I  find,  much  to  my 
amazement,  that  my  page  202 
is  headed  "  The  Koyal  Martyr," 
without  inverted  commas.  He 
is  in  fact  called,  by  some  silly 
people,  "The  Royal  Martyr." 
He  was  no  more  a  "martyr" 
(except  by  Act  of  Parliament) 
than  Mary  Stuart,  or  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyll.  Each  of  the 
three  was  "  true  to  conscience," 
none  of  the  three  abandoned 
his  or  her  faith.  But  Mary 
died,  not  because  she  was  a 
Catholic,  but  on  a  charge,  true 


or  false,  of  conspiracy  to 
murder.  Argyll's  end  was  as- 
sured, not  because  he  was  a 
Covenanter,  but  because  he 
had  revealed  Royalist  move- 
ments to  Monk,  after  the  In- 
demnity of  1651.2  Charles 
died  because  he  was  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  the  English 
army,  not  because  he  was 
Anglican,  though,  at  a  certain 
moment,  he  might  have  saved 
his  life  by  breaking  his  Corona- 
tion Oath.  I  say  not  a  word 
about  his  being  a  "martyr" 
in  the  page  which,  by  the 
omission  of  marks  of  quota- 
tion in  the  heading,  gives 
Mr  Wanliss  an  opportunity 
to  declare  that  I  "regard 
Charles  I.  as  a  martyr."  I 
don't ! 


MISREPRESENTATIONS  BY  MR  WANLISS. 


Mr  Wanliss  agrees  with  me — 
who  does  not  ? — that  resistance 
to  monarchic  papacy  —  the 
king  forcing  a  liturgy  on  his 
people  —  is  "  most  praise- 
worthy." "The  imposition" 
of  the  Prayer-Book,  I  write, 
"was  an  act  of  sheer  Royal 
autocratic  papacy;  the  book, 
being  English,  insulted  Scot- 
tish national  sentiment;  the 
changes  from  the  English  ver- 
sion were  deemed  to  imply 
a  nearer  approach  to  Rome. 
Protestantism  was  in  danger."3 
All  these  expressions  of  my 
opinion  (not  that  I  think 
Charles  I.  would  have  tried  to 
restore  the  Roman  Church,  but 


the  Scots  might  naturally  sus- 
pect him)  are  suppressed  by 
Mr  Wanliss.  How  many  of 
his  readers  will  ever  consult 
my  book,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  represents  me 
correctly  ? 

The  resistance  of  Scotland, 
in  arms  if  necessary,  was  "  most 
praiseworthy."  What  was  not 
necessary,  what  proved  fatal, 
what  caused  the  Cromwellian 
conquest  of  our  country,  was 
the  despotism  of  preachers 
armed  with  the  right  of  inter- 
preting that  anachronism, — the 
supposed  Covenant,  eternally 
binding,  with  the  Deity, — and  of 
enforcing  their  interpretation. 


1  Brace's  Charles  I.  in  1646,  p.  12.     Camden  Society,  1656.     History,  vol.  iii. 
p.  169. 

2  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  3  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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EULE   OF  THE   PEEACHEES. 


So  incoherent  is  Mr  Wanliss, 
that,  while  he  attacks  me  for 
holding  that  the  "Presbyterian 
polity  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
carrying  on  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  State,"  he  also 
assures  us  that  "the  rulers  of 
the  Scots  at  that  time  were 
the  ministers  or  preachers " 

(P-  8> 

The  rule  of  preachers  is 
"  inconsistent  with  the  civil 
government  of  the  State."  How 
did  the  preachers  rule?  Go 
to  Dunbar  for  a  reply !  The 
preachers  made  possible  the 
conquest  of  Scotland  by  Eng- 
land, when  they  solemnly 
cursed  the  Scottish  army,  when 
they  "  purged  "  that  army,  and 
when  they  interfered  with  (if 
they  did  interfere,  which  I 
doubt ;  they  certainly  criticised 
unfavourably)  the  strategy  of 
Leslie  before  the  battle  of 
Dunbar. 


Mr  Wanliss  writes  (p.  15) 
that  I  "would  lead  readers  to 
believe  that  Charles  was  com- 
pelled to  interfere  with  the 
religious  views  of  the  Scottish 
people,  because  they  were  in- 
consistent with  civil  govern- 
ment." I  would  lead  the 
reader  to  believe  no  such  non- 
sense. The  rule  of  preachers 
is  "inconsistent  with  civil 
government."  But  the  preach- 
ers were  not  the  rulers  till 
after  Charles  insanely  "inter- 
fered with  the  religious  views 
of  the  Scottish  people."  Either 
Mr  Wanliss  has  not  read  my 
book,  and  does  not  know  that 
I  declared  the  resistance  of  the 
Scots  to  be  a  "most  praise- 
worthy" opposition  to  "a 
despotic,  illegal,  and  strictly 
speaking  irreligious "  Royal 
policy,  or  he  consciously  and 
deliberately  states  what  he 
knows  to  be — less  than  accur- 
ate ! 


MOEE   OF  ME  WANLISS. 


Mr  Wanliss,  justly,  says  that 
the  advances  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  Catholic  powers  and  — 
through  the  queen  —  to  the 
Pope,  tended  to  "give  a  wild 
and  fierce  spirit  to  the  extreme 
men  on  that "  (the  anti- 
Royalist)  "side"  (p.  26).  He 
does  not  add  that  the  Cove- 
nanters intrigued  with  a 
Catholic  power,  France,  in 
1639-40;  while  the  Scottish 
Commissioners,  in  1645,  looked 
to  France  for  backing  against 


an  arrangement  bet  ween  Charles 
and  the  English  Independent 
party. 

Mr  Wanliss  (p.  27)  says  that 
I  would  "lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  Scots  have  all  along 
been  in  the  wrong."  He 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
I  have  said  that  the  resistance 
of  the  Scots  was  "not  only 
justifiable  but  most  praise- 
worthy." l  He  keeps  repeating 
a  statement  about  me  which, 
if  he  has  read  my  book  (and  if 


1  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
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he  has  not  read  it,  why  does  he 
pretend  to  offer  "A  Critical 
Review"  of  it?),  he  knows  to 
be  remote  from  the  accurate. 
Of  course  I  must  suppose  that 
this  Critical  Reviewer  has  not 
read  my  book! 

What  has  Mr  Wanliss  read  ? 

He  says  (p.  29) : — 

" '  The  presence  of  a  Scottish  army 
at  Newcastle,'  he  writes  (page  80), 
' .  .  .  would  once  have  united  Eng- 
land in  arms.  The  Scots  would  have 
been  driven  from  Tees  and  Tyne  to 
the  Naver,  calling  on  their  moun- 
tains to  cover  them.' 

"  So  writes  our  latest  historian  of 
Scotland  ;  but  if  this  be  Mr  Lang's 
reading  of  the  power  of  England  and 
of  the  helplessness  of  Scotland,  how 
comes  it  that  during  the  'Three 
Hundred  Years'  "War  of  Indepen- 
dence' the  Scots  came  successfully 
out  of  the  struggle  ?  In  the  end, 
despite  many  ups  and  downs,  Eng- 
land had  to  seek  for  a  union  with 


Mr  Lang's  much  -  despised  native 
land.  Religious  bigotry  sometimes 
takes  strange  forms.  In  Mr  Lang 
it  extends  from  his  religion  to  his 
nationality,  and  leads  him  to  over- 
look and  misrepresent  the  plain  facts 
of  history." 

Plain  facts  of  history  ! 

If  Mr  Wanliss  had  printed 
what  I  wrote,  the  words  follow- 
ing "calling  on  their  moun- 
tains to  cover  them,"  his 
readers  would  have  found  that 
I  said,  "In  a  few  years  an 
England  prepared,  but  not 
united,  did  it,"  —  drove  the 
Scots  to  the  mountains,  even 
to  the  mountains  of  Suther- 
land. The  English  did  it  (I 
deeply  regret  to  say)  in  1652- 
1654.  If  Mr  Wanliss  has  not 
read  my  book,  or  almost  any 
book,  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
these  "plain  facts  of  history." 


THE   PREACHERS  ENABLE   ENGLAND   TO   CONQUER  SCOTLAND. 


But  how  was  the  England 
of  1652-1654  enabled  to  reduce 
Scotland  to  subjection?  By 
the  action  of  the  preachers,  a 
party  of  whom,  after  "purg- 
ing" the  Scottish  army,  and 
cursing  the  Scottish  army,  had 
now  set  up  a  furious  quarrel, 
the  Kirk  being  split  into  the 
hostile  camps  of  "  Protesters  " 
and  "  Resolutioners." 

In  March  1649  a  Scottish 
minister  in  Holland,  Mr 
Spang,  a  cousin  of  Mr 
Baillie,  the  eminent  and 
learned  Covenanting  preacher, 
writes  that  one  party  in  the 
Kirk  are  "casting  out  their 
brethren,  and  bringing  so 
many  to  beggary."1  The  very 


"liberty  of  the  Kirk"  has 
"come  to  a  fair  market,"  says 
Mr  Spang,  by  reason  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical 
"  Rump  " — the  permanent  Com- 
mission of  the  General  As- 
sembly. "The  rulers  of  the 
Scots  at  that  time  were  the 
ministers  or  preachers,"  says 
Mr  Wanliss.  In  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  party  of  these  rulers 
was  reducing  another  party 
"  to  beggary "  (says  Mr 
Spang).  The  Scottish  army 
was  beaten ;  the  remnant  was 
driven  into  the  mountains  ;  the 
General  Assembly  was  turned 
loose  into  the  street,  and 
Scotland's  neck  lay  under  the 
heel  of  an  English  army  of 


1  Baillie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  67-84,  a  review  of  the  whole  situation. 
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occupation.  These  are  "  the 
plain  facts  of  history,"  which 
I  am  said  by  Mr  Wanliss  to 
"overlook."  He  has  "over- 
looked" them  himself. 

The  swords  of  Bruce,  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  good  Lord 
James  of  Douglas,  were  aided 
by  the  sermons  of  priests  and 
bishops,  in  the  glorious  task  of 
maintaining  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Scotland.  The 
swords  of  Hamilton  and  Leslie 
and  Glencairn,  of  Glengarry 


and  Lochiel  and  Lome,  were 
broken  or  blunted  in  their 
hands  by  the  sermons  of  the 
ruling  party  among  the 
Covenanting  preachers.  They 
"cast  out  their  brethren,"  and 
enabled  Cromwell,  who  should 
have  been  driven  to  surrender  at 
Dunbar,  to  conquer  Scotland. 

Some  may  not  like  to  be  told 
this,  but  it  is  one  of  "  the  plain 
facts  of  history."  It  is  "over- 
looked" by  Mr  "Wanliss,  but 
even  he  cannot  deny  it. 


CHARLES  I.   NOT  TREACHEROUS  ENOUGH   FOR  MR  LANG. 


I  next  quote  an  extraordin- 
ary remark  by  Mr  Wanliss. 
He  writes : — 

"CHARLES  NOT  FAITHLESS  ENOUGH 
FOR  MR  LANG. 

"The  great  defect  of  Charles  the 
First  was  his  faithlessness.  It  was 
that  which  ultimately  brought  him 
to  the  block.  He  played  fast  and 
loose  with  all  the  political  parties  of 
the  time,  and  was  true  to  none  ex- 
cept that  of  extreme  Anglicanism. 
Yet  in  this  great  public  sin  of  utter 
faithlessness,  Charles,  it  would  ap- 
pear, did  not  go  far  enough  for  Mr 
Lang.  He  writes  (page  180) : — 

" '  In  place  of  saying  "  No  "  heartily 
to  the  impossible  propositions  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  accepting  them  till 
changed  times  enabled  him  to  break 
his  promise'  (the  italics  are  mine), 
'  Charles  merely  drove  time  by  hand- 
some delaying  answers.' 

"It  is  seldom  we  find  a  British 
author  shamelessly  propounding,  and 
in  a  sense  advocating,  a  policy  of 
utter  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  a 
monarch  to  his  people.  Yet  Mr 
Lang  seems  to  regard  such  a  policy 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  The 
virulent  condemnation  of  the  Presby- 
terians which  comes  from  a  mind  of 
this  stamp  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
a  compliment  by  men  of  honourable 
feeling." 


Do  men  of  honourable  feel- 
ing garble  quotations,  omitting 
essential  clauses  without  mark 
of  omission  ?  Mr  Wanliss  does 
this  thing.  What  I  really  wrote 
was  this : — 

"  In  place  of  saying  '  No  ! '  heartily 
to  the  impossible  propositions  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  accepting  till  changed 
times  enabled  him  to  break  his  prom- 
ise (the  plan  of  the  Queen  and  Mon- 
tereul),  Charles  merely  drove  time  by 
'  handsome  delaying  answers.' " 

Mr  Wanliss  suppresses  my 
words  proving  that  a  dis- 
honourable plan  was  "  pro- 
pounded "  to  Charles  by  the 
Queen  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  accuses  me  of  "in 
a  sense  advocating  a  policy  of 
utter  faithlessness."  I  should 
reject  the  imputation  with 
scorn  if  made  by  any  one 
except  Mr  Wanliss.  Charles 
had  rudiments  of  a  conscience 
which  enabled  him  now  and 
then  to  resist  the  dishonour- 
able plans  of  his  wife.  When 
the  queen  wished  him  to  sur- 
render the  Church  of  England 
by  "  a  promise  that  could  later 
be  broken,"  Charles  replied : 
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"  Consider  that,  if  I  should  quit 
my  conscience,  how  unworthy 
I  make  myself  of  thy  love."1 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more." 

One  is  obliged,  in  these  cases, 
to  admire  the  unhappy  king 
for  the  moment;  but  we  are 
told  by  Mr  Wanliss  that  in 
faithlessness  "  Charles,  it  would 


appear,  did  not  go  far  enough 
for  Mr  Lang  "  (pp.  29,  30). 

My  meaning,  of  course,  was 
that  a  manly  policy  and  a 
policy  of  dishonour,  such  as 
he  had  already  rejected,2  were 
laid  before  Charles,  and  that 
he  pursued  neither  the  manly 
nor  the  ignoble  course.  He 
shuffled.  He  "neither  stood 
nor  fell" 


THE   GIVING  TIP  OF  CHARLES  TO  ENGLAND. 


I  now  come  to  the  surrender 
of  the  king  by  the  Scots  in 
exchange  for  part  of  their 
arrears  of  pay. 

Mr  Wanliss  quotes  me 
thus : — 

"'In  brief,'  he  says,  '£200,000 
were  paid  down  by  the  English,  and 
the  Scots  marched  home,  leaving  their 
king  behind.  .  .  .  Some  promise  of 
the  king's  safety  they  had,  but  they 
had  broken  their  own  assurance  to 
the  same  effect,  and  knew  what  words 
were  worth.  The  Scots  would  have 
incurred  less  odium  in  England,  and 
in  Europe,  if  they  had  taken  Charles 
home,  and  immured  him  ...  or  be- 
headed him.  ...  It  is  the  £200,000 
of  blood-money  that  mark  the  Scots 
with  eternal  infamy.  The  money  was 
due,  and  had  been  voted  previously, 
but  was  not  paid  till  they  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  shame'  (page 
182). 

"Then  of  course  follow  the  usual 
partisan  quotations  from  the  English 
and  French  supporters  of  the  Royal 
cause  : 

" '  Traitor  Scot.  Sold  his  king  for 
a  groat.' 

"And: 

"  '  L'Ecosse,  par  jure  a  safoi, 

Pour  un  denier  vendit  son  Soi.' " 

Now,    can    the    reader    find 


time  to  read  the  whole  of  what, 
on  this  point,  I  really  wrote  ? — 

"In  brief,  £200,000  were  paid 
down  by  the  English,  and  the 
Scots  marched  home,  leaving  their 
king  behind,  and  fondly  hoping 
for  another  £200,000  in  instal- 
ments (February  3-11,  1647).  Some 
promise  of  the  king's  safety  they 
had,  but  they  had  broken  their 
own  assurance  to  the  same  effect, 
and  knew  what  words  were  worth. 
They  had  brought  themselves  into 
the  same  labyrinth  as  Elizabeth 
wandered  in,  through  her  treatment 
of  Mary.  The  Scots  would  have 
incurred  less  odium,  in  England  and 
in  Europe,  if  they  had  taken  Charles 
home  and  immured  him  (as  Argyll 
is  said  to  have  suggested)  or  be- 
headed him.  Even  that  they  could 
not  do ;  the  English  Parliament, 
which  claimed  his  person,  would 
have  avenged  him.  Only  one  thing 
they  could  do, — they  could  shake 
the  dust  of  England  off  their  feet, 
and  cross  Tweed  without  the  thirty- 
six  cart-loads  of  money,  the  £200,000. 
'  The  surrender  of  the  king  has  added 
horror  to  the  English  hatred  of  the 
Scots.  They  cry  to  them  that  they 
are  worse  than  Jews,  creatures  who 
have  sold  their  king  and  their 
honour,'  writes  Montereul.  '  The 
women  of  Newcastle  can  scarcely 
be  prevented  by  blows  and  threats 
from  stoning  the  Scottish  soldiers 
when  they  pass  by'  (Feb.  12,  1647). 
It  may  have  been  Macleod  of 
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Assynt's  duty,  later,  to  surrender 
Montrose  to  his  death.  But  what 
stamps  Assynt  is  his  acceptance  of 
the  blood  reward,  the  400  bolls  of 
meal.  It  is  the  £200,000  of  blood 
money  that  mark  the  Scots  with 
eternal  infamy.  The  money  was 
due,  and  had  been  voted  previously, 
but  was  not  paid  till  they  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  shame. 

Traitor  Scot, 

Sold  his  king  for  a  groat! 

L'Ecosse,  parjure  d  safoi, 
Pour  un  denier  vend.it  son  Roil 

These  are  not  pleasant  rhymes.' 

I  find  that  in  all  this  I  re- 
peated the  criticism  made  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  'Tales  of 
a  Grandfather.' 


That  Charles  was  to  lose  his 
life  at  English  hands,  the  per- 
sons who  managed  the  bargain 
for  the  Scots  could  not  then 
foresee  with  any  certainty. 
But  that  they  were  not  free 
from  misgivings  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  "some  promise  of 
the  king's  safety  they  had." 
Why  should  a  promise  be  made 
and  accepted  if  the  king  was 
in  no  danger  ?  When  the 
king,  later,  was  in  danger  the 
Scots  Estates  represented  to 
the  English  how  "  grievous " 
his  capital  sentence  "  would  be 
to  this  kingdom  considering 
his  delivery  up  at  New- 
castle." x 


NEW  ERKOB  OF  ME  WANLISS. 


The  surrender  of  the  king 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Scotland.  The  coun- 
try, could  a  plebiscite  have  been 
freely  taken,  would  probably 
have  voted  against  the  sur- 
render. 

On  this  point  Mr  Wanliss 
writes : — 

"  THE  SURRENDER  NOT  THE  ACT  OF 
THE  SCOTTISH  PEOPLE. 

"  There  is  another  point  which  has 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  much-debated  question,  viz.,  the 
part  which  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
in  the  matter  of  the  surrender  of 
Charles.  Mr  A.  Bissett,  in  his  work, 
The  Struggle  for  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment in  England,  says  (vol.  ii. 
page  178) : — 

" '  In  regard  to  this  transaction, 
which  has  been  a  common  topic  of 
reproach  against  the  Scots,  whose 
fault  has  in  general  been  the  other 
way,  serving  and  suffering  for  their 
royal  family,  not  wisely,  but  too  well, 


instead  of  selling  or  betraying  them, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  it  was  not 
the  work  of  the  Scottish  nation,  but 
of  the  oligarchy  which  then  ruled 
Scotland.' 

"  And  in  a  note  to  the  above,  Mr 
Bissett  quotes  as  follows  from  Carte's 
Ormonde  (vol.  ii.  page  13)  : — 

'"The  Scottish  nation  had  gener- 
ally disliked  the  giving  up  of  His 
Majesty.' 

"When  Mr  Lang  deals  with  the 
surrender  of  Charles,  he  attributes 
the  whole  blame  of  the  transaction 
to  the  Scottish  nation. 

"'It  is  the  £200,000  of  blood- 
money,'  he  writes,  '  that  mark  the 
Scots  with  eternal  infamy.' 

"  Such  language,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  could  not  be  exceeded  in  vio- 
lence by  the  fiercest  fish-fag  of  Edin- 
burgh,' or,  let  me  add,  of  Oxford  ! 
But  if  the  Scots,  as  a  nation,  are  to 
be  made  responsible  for  what  Mr 
Lang  terms  the  sale  of  their  king 
for  money,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
English  nation  which  took  his 
life?"  . 
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"  If  the  Scots,  as  a  nation,  are 
guilty,  as  Mr  Lang  says,  of  the  sale 
of  Charles  for  money,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  correlative  charge, 
that  the  English,  as  a  nation,  were 
guilty  of  what  Mr  Lang  terms  his 
'  murder ' !  " 

I  am  represented  as  saying 
that  "  the  Scots,  as  a  nation, 
are  guilty  of  the  sale  of  Charles 
for  money."  If  Mr  Wanliss 
has  read  my  book,  he  knows 
that  I  have  said  the  very  re- 
verse. I  wrote : — 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  desire  to  desert  the  king  was 
universal  in  Scotland ;  even  the 
Solemn  Warning  of  the  preachers 
proves  that  fact.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  Clans  and  the  Gordons,  the 
nobles  were  not  all  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Estates  which  clinched 
the  bargain  ;  though  Guthry  seems 
to  exaggerate  when  he  says  that 


not  a  third  attended.  The  gentry, 
burghs,  and  commonalty  'a  hundred 
for  one  abhorred  it,  and  would  never 
have  instructed  their  Commissioners 
that  way,'  but  the  constituencies 
'  were  overawed.'  Several  ministers, 
among  them  Guthry  himself,  did 
their  best  in  the  Assembly  for  the 
king,  but  the  other  Guthrie,  he  who 
came  to  be  hanged,  with  the  more 
precise  brethren,  held  sway.  Guthry 
represents  Hamilton  and  Lanark, 
though  they  voted  against  the  de- 
sertion, as  lukewarm,  and  negligent 
of  opportunities,  '  some  of  their 
friends  were  accidentally  absent, 
others  on  design,  and  some  down- 
right deserted  them,'  says  Burnet. 
'  All  apprehended  that  some  strange 
curse  would  overtake  those  who 
were  active  in  this  infamous  busi- 
ness.' A  curse  did  overtake  them  ; 
for  when  they  saw  the  king  in 
danger,  and  repented,  and  would 
have  rescued  him,  they  were  thwarted 
and  ruined  by  'the  prophets'  to  whom 
they  had  enslaved  themselves." 


WHAT  THE   SOLDIER   SAID. 


Mr  Wanliss  next  attacks  me 
for  quoting  the  letter  of  an 
English  Soldier  in  Scotland 
(September  1650),  on  the  curs- 
ing, swearing,  lying,  dirt,  witch- 
burning,  incontinence,  and  so 
forth,  prevalent,  according  to 


the  soldier,  in  Berwickshire  and 
the  Lothians.  I  say  "  a  soldier 
in  a  hostile  country  is  no  un- 
prejudiced witness."1  That 
sentence  Mr  Wanliss,  of  course, 
omits.  He  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  omission. 


MR  WANLISS  SCORES   A  POINT. 


But  I  grant  that  he  scores  a 
point,  "  a  palpable  hit."  I  said, 
foolishly  but  without  noting  the 
sense  of  the  phrase,  that  the 
defects  in  Berwickshire  and 
Lowland  morals  were  "  the 
practical  fruits  of  all  these  im- 
provements," "  among  which 
the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism must,  I  fear,  be  included." 
On  this  observation,  of  which 


the  absurd  sense  escaped  my 
notice, — no  friend  read  my  proof- 
sheets, — Mr  Wanliss  bases  the 
no  less  absurd  charge  that 
"  Mr  Lang  really  attacks  the 
Presbyterian  Creeds  of  to-day  " 
(pp.  61-63).  On  this  he  keeps 
harping,  all  on  the  strength  of 
one  unguarded  slip  of  mine.  Is 
it  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
creeds  of  to-day  that  persecu- 
tion is  praiseworthy,  and  that 
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preachers  should  have  power 
to  excommunicate,  with  civil 
penalties,  and  should  be  obeyed 
no  less  than  God  should  be 
obeyed  ?  Are  these  things 
part  and  parcel  of  "the  Pres- 
byterian creeds  of  to-day"? 
If  so,  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  do  not 


believe  their  creeds.  If  these 
beliefs  are  not  parts  of  "the 
Presbyterian  creeds  of  to- 
day," I  do  not  attack  these 
creeds. 

As  to  the  soldier's  letter,  I 
quoted  the  document  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Scottish  His- 
tory Society  in  1894. 


CAUSES  OF  SLUTTISHNESS. 


Meanwhile  Mr  Wanliss  at- 
tributes the  dirt  of  the  Bord- 
erers to  English  invasions 
seventy  years  earlier,  or  more, 
than  1650  (pp.  50-52).  He  does 
not  tell  us  that  the  Scottish 
raids  of  centuries  produced  the 
same  results  among  English 
Borderers. 

Even  Mr  "Wanliss  cannot 
maintain  that  a  desire  to  be 
"free  and  lousy,"  rather  than 
"clean  and  conquered,"  pro- 
duced the  filthy  state  of  Edin- 
burgh as  described  by  the 
patriotic  author  of  '  The  Tears 
of  Scotland '  and  of  '  Humphrey 
Clinker,'  a  century  after  the 
days  of  the  Covenant.  Our  poet 


Dunbar,  our  municipal  records, 
make  no  secret  of  Scottish  slut- 
tishness,  nor  does  Professor 
Hume  Brown.  We  were  a 
notoriously  dirty  people.  Mr 
Wanliss  must  charge  Mr  Hume 
Brown,  and  the  great  poet 
Dunbar,  and  the  Magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  with  making 
"filthy"  and  unpatriotic  ac- 
cusations, if  it  be  filthy  and 
unpatriotic  to  say  that  Scot- 
land was  a  remarkably  dirty 
country.  Mr  Wanliss  has  never 
read  any  of  the  authors  cited, 
has  never  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  if  he  thinks  that  I  am 
alone  in  telling  the  truth  on 
this  point. 


MARGARET  WILSON. 


I  say  that  the  drowning  of 
Margaret  Wilson  is  "a  crime 
that  would  soil  the  calendar  of 
hell."  Mr  Wanliss  calls  this 
phrase  "  hysterical."  It  is 
adapted  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  I  denounce  the  in- 
famy of  "  the  fanatic  preachers 
or  leaders  who  lured  children 
into  the  wilderness  to  entangle 
them  with  sophistries  rejected 
by  the  honourable  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland."  The  "  children," 


the  young  Wilsons,  were  child- 
ren of  Episcopalian  parents, 
and,  after  their  flight  from 
their  parents,  were  aged  eigh- 
teen, sixteen,  and  thirteen.1 
They  fled,  before  they  attained 
these  ages,  to  "hills,  bogs,  and 
caves,"  to  the  society,  I  pre- 
sume, of  the  Wanderers. 

I  overstated  my  case  here, 
and  shall,  on  opportunity,  de- 
lete the  incriminated  passage. 
It  was  the  duty  of  any 
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preachers  or  lay  leaders  among 
the  hill  folk  to  send  the  younger 
"Wilsons  back  to  their  suffering 
parents.  So  far,  not  further, 
I  have  a  right  to  go. 

The  ministers  taught  the 
people  to  shun  Renwick,  who 
had  issued  the  Apologetical 
Declaration  of  war  by  murder 
against  the  Government,  the 
Conformist  "  viperous  and  mali- 
cious bishops  and  curates,"  and 
against  witnesses  summoned  to 
give  evidence  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  people  were  re- 
quired to  abjure  this  Declara- 
tion "in  so  far  as  it  declares 
war  against  his  sacred  Majesty, 
and  declares  it  lawful  to  kill 
all  those  who  are  employed  by 
his  Majesty."  The  abjuration, 
as  Sheild  (who  took  it)  tells  us, 
"was  not  scrupled  at  even  by 
the  generality  of  great  pro- 
fessors and  ministers."1 

But  the  brave  and  unfortun- 
ate girl  of  eighteen,  Margaret 
Wilson,  had  been  taught  to 
differ  from  "the  generality  of 
ministers."  In  circumstances 
not  understood,  and  after  the 


women  had  received  what  Wod- 
row  says  was  then  regarded  as 
"  a  material  pardon,"  and  al- 
though, by  Act  of  Council,  the 
Abjuration  oath  was  to  be  put 
to  no  women  who  had  not  in  a 
special  manner  been  "active  in 
these  courses,"  Margaret  Wil- 
son and  Margaret  M'Lauchlan 
were  cruelly  drowned  on  May 
11,  1685.  The  "  deeply  guilty  " 
men  were  the  local  authorities, 
in  Wodrow's  opinion,  and  I  call 
their  deed  one  that  "  would  soil 
the  calendar  of  hell."  I  am 
wedded  to  that  opinion. 

Mr  Wanliss  remarks  that  "  it 
is  a  fashion  with  writers  of 
Mr  Lang's  stamp  to  decry 
Wodrow  as  a  chronicler"  (p.  73). 
When  Wodrow  has  documents 
he  is  very  accurate,  though,  per- 
haps for  lack  of  documents,  he 
once  says  that  a  woman  was 
hanged  who  was  not  hanged. 
In  the  first  draft  of  my  book 
I  wasted  much  indignation  on 
the  hanging  of  this  woman, 
but  then  I  found  that,  despite 
Wodrow,  she  was  not  hanged 
at  all. 


JOHN  BKOWN. 


Mr  Wanliss  writes  that  I 
"endeavour  to  minimise  the 
Anglican  atrocity  "  of  shooting 
John  Brown.  I  endeavour  to 
discover  the  facts  in  the  case. 
"The  shooting,"  I  say,  "was 
well  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Council,"  passed  after 
Renwick's  Declaration  of  war 
by  murder.  Mr  Wanliss  says 
that  I  "cannot  see  the  miser- 
able shallowness  of  such  a 
plea."  I  merely  state  a  fact, 


and  I  add,  "The  man  was  shot 
before  the  eyes  of  his  wife, 
though  he  might  easily  have 
been  sent  before  any  justi- 
ciary. ...  In  this  par- 
ticular, the  behaviour  of 
Claverhouse  seems  beyond 
palliation ;  while  his  conduct 
to  Brown's  nephew,  de- 
scribed with  his  usual  care- 
less candour,  may,  to  many, 
seem  only  to  deepen  the  stain 
upon  his  name."2 
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This  passage,  of  course,  Mr 
Wanliss  omits. 

"What  place  was  there  for 
Montrose,"  I  ask,  "among  the 
dull  misgovernors  of  the  Restor- 
ation ?  "  i 

What  place  was  there  for 
Claverhouse  !  No  man  regrets 
more  than  I  that  he  did  not, 
before  1679,  return  to  foreign 
fields  of  honourable  warfare. 

It  is  in  hell  that  Scott  shows 
us  Claverhouse,  "as  beautiful  as 
when  he  lived,  with  his  long, 
dark,  curled  locks  streaming 
down  over  his  laced  buff-coat, 
and  his  left  hand  always  on 
his  right  spule- blade,  to  hide 
the  wound  that  the  silver 
bullet  had  made.  He  sat 
apart  from  them  all,  and 
looked  at  them  with  melan- 
choly, haughty  countenance, 
while  the  rest  hallooed,  and 
sung,  and  laughed  that  the 
room  rang." 

I  am  "Anglicised,"  says  Mr 
Wanliss  often.  Sir  Walter  was 
not  "Anglicised,"  nor  was 
Aytoun,  nor  was  Mark  Napier. 


All  three  have  left  such  re- 
marks on  the  Covenanters  as 
never  came  from  my  pen, — 
and  no  "Anglicised"  pen  wrote 
"Bonnie  Dundee." 

I  cannot  follow  Mr  Wanliss 
into  the  relations  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land at  this  moment.  My  ob- 
ject, in  a  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  not  "  to 
make  it  appear  that "  the 
Church  of  Scotland  "  to-day  is 
not  a  Church  fit  for  intelligent 
and  cultured  men"  (p.  95).  I 
am  not  absolutely  an  idiot. 

By  scrupulously  suppressing 
all  such  passages,  by  imputing 
to  me  the  vilest  and  most  ab- 
surd of  motives,  and  by  his 
other  "critical"  methods,  Mr 
Wanliss,  I  think,  has  failed  in 
producing  a  correct  set  of  state- 
ments about  myself  and  my 
volumes.  But  I  doubt  not  that 
he  has  made  on  his  public  the 
impression  which  he  desired  to 
make,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  a  success  with  which  I  can- 
not dream  of  competing. 


MY   "MANY  BLUNDERS." 


By  the  way,  Mr  Wanliss  has 
disappointed  me  !  I  read  in  an 
inadequate  review  of  his  trea- 
tise that  he  had  exposed  my 
"many  blunders."  That  caused 
me  to  read  the  "  Critical  Re- 
view" of  Mr  Wanliss.  All 
historians  blunder :  even  Mr 
Gardiner  was  not  immaculate ; 
even  Mr  Froude  and  Lord 
Macaulay  glided  into  errors  of 
fact.  Consciously  fallible,  I 


read  Mr  Wanliss  to  discover 
what  blunders  I  had  made.  I 
found  just  two — errors  of  un- 
guarded phrases  and  of  over- 
statement. All  the  rest  of  the 
"  many  blunders  "  attributed  to 
me  were  blunders  made  by  my 
critic. 

Here  I  say  farewell  to 
Mr  Wanliss,  and  wish  him 
health,  happiness,  and  long 
life. 
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THE    COTTAGE    OF    THE    KINDLY    LIGHT. 
(To  My  Father.) 

THERE  is  a  valley  of  fir-woods  in  the  West 
That  slopes  between  great  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Once,  at  the  valley's  mouth,  a  cottage  stood: 
Its  ruins  remain,  like  boulders  of  a  rock, 
High  on  the  hill,  whose  base  is  white  with  foam. 
To  its  forsaken  garden  sometimes  come 
Lovers,  who  lean  upon  its  grass-grown  gate 
And  listen  to  the  sea-song  far  below; 
Or  little  children,  with  their  baskets,  trip 
Merrily  through  the  fir-woods  and  the  fern, 
And  climb  the  crumbling  thistle-empurpled  wall 
Around  the  tangled  copse,  and  laugh  to  find 
The  hardy  straggling  raspberries  all  their  own. 

Round  it  the  curlews  wheel  and  cry  all  night; 
And,  with  no  other  comfort  than  the  stars 
Can  faintly  shed  from  their  familiar  heights 
It  has  been  patient,  while  the  world  below 
Has  hidden  itself  in  darkness  and  in  clouds 
Of  terror  from  the  landward-rushing  storm. 
Like  a  small  gleam  of  quartz  in  a  great  rock, 
A  tiny  beacon  in  the  whirling  gloom, 
It  stood  and  gathered  sorrow  from  the  world. 

There,  many  years  ago,  a  woman  dwelt, 
A  sailor's  widow  with  her  only  son; 
And  ever  as  she  hugged  him  to  her  heart 
In  those  glad  days  when  he  was  but  a  child, 
Her  memories  of  one  black  eternal  night 
When  she  had  watched  and  waited  for  the  sail 
That  nevermore  returned,  filled  her  with  one 
Supreme,  almost  unbreathable,  desire 
That  this  her  little  one,  her  living  bliss, 
The  last  caress  incarnate  of  her  love, 
Should  never  leave  her  side;  or,  if  he  left, 
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Never  set  forth  upon  the  sea :  her  flesh 

Shuddered  as  the  sea  shuddered  in  the  sun 

Over  the  cold  grave  of  her  first  last  love 

Even  to  dream  of  it;  yet  she  remained 

Silent  and  passive  on  her  sea-washed  hill, 

Facing  the  sunset,  in  that  lonely  home, 

Where  everything  bore  witness  to  the  sea, — 

The  shells  her  love  had  brought  from  foreign  lands, 

The  model  ship  he  built;  yet  she  remained. 

For  her  first  kisses  lingered  in  the  scent 

Of  those  rough  wallflowers  round  the  whitewashed  walls, 

And  the  first  flush  of  love  that  touched  her  cheek 

Lingered  and  lived  and  died  and  lived  again 

In  the  pink  thrift  that  nodded  by  the  gate. 

As  if  these  and  her  outlook  o'er  the  sea 

Were  nought  else  but  her  soul's  one  atmosphere, 

Wherein  alone  she  lived  and  moved  and  breathed, 

Having  no  other  thought  but  This  is  home, 

My  part  in  God's  eternity,  she  still 

Remained.     The  lad  grew;  yet  her  fear  was  dumb. 

The  lad  grew,  and  the  white  foam  kissed  his  feet 

Sporting  upon  the  verge :  the  green  waves  laughed 

And  smote  their  hard  bright  kisses  on  his  lips 

As  he  swam  out  to  meet  them :  the  whole  sea, 

Like  some  strange  symbol  of  the  spiritual  deeps 

That  hourly  lure  the  soul  of  man  in  quest 

Of  beauty,  pleasure,  knowledge,  summoned  him  out, 

Out  from  the  old  faiths,  the  old  fostering  arms  of  home, 

Called  him  with  strange  new  voices  evermore, 

Called  him  with  ringing  names  of  high  renown, 

With  white-armed  sirens  in  its  blossoming  waves, 

And  heavenly  cities  in  its  westering  suns ; 

Called  him ;  and  old  adventures  filled  his  heart, 

And  he  forgot,  as  all  of  us  forget, 

The  imperishable  and  infinite  desire 

Of  the  vacant  arms  and  bosom  that  still  yearn 

For  the  little  vanished  children,  still,  still  ache 

To  keep  their  children  little  !     He  grew  wroth 

At  aught  that  savoured  of  such  fostering  care 

As  mothers  long  to  lavish,  aught  that  seemed 
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To  rob  him  of  his  manhood,  his  free-will : 
And  she — she  understood  and  she  was  dumb. 


And  so  the  lad  grew  up ;  and  he  was  tall, 

Supple,  and  sunburnt,  and  a  flower  of  men. 

His  eyes  had  caught  the  blue  of  sea-washed  skies, 

And  deepened  with  strange  manhood,  till,  at  last, 

One  eve  in  May  his  mother  wandered  down 

The  hill  to  await  his  coming,  wistfully 

"Wandered,  touching  with  vague  and  dreaming  hands 

The  uncrumpling  fronds  of  fern  and  budding  roses 

As  if  she  thought  them  but  the  ghosts  of  spring. 

From  far  below  the  golden  breezes  brought 

A  mellow  music  from  the  village  church, 

Which  o'er  the  fragrant  fir-wood  she  could  see 

Pointing  a  sky-blue  spire  to  heaven:  she  knew 

That  music,  her  most  heart-remembered  song — 

"Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near  I" 

And  as  the  music  made  her  one  with  all 
That  soft  transfigured  world  of  eventide, 
One  with  the  flame  that  sanctified  the  West, 
One  with  the  golden  sabbath  of  the  sea, 
One  with  the  sweet  responses  of  the  woods, 
One  with  the  kneeling  mountains,  there  she  saw 
In  a  tangle  of  ferns  and  roses  and  wild  light 
Shot  from  the  sunset  through  a  glade  of  fir, 
Her  boy  and  some  young  rival  in  his  arms, 
A  girl  of  seventeen  summers,  dusky-haired, 
Grey-eyed,  and  breasted  like  a  crescent  moon, 
Lifting  her  red  lips  in  a  dream  of  love 
Up  to  the  red  lips  of  her  only  son. 
Jealousy  numbed  the  mother's  lonely  soul, 
And,  sickening  at  the  heart,  she  stole  away. 

Yet  she  said  nothing  when  her  boy  returned; 
And,  after  supper,  she  took  down  the  Book, 
Her  own  dead  grandsire's  massive  wedding-gift, 
The  large-print  Bible,  like  a  corner-stone 
Hewn  from  the  solemn  fabric  of  his  life — 
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An  heirloom  for  the  guidance  of  his  sons 
And  their  sons'  sons;  and  every  night  her  boy 
Read  it  aloud  to  her — a  last  fond  link 
Frayed  and  nigh  snapt  already,  for  she  knew 
It  irked  him.     And  he  read,  Abide  with  us, 
For  the  day  is  far  spent;  and  she  looked  at  him 
Shyly,  furtively.     With  great  tears  she  gazed 
As  on  a  stranger  in  her  child's  new  face. 

At  last  he  told  her  all — told  of  his  love, 

And  how  he  must  grow  wealthy  now  and  make 

A  home  for  his  young  sweetheart,  how  he  meant 

To  work  upon  a  neighbour's  fishing-boat 

Till  he  could  buy  one  for  himself.     He  ceased ; 

Far  off  the  sea  sighed  and  a  curlew  wailed; 

A  soft  breeze  brought  a  puff  of  wallflower  scent 

Warm  through  the  casement.     He  looked  up  and  smiled 

Into  his  mother's  face,  and  saw  the  tears 

Creep  through  the  gnarled  old  hands  that  hid  her  eyes. 

He  saw  the  star-light  glisten  on  her  tears ! 

He  could  not  understand :  her  lips  were  dumb. 

Oh,  dumb  and  patient  as  our  mother  Earth 
Watching  from  age  to  age  the  silent,  swift, 
Light-hearted  progress  of  her  careless  sons 
By  new-old  ways  to  one  unaltering  doom, 
Through  the  long  nights  she  waited  as  of  old 
Till  in  the  dawn — and  coloured  like  the  dawn — 
The  tawny  sails  came  home  across  the  bar. 
And  every  night  she  placed  a  little  lamp 
In  the  cottage  window,  that  if  e'er  he  gazed 
Homeward  by  night  across  the  heaving  sea 
He  might  be  touched  to  memory.     But  she  said 
Nothing.     The  lamp  was  like  the  liquid  light 
In  some  dumb  creature's  eyes,  that  can  but  wait 
Until  its  master  chance  to  see  its  love 
And  deign  to  touch  its  brow. 

Now  in  those  days 

There  went  a  preacher  through  the  country-side 
Filling  men's  hearts  with  fire;  and  out  at  sea 
The  sailors  sang  great  hymns  to  God;  and  one 
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Stood  up  one  night,  among  the  gleaming  nets 
Astream  with  silver  herring  in  the  moon, 
And  pointed  to  the  lamp  that  burned  afar 
And  said,  "  Such  is  that  Kindly  Light  we  sing ! " 
And  ever  afterwards  the  widow's  house 
Was  called  The  Cottage  of  the  Kindly  Light. 

One  night  there  came  a  storm  up  from  the  wild 

Atlantic,  and  a  cry  of  fierce  despair 

Bang  through  the  fishing  village ;  and  brave  men 

Launched  the  frail  lifeboat  through  a  shawl- clad  crowd 

Of  weeping  women.     But,  high  o'er  the  storm, 

High  on  the  hill  one  lonely  woman  stood, 

Amongst  the  thunders  and  the  driving  clouds, 

Searching,  at  every  world-wide  lightning  glare, 

The  sudden  miles  of  white  stampeding  sea; 

Searching  for  what  she  knew  was  lost,  ay  lost 

For  ever  now;  but  some  strange  inward  pride 

Forbade  her  to  go  down  and  mix  with  those 

Who  could  cry  out  their  loss  upon  the  quays. 

High  on  the  hill  she  stood  and  watched  alone, 

Confessing  nothing,  acknowledging  nothing, 

Without  one  moan,  without  one  outward  prayer, 

Buffetted  by  the  scornful  universe, 

Over  the  crash  of  seas  that  shook  the  world 

She  stood,  one  steadfast  fragment  of  the  night; 

And  the  wind  kissed  her  and  the  weeping  rain. 

But  braver  men  than  those  who  fought  the  sea 
At  dawn  tramped  up  the  hill,  with  aching  hearts, 
To  break  her  loss  to  her  who  knew  it  all 
Far  better  than  the  best  of  them.     She  stood 
Still  at  her  gate  and  watched  them  as  they  came, 
Curiously  noting  in  a  strange  dull  dream 
The  gleaming  colours,  the  little  rainbow  pools 
The  dawn  made  in  their  rough  wet  oilskin  hats 
And  wrinkled  coats,  like  patches  of  the  sea. 

"  Lost  ?    My  boy  lost  ?  "  she  smiled.     "  Nay,  he  will  come  ! 

To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  next 

The  Kindly  Light  will  bring  him  home  again." 
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And  so,  whate'er  they  answered,  she  would  say — 
"  The  Kindly  Light  will  bring  him  home  again  " ; 
Until,  at  last,  thinking  her  dazed  with  grief, 
They  gently  turned  and  went. 

She  had  not  wept. 

And  ere  that  week  was  over,  came  the  girl 

Her  boy  had  loved.     With  tears  and  a  white  face 

And  garbed  in  black  she  came;  and  when  she  neared 

The  gate,  his  mother,  proud  and  white  with  scorn, 

Bade  her  return  and  put  away  that  garb 

Of  mourning :  and  the  girl  saw,  shrinking  back, 

The  boy's  own  mother  wore  no  sign  of  grief, 

But  all  in  white  she  stood;  and  like  a  flash 

The  girl  thought,  "  God,  she  wears  her  wedding-dress ! 

Her  grief  has  made  her  mad "  ! 

And  all  that  year 

The  widow  lit  the  little  Kindly  Light 
And  placed  it  in  the  window.     All  that  year 
She  watched  and  waited  for  her  boy's  return 
At  dawn  from  the  high  hill-top :  all  that  year 
She  went  in  white,  though  through  the  village  streets 
Far,  far  below,  the  women  went  in  black ; 
For  all  had  lost  some  man;  but  all  that  year 
She  said  to  her  friends  and  neighbours,  "  He  will  come ; 
He  is  delayed ;  some  ship  has  picked  him  up 
And  borne  him  out  to  some  far-distant  land! 
Why  should  I  mourn  the  living  ?  "     And,  at  dusk, 
As  if  it  were  indeed  the  Kindly  Light 
Of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  she  lit  the  lamp 
And  placed  it  in  the  window. 

The  year  passed; 

And  on  an  eve  in  May  her  boy's  love  climbed 
The  hill  once  more,  and  as  the  stars  came  out 
And  the  dusk  gathered  round  her  tenderly, 
And  the  last  boats  came  stealing  o'er  the  bar, 
And  the  immeasurable  sea  lay  bright  and  bare 
And  beautiful  to  all  infinity 
Beneath  the  last  faint  colours  of  the  sun 
And  the  increasing  kisses  of  the  moon, 
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A  hymn  came  on  a  waft  of  evening  wind 

Along  the  valley  from  the  village  church 

And  thrilled  her  with  a  new  significance 

Unfelt  before.     It  was  the  hymn  they  heard 

On  that  sweet  night  among  the  rose-lit  fern — 

Sun  of  my  soul;  and,  as  she  climbed  the  hill, 

She  wondered,  for  she  saw  no  Kindly  Light 

Glimmering  from  the  window;  and  she  thought, 

"Perhaps  the  madness  leaves  her."     There  the  hymn, 

Like  one  great  upward  flight  of  angels,  rose 

All  round  her,  mingling  with  the  sea's  own  voice — 

"  Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take, — 
Till,  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love, 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above." 

And  when  she  passed  the  pink  thrift  by  the  gate, 

And  the  rough  wallflowers  by  the  whitewashed  wall, 

And  entered,  she  beheld  the  widow  kneeling, 

In  black,  beside  the  unlit  Kindly  Light ; 

And  near  her  dead  cold  hand  upon  the  floor 

A  fallen  taper,  for  with  her  last  strength 

She  had  striven  to  light  it  and,  so  failing,  died. 

ALFRED  NOTES. 
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THE     GRIP     OF     THE     LAND. 


ROBERT  COKSCADDEN  was 
an  Ulster  farmer  who  owned 
the  farm  that  he  strove  to  live 
by.  There  were  thirty  acres  of 
it,  cold  sour  land,  and  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  barren  moor. 
The  screen  of  trees  which 
Robert  had  raised  about  the 
row  of  buildings — double  cot- 
tage, byre,  barn,  and  stable — 
grew  starved  and  twisted,  yet 
there  was  a  shelter  in  the 
homestead  for  folk  and  beasts. 
The  beasts,  for  they  were  part 
of  the  farm,  were  well  fed 
there,  the  folk  were  underfed. 
Yet  the  human  beings,  hardiest 
of  animals,  lived,  if  they  did 
not  thrive ;  the  beasts  died 
sometimes.  Then  the  pinch 
would  come. 

A  year  before  this  Robert 
lost  two  cows,  and  after  that, 
worse  than  all,  the  stout  mare 
that  had  stood  well  to  him 
since  he  reared  her.  Another 
horse  had  to  be  bought;  the 
instalments  of  purchase-money 
due  to  Government  must  be 
paid  punctually  in  hard  cash  ; 
and,  as  the  least  ruinous  way 
to  raise  it,  young  Johnny,  a 
boy  now  man -big,  who  had 
wrought  beside  his  father  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  was  sent 
to  the  labour  in  Scotland.  The 
money  was  earned,  the  boy 
came  back,  decent,  quiet,  in- 
dustrious, but  changed.  That 
was  how  trouble  began. 

One  cold  sunless  morning  in 
May,  Robert  and  his  son  stood 
outside  the  door,  coming  out 


from  their  mid-day  meal  of 
tea  and  potatoes,  and  prepar- 
ing to  go  back  to  weeding  in 
the  drills.  They  were  looking 
at  three  men  who  tramped 
along  the  road  from  which  a 
short  cart  -  track  led,  through 
waste  moor,  to  the  house.  Each 
man  carried  a  bundle  and  was 
dressed  in  dark  clothes. 

"Yon  will  be  some  of  the 
Glendoe  fellows,"  said  Johnny, 
who  watched  them  with  a 
curious  eagerness. 

"Ay,"  his  father  answered, 
"  they're  early  off.  They're 
easy  spared  from  the  kind  of 
farms  they  have  in  the  low 
country." 

Johnny  did  not  notice  the 
farmer's  contemptuous  refer- 
ence to  the  patches  of  ground 
on  which  migratory  labourers 
make  their  dwelling. 

"Work  should  be  plenty  in 
Scotland  the  year,  when  them 
ones  is  going  now,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  a 
pipe  from  his  pocket  and 
began  to  fill  it. 

His  father  spoke  roughly. 
"  What  matter  about  Scotland  ? 
That's  a  trick  you  got  there, 
any  way.  Why  must  you  be 
for  ever  with  a  pipe  in  your 
mouth?" 

"I  can't  be  wanting  it,"  the 
boy  answered  sullenly. 

"  You  can't  be  wanting  it ! 
An'  how  do  I  do,  then  ?  I  have 
no  patience  with  you,  wasting 
good  money  on  the  dirty  stuff." 

Johnny  took  the  pipe  out  of 
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his    mouth  and  turned  to  go 
into  the  house. 

"What  are  you  looking 
now?"  Robert  asked  sharply. 

"I  was  thinking  I  would 
write  a  letter  to  Mr  Guthrie 
to  see  would  he  be  wanting  me 
this  harvest." 

Robert  swung  round  with 
a  gesture  of  angry  impatience, 
as  if  refusing  to  argue  with  a 
troublesome  child. 

"Ach,  go  to  pot!"  he  said; 
and  with  that  he  strode  away 
down  the  lane. 

Johnny  did  not  follow,  but 
paused  for  a  space  looking  at 
the  retreating  figure.  His  face 
was  dour  and  stubborn.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  enter ;  and, 
as  he  did,  his  mother  came  out 
of  the  house  with  food  for  the 
pigs. 

"Give  me  the  key  of  the 
box,"  he  said. 

Manners  are  curt  in  Ulster ; 
Annie  Corscadden  was  an 
active  bustling  woman,  and, 
without  more  words,  she 
handed  him  the  key  of  the 
chest  in  which  were  kept  all 
the  household's  less  often  used 
possessions.  When  she  came 
back,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  spent  in  byre  and  pigstye, 
she  found  Johnny  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  tying  up 
a  bundle  in  a  red  and  green 
handkerchief. 

"  Save  us,  Johnny,  what  are 
you  doing  with  them  on  you  ?  " 
she  said. 

The  boy  did  not  turn  his 
face  to  her.  "  I'm  for  Scot- 
land," he  answered. 

Annie  put  down  suddenly  the 
bucket  which  she  carried,  and 
caught  her  hand  to  her  breast. 
Then  she  recovered  herself. 


"For  Scotland!  Ah,  non- 
sense !  What  notion  is  this  you 
took  ?  Put  back  the  things  this 
minute,  now." 

She  ran  over  to  him  and 
tried  to  snatch  away  the 
bundle.  But  the  boy  thrust 
her  aside,  and,  knotting  the 
ends  of  the  handkerchief,  he 
lifted  it  in  his  hand. 

"Quit  talking,"  he  said. 
"I'm  for  Scotland  this  day." 

"And  did  you  tell  Robert 
this  ?  "  she  asked,  her  voice  still 
pitched  to  scolding. 

"Never  mind  Robert,"  the 
boy  answered,  sullen  as  a  snar- 
ling dog. 

Quickly  Annie'stone  changed. 
"  Sure,  I  know  all  about  it  now. 
You  and  your  father  had  some 
fall-out.  Ah,  be  sensible  now, 
Johnny.  You  wouldn't  do  the 
like  of  that — to  ask  to  go  away 
and  leave  us  with  the  throng 
time  coming.  Who's  to  help 
Robert  ?  Sure  you  know  old 
John  can't  do  a  hand's  turn." 

"  How  did  he  do  before  ? 
Didn't  you  send  me  to  Scot- 
land the  other  time?  And 
didn't  I  send  back  the  money 
I  earned  ?  " 

Johnny's  eyes  were  naming, 
and  stubborn  lines  showed 
about  his  mouth.  His  mother's 
face  was  written  over  with  a 
conflict  of  feelings.  Unable 
to  command,  unable  to  let  him 
go,  she  tried  persuasion,  yet 
with  little  confidence. 

"You  did  so,  Johnny,"  she 
said.  "  No  boy  could  do  more 
than  you  did,  when  we  asked 
you.  But  why  would  you  go 
now,  and  vex  us  ?  " 

"It's  because  I'm  a  man 
there  and  I'm  a  slave  here,  and 
that's  the  long  and  the  short 
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of  it,"  he  broke  out.  "  When 
did  I  see  the  colour  of  money 
here,  and  me  slaving  late  and 
early?  You  see  them  clothes 
on  me  that  I  got  in  Scotland ; 
they're  all  the  thing  I  ever 
bought  myself,  and  they're  all 
the  thing  I  ever  had  of  my 
own.  I  was  never  proud  till 
the  first  day  I  put  them  on. 
Ach,  mother,  Robert's  a  hard 
master  to  me." 

"  He's  no  harder  on  you  nor 
he  is  on  himself,"  the  mother 
answered,  with  a  touch  of 
anger.  "  What  does  poor  Rob- 
ert grudge  you  that  he  ever 
got  for  himself?" 

"  It's  the  kind  of  him  to  want 
nothing  but  work,"  said  the 
boy  doggedly. 

"An'  isn't  it  for  you  he's 
working,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
childer  ?  "  Annie  cried, — "  an' 
has  been  working,  and  killing 
himself  working." 

"An'  what  has  he  for  it?" 
Johnny  answered,  with  con- 
tempt. "  A  farm  of  land  that 
the  crows  wouldn't  pick  on. 
Let  me  go  where  there's  money 
to  be  earned  and  let  him  stay 
here.  Each  of  us  to  be  where 
he  wants  to  be, — that's  all  I'm 
asking." 

Annie  turned  again  to  per- 
suasion —  eager  to  avoid  at 
least  the  worst  of  what  she 
felt  to  be  inevitable. 

"Well,  and  maybe  you're 
right,  Johnny,"  she  said  coax- 
ingly.  "But  go  back  to  the 
field  now,  and  wait  till  we  talk 
to  Robert.  Sure  you  couldn't 
go  like  that,  in  a  quarrel." 

The  boy's  face  blackened. 
"  I'm  done  with  Robert.  Quit 
talking  now  and  give  me  the 
money  for  my  ticket.  I'll  send 


it  you  when  I  have  it  earned, 
and  more  to  it." 

But  at  that  the  instinct  of 
parental  authority  rose  again, 
outraged  in  Annie. 

"Indeed,  then,  and  I'll  do 
no  such  thing.  Go  back  to 
the  field,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried, 
breaking  again  into  anger. 
"  I  never  heard  the  like  of  it, — 
you  to  go  off  and  not  say  as 
much  as  goodbye  to  your 
father." 

Johnny's  lips  knit  tight  and 
his  cheeks  flushed. 

"If  you  don't  give  it  me," 
he  said,  "  I'll  go  to  the  shop  and 
borrow  it  of?  them,  and  tell 
them  you  were  afraid  I'd  steal 
it.  They  won't  be  frightened 
to  trust  me,  I'm  thinking. 
And  a  good  name  that  will 
leave  on  you  in  the  country." 

Annie's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"You  wouldn't  do  the  like  of 
that,  Johnny." 

"  I  would,  then,  if  you  drove 
me  to  it,  and  wouldn't  trust 
me  with  a  pound  or  two." 

"Indeed,  then,  it's  not  for 
the  money  I'm  frightened," 
cried  Annie,  breaking  into 
sobs.  "You  may  have  the 
money,  since  you  force  me, 
but  I  doubt  it's  little  good  will 
go  with  it.  I  wouldn't  believe 
it  of  you,  Johnny,  to  go  away 
and  leave  your  father  without 
help.  What  way  will  he  get 
the  crops  in,  with  wee  Annie 
out  at  service  and  the  other 
childer  too  young  to  labour  ?  " 

"  If  he  has  more  nor  he  can 
work,  let  him  set  a  field  of  it. 
There's  plenty  would  take  it. 
The  crops  are  in  the  ground. 
Let  him  sell  them  in  the 
ground." 

"  Well  you  know  your  father 
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would  never  do  the  like  of 
that." 

"Why  wouldn't  he?  Many 
another  man  does  it.  But  let 
him  mind  his  own  business. 
Give  me  the  money  now,  mother, 
and  don't  be  keeping  me." 

With  a  sad  heart  Annie 
fetched  the  couple  of  sovereigns 
from  her  store  and  gave  them 
to  the  boy.  "And  may  God 
forgive  me  if  I'm  doing  wrong," 
she  said.  With  a  heavy  heart 
she  kissed  him ;  with  a  heavy 
heart  she  watched  him  walk 
down  the  lane;  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  she  waited  for  his 
father's  coming. 

Robert  came  back  to  his 
dinner  looking  fatigued  and 
vexed.  "  What  came  on  Johnny 
that  he  wasn't  back  in  the 
field?"  he  asked. 

Then  Annie  told  him  the 
story  of  what  had  happened. 
Robert  was  deeply  moved. 

"  To  think  now  he  would  do 
the  like  of  that,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  It's  not  for  his  leaving 
me  I  would  mind  so  bad  — 
though  the  dear  knows,  it's  bad 
enough.  But  for  him  to  go  off 
without  a  word.  I  knew  no 
more  of  what  he  was  doing  nor 
the  cattle." 

Annie  seized  the  opening  to 
make  an  appeal.  Yet  even  as 
she  pleaded,  the  certainty  of 
rebuff  was  written  in  her  eyes. 

"Surely  now,  Robert,  you'll 
follow  him  and  bring  him  back. 
The  boat  won't  be  leaving, 
maybe,  till  the  morrow.  Ah, 
Robert,  go  now,  and  he  won't 
refuse  you ! " 

But  Robert's  face  set  hard, 
and  a  new  bitterness  came  into 
his  voice. 


"I  will  not,"  he  said.  "If 
he  wants  to  go,  let  him.  May- 
be I  done  wrong  to  keep  him. 
Maybe  he's  right.  Maybe  he's 
better  to  be  a  labourer  in  Scot- 
land nor  a  farmer's  son  in  this 
country.  We  must  just  shift 
without  him.  But  the  dear 
God  knows  how  we'll  do  it. 
We're  back  again  in  the  ditch, 
the  very  time  I  thought  we 
had  the  road  clear  before  us. 
What  does  Johnny  care, though? 
He  can  make  his  own  way,  he's 
a  good  workman,  I  taught 
him.  What  need  he  care  ?  " 

"Ah,  now,  Robert,"  Annie 
broke  in,  "  don't  be  hard  on  the 
boy.  He  gave  thought  to  it, 
surely.  Maybe  you  mightn't 
hold  with  what  he  thought,  but 
he  had  a  plan  made  out." 

"  And  what  plan  was  that  ?  " 

"For  you  to  set  the  crop 
that  is  down  in  the  fields,  and 
let  you  get  in  yourself  what 
you  could." 

Robert's  face  grew  as  dark 
as  thunder-clouds. 

"Is  that  the  plan,  then? 
Well  he  knew,  and  well  you 
know,  that  I  would  sooner  kill 
myself  mowing  and  carting.  Is 
there  no  pride  in  him,  that  he 
would  let  strangers  in  on  the 
farm  that  we  wrought  to  keep 
for  him  since  he  was  born,  and 
before  he  was  born  ?  Next  year 
it  would  be  a  field  I  would  let — 
to  strangers  that  would  abuse 
the  land — and  what  would  he 
care  ?  " 

"Ah,  sit  down  out  of  that 
and  take  your  tea,"  said  Annie 
half  crying,  as  she  pushed  her 
man  to  a  seat.  "  Sit  down  and 
don't  be  standing  up  there  and 
working  yourself  into  a  rage 
about  notions  poor  Johnny 
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never  gave  a  thought  to.  He's 
not  like  you,  all  for  pondering 
and  reading,  and  planning 
away  far  beyond  you.  But 
he's  a  good,  decent,  steady  boy, 
and  it's  my  belief  he'll  send  us 
his  earnings  just  the  same  as 
he  did  before.  He's  not  like  a 
son  that  would  drink  or  spend 
money  reckless.  It's  just  you 
that  are  too  stubborn  and  he 
that  is  too  stubborn.  Take 
your  potatoes  now  :  there's  the 
milk  to  them.  Johnny  '11  get 
better  than  potatoes  where  he's 
going." 

"Ay,"  said  Kobert,  "and 
that's  the  truth.  Why  would 
he  stay  when  the  land  won't 
afford  a  meal  of  meat  to  them 
that  work  it.  What  had  he 
ever  but  slavery  and  hardship  ? 
And  if  I  could  leave  the  farm 
clear  to  him,  itself,  what  would 
he  make  out  of  it  but  slavery?" 
"Ah,  what  nonsense,"  Annie 
cried.  "  You  have  yourself 
worn  out  on  the  land,  and  sick- 
ened with  it,  like.  But  if  you 
had  the  chance  Johnny  has, 
the  time  you  and  me  was 
young,  mind  me  now,  you 
would  have  thought  yourself 
well  off.  Ay,  and  there's  many 
a  one  yet  would  think  him  well 
off.  Troth,  and  I'm  not  sorry 
to  have  him  out  of  the  way  of 
some  of  them  that  would  be 
glad  to  get  him  for  their  lump 
of  a  girl.  And  Johnny's  that 
soft  he  would  be  easy  taken  in." 

Annie  scoured  a  pan  with 
great  vehemence  while  she 
spoke,  and  Robert  looked  at 
her  with  open  surprise. 

"  What's  this  now  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  heard  nothing  of  this.  Sure 
the  boy's  a  boy  yet." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  you  heard 


nothing  of  it,"  said  Annie,  still 
working  with  vicious  energy. 
"  And  you  saw  nothing — nor 
wouldn't  see  if  it  was  under 
your  nose.  Wasn't  Johnny  for 
ever  slipping  away  to  that 
mountainy  place  of  the  M'Cor- 
micks,  and  what  would  take 
him  there,  will  you  tell  me  ?  " 
"Woman,  dear,  have  you  no 
sense  ?  It  was  to  buy  his 
dirty  tobacco  he  was  dodging 
up  there — and  many's  the  time 
I  checked  him. — Well,  he  may 
smoke  his  fill  now,"  Robert 
added  angrily.  "  Give  me  my 
cup  of  tea." 

"  Ay,"  said  Annie,  lifting  the 
teapot  from  where  it  stood 
stewing,  "  and  do  you  know 
now,  Robert,  it's  that,  and  the 
like  of  that,  he's  gone  for. 
You  could  never  see  he  wasn't 
the  same  kind  as  yourself. 
He's  a  man  grown,  and  full  of 
foolishness  the  same  as  any 
other  young  man." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Robert,  as 
he  gulped  his  hot  tea,  "  it's 
little  enough  a  man  knows  of 
his  own  son,  and  him  working 
beside  him  in  the  fields  since 
he  was  that  high.  I  never 
thought,  any  way,  Johnny 
would  throw  one  look  to  the 
girls.  He  was  backward  like." 
"  Ay,  indeed,  backward ! " 
said  Annie.  "  Backward 

enough      when      you     or     me 
would  be  there.     But  if  there 

was  one  leading  him  on " 

"  Surely  to  God  it's  not 
Jimmy  M'Cormick's  Mary 
you're  talking  about  now, 
Annie,"  said  Robert,  pushing 
away  his  plate.  "A  decent 
wee  girl  she  is,  and  always  was 
friendly  with  Johnny  since  she 
was  herding  for  Pat  M'Daid 
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over  by.     But  what  are  they, 
only  a  pair  of  childer." 

"  Childer  or  no,"  said  Annie, 
catching  up  her  pot  of  potatoes 
with  an  angry  jerk,  "there's 
them  would  like  to  put  notions 
in  Johnny's  head.  And  that 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  see 
him  to  marry  with  a  girl  that 
was  out  herding  for  a  common 
man,  and  her  a  child." 


Robert  rose  and  stretched 
himself  wearily,  as  he  prepared 
to  go  out. 

"  There's  no  call  for  you  to 
vex  yourself  now,  any  way,"  he 
said.  "  Maybe  it  might  be 
better  if  there  was.  But  I've 
no  call  to  stand  talking,  with 
my  work  to  do,  and  his  to  the 
back  of  it.  It's  a  black  day, 
God  knows." 


IL 


For  a  matter  of  three  miles 
Johnny  Corscadden  tramped 
stoutly  up  the  main  road  which 
was  leading  him  to  the  distant 
railway  station.  But  when  he 
reached  a  divergent  path  or  cart 
track,  roughly  metalled,  that 
pointed  away  to  the  heathy  hills 
on  his  right,  he  paused,  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  struck  up  it. 

For  half  an  hour  he  walked 
hurriedly,  looking  self  -  con- 
scious as  he  passed  one  cottage 
after  another  on  the  wayside, 
and  here  and  there  folk  recog- 
nised and  greeted  him.  At 
last  he  sighted  a  cabin,  en- 
closed in  bushes,  and  standing 
a  little  back  from  the  road. 
Over  the  door  in  wavering 
letters  was  the  legend  stating 
that  James  M'Cormick  was 
licensed  to  sell  groceries.  In 
the  window  was  the  usual  jar 
of  cheap  sweets,  making  a 
patch  of  colour  among  the 
drab  miscellany  of  objects 
offered  for  sale.  Johnny 
looked  at  the  door  from  a 
distance :  it  seemed  to  repel 
rather  than  attract  him.  Then 
suddenly  his  eye  caught  some- 
thing. Scrambling  across  the 
bank  which  enclosed  a  field  of 


poor  pasture,  he  walked  up  the 
hill  to  where  he  had  espied,  on 
another  fence,  a  dark -haired 
girl  sitting  bareheaded,  with 
her  eyes  mechanically  follow- 
ing the  motions  of  two  or  three 
meagre  cows  as  they  explored 
round  the  outskirts  of  the 
tillage,  constantly  threatening 
raids  on  a  field  of  young  oats. 

"  How's  Johnny  ?"  she  said, 
raising  her  voice  in  the  habitual 
greeting.  Then,  as  she  noted 
his  clothes  and  bundle,  "  Where 
are  you  for  this  day  ?  " 

Her  eyes  had  a  touch  of 
anxiety  in  them  which  did  not 
fit  the  careless  tone. 

"  For  Scotland,"  Johnny  an- 
swered, with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

"I  wish  you  good  luck,"  she 
said.  "Dear,  oh,  but  that's 
sudden.  There  wasn't  the  talk 
about  it  this  time  there  was 
before." 

"  I'll  wager,  now,  Mary, 
you're  put  out  with  me  for  not 
telling  you,"  said  the  boy,  with 
an  awkward  laugh. 

"'Deed,  then,  why  would  I 
be  put  out  ?  "  cried  Mary,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head.  "What 
call  have  I  to  know  if  you  go 
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or  stay.  —  No,  then,  you  will 

not "  for  Johnny  tried  to 

put  his  arm  round  her.  "  Quit, 
I  tell  you,"  she  cried  sharply. 

Johnny  drew  back  in  angry 
confusion. 

"Why  would  I  not?  Sure, 
aren't  you  promised  to  me  ? " 
he  said. 

"'Deed,  then,  I'm  no  such 
thing, — nor  never  will,  till  I'm 
asked  right — and  that  will  be 
the  long  day,  I'm  thinking. 
Oh,  the*  long  day  it  will  be, 
before  Robert  Corscadden  comes 
to  our  house  looking  a  wife  for 
his  son." 

"Ah,  what  matter," said  the 
boy.  "  We're  young  yet,  any 
way.  But  sure,  Mary,  you 
kissed  me  many's  the  time." 

"Maybe  I  did,  when  you 
and  me  was  wee  childer.  But 
if  we're  young  enough,  we're 
not  that  young  now." 

"You  kissed  me  the  last 
time  I  was  going  to  Scotland, 
any  way,"  he  said  resentfully ; 
"  an'  I  didn't  think  you  would 
ask  to  part  this  way,  and  me 
going  across  the  sea." 

"  It  wasn't  this  way  the  last 
time,"  she  retorted.  "And 
what's  taking  you  at  all  ? 
Sure,  no  beasts  died  on  Robert 
this  year." 

"You  won't  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,"  he  said  sullenly, 
"  and  me  striving  to,  since  ever 
I  saw  you.  Indeed,  it's  the 
sore  day  with  me." 

"Ah,  for  goodness  sake, 
Johnny,  what  is  it,"  the  girl 
cried,  her  dark  eyes  suddenly 
softening.  "  Tell  us,  quick 
now." 

Johnny  told  her  then  —  as 
such  stories  are  told — how  his 
father  had  driven  him  out  of 
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his  sight,  how  he  was  not  going 
to  put  up  with  the  like  of  that, 
how  his  mother  was  for  not 
giving  him  the  money,  but 
how  at  last  she  gave  in  to  give 
it.  But  as  he  told  his  story, 
Johnny  felt  less  and  less  com- 
fortable, and  he  paused  with  a 
lame  ending.  Then  at  last  the 
girl  spoke. 

"And  you  went  off  that 
way  and  left  him !  Johnny, 
I  never  thought  you  would 
do  the  like  of  that." 

Johnny's  face  reddened,  and 
his  blue  eyes  swelled. 

"  I  may  be  going  from  here 
the  same  way,"  he  said,  "for 
all  the  fair  play  you  give  me. 
What  use  would  there  be  in 
waiting  to  see  him,  and  me 
with  my  mind  made  up  ?  Was 
it  looking  a  quarrel  you  would 
want  to  see  me?  You  know 
yourself  he  wouldn't  give  me 
leave  to  go — nor  think  I  had  a 
right  to  go.  Here's  the  whole 
of  it,  Mary — I'm  a  man  grown, 
and  he  makes  a  child  of  me." 

As  he  spoke,  the  girl  began 
to  realise  that  this  was  an 
issue  more  complicated  than 
her  first  swift  condemnation 
made  it. 

"Don't  be  angry,  now, 
Johnny,"  she  said.  "Maybe 
I  was  too  quick.  But  no 
matter  what  you  say,  it  was 
a  hard  thing  to  leave  your 
own  father,  and  not  a  word 
to  bid  him  good-bye.  There's 
not  a  better  man  in  Ireland 
than  Robert,  and  I  would 
like  badly  to  see  him  vexed. 
Many's  the  good  turn  he  done 
me,  and  me  a  wee  herd  down 
by  yonder,  that  another  man 
wouldn't  give  a  thought  to." 

"Ay,"  said  the  boy  reflect- 
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ively,  "  you  and  him  was  still 
the  one  kind.  He  would  be 
bringing  you  wee  books  and 
ballants,  and  histories  of  Ire- 
land,— an'  he  would  be  leather- 
ing me  for  scheming  school." 

"  Indeed,  an'  many's  the  time 
I  wondered  at  you,  Johnny, 
that  you  would  scheme,  and 
me  envying  you  the  whole  time 
that  could  get  learning.  I 
doubt,  Johnny,  wee  Robert 
and  Katie  will  be  to  quit 
school  now.  An'  that  won't 
please  Robert. — Ach,  Johnny, 
sure  the  harm's  not  done  yet. 
If  you  rue  now,  there's  no  one 
but  themselves  will  know  you 
rued — no  one  else  in  the  world 
but  me." 

"'Deed  is  there,"  he  an- 
swered. "Every  one  that  saw 
me  on  the  road,  and  the  bundle 
with  me.  An'  if  there  wasn't 
itself,  Mary,  I  wouldn't  rue. 
Why  would  I?  Many's  the 
time  an'  the  hundred  times  I 
heard  Robert  saying,  and  you 
heard  him,  that  this  country 
was  no  good.  Why  would  I 
stay  in  it,  then?" 

"  Sure,  you're  not  the  one 
that  should  go,  any  way, 
Johnny,"  the  girl  answered 
eagerly.  "  'Tis  to  you  the 
farm  will  come.  If  them  that 
has  something  to  look  to  goes, 
who'll  there  be  left  in  the 
country  ?  For  the  younger 
ones  now,  when  they're  growed, 
I  wouldn't  think  that  bad  of 
them  going.  But,  sure,  you'll 
have  all." 

"All!"  he  repeated  con- 
temptuously. "All  the  slavery 
on  my  own  showlders.  And 
maybe  in  twenty  years  or  in 
thirty  I'll  be  able  to  call  a 
pound  my  own.  What  use  is 


that  to  me?  I'm  telling  you 
now,  Mary,  there's  nothing  but 
the  bite  of  meat  that  isn't 
grudged  me.  Robert  gave  me 
all  sorts  this  day  when  he  seen 
me  smoking  —  wasting  good 
money  on  that  dirty  stuff, 
says  he." 

Mary's  eyes  were  sad  now, 
and  pleading,  as  she  had  a 
vision  of  the  numberless  small 
things  that  built  the  barrier 
between  father  and  son. 

"  Ach !  never  heed  the  like 
of  that,"  she  said.  "Robert's 
bark  is  worse  nor  his  bite. 
He's  a  good  man  all  out,  and 
he  thinks  the  world  of  you, 
Johnny." 

"Does  he,  troth?"  said  the 
boy.  "That's  news,  then.  I 
might  get  fair  play  from  my 
mother,  but  I'll  get  none  from 
him.  He's  a  good  man,  Mary, 
and  I'm  not  saying  against, 
but  there's  many  a  man  not 
so  good  that  it  would  fit  me 
better  to  live  with.  An'  I'm 
not  that  bad  either,"  he  said 
eagerly.  "  I'll  send  them  money 
the  same  as  I  did  before, — all 
I  can  save,  only  whatever  I 
put  by  to  buy  some  wee  thing 
for  yourself,  Mary." 

The  girl  broke  down  now 
and  sobbed. 

"Johnny  dear,  sure,  I  know 
you're  not  bad.  There's  not 
many  as  good.  Too  good  you 
always  were  to  me.  But, 
Johnny  dear,  don't  be  buying 
me  things.  If  the  like  of  that 
came  round  to  your  mother, 
what  would  she  think?" 

"  Let  her  think,"  said  Johnny 
stoutly,  with  his  arm  round  the 
crying  girl. 

"No,  but  Johnny,  it's  bad 
enough;  she  hates  the  picture 
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of   me;    don't    be    making    it  for  the   world   you   would   be 

worse.     And  don't  be  writing  seen  with  me  this   day  of   all 

to  me  or  asking  me  to  write ;  days.       Aoh,    what   a   fool    I 

sure,    all's  known  at   the  post  am   to   be    crying.      Go   now, 

office,  and  it  would  put  a  talk  and   God   go   with   you !     No, 

out    on    me.      And    go    now,  'deed,     I    won't     forget     you, 

Johnny   dear,    for    I   wouldn't  Johnny." 


III. 


That  year,  as  it  chanced, 
came  in  tine,  and  Robert  Cors- 
cadden  got  his  harvest  in  with- 
out loss :  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and 
a  little  boy  of  twelve,  not  much 
taller  than  the  sheaves  he  lifted, 
were  the  labourers  who  helped 
him.  But  however  hard  they 
laboured,  there  were  still  hay- 
cocks standing  out  in  the  fields 
when  the  corn  was  ripe  for 
cutting.  It  vexed  the  soul  of 
Robert  to  see  the  work  thus 
through  other,  and  not  done 
in  orderly  sequence  as  he  liked 
to  have  it.  But  still  the  work 
was  done.  Money  came,  too, 
from  the  boy  in  Scotland,  and 
letters  to  his  mother.  Robert 
did  not  complain,  felt  no  right 
to  complain ;  but  he  brooded. 

So  it  went  on  for  a  year,  and 
a  second  year.  There  was  no 
word  of  Johnny's  returning. 
Robert's  strength,  spent  daily 
in  doing  the  work  of  two  hired 
labourers,  failed  noticeably ;  the 
little  boy,  tasked  beyond  his 
years,  was  stunted  in  growth. 
Then  a  letter  came  to  Robert 
with  a  proposal. 

A  son  of  the  big  house,  near 
by  Robert's  farm,  was  going 
out  to  ranche  in  Texas.  He 
wanted  to  take  a  trustworthy 
hand  with  him.  Would  Robert 
allow  Johnny  to  go  ? 

Robert  read  the  letter  when 


he  came  home  for  his  noon-day 
dinner;  and  he  handed  it  to 
Annie  without  a  word.  She 
also  read  it ;  her  face  was  full 
of  doubt,  touched  with  fear 
restraining  a  desire. 

"Johnny  will  be  mad  for 
going,  Robert,"  she  said. 
"Robert,  will  you  let  him 
go?"  There  was  a  half- 
checked  eagerness  in  her  tone. 

"  Let  him  !  "  he  repeated. 
"  How  would  I  stop  him  ?  and, 
God's  truth,  Annie,  he  would  be 
mad  not  to  go." 

"Ah,  but,  Robert,"  she  cried 
nervously,  "sure  you  know  the 
sort  of  Johnny.  If  you  were 
against  it  he  might  think  bad 
of  staying,  but  not  a  one  of 
him  would  go.  An',  Robert, 
I  never  thought  he  would 
come  back  —  nor  you  neither, 
for  all  we  never  let  on  to  one 
another.  Still  an'  all,  I  know 
rightly '; 

"Ah,  whisht,  woman,"  said 
Robert,  almost  roughly.  "Do 
you  think  I  would  stand  in  my 
own  son's  road  ?  " 

"An'  you'll  write  to  him?" 
the  woman  cried. 

"To  be  sure  I  will." 

"  An'  what  will  you  write  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  him  if  he's  for 
going  we'll  scrape  together  all 
we  can  and  fit  him  out  the  best 
way  lies  in  us.  It's  little 
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enough  to  do  for  him,  after  all 
he's  done  for  us." 

"Ah,  Robert,"  she  cried,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  arm,  "you 
were  always  too  good."  Then 
she  hesitated  a  minute.  "Is 
it  for  sending  him  money  you 
would  be  ?  " 

"  What  else  would  I  do  ?  "  he 
asked,  again  with  a  roughness. 

"  Surely,  now,  you  might  ask 
him  to  come  home,  Robert. 
You  wouldn't  want  him  to  go 
away  across  the  sea  and  not 
say  'Goodbye'  to  us." 

"If  he  comes,  let  him  come 
and  welcome,"  Robert  an- 
swered. "  He's  as  free  to  come 
as  he  was  to  go." 

Annie  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm  again.  "  Ah  now,  Robert, 
don't  you  know  he  takes  after 
you  ?  He's  proud  —  the  way 
you  are  yourself.  Not  a  foot 
he'd  come  if  he's  not  asked." 

"Write  you  and  ask  him 
then,"  Robert  said. 

"He  wouldn't  come  for  my 
asking.  Sure,  Robert,  I  know 
'twas  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
But  he's  young,  and  'tis  easier 
for  them  that  have  sense  to 
give  in  nor  for  the  young. 
Write  to  him,  Robert — do,  now 
— and  bid  him  come  and  see  us 
before  he  goes,  if  he's  for  going." 

That  was  how  Johnny  came 
home. 

He  had  grown  in  the  two 
years'  absence,  physically  and 
mentally — an  able-bodied,  well- 
set-up,  straightforward-looking 
young  fellow.  But  something 
of  boyish  awkwardness  was  to 
be  seen  as  he  approached  the 
house  where  his  arrival  was 
heralded  by  the  children.  His 
mother  ran  out  to  meet  him. 

"An'      is       that      yourself, 


Johnny  ?  "  she  cried,  hugging 
him.  Then,  holding  him  at 
arm's  length,  "  Dear  oh,  I  would 
hardly  know  you,  you're  grown 
that  grand  and  stout.  Run 
over,  Charlie"  (she  turned  to 
a  child),  "and  tell  your  father 
that  Johnny's  come.  He's  over 
in  the  barn  thrashing,  Johnny 
— always  the  old  way,  for  ever 
working.  Here's  old  John " 
(as  the  old  grandfather  came 
nobbling  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage  adjoining).  "  John, 
here's  Johnny  back  to  us." 
And  so  the  welcome  ran  on 
volubly,  till  in  a  minute  Robert 
appeared,  wiping  his  forehead. 

He  came  up  to  his  son  with 
a  face  full  of  kind  welcome. 

"Well,  Johnny,  and  how's 
every  inch  of  you?  A  good 
shake  of  the  hand  now.  Man, 
but  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Come 
in  now  to  the  house.  If  this 
isn't  the  grand  chance  you're 
getting !  I  tell  you  now,  we 
may  all  be  thankful  to  Master 
Harry." 

At  last  the  son  found  words. 

"Indeed,  then,  Robert,  I 
know  well,  only  the  respect 
the  family  had  for  yourself,  I 
would  never  get  the  offer." 

"Ah,  nonsense,  man,"  said 
his  father.  "He  knows  the 
sort  of  you  well.  And,  not  to 
be  saying  it  before  you,  he 
might  go  far  before  he  would 
get  better.  Sit  down  now  and 
take  a  cup  of  tay — we're  still 
the  one  way,  always  the  tay." 

And  so  with  kindly  greet- 
ings all  stiffness  wore  off,  and 
Johnny  began  to  talk  freely, 
and  to  expand  over  the  pros- 
pects that  were  before  him — 
how  he  might  easily  buy  a  beast 
or  two,  and  they  could  run 
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with  the  other  stock,  breed, 
and  so  on,  till  in  a  few  years  he 
sketched  himself  owner  of  a 
fine  herd.  "And  mind  you, 
now,"  he  went  on,  his  eyes 
kindling,  "I  was  thinking  it 
would  be  good  for  more  than 
me.  If  the  country  answers, 
it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  get 
money  saved  for  a  ticket  for 
Annie — there's  terrible  wages 
going  there  for  servants.  An' 
if  she  and  me  was  there,  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  we 
would  have  a  place  for  wee 
Robert  too " 

A  sword  went  through 
Robert  Corscadden.  Was  the 
one  loss,  then,  to  be  only  the 
beginning?  Were  the  young 
to  drain  the  young  after  them 
till  the  parent  stock  would  be 
left  sapless.  His  face  changed; 
but  the  son,  eager  on  his  idea, 
saw  nothing  of  it.  The 
mother's  eyes,  too,  grew  tense 
for  a  moment,  but  she  dare  not 
let  silence  fall  on  her  also. 

"Indeed,  then,  Johnny,"  she 
broke  in,  "we  never  doubted 
but  you  would  be  for  helping 
us,  here  or  there.  But,  sure, 
we  have  enough  to  think  of 
for  the  one  time.  Tell  us,  now, 
is  it  true  you'll  have  horses  to 
ride  all  day  ?  " 

With  a  woman's  wit  she 
drew  the  talk  her  own  way ; 
and  soon  Johnny  was  busy 
telling  of  his  time  in  Scotland, 
filling  in  the  meagre  outline  of 
a  peasant's  letters.  Robert 
joined  in  the  talk,  but  with  an 
effort,  and  soon  he  rose. 

"I  must  go  back  to  the 
threshing,"  he  said.  "We'll 
have  the  night  to  talk — and  a 
good  few  of  nights,  too,  before 
you're  for  the  journey.  Sit 


now,"  for  Johnny  rose  and 
offered  to  take  a  hand,  "you'll 
be  tired  with  the  travelling." 

"  'Deed,  then,"  said  the  son, 
"I  hardly  know  would  I  be 
able  to  wind  a  flail  now.  Mr 
Young — that's  the  last  man  I 
was  with — was  hardly  for  be- 
believing  the  like  of  it  was  in 
use  yet." 

"I  wouldn't  wonder  at  him," 
Robert  answered.  "It's  a  poor 
job  beside  the  machine." 

"'Tis  a  pity,  too,"  said 
Johnny  thoughtfully ;  "  and 
you  with  the  horse  standing 
idle.  Mr  Young  was  asking 
me,  had  you  a  beast,  and  when 
I  told  him,  he  thought  it  very 
simple  of  us  not  to  get  the 
thresher  one  way  or  the 
other." 

A  queer  look  came  over 
Robert's  face  —  that  was  full 
of  many  thoughts,  but  chiefly 
full  of  a  tolerant  love  for  the 
boy  who  went  to  Scotland  to 
be  told  the  disabilities  which 
his  father  had  smarted  under 
for  a  generation. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  he  said.  "  He 
would  think  us  very  ignorant 
over  in  these  parts.  Many's 
the  time  I  said  to  myself  I 
would  get  enough  gathered  to 
buy  one,  but  someway  the  lump 
of  it  was  hard  to  come  by,  and 
I  put  in  the  winter  at  the  old 
job.  Come  on,  then,  and  see 
have  you  the  way  of  it  yet,  for 
a  turn  anyway." 

And  in  a  minute  father  and 
son  were  facing  each  other, 
as  so  often  before,  across  the 
outspread  sheaves,  and  the 
flails,  rising  and  whirling  in 
their  intricate  circles,  fell  alter- 
nately in  a  ceaseless  rhythm. 

At  last,  in   a   pause  of   the 
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work,  Johnny  picked  up  a 
sheaf  and  handled  it. 

"That's  good  oats,"  he  said. 
"  I  seen  none  better  in  Scot- 
land." 

Robert's  face  lit. 

"  Ay,"  he  answered,  "  I  still 
pride  myself  on  the  oats.  Poor 
land  and  all,  there's  none  can 
beat  me  in  the  market." 

Johnny  meditated  for  an 
instant. 

"  They  say  the  land  out 
yonder  in  the  West  is  just 
wonderful." 

Robert's  face  lost  its  bright- 
ness. 

"Ay,"  he  replied,  "there 
would  be  little  bother  raising  a 
crop  there,  I'm  thinking.  An' 
every  man  with  a  steam  plough 
they  tell  me.  It  must  surely 
be  a  great  country."  Then  he 
lifted  his  flail  again,  and  fell  to 
work  in  silence.  But  Johnny 
was  still  full  of  cogitations. 
He  spoke  to  his  father  now 


from  the  standpoint  of  young 
experience. 

"Many's  the  time  I  would 
be  wondering  that  you  never 
tried  America  yourself." 

Robert  paused  in  his  thresh- 
ing, and  passed  his  sleeve  over 
his  forehead  mechanically  be- 
fore he  answered. 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  Johnny, 
someway  I  never  thought  of  it. 
The  time  I  was  young  there 
wasn't  many  going  but  them 
that  had  no  place  here.  An' 
there  was  always  work  to  do 
here ;  an',  since  ever  I  married, 
the  place  was  my  own,  you 
may  say,  an'  I  had  no  notion 
of  leaving  it.  A  man  doesn't 
shift  easy  when  he  sees  a  family 
getting  up  round  him." 

Johnny  moved  uneasily  on 
his  feet,  then  lifted  his  flail. 

"Ay,"  he  said,  "marriage 
makes  a  quare  differ  to  a  man." 

Then  he  fell  to  work  on  the 
sheaves. 


IV. 


The  next  day  Johnny  went 
off  on  an  errand  into  the  little 
country  town.  When  he  was 
gone,  Annie  confided  to  Robert 
her  perplexities. 

"  There's  something  on  his 
mind  that  he's  keeping  back," 
she  said,  "and  I  don't  know 
under  goodness  what  it  is. 
Why  would  he  not  let  me  come 
with  him,  and  him  needing  to 
buy  clothes  ?  " 

"No  matter  what  it  is,"  said 
Robert,  "  leave  him  to  himself. 
If  I  was  hard  with  him  before, 
I'll  not  cross  him  now  for  the 
world." 

Late    that    February  after- 


noon Johnny  came  back  laden 
with  small  presents,  and  as 
he  was  unfolding  them  on  the 
kitchen  table,  one  of  the  small 
children  made  a  pounce. 

"  Show  us  what's  in  the  big 
brown  paper,  Johnny !  "she  cried, 
and  without  waiting  for  leave, 
opened  it,  disclosing  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  Annie  started. 

"Och,  Johnny,  what's  the 
sense  of  bringing  the  like  of 
that  into  this  house  ?  Sure, 
you  know  your  father  can't 
abide  the  sight  of  it.  Put  it 
away  now,  before  he  comes  in, 
there's  a  good  boy." 

But  Robert  was  in  the  door 
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before  she  had  finished  speak- 
ing. 

"Never  you  mind  her, 
Johnny,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not 
that  bigoted.  Many's  the  one 
you'll  be  wanting  to  offer  a 
glass  to,  and  you  going  away  : 
and  a  glass  hurts  no  man  that's 
able  to  watch  himself." 

But  Johnny  reddened. 

"  I  was  thinking,  maybe  you 
would  step  out  a  piece  with  me 
this  night  yourself,"  he  said 
abruptly. 

Annie  started,  for  a  meaning 
was  conveyed  in  his  words. 
Choosing  to  ignore  it,  she 
laughed  shrilly ;  but  there 
was  a  note  of  opposition  in 
her  tone. 

"  Dear,  oh !  but  that  would 
be  newance,  for  your  father 
to  be  going  out  drinking  of 
an  evening,"  she  cried.  "And 
where  would  you  be  for  going 
to?" 

"Up  to  James  M'Cormick's," 
answered  Johnny,  with  a  set- 
ting of  shoulders  and  head,  as 
if  he  looked  for  a  contest  of 
wills. 

"To  M'Cormick's,"  his  mo- 
ther retorted.  "  I  was  doubting 
that.  'Deed  and  you  have 
little  call  to  be  taking  whisky 
to  M'Cormick's,  —  'twould  be 
water  to  the  sea." 

"  'Tis  the  custom,"  Johnny 
answered  sullenly. 

"  Custom,  indeed  !  "  she  re- 
torted. "Many's  the  one 
comes  in  here  of  an  evening, 
and  I  don't  see  them  bringing 
whisky  with  them.  A  nice 
thing  that  would  be  for  your 
father  to  take  to." 

But  Robert  interrupted.  He 
had  listened  with  a  grave  face, 
about  which,  nevertheless,  there 


lurked  an  expression  of  smiling 
surprise. 

"Be  easy  now,  Annie,"  he 
said.  "I'm  thinking  I  could 
give  a  guess  what  Johnny 
means.  He's  maybe  looking 
for  more  than  a  chat  by  the 
fire  up  at  M'Cormick's." 

"Faith  and  troth,  then,  it 
would  be  a  bad  place  to  go 
to  look  for  any  other  thing," 
Annie  scolded.  "I  wonder  at 
him  and  at  yourself  that  would 
go  near  that  ugly  old  vaga- 
bone,  and  him  for  ever  drunk, 
and  not  twopence  to  his  name. 
Och,  you  needn't  be  looking  at 
me  that  way,  Johnny.  Sure, 
don't  I  know  well  you  were 
always  foolish  about  yon  wee 
black  brat  of  a  girl." 

"  Her  an'  me's  promised,  any- 
way," her  son  broke  in  angrily. 
"  An'  if  Robert  won't  stand  by 
me  to  go  and  ask  her  from  her 
own  ones,  I  be  to  find  some  other 
man  that  will." 

He  lifted  his  cap  as  he  spoke, 
to  make  towards  the  door ;  but 
Robert  interposed. 

"  Sit  down,  Johnny,  and  never 
mind  your  mother;  she  must 
be  talking.  Who  but  me  should 
go  with  you,  and  you  looking  a 
wife?" 

"I  wonder  at  you,  Robert," 
cried  Annie.  "  Sure,  what  call 
has  he  with  a  wife,  and  him 
going  to  America?  How  will 
he  pay  the  passage?  Answer 
me  that." 

"  Never  fear  but  he'll  be  able 
to  answer  you,  then,"  said 
Robert.  "  I  would  trust  Johnny 
to  have  his  road  made  out. 
Still  and  all,  Johnny,  'twill 
be  needful  for  me  to  know 
before  I  can  speak  for  you." 

"I  was  thinking  to  go  out 
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first  myself,  and  let  her  come 
after  when  I  saw  a  place  to 
bring  her  to,"  Johnny  an- 
swered. "An'  indeed,  Robert, 
I'll  be  thankful  to  you  if  you 
speak  for  me." 

"To  be  sure  I  will,  Johnny, 
the  best  way  I  can,"  said 
Robert. 

But  Annie,  still  fuming,  com- 
mented sharply. 

"Troth,  then,  you  needn't 
put  yourself  about.  It's  not 
every  day  them  people  will 
have  ones  looking  after  their 
daughter.  'Deed,  then,  Johnny, 
you're  foolish — that's  what  you 
are.  Why  but  you  took  up 
with  some  girl  that  would  be 
a  help  to  you?  And  the  dear 
knows  who  you  might  meet 
out  yonder." 

But  again  Robert  inter- 
posed. 

"Faith,  Annie,  by  what  I  read, 
Johnny's  not  that  far  wrong. 
A  good  wife  out  yonder  is  ill 
to  come  by  —  one  that  would 
be  a  help  to  a  man,  and  maybe 
worth  more  nor  a  bag  of 
gold." 

"Ay,  by  what  you  read," 
cried  Annie  contemptuously. 
"You  have  for  ever  them 
notions  out  of  books.  Little 
good  books  ever  were,  I'm 
thinking,  for  the  likes  of  you 
or  Johnny." 

"Ach,  give  us  peace,  woman!" 
said  Robert,  ruffled  at  last. 
"Get  me  my  coat,  and  we 
may  be  going." 

"  Is  it  go  that  way  ?  "  cried 
Annie ;  "  and  you  without  your 
clean  shirt !  Go  or  not  go, 
you'll  go  decent  anyway — 
though  it's  little  decency 
you'll  find  before  you." 

Night  had  fallen  dark  when 


Robert  and  his  son  reached  the 
M'Cormick's  cottage.  Accord- 
ing to  ceremonial  custom, 
Johnny  stayed  outside  in  the 
muddy  boreen  while  his  sup- 
porter approached  the  house, 
and,  finding  only  the  half- 
door  closed,  opened  it  and 
entered  slowly,  as  befits  a 
stranger. 

"Good  evening  to  yous  all," 
he  said  —  for  the  North  has 
dropped  the  pious  benedic- 
tions with  which  South  and 
West  still  accompany  salu- 
tation. 

James  M'Cormick  rose  from 
his  seat  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  fire :  a  small  man,  almost 
buried  in  a  portentous  bush 
of  foxy  beard. 

"  Is  that  Robert  ?  It's  your- 
self is  a  stranger  here." 

Mrs  M'Cormick,  tall  and 
grave  of  face,  kindly  and 
decent,  rose  too  with  greet- 
ings. 

"Come  forward  to  the  fire, 
Mr  Corscadden,"  she  said, 
drawing  a  chair  to  face  the 
blaze  of  ruddy  turf.  Behind 
her  the  children  were  grouped 
along  a  settle,  or  squatted  in 
the  corner.  A  dark  -  haired 
girl  sat  nearest  the  wall,  busy 
carding  wool.  She  kept  her 
face  bent  down  over  her 
work. 

"I'm  thankful  to  you,  Mrs 
M'Cormick,"  Robert  answered. 
"But,"  and  he  drew  with  cere- 
mony the  bottle  from  his  coat 
pocket,  "there's  a  boy  outside 
would  like  to  know  if  you 
would  let  him  stand  treat  to 
you  this  evening." 

There  was  a  sudden  stir 
among  the  children — a  nudg- 
ing and  a  whispering.  The 
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dark-haired  girl  bent  her  face 
lower  over  the  wool. 

"  Is  it  Johnny  you  have  with 
you  ?  "  asked  James  M'Cormick, 
stooping  to  lift  a  coal  and  kin- 
dle his  pipe.  "  There  was  word 
he  was  to  come  back." 

"Just  Johnny,"  answered 
Robert. 

"  Och,  poor  Johnny  !  Bring 
him  in,  surely  then,  and  wel- 
come," said  Mrs  M'Cormick. 
"Johnny  is  still  welcome  in 
this  house." 

Robert  turned  to  the  door, 
went  out  into  the  light  stream- 
ing from  it,  and  beckoned ;  then 
re-entered,  with  Johnny  at  his 
back.  The  household  was  on 
its  feet  now  to  greet  the  new- 
comer, and  he  went  round 
shaking  hands  with  each  in 
turn. 

"How's  Johnny?" 

"Well,  thank  God.  And 
how's  yourself  ?  " 

The  dark -haired  Mary  laid 
down  her  carding  for  a  moment 
to  give  him  the  same  greet- 
ing. 

"How's  Johnny?" 

"Well,  thank  God.  And 
how's  Mary?" 

"Well,  thank  God." 

"  Sit  down,  Johnny,  now, 
and  draw  in  your  chair,"  said 
James  M'Cormick.  "Tell  us, 
now,  is  it  the  truth  you're  for 
America  ?  " 

But  Robert  interposed. 

"Don't  let  us  be  dry  talk- 
ing," he  said.  "It's  not  often 
I  taste;  but  surely  yous  will 
take  a  glass  with  me  when 
I  do." 

"Bring  out  the  glasses, 
Mary,"  said  Mrs  M'Cormick; 
and  the  girl  rose  from  her 
work. 


Before  she  was  back,  Johnny 
had  moved  from  his  chair  and 
contrived  to  seat  himself  next 
to  her.  Robert  uncorked  the 
bottle  with  the  same  air  of 
ritual  observance,  filled  a  glass 
and  handed  it  to  M'Cormick, 
then  another  to  his  wife,  who 
took  it  with  some  protesta- 
tion. Then  filling  another, 
"  Here,  Johnny,"  he  said,  "  give 
that  to  Mary,  and  make  her 
drink  success  to  you." 

Johnny  offered  it.  "No, 
then,"  she  answered.  "Drink 
it  yourself,  Johnny.  But  I'm 
wishing  you  good  fortune  in 
your  journey — indeed  I  am." 

"Well,  here's  luck,"  said 
Robert  raising  his  glass,  and 
"Here's  luck"  was  the  answer. 

"And  so  you're  for  leaving 
us,  Johnny,"  said  M'Cormick, 
setting  down  his  glass  drained. 
"Well,  many  a  one  goes,  and 
there's  none  should  do  better 
than  yourself.  And  it's  young 
Ogilvie  that's  taking  you  out. 
Man,  you're  the  lucky  one  that 
has  his  passage  paid  and  all." 

"I'll  hold  you  now,"  put  in 
Mrs  M'Cormick,  "he'll  be 
counting  the  days  till  he's  off. 
There's  some  think  bad  of 
going,  but  Johnny  has  a  stout 
heart." 

"Troth,  then,"  said  Robert, 
"whatever's  the  way,  Johnny 
thinks  bad  enough  of  going 
from  some  that's  here.  He 
doesn't  want  to  go  single,  Mrs 
M'Cormick,  that's  the  truth  of 
it,  and  that's  what  we  come 
here  for  this  night — to  see  if 
we  could  come  to  some  agree- 
ment amongst  us." 

As  Robert  spoke,  Mary  rose 
from  her  corner  and  slipped 
quietly,  evading  Johnny's  out- 
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stretched  hand,  into  the  room 
adjoining  the  kitchen. 

Again  there  was  a  stir  among 
the  wide-eyed  children.  "  Look 
at  her  running,"  one  whispered 
to  the  other.  But  James 
M'Cormick  and  his  wife  noticed 
them  no  more  than  the  dogs 
and  cats  who  crouched  under 
chairs  and  tables.  An  Irish 
household  has  few  secrets. 

"And  what  kind  of  agree- 
ment would  that  be,"  said 
James  M'Cormick,  his  coun- 
tenance falling  into  the  lines 
that  a  peasant's  lifetime  of  bar- 
gaining had  moulded.  "I'm 
thankful  to  you,  Robert,  for 
thinking  on  us,  but  we're  as 
poor  people  as  God  ever  made, 
and  that's  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it." 

"Come  now,  James,"  said 
Robert,  "you  needn't  be  taking 
it  that  way.  If  you  give  in  to 
the  marriage,  let  you  give  her 
whatever  you  think  right,  much 
or  little,  and  we're  content.  I 
was  never  one  for  them  kind 
of  bargains." 

"'Deed,  then,"  said  Mrs 
M'Cormick,  "  and  you  may  say 
that,  Mr  Corscadden.  You 
had  never  the  name  of  a  grasp- 
ing man,  for  all  you  were  no 
great  spender ;  and  whatever 
comes  of  it,  I'll  mind  that  you 
were  a  good  friend  to  Mary 
since  she  was  a  wee  thing,  and 
us  not  looking  for  the  like  of 
this." 

"I'm  not  saying  against  it," 
said  James  M'Cormick.  "  Rob- 
ert's a  respected  man,  we  know 
that.  But  speak  up  now,  Rob- 
ert, and  tell  us  what  you're 
meaning." 

Robert  stated  his  proposal 
then,  clearly  and  briefly,  dwell- 


ing on  the  rosiest  side  of 
Johnny's  prospects.  But  the 
faces  of  his  listeners  fell  mani- 
festly. 

"  An'  it's  not  for  taking  her 
with  him  he  would  be,"  said 
James  M'Cormick.  "He  would 
be  to  go  off,  and  her  to  stay 
till  he  would  come  back  for 
her,  and  her  living  with  us,  a 
married  woman  and  likely  a 
child  with  her." 

But  Johnny,  who  had  sat  so 
far  silent  and  somewhat  sheep- 
ish, started  up  now. 

"Are  you  evening  it  to  me 
that  I  would  desert  her,  then  ?  " 
he  cried.  "Or  that  I  would 
not  be  fit  to  rise  as  much 
money  as  would  pay  her  pass- 
age ?  Faith,  and  if  that's 
what  you  think " 

"Whisht  now,  Johnny,"  said 
his  father,  "leave  this  to  me, 
will  you  ?  Sure,  James  is  right 
to  take  care  for  his  daughter. 
Now,  James,  here's  what  I 
would  say.  If  you're  against 
keeping  her,  and  her  married 
to  him,  let  her  come  to  our 
house  and  live  there  till  he  can 
fetch  her.  And  if  you're  for 
keeping  her,  let  her  stay  here. 
You  know  the  sort  of  Johnny 
well  enough,  and  I  needn't 
be  talking.  But  if  anything 
would  happen  him,  she'll  be  no 
charge  on  you,  without  you 
wish  it.  Is  that  fair,  now  ?  " 

"Och  ay,  that's  fair  enough," 
James  M'Cormick  answered, 
drawing  at  his  pipe,  and  striv- 
ing to  conceal  his  surprise  at 
so  incautious  a  bargainer. 

"But  still,  now "  He 

seemed  anxious  and  uncertain, 
and  looked  at  his  wife.  She 
spoke  then,  filling  up  his  pause. 

"Ay,   Robert,    it's    a    quare 
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way  for  a  girl  not  to  be  going 
with  her  husband.  But  you 
needn't  be  thinking,"  she  said 
with  a  dignity  that  answered 
his  own,  "  that  we  would  want 
to  put  her  on  to  you.  We 
would  be  badly  off  without  her, 
and  that's  the  truth." 

"You  have  no  call  to  tell 
me  that,"  Robert  answered. 
"  But  you  see  yourself  the  way 
it  is,  Margaret," — for,  like  her, 
he  had  lapsed  from  the  tone 
of  ceremony  into  a  sincerer 
utterance,  —  "  the  young  ones 
are  for  going,  and  if  they  are, 
we  have  a  right  to  help  them 
— and  then  make  the  best  we 
can  of  it  ourselves." 

"Troth,  Robert,"  she  an- 
swered, "you  may  say  that.  I 
don't  know  what  way  you'll 
make  out  without  Johnny." 

"Troth,  and  neither  do  I, 
Margaret,"  Robert  answered 
her,  wincing  as  if  under  a  pain. 
Yet  his  tone,  now  under  com- 
mand, emphasised  Johnny's 
value  rather  than  his  own  loss. 
"  But  that's  not  our  question," 
he  said,  turning  sharp  from 
this  way  of  thought.  "  Come 
now,  James,  yonder's  Johnny 
waiting.  Will  you  let  him 
ask  herself.  She'll  not  get  a 
decenter  boy,  if  I  say  it  that 
should  not,  betwixt  this  and 
Cork.  Shake  hands  on  it  now. " 
And  he  stretched  his  hand  out. 

James  M'Cormick  straight- 
ened himself  in  his  seat,  then, 
half  rising,  reached  over  and 
slapped  his  hand  into  the  other. 

"  Let  him  ask  herself,  then. 
If  she  says  for  him,  I'll  not  be 
against.  Call  her  in  here, 
woman,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 

But  Johnny  leant  over,  and 
spoke  low  to  Mrs  M'Cormick. 


She  laughed  and  nodded. 

"  Well,  well,  Johnny,  go  in 
yourself,  then.  It's  maybe  the 
best  way ;  the  young  people 
has  notions  now  that  they 
never  had  in  my  time." 

Johnny  rose  and  entered  the 
door  which  led  into  the  room, 
half  closing  it  behind  him. 
Mary  sat  there  by  the  table, 
still  busy  at  her  work.  But 
at  sight  of  him  she  put  it  down 
in  her  lap. 

"  Well,  Mary,"  he  said  awk- 
wardly, yet  with  the  pride  of 
achievement  about  him.  The 
girl  looked  at  him  straight  now, 
with  reproachful  eyes. 

"  Och,  Johnny,  why  did  you 
do  it  ?  Why  but  you  came  to 
me?" 

"  Wasn't  it  what  you  told  me 
yourself?"  he  answered,  taken 
aback  by  her  tone.  "  You 
would  never  take  me  till  my 
father  came  asking  you  him- 
self. An'  isn't  he  come  the 
night  ?  " 

"It's  a  wonder  to  me  you 
would  bring  him,"  the  girl 
said.  Johnny  looked  in  sur- 
prise at  her,  and  seeing  in  her 
face  what  answered  the  indig- 
nation in  her  voice,  he  spoke  in 
perplexity,  yet  half  in  amuse- 
ment. 

"Dear  knows,  Mary,  but 
you're  the  hard  girl  to  please. 
I  suppose  now  you'll  be  vexed 
because  I  took  you  on  a  sudden. 
But  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
surprise  for  you.  Surely  you'll 
not  ask  to  refuse  me  for  the 
like  of  that." 

Her  tone  was  grave  enough 
in  reply. 

"  Indeed,  then,  it's  not  for 
that,  nor  the  like  of  that, 
Johnny.  But  if  you  came  to 
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me   first,  you   had   no  call  to 

make  this  journey." 
Johnny's  countenance  changed 

suddenly.       He    flushed    deep. 

Words  seemed  to  choke  him. 
"  You   changed   your   mind, 

then,"  said  he.     "  Faith,  a  nice 

fool  you  made  of  me." 

At  the  pain  in  his  voice  the 

girl's   lips   trembled,   her   eyes 

filled. 

"  No,  then,  Johnny,  I  never 

changed,"  she  said.     "  I  never 

took  any  notion   but  the  one. 

But  to  be  marrying  you  this 

way,  and  you  going  out  yonder, 

it's  what  I  won't  do." 

"  Are     you     frightened     I 

wouldn't  be  able  to  bring  you 

out  ? "  he  said,   still  in  anger. 

"  I  suppose  you're  not  asking, 

like    James,    would    I    desert 

you?" 

"Johnny,    dear,"     she    said 

earnestly,    still   pleading   with 

him,  "  'tisn't  the  like  of  that ; 

troth,  now,  it  isn't.     But  did 

you  not  hear  the  talk  there  is 

now  against  people  quitting 
their  own  country  ?  " 

At      her    words     confidence 

returned    to    the    suitor.      He 

laughed,  with  a  man's  reason- 
ing contempt  for  theory,  and 
assured  now  of  persuading. 

"  Sure,  Mary,  there's  nothing 
in  that  but  talk.  Why  wouldn't 
I  go  where  there's  work  wait- 
ing me,  and  good  chances.  I 
wouldn't  be  leaving  Scotland 
at  all,  only  there's  no  chances 
in  it." 

"  Scotland  ! "  said  she,  with 
an  accent  of  scorn.  "  Leaving 
Scotland,  is  it  ?  Is  it  to  Scot- 
land you  belong  ?  Och,  Johnny, 
have  you  no  heart  at  all.  Did 
you  not  take  notice  to  Robert 
how  he's  failed  since  you  left  ? 


It's  the  pity  of  the  world 
to  watch  him  and  the  poor 
childer  striving  to  work  that 
farm." 

The  attack  was  sudden, 
wholly  unlocked  for.  New 
thoughts  came  and  went  con- 
fusedly on  Johnny's  face.  She 
could  see  him  wrestle  with 
them. 

"  Robert's  all  for  my  going," 
he  answered. 

To  the  girl  in  her  mood,  in 
her  growing  hope  and  desire  to 
convince,  the  answer  was  a 
provocation. 

"  He  is,  troth  !  "  she  said, 
with  rising  heat.  "  To  be  sure 
he  is.  He  would  never  let  on 
— not  if  you  cut  him  with 
knives."  Her  eyes  kindled, 
her  voice  swelled.  "  Didn't  he 
humble  himself  to  the  ground 
to  come  here  at  all  this  night  ? 
Well  I  know  how  he's  looked 
on,  and  how  the  like  of  us  is 
looked  on — and  him  offering 
everything  in  the  world  sooner 
than  you  would  be  crossed. 
Ay,  his  last  penny  he  would 
give,  to  help  you  to  go  and 
leave  him — him  that  bred  you, 
and  fed  you,  and  taught  you. 
Well,  go  then ;  and  wherever 
you  go,  Johnny,  I  wish  you 
well.  But  I'll  not  go  with 
you — no,  not  if  you  had  gold 
in  every  hand." 

The  young  man's  face  was 
white  now,  as  only  now  he 
realised  the  strength  of  the 
will  against  him.  He  had 
come  well  pleased  with  him- 
self to  offer  rewards :  he  was 
treated  as  a  misdoer.  Worse 
than  that,  there  was  an  echo 
to  her  words  deep  in  his  own 
heart.  But  disappointment 
was  uppermost,  and  he  par- 
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aded  his  disappointment  as  an 
appeal. 

"An'  what  use,  then,  is  it  for 
me  to  be  going  at  all?  Weren't 
you  promised  to  me  ?  "  he  said 
bitterly.  "Sure,  it's  thinking 
about  you  I  was  the  whole 
time — and  little  good  I'll  get 
for  it." 

But  the  claim  for  compas- 
sion found  no  response. 

"Ah  now,  Johnny,"  she 
answered,  "you  have  no  call 
to  say  that.  You'll  maybe  be 
a  big  man  over  there,  an'  come 
back  here  with  your  pockets 
full,  and  wonder  at  the  way 
you  were  brought  up  —  the 
way  Neil  Brogan  did."  There 
was  scorn  in  her  voice  ;  yet, 
set  on  his  purpose,  he  hardly 
noticed  it. 

"Ach,  don't  be  talking,"  he 
said  roughly.  "What's  Neil 
Brogan  to  me,  what's  it  to  me 
if  I  get  money  ?  It's  yourself 
I'm  wanting,  Mary." 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him. 
"  I  doubt  that's  not  the 
truth,  Johnny,"  she  said. 
"  You're  wanting  America 
more  nor  me." 

Her  tone  was  so  significant 
that  the  young  man  paused 
for  an  instant  and  was  silent, 
thinking.  The  woman's  mind 
in  her  had  reached  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  stripped  it  bare, 
and  it  was  new  to  his  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  mean  at  all, 
Mary  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  hesi- 
tation. 

Mary  threw  the  wool  that 
was  still  in  her  hands  from 
her,  and  stood  up,  with  a  light 
in  her  eyes. 

"If  you  want  me,  Johnny," 
she  said,  "it's  not  in  America 
you'll  get  me." 


Mary's  mother  had  that 
dignity  of  carriage  which  is 
sometimes  seen  among  peasant 
women  who  live  much  in  the 
open  and  walk  barefoot.  It 
replaces  with  them  the  light- 
footed,  fragile  slenderness  of 
the  girl.  But  at  that  moment, 
as  the  tall,  young  girl  drew 
herself  erect,  conscious  of 
her  beauty,  and  walked  past 
Johnny  to  the  door,  her  motion 
was  all  a  woman's.  Johnny 
followed  her  abashed  and 
confounded. 

As  she  passed  into  the  kit- 
chen among  the  family  group 
something  of  this  possession 
fell  from  her.  But  her  eyes 
still  blazed,  and  James  M'Cor- 
mick  eyed  his  daughter  dubi- 
ously. 

"Begorra,"  he  muttered, 
"  but  she  looks  the  way  she 
did  when  big  Sweeney  came 
asking  her,  and  she  hunted 
him  —  and  him  with  a  fine 
public  in  Crishvally.  Surely 
the  divil's  in  the  cutty." 

Robert,  too,  felt  that  with 
her  a  force  which  he  could 
not  account  for  had  come  into 
the  room.  He  shared  the 
confusion.  "Well,  Johnny," 
he  said,  turning  in  his 
chair,  "what  answer  did  you 
get?" 

"Faith,  then,  I  don't  know," 
answered  the  young  man,  whose 
eyes  still  rested  with  fascina- 
tion on  Mary,  where  she  sat, 
demure  enough  now,  in  her 
corner.  "You  may  ask  her- 
self." 

"Well,  surely  this  is  the 
queer  story,"  said  Robert.  He 
went  over  and  sat  down  beside 
Mary.  "Tell  me,  now,  Mary, 
you  and  me  was  always  friends. 
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Surely  you  and  him  didn't 
fall  out?" 

"We  did,  then,  Kobert,"  she 
said  in  low  tones. 

"An'  what  for,  now?"  he 
asked. 

"I  was  telling  him  he  had 
no  call  to  leave  you,  Robert," 
the  girl  answered  simply. 

Robert  looked  at  her  and 
laughed  sadly.  "That  was  a 
poor  thing  to  dispute  about, 
Mary.  Sure  it's  better  for 
you  and  for  himself,  and  I 
know  it." 

"I'll  marry  no  man  that's 
going  to  America."  The  girl's 
fingers  were  locked  together  in 
her  lap,  but  there  was  defiance 
in  every  line  of  her  figure. 

James  M'Cormick  lifted  his 
hands. 

"Listen  to  the  talk  of  her. 
I'll  hold  you  now  this  is  some 
notion  she  took  up  from  that 
ould  crazy  schoolmaster  down 

by." 

"  Indeed,  then,  and  if  I  only 
took  what  I  learnt  from  Master 
Boyle  it's  little  harm  I  would 
learn,"  the  girl  retorted.  "  An' 
let  it  be  right  or  wrong,  it's 
what  I'll  stand  by.  But  I'm 
thankful  to  yourself,  Robert, 
for  all  you  said  this  night. 
An'  I  wish  Johnny  well,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  and" — her  voice 
took  a  sudden  thrill — "when 
you  go  to  the  train  with  him 
on  his  convoy,  Robert,  there'll 
not  be  one  there  sorrier  nor 
myself,  though  I'm  not  with 
you — for  there  was  never  one 
I  liked  as  well  as  Johnny,  nor 
never  will  be." 

A  silence  fell  on  the  room 
as  she  ended,  and  then  took 
up  her  work  again  and  began 
quietly  carding  at  the  wool, 


with  eyes  downcast  as  before, 
but  a  face  flushed  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  hair. 

James  M'Cormick  smote  his 
fist  on  his  knee. 

"Divil  such  a  one  ever  I 
saw  !  "  he  said.  "  I  would  do 
right  to  beat  her." 

"Indeed,  then,  James,"  said 
Robert,  "that's  no  way  to 
talk.  It's  too  good  she  is. 
But  listen,  Mary,  if  you  like 
Johnny,  why  but  you  take 
him?" 

"  She's  frightened  for  the 
journey,  the  crature,"  said  Mrs 
M'Cormick.  "Isn't  that  it 
now,  Mary?" 

"'Tis  not,  then,"  said  the 
girl,  and  again  there  was  a 
volume  of  repressed  passion 
behind  her  words.  "  I'm  not 
frightened  for  any  journey,  no 
more  nor  I  would  be  for  hard- 
ships. But  it's  a  hard  thing 
for  me  to  be  answering  ques- 
tions this  way,"  she  said,  break- 
ing off  and  rising.  "  An'  I 
maybe  said  more  nor  I  ought, 
and  maybe  I  brought  trouble 
on  myself.  An'  I'm  sorry  to 
refuse  anything  to  yourself, 
Robert,  and  to  him  you're 
speaking  for,  but  I'll  not  marry 
Johnny  and  him  going  away 
from  his  own  place." 

She  stood  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  Johnny  rose  also  as 
if  to  stop  her  going.  Then  she 
moved  towards  the  room  and 
he  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Come  out  by  a  minute,"  he 
whispered.  "  I  want  to  ask 
you  something." 

"No,  then,"  she  said  aloud, 
and  her  voice  shook  with  an 
eagerness  that  was  half  anger ; 
"  it  was  put  on  me  to  speak 
before  them  all,  and  now,  let 
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you  say  before  them  all  what- 
ever you're  for  saying." 

The  lad  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
words  fought  against  utterance. 
Then  he  spoke. 

""Would  you  take  me  in 
this  country?"  he  asked  half- 
articulately. 

A  sudden  light  of  triumph 
shone  in  Mary's  eyes ;  triumph 
sounded  in  her  voice. 

"Where  would  you  have  to 
bring  me  to  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
strange  vibration  in  her  accent 
— as  if  she  spoke  not  to  him 
only.  But  the  lad's  face  fell. 

"I  can't  answer  you  that," 
he  said  brokenly.  The  elder 
people  sat  in  their  chairs  by 
the  fire  watching  the  two 
young  figures  standing  to- 
gether, midway  to  the  door. 
James  M'Cormick's  counten- 
ance was  full  of  bewildered 
curiosity.  But  Robert  sat, 
turned  on  his  seat,  watching 
the  girl  with  a  kind  of  hope, 
that  was  like  dread,  in  his  eyes. 

Mary  looked  at  him  now. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Robert?" 
she  said;  "  would  you  speak  for 
Johnny  now  ?  " 

Silence  seemed  to  strangle 
the  man,  and  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  He  raised  his  hand 
to  his  throat  before  he  spoke. 

"  Maybe  you  and  him  would 
rue,"  he  said. 

Mary  stepped  over  to  his 
side.  "And  do  you  think, 
Robert,  we  might  never  rue  if 
we  went  out  yonder,  and 
might  never  think  long,  and 
the  ones  that  reared  us  toiling 
and  slaving  here,  and  us  not 


helping  them?  Listen,  now, 
Robert,  you  and  Johnny  are 
that  stubborn,  neither  of  you 
will  ask  the  thing  he  wants. 
But  if  it  wasn't  for  Annie, 
Robert,  oh  it's  I  would  ask  it  ? 
Listen,  Robert,  I  have  the  em- 
broidery learnt,  and  I  can  earn, 
whiles.  And  I  can  mind  old 
John  and  Margaret,  and 
Johnny  and  me  could  be  in 
the  house  with  them — an'  there 
would  be  that  lifted  off  Annie. 
Do  you  think  now,  Robert, 
would  she  say  against  it  ?  " 

Robert  caught  the  girl's  out- 
stretched hands — 

"Mary,"  he  said,  "if  you 
keep  Johnny  with  us,  you 
needn't  fear  for  Annie.  An' 
for  myself  it  would  be  the  best 
day  I  saw  since  Johnny  was 
born.  James,  you  know  your- 
self the  farm  is  near  paid  off 
and  whatever  it  is,  it  goes  to 
the  son  that  works  it.  That 
it  may  prosper  with  him  and 
Mary  after  I'm  gone — if  you 
say  to  the  bargain." 

"Let  him  have  her,  then," 
said  James  M'Cormick,  rising 
up  and  closing  hands  with 
Robert.  "  An'  a  good  girl  he'll 
get,  for  all  she  has  notions." 

Robert  went  over  to  the  girl 
where  she  had  seated  herself 
beside  Johnny  in  the  big  settle 
— his  arm  round  her  now.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  laughed  happily. 

"  Faith,  James,  if  it  wasn't 
for  them  notions,  it  wouldn't 
be  the  day  it  is  for  me.  There'll 
be  no  fear  of  Johnny  with  her 
and  the  land  for  himself." 

STEPHEN  GWYNN. 
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THE    TABLE    HOUND. 


"WHO  draws  this  sword  from  out  this  stone 
Shall  rule  the  realm  from  sea  to  sea," — 
In  lettered  gold  the  legend  shone 
Well-wrought  by  Merlin's  prophecy. 

Brave  lords  and  knights  encircled  stand 
To  wield  the  blade  of  magic  might, 

But  none  of  all  the  noble  band 

Could  loose  it  from  the  marble  white. 

Then  Arthur  came  with  modest  grace 
And  drew  it  forth — the  king  was  found, 

Prophet  of  freedom  to  the  race 
And  founder  of  the  Table  Bound. 


II. 

Long  ages  pass — the  Table  Round 

Had  other  knights  well  known  to  fame ; 

No  single  realm  their  sway  could  bound, 
The  world  revered  each  honoured  name. 

Kit  North,  De  Quincey,  Lockhart,  Moir, 
Hogg,  Stephens,  Gait,  and  Hamilton, 

And  Scott  who  led  the  minstrel  choir, 
Sat  round  the  board  with  Alison. 

An  heirloom  in  the  centre  stood 

With  quaint  device :  "  Who  draws  this  quill 
From  out  this  font  of  ebon-wood 

Shall  rule  all  hearts  and  realms  at  will." 

Then  rose  each  knight  of  noble  name, 

In  loving  gage  gave  jewelled  ring; 
At  their  behest  Sir  Walter  came 

And  took  the  quill — our  Wizard  King. 

WALLACE  BRUCE. 
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RICHARD     HARTLEY,     PROSPECTOR. 

BY    DOUGLAS    BLACKBURN. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — FLIGHT. 


WHEN  Hartley  rode  off  the 
homestead,  the  horse  followed 
its  instinct  and  headed  for  its 
home  at  Smeers'  farm.  Un- 
checked by  its  rider,  who  sat 
mute  and  listless  in  the  saddle, 
it  broke  into  a  triple,  which  it 
increased  to  a  canter  as  it 
recognised  familiar  landmarks, 
and  in  half  an  hour  was  at  the 
broken  fence  that  served  as 
gateway  to  the  Smeer  residence. 
The  stoppage  of  the  animal 
brought  Hartley  to  his  senses, 
and  he  started  violently  as  he 
recognised  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  door  of  the 
cause  of  his  life's  tragedy. 
With  a  violent  jerk  at  the 
reins  he  pulled  the  surprised 
and  unwilling  beast  back  on 
his  track,  and  with  a  out  of  his 
heavy  sjambok  sent  him  career- 
ing madly  over  the  veld,  in 
what  direction  he  neither 
thought  nor  cared,  so  long  as 
he  felt  active  motion.  Up  till 
then  he  had  been  in  a  half- 
dazed  condition, — a  state  that 
he  had  known  on  more  than 
one  occasion  when  his  im- 
pulsiveness had  landed  him 
into  an  exchange  of  blows  with 
some  quarrelsome  companion  of 
a  spree,  and  his  opponent  had 
proved  the  more  scientific  per- 
former. He  had  received  the 
greatest  knock-down  blow  of 
his  life,  and  the  strangeness  of 
the  experience  unfitted  him  for 
realising  it.  The  encounter 
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with  the  obstinate  horse 
thoroughly  awakened  him,  and 
after  five  minutes'  hard  gallop- 
ing, which  had  almost  taken 
the  last  bit  of  energy  out  of 
the  exhausted  animal,  he 
steadied  up  into  a  walk,  and 
began  to  put  into  form  the 
emotions  that  were  inchoately 
struggling  within  him. 

"She  believes  it.  Sent  me 
away.  Thinks  I'm  a  murderer. 
I'm  running  away,  —  Dick 
Hartley  running  away ! "  he 
muttered,  as  men  who  lead 
solitary  lives  commune  with 
themselves  vocally.  "Running 
away,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't." 
He  checked  his  horse.  As  the 
noise  of  his  hoofs  on  the  hard 
ground  ceased  he  heard  another 
sound.  A  horse  was  coming 
rapidly  out  of  the  blackness 
behind.  A  thrill  of  something, 
less  like  fear  than  a  desire  to 
avoid  men,  passed  through 
him,  and  he  urged  his  horse 
on.  Without  knowing  it,  he 
was  on  the  main  road  that 
runs  due  east  from  Mafeking 
through  Krugersdorp  to  Johan- 
nesburg,— the  same  road  that 
Jameson  had  taken  a  few 
months  before.  Away  to  the 
left,  embouching  upon  the  road, 
was  the  deserted  mine  known 
to  fame  as  Queen's  Battery, 
from  behind  whose  white  heaps 
of  tailing  sand  the  Krugersdorp 
Burghers  poured  that  deadly 
volley  that  made  the  raiders 
20 
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pause,    and    led    to   the    fatal    rich     herbage     covered.       He 
mistake  that  ended  in  disaster,     turned    his   horse    sharply   to- 
At    this    very    spot    Jameson     wards  it,  for  the  path  he  was 
turned  off  into  the  veld  to  the    riding   was    water  -  worn    and 
right,    and     Hartley    did     the    rugged.       Next     instant     the 
same.     The  idea  dominant  was    animal  was   shoulder  -  high  in 
to   ride   a   few  yards  into  the    the  soft  mud,   and   frantically 
grass  and  allow  the  following    plunging  to  free  itself  from  the 
horseman   to    pass    along    the    heavy  man  whose   arms   were 
road.     But   once   on   the  easy    choking  its  neck, 
going   of    the   level    veld,   the        Of  all  the  perils  that  attend 
horse  broke  into  its  fast  canter,    the    adventurous    life    of    the 
which  Hartley  made  no  effort    veld,     there     are     none     that 
to  check,  for  the  motion  was    bring  more  acutely  to  a  man 
pleasant  and  fitted  his  turbulent    the   impotency   of   effort   than 
thoughts.     He  could  still  hear    that  of  the  morass.     In  every 
the  trippling  patter  of  the  other    other     phase     of     stress     and 
rider.     Suddenly  it  ceased,  and    danger,     action     helps     relief, 
gave  place  to  the  hollow  thud    Unexpected  submergence  in  a 
of  heavy  hoofs  on  hard,  grassy    swollen   river    becomes    but    a 
ground.      The   rider   had   also    trial  of   skill  and  strength  to 
turned  off  the  road.      A   mo-    the    swimmer;     the     rider    is 
mentary  glance  around  supplied    stirred    to    pit    his   brain   and 
the      reason.        Hartley      had    nerve      against      the      terror- 
mounted    a    slight    ridge,    and    stricken     horse     that     dashes 
his  figure  must  be  standing  out    down      some     dangerous      de- 
against   the  faint  glow  in  the    clivity ;  and  the  sudden  attack 
western   sky  from  the  electric     of     a     savage     beast    can    be 
lamps  on  the  mines  at  Krugers-    triumphantly  averted  by  alert- 
dorp.     He  was  being  pursued,    ness  of  hand  and  eye.     But  the 
Instinctively    he    jammed    his    victim    of     the    encompassing 
heels  against  his  horse,  which    morass    can    make    no    manly 
broke   into    a   tired,  stumbling    struggle   with    his   fate,    since 
canter.  striving  but  brings  it  nearer. 

He  was  skirting  the  long  The  unopposing  sludge  yields 
marsh  known  as  Prinsloo's  only  to  wrap  him  closer  in  its 
Vlei, — the  same  that  Jameson  paralysing  folds ;  the  slimy 
found  barring  his  attempt  to  dampness  chills  his  virility, 
rectify  the  blunder  that  took  and  by  freezing  hope  and 
him  off  the  straight  road.  But  effort,  makes  ready  way  for 
the  raiders  had  a  setting  sun  despair. 

to  warn  them  of  their  danger ;  Hartley  possessed  in  a  large 
Hartley  knew  not  that  the  degree  the  priceless  gift  of 
dead  grassy  level  to  his  left  quick  resolve.  The  moment  he 
was  a  treacherous  impassable  felt  the  fore -quarters  of  the 
bog,  for  in  the  pale  glint  of  horse  sinking,  and  heard  the 
the  stars  it  showed  only  its  squidge  of  the  mud,  he  realised 
inviting  surface,  and  gave  no  his  position  and  peril.  He  also 
sign  of  the  six  feet  of  ooze  the  knew  the  futility  of  violent 
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effort.  He  relieved  the  horse 
of  his  weight  as  gently  as  he 
could  by  allowing  himself  to 
sink  waist-deep  into  the  ooze, 
and  left  the  frightened  creature 
to  its  own  resources.  He  ex- 
tended his  arms  sideways,  and 
threw  the  weight  of  his  body 
towards  the  bank,  just  visible 
in  the  dim  light.  There  were 
about  six  inches  of  water  over- 
lying the  sludge,  and  he  knew 
its  suffocating  power  was  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  spume 
and  spray  of  a  tempest-tossed 
sea.  He  paused  for  a  minute 
to  recover  breath  and  balance, 
and  to  withdraw  his  legs  from 
the  suction  that  was  pulling 
them  into  the  partial  vacuum 
caused  by  the  plunging 
struggles  of  the  horse.  While 
he  rested,  the  whole  of  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
flashed  through  his  brain, 
clearly  and  sequently,  as  the 
incidents  of  a  lifetime  are  said 
to  present  themselves  to  a 
drowning  man.  Crowning 
them  all  came  the  soul-chilling 
thought, — this  was  a  befitting 
end  to  his  life's  struggle  with 
Fate.  His  plans  and  schemes, 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  the  few 
less  reputable  actions  of  his 
career,  had  all  ended  in  the 
morass  of  misunderstanding 
and  unjust  suspicion.  The 
robust  soul-cleanness  that  had 
prevented  him  making  wealth 
by  devious  methods  had  been 
accounted  to  him  for  folly ;  his 
hatred  of  sham  and  fraud, 
that  had  impelled  him  to  tell 
the  truth  of  the  worthlessness 
of  enterprises  in  which  he  had 
been  employed,  had  been  set 
against  him  as  the  covert 
motive  that  prefaced  self-in- 


terest ;  and  the  last  cruel  stroke 
had  been  administered  by  the 
only  woman  for  whom  he  had 
cherished  a  pure  affection.  She 
deemed  him  a  sordid  murderer, 
and  had  ordered  him  from  her 
presence !  Truly  the  effort  to 
live  cleanly  was  as  fruitless  as 
his  struggles  against  the  all- 
conquering  sludge.  It  was 
time  for  effort  to  cease,  and 
why  not  now?  He  could  at 
least  die  without  reproach  upon 
his  physical  courage,  of  which 
he  had  a  strong  man's  pride, 
for  the  world — his  world — well 
knew  that  a  giant  was  but  a 
babe  in  the  embrace  of  the  bog ; 
and  though  there  might  be 
slur  on  the  swimmer  drowned 
in  the  stream  or  the  fighter 
outfought,  there  could  be  no 
disgrace,  no  suggestion  of 
feebleness,  in  losing  a  battle 
wherein  the  odds  were  so 
terrifically  unequal.  Drowning, 
he  had  heard,  was  a  painless 
death  even  to  the  strongest. 

He  turned  as  if  to  throw 
himself  back  into  the  hungry 
ooze.  A  glance  at  the  horse 
showed  its  head  was  higher 
and  nearer  the  bank.  Mechan- 
ically he  extended  his  hand  to 
give  it  an  encouraging  flick. 
The  animal  responded  with 
another  effort  and  floundered 
towards  a  bed  of  reeds.  Hart- 
ley threw  himself  forward  as  if 
to  catch  at  the  trailing  reins. 
His  hands  came  in  contact 
with  some  reeds  that  held 
firmly.  Cautiously,  and  with- 
out jerk  or  violent  strain,  he 
drew  his  body  through  the 
pasty  mud  till  he  could  grasp 
with  both  hands  a  tussock. 
The  action  brought  his  chin 
down  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
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and  the  fetid  exhalation  of  ages 
of  decay  half  suffocated  him. 
To  escape  it,  he  constricted  his 
body  and  threw  it  forward  by 
relaxing  the  tension  of  his 
muscles.  He  felt  his  knee 
press  something  less  yielding; 
then  an  elbow  was  arrested  as 
it  sank.  He  had  struck  a 
patch  of  ground  compact  with 
the  roots  of  the  reeds.  Next 
minute  he  was  on  the  bank 
with  the  reins  in  his  grasp. 

"  My  luck  is  in.  I'll  see  this 
through  yet,"  he  said  aloud. 

As  he  stiffly,  and  with  much 
effort,  climbed  into  the  slimy 
saddle,  a  gentle  breeze  passed 
over  the  veld,  bringing  with 
it  the  far-away  pounding  of 
horse's  hoofs.  It  came  from 
the  point  to  which  he  was 
riding  when  he  made  the 
plunge  into  the  vlei.  He 
turned  on  his  tracks  towards 
the  main  road.  He  knew  his 
objective  now.  Krugersdorp 
was  sleeping  three  miles  in 
front,  and  the  Resurgam  was 
eight  miles  to  the  south. 

It  was  midnight  when  Hart- 
ley rode  into  the  native  com- 
pound at  the  Resurgam.  A 
native  in  a  drunken  sleep  lay 
in  the  centre  of  the  yard. 
Hartley  dismounted  near  him, 
tore  off  the  dirty  blanket  that 
partly  covered  the  sleeper,  and 
with  it  proceeded  to  rub  down 
the  mud-coated  horse.  Then 
he  led  him  into  one  of  the 
unoccupied  Kafir  sleeping- 
boxes,  went  to  the  building 
where  the  Kafir  mealies  were 
stored,  filled  a  big  cooking- 
pot,  and  placed  it  before  the 
animal. 

"If  ever  a  horse  earned  a 
feed,  it's  you,"  he  said,  and 


with  a  parting  pat  he  marched 
to  M'Queen's  quarters. 

The  old  man  sat  up  in  bed, 
blinking  at  the  lamp  held  in 
front  of  his  face.  He  looked 
Hartley  slowly  up  and  down. 

"  Man,  but  the  royal  road  to 
wealth  is  a  vara  dirty  one. 
What's  it  mean,  Dick?"  he 
said. 

"Means  that  you've  got  to 
turn  out,  find  the  whisky,  and 
cook  some  water.  I'm  a  bit 
wet  and  cold." 

When  Hartley  had  got  into 
some  of  Adam's  clothes,  and 
refreshed  himself  with  a  scratch 
meal  and  whisky,  he  gave  the 
old  man  the  story  of  the  ex- 
pedition, keeping  back  no  jot 
or  tittle. 

"And  the  end  of  it  is,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  finished  the 
narration,  "that  I  have  come 
back  a  wreck.  I  am  being 
hunted  for  murder,  I  have  lost 
Clarie,  I  have  got  to  leave  the 
country  if  I  can,  and  all  I  have 
to  show  is  this."  He  indicated 
the  sjambok,  which,  secured  to 
his  wrist  by  a  thong  Afri- 
kander fashion,  had  come  safely 
through. 

"  Weel,  Dick,  I'm  not  going 
to  remind  you  how  dead  I  was 
against  the  business.  You've 
only  muddled  it,  as  you  have 
everything  you've  handled 
since  I  knew  you.  The  great 
thing  is  to  get  you  away,  for, 
Dick,  murder  is  bad  enough, 
but  high  treason  is  an  awful 
matter.  How  much  did  you  say 
the  diamonds  were  worth  ?  " 

"About  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand." 

"Weel,  it's  no'  so  bad.  I 
shall  not  tak'  all  that  I  am 
entitled  to,  for  I  never  built 
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on  it,  knowing  you  so  well, 
Dick;  but  a  bargain's  a 
bargain,  and  I'm  not  out  o'  the 
wood  mysel'  yet.  You  must 
get  away  to  Natal.  You 
cannot  carry  stolen  diamonds 
Kimberley  way,  for  that  means 
going  out  by  Cape  Town.  It 
must  be  Natal  or  Delagoa." 

Hartley  sat  moodily  looking 
at  the  fire. 

"It's  rough,  Adam,  that  I 
should  have  missed  fire.  It's 
bad  enough  to  know  one  is  a 
failure,  but  it's  awful  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  murderer,"  he 
said,  not  regarding  Adam's 
matter-of-fact  attitude. 

"If  you're  thought  of  as  a 
murderer,  Dick,  you  canna  say 
you're  a  failure.  Murderers 
are  the  only  popular  heroes 
who  are  never  forgotten. 
Every  Englishman  knows  all 
about  Dick  Turpin  and  Eugene 
Aram,  but  not  one  in  a  million 
knows  or  cares  who  invented 
chloroform  or  matches.  Every 
Johnny  -  come  -  lately  on  the 
Rand  can  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  murder  of  Honey  and  whom 
they  suspect,  but  ask  'em  who 
discovered  the  main  reef  or  the 
cyanide  process.  Dick,  man, 
you'll  be  known  in  the  Trans- 
vaal generations  after  they've 
forgotten  who  it  was  made  a 
seven-pennyweight  proposition 
pay,  and  founded  the  B.  K. 
Syndicate.  Mind  you,  Dick, 
I'm  only  speaking  sarcastically; 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, but,  as  you  say,  it's  an 
awful  thing  to  be  thought  a 
murderer,  whether  you're  one 
or  not.  I'm  sorry  about  the 
girl,  though  I've  never  seen 
her.  But  she's  only  a  Boer 
girl,  Dick;  she  won't  think 


any  the  worse  of  you,  will 
she?" 

Hartley  turned  round  fiercely. 

"Shut  up,  you  blitherer. 
I'll " 

"  All  right,  Dick ;  you're  un- 
commonly sensitive.  Love 
affairs  always  change  a  man 
till  he's  married,  then  he's  past 
change.  But  you  must  get 
away,  Dick.  If  these  Smeer 
youngsters  are  on  your  track, 
they'll  have  the  Government 
on  you  in  no  time.  You  must 
get  through  before  they  pick 
up  your  spoor." 

Hartley  got  up. 

"  You're  right,  Adam.  Dick 
Hartley  has  got  to  .run  away 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
There  are  some  things  too  big 
to  fight,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
You  have  got  to  trust  me  till  I 
get  clear.  I'm  going  to  pay 
off  everybody,  but  I've  no  cash. 
You  must  let  me  have  a  few 
pounds  on  this  stone."  He  laid 
on  the  table  the  stone  that  had 
been  part  of  poor  old  Smeer's 
share. 

Adam  took  it  up  and  ex- 
amined it,  then  laid  it  down. 

"  No,  Dick,  I'll  no  ha'  it.  I'm 
afraid  of  'em.  They  carry  a 
curse.  Keep  it  yoursel',  and  if 
you  get  through — and  I  ha'  my 
doots — you'll  send  me  as  much 
o'  the  proceeds  as  you  can  spare. 
What  is  the  least  you  could 
manage  with  ?  " 

"Fifteen  pounds." 

"  Man,  but  it's  an  awful  lot 
o'  money  to  let  go  wi'  no  chance 
o'  seeing  again.  Mak'  it  ten, 
Dick." 

"Make  it  ten,"  Dick  an- 
swered. The  restraint  he  dis- 
played in  the  face  of  a  reflec- 
tion that  formerly  would  have 
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roused  him  to  passion,  was  the 
measure  of  the  depth  of  his 
dejection  and  abasement. 

Adam  went  to  his  room  and 
disrobed.  His  bank  was  a 
hollow  belt  he  wore  next  his 
skin.  He  returned,  and  care- 
fully counted  out  nine  sov- 
ereigns and  two  halves.  He 
picked  up  one  of  the  halves 
and  pocketed  it. 

"I'll  keep  this,  Dick;  it's 
much  easier  to  remember  odd 
amounts." 

Hartley  smiled  feebly,  but 
made  no  comment. 

"I'll  lie  down  for  a  few 
hours  while  my  clothes  dry, 
then  I'll  ride  to  some  station 
on  the  Pretoria  line  and  book 
through  to  Middelburg,  then 
on  to  Delagoa." 

Hartley  was  astir  and  had 
saddled  up  by  six  o'clock. 
The  two  men  had  a  farewell 
drink  together. 

"You  must  cheer  up,  Dick, 
for  you've  a  lot  to  do  to  get 
through.  Man,  but  if  you  had 
some  o'  my  pheelosophy  you'd 
pay  little  attention  to  what 


fules  say  or  think,"  Adam  re- 
marked when  Hartley  repeated 
his  regret  and  sense  of  shame 
in  having  to  run  away. 

"Yes,  Adam;  it's  a  pity  I 
was  not  born  a  Scotsman,"  he 
retorted. 

"  Weel,  perhaps  it  is ;  but 
you've  got  the  satisfaction  o' 
knowing  you're  geographically 
vara  near  us.  A  Yorkshire- 
man  I  regard,  Dick,  as  the 
outcrop  and  surface  indication 
that  shows  the  good  things 
that  are  to  be  found  if  you 
drive  a  tunnel  far  enough  north 
to  strike  a  Scotsman.  I  think 
you've  nous  enough  to  pull 
through,  an'  ye  ha'  my  best 
wishes,  Dick,  though  our  part- 
nerships ha'  not  paid  dividends. 
You'll  write  if  you  get  through, 
and  send  the  money  by  a  draft 
on  the  Netherlands  Bank.  It's 
cheaper." 

Hartley  rode  easily  for  sev- 
eral miles.  He  did  not  wish  to 
get  too  soon  behind  the  ridge 
that  screened  a  certain  clump 
of  tall  eucalyptus  -  trees,  for 
Kietspruit  lay  just  beyond. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. — THE   RECLUSE. 


Within  a  few  miles  of  the 
spot  where  the  Tropic  of  Cap- 
ricorn intersects  the  30th  de- 
gree of  longitude  lies  a  flat 
valley  that  the  few  English- 
men who  have  seen  it  agree  in 
describing  as  incomparable  in 
its  perfect  beauty.  Within 
the  thirty  square  miles  that 
comprise  its  area  are  gathered 
all  those  essentials  which  com- 
bine to  realise  a  picture  of 
nature  so  extravagantly  rich 
in  varied  detail  that  no  painter 


dare  venture  to  present  as  an 
actualityits  picture,  f  or  themost 
generous  critic  would  be  bound 
to  suspect  that  imagination 
rather  than  fact  had  produced 
it.  All  that  is  most  pictur- 
esque and  graceful  in  South 
African  scenery  seems  to  have 
been  collected  between  those 
mountain  walls,  leaving  no 
room  for  aught  that  can  sug- 
gest the  prosaic  and  barren. 
No  name  has  yet  been  given  it 
by  the  natives;  and  even  the 
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map-makers  have  left  it  a 
blank,  as  if  to  acknowledge 
it  as  the  untrodden  neutral 
ground  between  the  territories 
of  the  rival  chiefs  Magatien 
and  Ramagoep. 

The  floor  of  the  valley  is  a 
plateau  many  hundred  feet 
above  the  mountain  -  ranges 
visible  from  its  northern  end, 
where  the  rocky  walls  open  out 
like  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes and  embrace  a  segment 
of  the  horizon  bathed  in  shim- 
mering sunshine  during  the 
hours  that  follow  noon,  and 
packed  in  masses  of  fleecy 
cloud  during  those  that  pre- 
cede it. 

About  the  centre  of  the 
valley  plain  stands  a  cluster  of 
beehive  huts  that  the  most 
casual  spectator  would  immedi- 
ately recognise  as  being  vastly 
superior  to  those  of  an  ordinary 
kraal.  Closer  inspection  would 
reveal  the  finished  touch  of  a 
white  man's  hand ;  for  though 
the  structures  are  of  ordinary 
native  work,  the  externals  show 
a  care  and  tidiness  unknown  in 
any  native  kraal.  The  centre 
hut  is  larger  than  the  others, 
and  possesses  two  features  that 
at  once  mark  its  European 
origin.  It  has  a  window  and 
door  of  regulation  shape  and 
construction.  Flower  -  beds, 
arranged  in  accurate  recti- 
linear lines  which  no  African 
native  has  ever  been  able  to 
plan,  surround  the  huts,  and  at 
varying  distances  are  numer- 
ous cultivated  plots,  all  dis- 
tinguished by  a  regularity  of 
shape  never  seen  in  Kafir  culti- 
vation ;  while  groves  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  peach  trees,  dis- 
posed in  not  too  rigid  geomet- 


rical order,  tone  by  their  rich 
dark  verdure  the  glaring  green 
of  the  intervening  grass.  A 
narrow  silver  band  of  river, 
unmarred  by  intrusive  rock  or 
sandy  patch,  meanders  smoothly 
between  edges  of  reed  and 
willow,  to  widen  into  a  grace- 
ful elliptical  lake,  dotted  with 
emerald  isles  of  waving  reeds. 
It  is  a  fair,  peaceful  scene  of 
subtropical  beauty  that  no 
man  can  look  on  without 
delight. 

Graham  Wilmot  looked 
down  on  it  from  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  that  formed  the 
eastern  wall,  and  after  feasting 
his  eyes  on  the  first  sign  of  a 
white  man's  presence  that  he 
had  seen  for  many  days,  he 
looked  around  for  a  path  by 
which  he  could  descend  to  the 
valley  five  hundred  feet  below. 
The  mountain  -  sides  were  very 
steep,  covered  with  bush  and 
scrubby  trees  unknown  to  him, 
and  cut  into  gullies  deep  and 
dangerous  -  looking.  He  was 
weak  and  exhausted,  and  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
had  toiled  long  and  laboriously 
through  tangled  bush  and  over 
rugged  rock.  His  coat  and 
shirt  were  in  streaming  rags, 
and  even  the  stout  riding- 
breeches  and  leather  gaiters 
showed  signs  of  stress ;  while 
his  hands  and  face,  and  much 
of  his  arms,  that  could  be  seen 
through  the  torn  coat  and 
shirt,  had  numerous  scratches 
on  which  the  blood  had  har- 
dened. 

He  walked  painfully  along 
the  ridge  till  he  found  an  ac- 
cessible spot,  and  began  to 
descend.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
had  entered  a  dense  thorn- 
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filled  gulley.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  before,  panting  and  in  the 
last  stage  of  collapse,  he 
emerged  on  to  the  plain.  The 
kraal  lay  about  two  miles 
away,  and  now  that  he  was  on 
level  ground  the  distance  ap- 
peared greater  than  when 
viewed  from  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  He  threw  himself  into 
a  bed  of  long  grass  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  thorn-tree  and 
let  nature  have  her  way. 

He  was  awakened  by  the 
baying  of  a  dog  and  a  sense  of 
having  been  struck  on  the  back 
with  something  heavy.  He 
turned  over  and  saw  two  huge 
boar-hounds  sniffing  and  paw- 
ing him.  A  voice  in  English 
was  calling  the  dogs  off,  and 
walking  towards  him  was  a 
tall  aesthetic-looking  man  in  a 
pyjama  suit  and  a  broad 
panama  hat.  He  stood  look- 
ing at  Wilmot  searchingly  for 
several  moments,  then,  in  a 
voice  that  betokened  refine- 
ment and  culture,  inquired — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Wilmot,  and  I 
have  been  lost  several  days. 
I  have  wandered  from  our 
waggon." 

"  You  look  ill.  Do  you  think 
you  could  walk  a  couple  of 
miles  ?  " 

"If  there's  rest  and  refresh- 
ment at  the  end  of  it." 

"There  will  be  that.  Make 
an  effort." 

Wilmot  stood  up,  but  the 
pain  at  the  lower  part  of  his 
back  prevented  an  erect  at- 
titude. He  was  bent  like  an 
aged  man. 

"I've  been  hurt  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse,"  he  explained. 

"Yes,  hurt  your  right  kidney ; 


I  can  see  that.  Walk  quietly, 
the  ground  isn't  bad  ;  but  don't 
talk."  He  gave  Wilmot  his 
arm,  and  helped  his  progress 
with  a  ready  tact  that  sug- 
gested experience. 

"  You're  a  doctor,"  Wilmot 
remarked,  when  after  they  had 
covered  a  few  hundred  yards 
the  stranger  suggested  a  rest, 
and  gave  advice  as  to  the  best 
attitude  for  reclining. 

"  I'm  a  little  of  most  things," 
he  said;  "but  don't  talk." 

By  slow  and  painful  stages 
they  reached  the  large  hut,  and 
Wilmot  was  led  to  a  couch 
covered  with  what  he  immedi- 
ately recognised  as  valuable 
karosses,  made  of  the  rarest 
skins.  The  circular  room  was 
about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  furnished  in  a  manner 
that  suggested  both  taste  and 
comfort.  The  material  em- 
ployed was  almost  exclusively 
of  native  product,  but  the 
manipulation  of  a  skilful  me- 
chanic, possessed  of  effective 
and  sufficient  tools,  was  ap- 
parent in  every  article,  from 
the  chairs  of  bamboo  to  the 
table  ingeniously  constructed 
of  pieces  of  pine  -  wood  that 
had  originally  formed  packing- 
cases.  There  was  not  a  crude 
or  unembellished  piece  of  wood- 
work in  sight :  time  and  loving 
labour  had  their  mark  on  every- 
thing. It  was  evidently  the 
home  of  a  man  who  had  spent 
many  hours  in  the  elaboration 
of  detail,  and  in  investing 
the  most  unpromising  material 
with  an  artistic  substantiality. 

Wilmot  absorbed  these  de- 
tails as  he  lay  upon  the  couch, 
while  his  host  was  busied  in 
the  adjacent  hut  that  served 
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as  kitchen  preparing  refresh- 
ment. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  had 
been  restored  to  ease  and  com- 
fort by  a  bath  and  food,  and, 
clad  in  a  pyjama  suit  provided 
by  his  host,  was  enjoying  a  pipe 
of  good  Transvaal  tobacco  and 
lounging  on  the  couch  in  com- 
pany of  a  pile  of  six  months' 
old  English  magazines,  while 
the  sound  of  hammering  from 
one  of  the  huts  proclaimed  that 
the  host  was  engaged  in  some 
mechanical  occupation.  He  had 
left  after  seeing  Wilmot  com- 
fortably disposed  on  the  couch, 
advising  him  to  sleep  away  the 
drowsy  afternoon  and  reserve 
the  story  he  had  to  tell  till  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

The  stranger  had  shown  a 
surprising  lack  of  curiosity  as 
to  his  guest  which  was  not 
reciprocated.  "Wilmot  had  not 
exhibited  quite  the  same  reti- 
cence about  his  host,  but  had 
put  several  questions  in  the 
form  of  comments  calculated 
to  provoke  an  illuming  answer  ; 
but  they  had  been  adroitly  and, 
as  Wilmot  felt,  purposely  par- 
ried. His  first  idea,  that  his 
host  might  be  a  missionary, 
was  dispelled  by  several  ex- 
pressions he  had  used,  which, 
without  being  profane,  were 
scarcely  compatible  with  the 
phraseology  of  a  professor  of 
religion.  But  the  most  striking 
negative  evidence  was  supplied 
by  the  absence  of  native  at- 
tendants. There  was  appar- 
ently but  one  Kafir  on  the 


homestead,  and  South  African 
tradition  always  associated  a 
Mission  station  with  a  staff  of 
"  converted  "  servants.  It  was 
equally  plain  that  this  was  not 
a  trading  station,  nor  was  its 
master  the  type  of  man  likely 
to  be  associated  with  trade. 
He  had  the  languid  air  and 
refined  and  accurate  speech  of 
the  scholar,  and  the  numerous 
books  that  occupied  the  shelves 
and  a  side-table  helped  out  the 
theory.  It  was  also  plain  that 
he  was  a  gentleman,  and  this 
deepened  the  mystery  and  ex- 
cited in  Wilmot  that  anxiety  to 
fathom  it  which  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
weakness  of  women.  He  noticed 
that  none  of  the  books  or  maga- 
zines he  examined  bore  any 
name,  but  that  in  several  in- 
stances a  title-page  was  miss- 
ing, as  if  torn  out  as  the  most 
effective  method  of  removing 
an  inscription. 

He  was  engaged  in  examin- 
ing one  such  mutilated  volume 
when  the  stranger  entered.  He 
put  it  down  hurriedly,  with  a 
sense  of  shame,  which  became 
painfully  acute  when  the  first 
remark  showed  that  his  motive 
had  been  perceived. 

"  My  name  is  a  very  common 
one, — Smith,  or,  as  the  Boers 
would  call  it,  Smit.  The  natives 
have  another  name  for  me. 
Do  you  understand  Zulu  ?  No  ? 
Then  I  will  interpret.  My  native 
name  is  Ihlakana  (Eeshlakana). 
It  means  a  man  who  can  see 
through  everything." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WITH     MY     GUN. — II. 


A  COLD,  damp,  and  windy 
night  in  January,  and  four  men 
travelling  in  the  North  Wall 
boat  from  Holyhead,  each,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
supremely  uncomfortable !  I 
myself  was  ravenously  hungry, 
— not  hungry  enough,  however, 
to  face  the  thick  atmosphere 
and  other  discomforts  of  the 
dining  saloon,  where  half  the 
people  feeding  seemed  to  be 
oppressed  by  sneezing  fits  or 
noisy  coughs.  Tertius,  most 
equable  of  mankind,  for  once 
in  a  way  was  pensive  and  mel- 
ancholy,— a  result,  I  fancy,  of 
internal  cravings  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  inquisitive  one 
who,  having  completed  a  tour 
of  the  ship,  including  among 
other  smelly  places  the  truly 
poisonous  engine-room,  was  now 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  rash- 
ness by  recurring  fits  of  mal- 
de-mer.  The  stolid  one,  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  the 
previous  year's  air-and-exercise 
member,  was  vainly  courting 
sleep — which  he  might  perhaps 
have  got  if  he  had  not  lacked 
the  pluck  to  venture  down- 
stairs— on  a  hard  and  slippery 
seat  where  he  was  alternately 
rolled  up  against  by  his  next- 
door  neighbour,  and  had  his 
toes  trampled  upon  by  one  or 
another  of  that  contingent  of 
seafarers  which  hopes  to  find  in 
perpetual  motion  a  safeguard 
against  sea-sickness.  Supremely 
uncomfortable  then,  I  repeat, 
our  party  which  had  once  and 
for  all  time  eschewed  the  idea 
of  a  shooting  hotel,  and  was 


now  wending  its  way  by  pain- 
ful stages  towards  a  rough 
shooting  which  it  had  rented  in 
Ireland, — a  poor  thing  doubt- 
less, but  temporarily  its  own. 
The  dogs,  a  mixed  trio,  as  they 
lay  whining  and  occasionally 
howling  on  damp  straw,  seemed 
to  be  in  no  degree  happier  than 
their  masters. 

"You  will  find  pretty  well 
any  sort  of  dog  useful."  So 
had  run  a  paragraph  in  our 
landlord's  letter,  and  as  no 
other  member  of  the  party  had 
risen  to  the  suggestion,  I  had 
done  the  best  I  could  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  My  pack  of 
three  I  have  described  as  a 
mixed  pack,  but  at  any  rate 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  the 
mongrel  about  it.  For  on  the 
score  of  looks  and  breeding, 
one  and  every  member  was 
good  after  his  or  her  kind. 
First  and  foremost  of  the  trio 
was  Master  Tartar,  now,  alas  ! 
Tartar  of  sainted  memory,  but 
then  in  the  full  bloom  of  his 
youth,  then  and  always  like 
old  Salvation  Yeo,  "  the  truest 
of  friends  and  the  most  terrible 
of  foes;  unchangeable  of  pur- 
pose, crafty  of  council,  and  swift 
of  execution."  I  can  remember 
— for  my  memory  has  lasted 
better  than  my  hair  or  teeth — 
that  somewhere  in  the  'Sixties 
the  late  Charles  Lever  wrote  a 
paper  in  'Maga'  under  the  title, 
"Always  be  ready  with  your 
Pistol."  If  Tartar  had  a  fault 
at  all,  a  venial  fault  if  I  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  and  I  were 
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condemned  to  live,  it  was  that 
on  occasions  be  was  over- 
anxious to  sample  his  neigh- 
bour's calves.  And  I  date  that 
slight  weakness  from  this  visit 
to  a  part  of  Ireland  where 
beggars,  tatterdemalions,  and 
rapscallions  formed  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population 
that  a  self-respecting,  not  to 
say  eminently  aristocratic,  dog 
was  well  advised  in  being 
always  ready  with  his  teeth. 

Briefly  speaking,  in  every 
department  wherein  a  fox  ter- 
rier is  expected  to  excel,  Master 
Tartar  shone  pre-eminent. 

Then  came  Fan,  the  Clumber, 
whose  good  looks  and  general 
amiability  of  disposition,  alas! 
I  soon  discovered  to  be  only 
matched  by  her  incompetence 
in  the  fields  of  sport,  and  a 
lamentable  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose. Poor  old,  stupid,  apa- 
thetic, sweet  -  tempered  Fan  ! 
I  can  only  hope  that  you  found 
your  proper  and  congenial 
vocation  in  life  when  I  left 
you  in  Ireland  to  become  a 
mother  of  Clumber  families 
and  the  companion  of  a 
human  baby's  perambulator. 
You  were  a  rare  good 
trencherwoman,  were  you  not, 
old  Fan?  But  why  was  it 
that  you  failed  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  Providence  has  en- 
dowed Clumber  spaniels  with 
large  mouths  and  strong  jaws 
not  merely  for  eating  and 
drinking  purposes,  but  also 
with  a  view  to  the  carrying 
of  birds  and  rabbits?  Heady 
enough  you  were,  Fan,  to  smell 
out  the  bones  buried  by  other 
dogs,  and  many  a  noisome 
delicacy  did  you  unearth  and 
duly  pouch  by  virtue  of  your 


olfactory  powers,  but  you  never 
seemed  to  feel — did  you,  old 
girl  ?  —  that  scenting  game, 
alive  or  dead,  is  a  raison  d'etre 
of  your  breed.  That  you  died, 
as  I  am  sure  you  lived,  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  I  can  well 
believe.  For  you  never  wil- 
fully, or  of  malice  prepense,  did 
a  naughty  or  ill-natured  thing 
in  the  whole  course  of  my 
experience  of  you.  But  there 
are,  alas !  sins  of  omission  as 
well  as  of  commission  even  in 
a  dog's  code  of  morality,  and 
some  of  your  sins  of  omission 
were,  considering  your  pedi- 
gree, from  a  sportsman's  point 
of  view  wellnigh  unpardonable. 
If  your  puppies  by  any  chance 
turned  out  to  be  as  good-look- 
ing as  their  mother,  Ireland  is 
the  richer  by  a  generation  of 
Clumbers  fit  for  any  show- 
yard  ;  but  if,  like  yourself,  they 
missed  their  vocation,  their 
licences  were  dear  at  the 
price. 

Third  on  the  list  was  Bijou, 
a  diminutive  Skye  terrier. 

"  Que  faites  vous,  monsieur, 
dans  cette  galere  ?  " 

Well,  I  will  honestly  confess 
that  I  hardly  know  in  what 
capacity  Bijou  was  invited  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  it  was  with 
the  idea  of  giving  a  Londoner's 
dog  a  change  of  air  and  scen- 
ery. My  recollection  is  that 
his  master — for  Bijou,  like  the 
axe  in  Elisha's  miracle,  was 
a  "  borrowed  "  article — recom- 
mended him  as  a  useful  all- 
round  sort  of  animal.  If  this 
was  so,  I  can  only  say  that  he 
elected  to  hide  under  a  bushel 
his  usefulness  and  all-round 
good  qualities  in  the  field  of 
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sport.  To  be  sure  he  hunted, 
presumably  for  rabbits,  with 
much  diligence  on  the  first 
day,  until,  as  evil  fate  would 
have  it,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  confronted  face  to  face 
by  one  of  those  formidable 
animals,  whereupon  he  turned 
tail,  and,  bolting  for  all  he  was 
worth,  took  refuge  under  the 
kitchen  -  table.  His  relations 
with  Tartar  were  those  of  one 
small  schoolboy  with  another. 
Starting  by  asking  each  other 
personal  questions,  they  went 
on  to  calling  each  other  bad 
names,  then  they  fought  till 
Bijou  said  he  had  had  enough, 
and  they  finally  wound  up  by 
becoming  fast  friends,  Tartar, 
of  course,  as  the  stronger 
character,  playing  Achilles  to 
Bijou's  Patroclus.  Not  worth 
his  passage-money,  then,  say 
you  of  Bijou?  Wrong,  my 
dear  sir ;  he  was  worth  it  three 
times  over.  Not  only  was  he 
a  source  of  endless  amusement 
to  the  inquisitive  one,  but  on 
not  one  single  day,  either  night 
or  morning,  did  he  fail  to 
assault  the  ankles  of  our  care- 
taker ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  if  ever  one  man  more 
than  another  did  deserve  to 
have  his  ankles  assaulted,  that 
was  the  ill-conditioned  knave 
and  grasping  curmudgeon, 
Stephen  Harper,  the  care- 
taker. Inasmuch  as  we  our- 
selves, though  sorely  tempted 
so  to  do,  could  not  very  well 
personally  attack  him,  Bijou 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  passage  -  money, 
board,  and  lodging,  and  some- 
thing to  spare,  by  his  general 
readiness  to  perform  this  office 
for  us.  Over  and  above  the 


usual  morning  and  evening 
editions,  what  might  be  called 
an  extra-special  assault,  which 
we  heard  but  did  not  witness, 
oocurred  under  the  following 
circumstances.  The  dining- 
room  in  our  mansion  was 
equipped  with  a  sort  of  lift- 
cupboard  arrangement,  com- 
municating with  the  kitchen. 
Ordinarily  this  worked  very 
well,  and  materially  lightened 
the  labours  of  Harper  who 
played  the  part — sulkily  and 
badly  in  each  capacity  —  of 
butler,  valet,  and  boot  -  boy. 
But  on  one  occasion  in  the 
course  of  dinner  when  invited 
to  go  downstairs  and  fetch  up 
the  sweets,  the  lift  struck  work 
and  refused  to  budge. 

"  If  one  of  you  gents,"  quoth 
Harper,  "don't  mind  giving 
her  a  shove  presently,  I'll  go 
down  and  see  if  the  ropes  has 
got  twisted.  She'll  move  all 
right  so  soon  as  she've  once 
started.  What  I  says  is  this, 
when  you  hears  me  holloa  up 
'  Right ! '  do  you  shove." 

"Right,"  and  the  inquisitive 
one,  ever  ready  for  action, 
shoved.  The  thing  descended 
slowly  and  then  seemed  to 
hesitate,  and  as  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  little  addi- 
tional ballast  might  accelerate 
matters,  I  caught  hold  of  the 
first  thing  handy,  which 
chanced  to  be  Bijou,  and  just 
had  time  to  chuck  him  into  an 
empty  compartment  when  the 
lift  went  down  with  a  run.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  little  fellow,  thus  rudely 
handled,  unjustly  incarcerated, 
and  nolens  volens  conveyed  to 
the  nether  regions,  was  likely 
to  arrive  there  in  a  happy  or 
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holy  frame  of  mind,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  awful  language 
employed  by  both  parties,  his 
meeting  with  his  bete  noire  at 
the  other  end  was  anything 
but  cordial.  There  were  sounds 
of  snappings  and  snarlings  on 
the  one  side;  on  the  other, 
hard  swearings  and  loud  pro- 
testings,  followed  by  hurlings 
of  pots  and  pans.  Nor  yet  was 
that  a  holy  or  happy  frame  of 
mind  wherein  the  two  parties 
severally  returned  to  our  floor, 
— Bijou  growling  like  a  small 
demon,  showing  his  teeth,  and 
requiring  to  be  spanked  at 
intervals  to  prevent  him  from 
waging  open  warfare;  and 
Harper,  with  one  eye  always 
on  the  dog,  muttering  male- 
dictions under  his  breath  as  he 
handed  round  our  plates. 

To  return,  however,  to  our 
journey.  The  sea  voyage  once 
over,  baths  and  food  at  a 
Dublin  hotel  restored  our 
equanimity ;  but  as  we  all 
slumbered  peacefully  in  the 
train,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
describe  the  country  through 
which  we  passed  on  our  journey 
to  the  north-west.  Nor  do  I 
propose  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  our  fortnight's 
sport,  as  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  one  day's  bag  varied  but 
slightly  from  that  of  another. 
That  our  total  head  of  game 
did  not  come  up  to  what  we 
had  been  led  to  expect  every 
one  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence of  taking  a  rough  shoot- 
ing will  readily  anticipate. 
Where  or  when,  indeed,  except 
in  childhood,  did  the  thing 
hoped  for  wholly  justify  ex- 
pectations? How  large  too 
often  the  bag  before  the  coverts 


are  shot,  and  how  disappoint- 
ingly small  after  the  event ! 
Many  years  ago,  among  sundry 
inducements  that  a  well-mean- 
ing yeoman  farmer  held  out  to 
tempt  me  to  come  and  have  a 
day  over  his  farm  was  this  in 
particular — 

"  My  turmits  is  being  clean 
ate  up  by  hares." 

I  went  accordingly,  and  after 
a  two  hours'  tramp  on  a  broil- 
ing September  day  one  of  us, 
the  farmer  for  choice,  had 
bagged  one  very  ancient 
"Frenchman,"  when  we  came 
across  a  labourer  who  was 
hoeing  turnips. 

"  When  did  you  see  that 
there  hare  o'  ourn  last,  Bill  ?  " 
inquired  the  farmer. 

"  Well,"  after  prolonged 
scratching  of  the  occiput,  a 
rustic's  familiar  method  of 
setting  his  brains  to  work, 
"  I'm  sartin  sure  as  it  were 
o'  a  Wednesday,  acos  I  knowed 
as  you  was  gone  to  market,  so 
as  you  couldn't  bring  out  your 
gun  to  shoot  'un,  but,  blame 
me  if  I  knows  whether  it  were 
three  weeks  or  a  fortnight  come 
next  Wednesday,  one  or  t'other 
it  were  though.  Girt  big  hare 
it  were  and  all,  dunno  as  I  ever 
saw  a  bigger." 

In  our  Irish  expedition,  how- 
ever, I  can  confidently  say  that 
neither  had  the  capabilities  of 
our  domain  been  misrepresented 
by  our  landlord,  nor  was  our 
comparative  failure  due  either 
to  lack  of  energy  or  to  bad 
shooting  on  our  own  part.  But 
in  the  first  place  the  weather 
— weather  of  a  type  that  the 
covert  -  shooter  in  England 
might  have  prayed  for — was 
the  very  worst  that  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  imagined  for  sport  of 
the  character  we  were  expect- 
ing. A  series  of  what  I  may 
call  niggling  frosts,  good  neither 
for  man  nor  beast,  drove  the 
snipe  off  the  bogs  to  unknown 
localities ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  weather 
severe  enough  to  bring  the 
woodcock  into  the  coverts. 
On  one  day  indeed  there  was 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  we 
were  told  —  truly,  I  think — 
after  the  event,  that  if  on  the 
following  morning  we  had 
driven  to  a  far-distant  covert, 
we  should  have  found  it  full  of 
woodcock.  But  unfortunately 
we  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  shoot  elsewhere  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  as  there  seemed 
to  be  every  prospect  of  a  fur- 
ther fall  of  snow,  a  council  of 
war  decided  against  foregoing 
our  engagement.  As  matters 
turned  out,  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  south  late  in  the  afternoon, 
a  rapid  thaw  set  in,  and  the 
relentless  drip  -  drip  in  the 
coverts  sent  every  woodcock 
back  to  the  mountains.  Then, 
needless  to  say,  followed  in  due 
course  another  change  of  wind, 
and  the  inevitable  niggling 
frost.  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
above  -  mentioned  covert  re- 
sulted in  our  getting  a  few 
head  of  ground  game,  and  the 
solitary  pheasant  fired  at  dur- 
ing our  stay.  I  put  the  bird 
up,  and  she  at  once  made  a 
bee-line  for  the  inquisitive  one's 
head,  to  be  finally  annexed  by 
the  stolid  one  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  covert.  The  second 
factor  of  our  want  of  success 
was  the  jealousy  of  our  land- 
lord's keepers. 

"  It's  natur',  ain't  it,  cook  ?  " 


quoth  the  genial  Mr  Weller, 
ci  propos  of  his  own  proposition 
to  kiss  the  pretty  housemaid 
by  deputy.  "  It's  natur',"  too, 
I  suppose,  that  every  zealous 
keeper  should  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  resent  the  circumstance 
of  a  portion  of  his  master's 
shooting  being  let  to  outsiders. 
Regarded  from  a  keeper's  point 
of  view,  a  shooting  tourist  is 
an  unduly  authorised  poacher, 
and  as  such,  when  active  inter- 
ference is  out  of  the  question, 
to  be  encountered  by  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  passive  resist- 
ance. As  it  happened,  we  in 
our  ignorance  and  innocence 
so  far  put  ourselves  into  the 
keepers'  power  as  to  intrust  to 
their  hands  the  engagement  of 
a  man  to  act  as  temporary 
keeper  for  ourselves.  Nor  was 
it  till  late  in  the  day  that  we 
made  the  discovery  that  our 
hireling,  ostensibly  anxious  to 
show  us  sport,  and  ready  on 
every  evening  to  map  out  a 
ten  miles'  tramp  for  the  next 
day,  was  in  reality  safeguard- 
ing his  patrons'  interests  by 
leading  us  far  afield  and  away 
from  the  house  coverts. 

Woodcock,  and  blue  hares  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  snipe  in 
the  bogs,  we  were  heartily  wel- 
come to,  if  we  could  find  and 
kill  them.  But  at  any  cost  we 
were  to  be  diverted,  among 
other  things,  from  playing  the 
mischief  with  the  hordes  of 
rabbits  that  swarmed  round 
our  temporary  habitation.  In- 
asmuch as  our  friends  the 
keepers  were  allowed  a  liberal 
percentage  on  the  sale  of  the 
rabbits  trapped  by  themselves 
in  this  particular  locality,  it 
was  natural  they  should  re- 
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gard  the  slaying  and  disposal 
of  each  bunny  by  outsiders  as 
so  much  good  money  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  I  can 
afford  to  smile  now  as  I  re- 
member how  gullible  we  were, 
and  how  easily  we  fell  into  the 
trap.  Our  landlord,  who  was 
away  in  England,  had  warned 
us  of  these  rabbits ;  but  our 
keeper  laughed  to  scorn  the 
idea  of  there  being  any  great 
head  of  rabbits,  and  for  some 
days  fairly  put  us  off  the  scent. 
Then  a  Sunday  stroll  through 
the  woods  convinced  the  in- 
quisitive one  and  myself  that 
there  really  were  tracks  and 
workings  of  a  considerable 
number,  and  we  hired  a  vaga- 
bond with  ferrets,  recom- 
mended, of  course,  by  our 
keeper,  and,  dispensing  with 
the  latter's  assistance,  left  the 
pair  at  home  for  two  whole 
days  to  ferret  and  stop  the 
burrows.  What  a  high  old 
time  the  pair  must  have  had 
of  it  in  those  two  days,  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  loaf- 
ing at  our  expense,  and  how 
thoroughly  they  must  have 
enjoyed  the  situation  !  And 
what  confiding  fools  were  we ! 

"  Bolted  many  rabbits  to- 
day, Mike?" 

"A  dozen,  p'raps.  There 
ain't  none  to  bolt,  as  I  tolled 
you ; "  and  a  dozen  or  there- 
abouts we  got  when  we  shot 
through  the  wood  afterwards. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  we  made  our 
move,  having  packed  up  our 
goods  and  finally  dismissed  our 
"perfidus  Achates,"  we  strolled 
out  with  our  guns  and  Master 
Tartar  through  one  of  several 
fields,  from  which  we  had 


hitherto  been  carefully  fended, 
and  had  such  sport  with  the 
bunnies  that  we  were  within 
an  ace  of  unpacking  again, 
prolonging  our  stay  for  a  few 
more  days,  and  shooting  by  the 
light  of  nature — i.e.,  without 
our  keeper's  attendance.  It  was 
almost  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
too,  that  grave  doubts  were 
aroused  in  our  minds  whether 
even  in  the  matter  of  the  bona 
fide  wild-game  shooting  we  had 
had  fair  play.  For  a  loquacious 
car-driver,  who,  by  virtue  of 
being  half-seas  over,  might  well 
have  told  the  truth  by  accident, 
informed  us  that  our  landlord's 
keepers,  taking  advantage  of 
their  master's  absence,  had 
done  their  best  to  "  skin  "  our 
mountain  in  the  week  immedi- 
ately preceding  our  arrival ; 
and  we  had  certainly  in  the 
course  of  our  walks  come  across 
a  good  many  comparatively 
fresh  cartridge-cases,  which  we 
had  charitably  ascribed  to  itin- 
erant poachers  in  pursuit  of 
blue  hares. 

That  under  a  combination  of 
untoward  circumstances,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  we  did 
even  moderately  well,  says 
something  for  our  energy.  The 
amount  of  hard  walking  that 
we  crammed  into  a  fortnight 
had  a  perceptible  effect  upon 
poor  Fan's  figure,  and  might 
have  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  our  late  air -and -exercise 
member.  Tartar's  perform- 
ances were  wholly  character- 
istic of  that  sagacious  and  far- 
sighted  animal.  No  amount  of 
hunting  seemed  to  tire  him, 
and  when  it  was  a  case  of 
working  on  dry  land  in  scrub, 
fern,  or  furze,  he  thoroughly 
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enjoyed  himself.  But  to  a  dog 
at  all  times  intolerant  of  mud 
and  mire,  an  Irish  bog  offered 
no  sort  of  attraction,  and  he 
would  either  saunter  a  mile 
round  to  meet  us  at  the  far 
end,  or,  if  we  seemed  to  have 
made  up  our  mind  for  a  pro- 
longed spell  of  bog-trotting,  he 
would  make  his  way  home 
across  country,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  "  slating  "  the  home  rabbits. 
In  spite  of  conditions  which, 
as  I  have  described  them,  were 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  I  for 
my  own  part  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  expedition,  as  giving 
ample  scope  for  studying  the 
habits  and  customs  of  a  race 
of  peasantry  of  whom  I  had 
till  then  no  cognisance.  As  a 
class  I  doubt  whether  they 
were  more  truthful  than  the 
Cretans ;  while  the  importunity 
of  the  acknowledged  beggars 
was  only  equalled  by  the  in- 
genuity wherewith  Mrs  Harper, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  amicus 
curice,  recommended  to  our 
patronage  a  whole  tribe  of 
hangers-on,  car -drivers,  petty 
shopkeepers,  and  others,  who 
seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
strangers  from  afar  had  trav- 
elled some  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  for  the  express 
purpose  of  paying  toll  to  the 
superior  intellect  of  the  native 
population.  Queen  or  princess- 
royal  at  the  least,  amid  a  crowd 
of  obsequious  and  highly  imi- 
tative courtiers,  moved  Ara- 
bella Harper,  wife,  helpmeet, 
but  by  no  means  weaker  half 
of  our  precious  caretaker.  Of 
considerable  bodily  presence, 
and  undoubtedly  strong  char- 
acter,— some  of  it  bad,  unfor- 


tunately,— the  buxom  Arabella 
passed  for  a  wise  woman  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  honesty, 
as  arguing  simplicity,  was  ac- 
counted a  vain  thing  to  save 
either  man  or  woman,  and  a 
truly  Boer -like  slimness  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
intellectual  virtue.  I  could 
not  wholly  dislike  a  personality 
who,  though  I  had  to  pay 
somewhat  dearly  for  the  same, 
furnished  me  with  a  good  deal 
of  amusement,  and  furthermore 
kept  me  continually  on  the  go 
as  I  struggled  to  cope  with  her 
resourceful  ingenuity ;  but  I 
wholly  mistrusted  her  inten- 
tions from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  short  chapter.  Her 
precise  nationality  it  was  be- 
yond my  power  to  decipher,  for 
although  she  evidenced  her  ver- 
satility by  occasionally  affect- 
ing the  Hibernian  brogue,  she 
neither  claimed  to  be  a  native 
of  those  parts,  nor  was,  I  be- 
lieve, either  Irish  born  or  Irish 
bred.  To  the  comfortable  pro- 
portions and  ruddy  visage  of 
the  well-fed  Devonian  she  added 
the  plausibility  of  a  Welsh- 
woman and  the  canniness  of  a 
Scot ;  and  now  and  again,  when 
she  forgot  to  be  Irish,  she  rang 
the  changes  on  the  dialect 
familiar  to  the  country  -  side 
north  of  the  Tweed.  As  to  her 
religion? — Well,  so  far  as  pro- 
fession goes,  there  was  plenty 
of  it  in  evidence. 

"  I'm  Prautestant  mysel'," 
she  informed  me  on  one  of  her 
Scottish  days ;  "  but  I'll  no  be 
saying  that  there  isn't  vera 
decent  folk  amang  the  Cauth- 
olics." 

Misliking  the  quality  which 
persists  in  coming  to  the  door, 
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and  having  a  deep-rooted  ob- 
jection to  cant  in  any  form,  I 
have  always  suspected  the  sin- 
cerity of  men  and  women  who 
make  a  habit  of  interlarding 
their  correspondence  with  ap- 
propriate texts,  or  of  writing 
"D.V."  at  the  end  of  every 
paragraph.  But  the  great 
Arabella  fairly  out  -  Heroded 
Herod  by  never  omitting  to 
add  a  quotation  from  Scripture 
to  the  date  of  her  letters,  and 
on  occasion  a  repetition  of  the 
same  below  her  signature. 

Whether  or  not  she  exacted 
a  commission  on   profits  from 
the    well  -  organised    gang    of 
what  I  may  call  her  retainers 
whom  she  recommended  to  our 
patronage,  is  a  matter  beyond 
my   ken;   but   the   persistency 
she   showed   when     acting     as 
friendly   advocate    to   the    op- 
pressed  native,    who   regarded 
us   as   so   many    sheep    to    be 
shorn,  tended  to  that  supposi- 
tion.    Having  had  some  previ- 
ous experience  of  the  way  in 
which  local    monopolists   levy 
toll  upon  unprotected  mankind, 
we  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  experienced  housewife,  laid 
in  from  Dublin  ample  stores  of 
every     conceivable    article    of 
grocery  likely  to  be  required; 
and  as  I  had  been  careful  on 
my  arrival  to  check  off  the  list 
in    Mrs    Harper's    presence, — 
much,  be  it  said,  to  her  evident 
dissatisfaction, — not  even  that 
ingenious  lady  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  assert  that   such   and 
such  a  thing  had  never  been  to 
the    fore.       As    we     had     no 
anxiety    to    pocket    what    we 
could    not     consume,     we    re- 
garded it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
detail   when   stores    calculated 
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to  last  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks  barely  sufficed — so,  at 
least,  the  legend  ran — for  a 
fortnight's  consumption.  But 
we  drew  the  line  somewhat 
sharply  at  entertaining  "sup- 
plementary estimates." 

"  And  if  there  was  any  leetle 
thing  ye'd  be  happening  to  re- 
quire, there's  by  the  help  of 
Prauvidence  a  pious  Prautest- 
ant,  Pathrick  Maloney,  that 
keeps  a  leetle  shaup,  mebbe  a 
half  mile  off.  And  ye'd  be 
doing  the  poor  boy  a  kindness 
if  ye'd  tell  me  to  get  things  ye'd 
be  requiring  from  Maloney. 
Ye'll  always  mind  that  he  that 
pro  vide  th  for " 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  if  we  do 
run  short  of  anything,  Mrs 
Harper,"  I  struck  in,  without 
allowing  her  to  finish  the 
quotation,  and  thought  no 
more  about  the  matter.  A 
week  later,  when  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  dinner,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
presently  Mrs  Harper  came  on 
tiptoe  into  the  room,  and 
whispering  into  my  ear,  "  It's 
just  the  poor  boy  Maloney,  and 
his  leetle  bill,"  she  deposited  a 
dirty,  thumb-marked  envelope 
by  the  side  of  my  plate.  "  He'll 
be  waiting  for  the  money,  will 
the  poor  boy,"  she  added. 

" Esq.,"  ran  the  direc- 
tion, and  the  envelope  when 
opened  proved  to  contain  an 
equally  dirty  scrap  of  paper. 

" Esq.,  in  debt  to  Mister 

Maloney :  £2,  13s.  6d." 

""What  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  this  ? "  I  exclaimed, 
considerably  taken  aback  by 
the  amount  of  the  "leetle 
bill." 

2p 
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"Ah,  it's  just  the  few  thrifles 
ye  said  ye'd  be  wanting  from 
the  poor  boy," — this  was  one 
way  of  putting  it ! — "  and  he'll 
be  waiting  for  his  money." 

"Well,  he'll  have  to  wait 
some  time,  then.  Take  this 
thing  back  to  him,  please,  and 
tell  him  to  make  out  a  proper 
account.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  pay  this." 

And  I  gave  her  back  the 
paper. 

"Would  you  be  wanting  a 
poor  boy  like  that  to  set  down 
the  things  you've  had  ?  "  in  an 
accent  of  mild  surprise. 

"Certainly,  Mrs  Harper,  if 
he  wants  to  be  paid." 

"Well,  I'll  ask  him  if 
he'll  do  it,"  and  she  tiptoed 
out  of  the  room,  to  reappear 
five  minutes  later  with  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that 
"  Misther  Maloney  said  he 
would  thry." 

"Thry"  the  pair  of  them 
did,  and  the  result  of  their 
combined  efforts  was  what 
Dominie  Sampson  would  have 
termed  "prodigious."  For  the 
first  item  in  the  account  was 

"  Thirty  -  six  dozen  eggs  : 
£1,  16s." 

I  began  to  reflect  and  to  cal- 
culate. Yes,  we  certainly  had 
had  eggs  for  breakfast  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  diem.  I  did 
not  happen  to  have  partaken 
of  the  delicacy  myself,  as  shiny 
eggs  of  uncertain  antiquity 
never  did  appeal  to  my  fancy. 
However,  the  stolid  one,  who, 
like  General  Cronje,  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  freshness  is  an 
entirely  desirable  quality  in 
the  case  of  eggs,  had  willingly 
profited  by  my  omission.  Still, 


after  all,  6x4  only  =  24.  What 
about  the  odd  three  hundred 
and  sixty  ? 

"But,  Mrs  Harper,"  I  pro- 
tested, "  we  are  not  cormorants 
or  ostriches !  We've  only  eaten 
two  dozen  eggs  at  the  outside, 
and  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
you  and  Harper  can  have  eaten 
three  hundred  and  sixty  in  one 
week ! " 

There  was  an  outbreak  of 
virtuous  indignation. 

"  And  it's  Harper  and  mysel' 
would  scorn  the  action !  We 
'ating  iggs  at  your  ixpinse ! 
And  it's  ourselves  that  is  starv- 
ing for  ye  down  below,  while 
ye  are  feasting  of  yourselves 
up  here ! " 

"All  right,  then.  If  you've 
not  eaten  them,  we'll  knock 
them  off,  and  Maloney  can  go 
and  hang  himself." 

Virtuous  indignation  having 
fallen  rather  flat,  the  lady  now 
brought  into  play  an  air  of 
superior  intelligence. 

"Come,  tell  me  now,"  she 
inquired  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
"and  what  will  a  young  gin- 
tleman  like  yourself  know  about 
the  cooking?  Think  of  the 
poodings  ye've  had,  and  the 
pastry,  and  suchlike.  Sure, 
and  it's  a  power  of  eggs  that'll 
go  in  cooking." 

"Be  blowed  about  the  pud- 
dings ! "  struck  in  the  inquisi- 
tive one,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation. 
"  We've  not  had  any  puddings 
to  speak  of.  We  have  eaten 
up  the  mince-pies  we  brought 
with  us,  and  you  made  a  thing 
you  called  an  apple-charlotte 
one  night,  which  was  burnt  so 
abominably  that  nobody  could 
eat  it.  I  don't  believe  that  a 
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single  egg  has  gone  in  pud- 
dings, so  there,  Mrs  Harper ! 
As  for  three  hundred  and  sixty 
eggs,  I  don't  believe  there  are 
hens  enough  in  Ireland  to  lay 
them.  Knock  off  thirty  dozen 
at  least,  old  fellow,  it  ought  to 
be  thirty-four  dozen  by  rights, 
and  tell  your  Misther  Maloney 
he  can  whistle  for  the  rest,  Mrs 
Harper." 

As  I  proceeded  to  alter  the 
item,  the  appeal  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  took  the  place  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  now  proved 
to  be  ineffective.  Holding  a 
corner  of  her  apron  to  one  eye, 
and  sniffling  at  intervals,  Mrs 
Harper  now  poured  forth  a 
long  disquisition  on  the  family 
history  of  the  "poor  boy," 
and  seemed  to  imply  that 
his  staunch  Protestantism  and 
praiseworthy  philoprogenitive- 
ness  entitled  him  to  charge  for 
as  many  "  iggs  "  as  he  thought 
fit. 

"  We'll  leave  it  at  six  dozen, 
then,  Mrs  Harper,"  I  said 
firmly,  when  she  concluded. 
"And  now,  what  does  this 
mean,  pray?  'Twelve  boxes 
of  wafers,  three  shillings'?" 

"It'll  just  be  wafers,"  she 
replied,  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  her  apron,  and 
affecting  to  regard  my  ignor- 
ance with  mild  surprise. 
"  But  what  are  wafers  ?  " 
"Sure  and  all,"  here  she 
laughed  out  loud,  "and  you'll 
be  asking  that,  when  there's 
not  a  day  passes  but  ye'll  be 
writing  your  letters.  Was 
there  ever  a  gintleman  yet 
that  wrote  a  letter,  and  didn't 
want  a  wafer?  " 

"Here's  one,"  replied  the  in- 
quisitive one.     "  I  never  used 


one  in  my  life,  Mrs  Harper, 
and  never  saw  one  used  either, 
so  there  !  But  where  are  these 
precious  wafers,  may  I  ask  ? 
We've  never  seen  them." 

"  And  haven't  I  got  them  all 
riddy  for  ye  in  the  leetle  cup- 
board down-stairs  ?  Will  ye 
wait  while  I  fetch  them  ? " 

"  Please  don't  trouble  your- 
self, Mrs  Harper,"  I  said 
politely.  "If  Mr  Maloney  is 
here,  he'd  better  take  them 
back  in  his  pocket." 

"  Faith  !  and  it's  hard  on  the 
poor  boy ! "  with  a  temporary 
reversion  to  the  whimper  and 
the  apron.  A  little  further 
investigation  of  the  items  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr 
Maloney,  whom  I  never  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  in  the 
flesh,  either  kept  in  stock  or 
had  collected  for  our  special 
edification  a  collection  of  obso- 
lete and  unsaleable  articles 
which  he,  or  it  may  have  been 
Mrs  Harper,  expected  us  to 
buy  at  his  or  her  own  prices. 

Having  knocked  down  the 
bill  to  a  sum  considerably  less 
than  the  original  odd  shillings, 
we  dismissed  Mrs  Harper  to 
break  the  news  and  make  her 
own  terms  with  him,  fixed  the 
future  supply  of  "iggs"  at 
half  a  dozen  per  diem,  and 
held  a  council  of  war  amongst 
ourselves.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Tertius,  in  virtue  of  seniority, 
equable  temperament,  and  the 
long  beard  which  imparted  to 
his  countenance  a  sort  of  apos- 
tolical dignity,  was  formally 
commissioned  to  administer  a 
rebuke  and  a  caution  to  Mrs 
Harper.  That  he  performed 
his  duty  kindly  I  have  no 
doubt ;  that  he  also  employed 
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a  fitting  amount  of  severity  we 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
lady  went  about  her  work  with 
a  generally  chastened  demean- 
our, and  in  all  respects  played 
the  part  of  the  injured  innocent. 
The  climax  came  when  on  a 
certain  day  I  had  changed  after 
shooting  rather  before  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  had  settled 
down  to  a  novel  in  the  smok- 
ing-room. A  gentle  knock  at 
the  door  was  followed  by  the 
advent  of  Mrs  Harper,  who, 
after  closing  the  door  behind 
her,  proceeded  to  tiptoe  into 
and  about  the  room,  snivelling 
audibly  at  intervals.  I  stood 
it  as  long  as  I  could,  but  then 
came  a  limit  to  my  patience. 

"  If  you  want  to  weep,  Mrs 
Harper,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  go  and  weep  somewhere 
else  ?  I  will  look  after  the  fire 
all  right," 

"And    indeed,    sorr,"    with 


much  flourishing  of  the  apron, 
"  'tis  not  what  you  be  saying 
that  I  be  minding  at  all,  at  all. 
But  when  the  long  gintleman 
with  the  beard,  as  calls  himself 
pious,  tells  me  in  my  old  age 
that  I'm  little  better  than  a 
thief,  sure  my  heart's  nigh  to 
breaking."  Sob,  sob,  sob. 

The  appearance  of  the  in- 
quisitive one  fortunately  re- 
lieved the  situation.  For  the 
buxom  Niobe  vanished  in- 
stanter,  and  sobbed  herself 
down  -  stairs,  while  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  sound- 
ness of  Tertius's  claims  to  be 
accounted  more  pious  than  his 
neighbours.  The  problem  was 
solved  when  we  remembered 
that  he  alone  of  our  party  had 
had  the  pluck  to  brave  the 
elements  on  a  wet  Sunday 
morning  and  stride  three  miles 
to  church  along  a  rough  and 
miry  road. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


DIPLOMACY     ON     THE     HOUSETOP  —  THE     TRIUMPH     OF     MB     ROOSEVELT 

INTERNATIONAL   BUSTBODIES — M.    WITTE's    CUNNING — HOW   PEACE   WAS 
RECEIVED    IN    RUSSIA    AND   JAPAN HAROLD    PARSONS. 


THE  drama  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  which  opened  with  all 
seriousness,  and  was  continued 
as  a  farce,  ended  in  a  comedy 
of  surprise.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  120  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
who  believed  that  they  held 
the  destiny  of  mankind  in  their 
hands,  foresaw  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. Yet,  after  a  good  deal 
of  bluff  on  either  side,  peace 
was  declared.  That  we  should 
have  had  the  whole  process  of 
demand,  refusal,  and  counter- 
demand  revealed  to  us  is  not 
creditable  to  our  new  method  of 
making  history.  It  would  have 
been  more  becoming  if  the  secret 
had  been  kept  until  the  papers 
of  MM.  Komura  and  Witte  were 
given  to  the  world  some  fifty 
years  hence.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  we  began  to  know 
the  true  and  detailed  history  of 
Waterloo  and  its  subsequent 
conference.  But  nowadays  we 
publish  our  archives  as  we 
make  them,  and  the  newer 
practice  should  not  commend 
itself  to  men  of  sense.  If  the 
world  has  every  right  to  know 
the  result  of  important  negotia- 
tions, the  arguments  by  which 
that  result  was  attained  concern 
only  the  plenipotentiaries  and 
their  masters ;  and  there  is 
something  ignoble  in  the  publi- 
cation of  such  inapposite  details 
as  the  "firm  attitude"  of  M. 
Witte,  the  sudden  moderation 
of  the  Japanese  envoys. 


And  there  is  yet  another 
objection  to  diplomacy  on  the 
housetop.  The  intrepid  poli- 
tician who  stands  on  the 
highest  house  and  shouts  the 
loudest  gets  the  credit.  The 
peace  concluded  between  Japan 
and  Russia  has  been  a  triumph 
for  Mr  Roosevelt.  To  him  the 
telegrams  of  congratulation 
were  addressed.  He  was  ac- 
claimed on  all  sides  as  the 
restorer  of  peace;  and  he 
stood,  so  to  say,  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world,  bowing 
acknowledgments  to  his  kind 
friends  in  front.  But  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  interfered.  The  interests 
of  America  were  not  imperilled. 
Kussia  and  Japan  are  two 
grown-up  nations,  which  may 
be  presumed  to  know  what 
they  want,  and  to  be  capable 
of  getting  it.  If  they  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  American 
soil,  which  seemed  to  them 
neutral  ground,  they  did  not 
invite  the  counsel  or  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr  Roosevelt.  The 
President,  however,  did  not 
wait  to  be  asked.  He  instantly 
took  the  negotiations  under  his 
wing.  When  the  plenipotenti- 
aries did  not  make  sufficient 
progress  he  assumed  the  air  of 
a  dissatisfied  schoolmaster,  who 
viewed  the  delinquencies  of  his 
pupils  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  And  when  it  appeared 
as  if  the  journey  to  Portsmouth, 
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N.H.,  had  been  made  in  vain, 
Mr  Roosevelt  took  it  upon 
himself  to  play  the  mediator. 
He  sent  his  suggestions  to  St 
Petersburg  and  to  Tokio.  He 
dictated  how  much  this  side 
should  grant,  how  much  that 
side  would  be  wise  to  accept, 
and  he  played  the  part  of 
Providence  with  equal  courage 
and  assurance.  Of  course,  he 
could  only  act  as  he  did  be- 
cause his  country  has  not  in- 
herited the  traditions  of  diplo- 
macy, because  his  indiscretion 
comes  from  another  and  a 
newer  world  than  ours.  But 
he  walks  boldly  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,  and  our  only 
wonder  is  that  Russia  and 
Japan  so  patiently  tolerated 
his  intrusion. 

There  are  certain  tempera- 
ments which  find  the  tempta- 
tion to  interfere  in  other 
people's  affairs  irresistible.  On 
either  side  the  Atlantic  we 
have  an  admirable  example  of 
the  International  Busybody. 
As  we  have  already  pointed 
out  in  these  pages,  William  II. 
is  well  matched  by  Theodore 
I.,  and  both  were  elected  to 
the  proud  positions  which  they 
hold  by  the  same  method.  He 
who  would  aspire  to  control 
the  universe  must  first  of  all 
become  notorious.  His  name 
must  be  known,  in  capitals,  to 
every  man  in  every  land  in 
Christendom.  And  this  gen- 
eral fame  can  only  be  won 
by  persistently  doing  some- 
thing else.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  aspiring  providence  to 
be  a  wise  ruler — that  would 
merely  claim  for  him  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  annals  of 
his  country,  and  an  honourable 


mention  on  the  golden  scroll 
of  history.  No ;  if  he  is  to  be 
notorious,  he  must  do  some- 
thing else.  And  for  this  art 
of  doing  something  else  we 
know  not  to  whom  the  palm 
should  be  given.  William  II. 
is  an  Emperor  who  preaches, 
writes  poetry,  and  practises  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
Theodore  I.  is  a  President  who 
writes,  lectures,  fights,  and  de- 
scends in  submarines.  Both 
are  well-advertised  sportsmen, 
who  have  been  photographed 
in  the  act  of  killing  big  game, 
and  in  the  strangest  disguises. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they 
are  perfectly  well  equipped  for 
the  mismanagement  of  other 
people's  business,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  hold  themselves  ready 
to  interfere  in  delicate  affairs, 
which  do  not  concern  them, 
until  the  end  of  time.  At 
present  Theodore  I.  leads  by  a 
short  head.  No  sooner  did 
Norway,  after  a  long  period  of 
irreconcilable  agitation,  come 
to  loggerheads  with  Sweden, 
than  the  newspapers  with  one 
accord  began  to  suggest  that 
the  proper  arbitrator  was  to 
be  found  at  Oyster  Bay,  and 
the  wiseacre  of  Oyster  Bay,  re- 
solved not  to  disappoint  the 
world,  has  requested  "a  full 
telegraphic  statement  of  the 
situation."  His  supremacy, 
then,  is  easily  explained.  It  is 
the  editors  and  photographers 
of  the  world  who  nominate 
the  world's  governors  and  arbi- 
trators. And  Theodore  I.  is 
for  the  moment  superior  to 
William  II.,  because  there  are 
more  editors  and  more  photo- 
graphers in  America  than  in 
the  German  Empire. 
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Now,  the  danger  of  these 
international  busybodies  is 
that,  like  the  journalists  who 
create  them,  they  are  without 
responsibility.  Mr  Roosevelt, 
for  his  own  glory,  wanted 
nothing  but  peace,  peace  bad 
or  good,  peace  at  any  price. 
When  the  terms  were  signed 
at  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  his  glory 
was  complete.  It  matters  not 
a  jot  to  him  whether  his  indis- 
creet energy  has  been  success- 
ful or  not.  The  splendid  ad- 
vertisement which  the  120 
gentlemen  of  the  press  and 
the  unnumbered  photographers 
have  given  him  can  never  be 
taken  away.  Suppose  the 
hasty  terms  of  peace  compel 
in  the  future  a  yet  more 
bloody  war,  he  cannot  be  im- 
peached. Call  not  a  man 
happy  until  he  is  dead,  said 
the  ancient  king.  Call  not  a 
peace  righteous  until  the  years 
have  proved  it  permanent,  is  a 
sound  maxim  of  politics.  And 
Mr  Roosevelt's  admirers  would 
have  been  wiser  had  they  with- 
held their  adulation  for  twenty 
years.  But  journalists  have 
short  memories  and  photo- 
graphic plates  soon  fade,  so 
that  Theodore  I.  and  all  his 
works  may  be  forgotten  before 
Russia  and  Japan  are  at  war 
again.  Nevertheless,  should 
the  peace  be  broken  the  re- 
sponsibility will  be  partly  his, 
and  it  will  be  only  the  pass- 
ing supremacy  of  other  busy- 
bodies  that  will  absolve  him 
from  blame. 

The  test  of  the  peace  is  its 
durability.  Will  it  furnish 
Russia  and  Japan  a  sure  basis 
of  a  prosperous,  well-ordered 
life?  Does  it  protect  Man- 


churia from  Muscovite  aggres- 
sion and  render  impossible  the 
encroachments  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years 
in  defiance  of  treaties  and  obli- 
gations ?  We  fear  it  does  not. 
The  question  of  an  indemnity, 
which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  exact,  may  be  passed  over. 
But  another  battle  would  have 
sent  the  Russians  back  from 
Harbin  and  rendered  the  future 
of  China  secure.  As  things 
are,  Russia  will  still  be  su- 
preme in  North  Manchuria,  in 
spite  of  her  engagements,  and 
should  she  penetrate  in  a  south- 
erly direction  another  war  will 
be  hard  to  avoid.  However, 
these  considerations  are  as 
nothing  to  those  whose  delight 
it  is  to  make  peace  for  others. 
As  they  recognise  no  responsi- 
bility, it  matters  not  to  them 
what  is  the  result  of  their  in- 
terference. Were  they  making 
peace  for  themselves,  they 
would  see  to  it  that  the  peace 
was  just  and  permanent.  Mak- 
ing peace  for  others,  they  care 
not  what  are  its  provisions.  Any 
peace  is  better  than  none  in 
their  interested  eyes,  and  their 
own  reputation  cast  into  the 
scale  makes  the  future  of  na- 
tions kick  the  beam. 

The  motive  of  Japan  is  still 
a  mystery.  We  can  but  hope 
that  the  Mikado  did  not  con- 
clude a  hurried  truce  to  flatter 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Western 
nations.  Those  who  praise  the 
clemency  of  Tokio,  which  made 
concessions  rather  than  shed 
another  drop  of  blood,  merely 
confuse  the  argument.  If  it 
be  the  purpose  of  monarchs  to 
avoid  the  shedding  of  blood  at 
all  costs,  then  the  Mikado 
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would  have  acted  yet  more 
gloriously  if  he  had  permitted 
the  last  aggression  of  the 
Russians  without  a  protest,  if 
he  had  let  them  keep  Port 
Arthur,  and  gratified  their 
ambition  by  giving  them  Corea 
as  well.  In  the  eyes  of  neutral 
peoples,  as  we  have  said, 
any  peace  may  seem  good 
enough  for  the  combatants ; 
but  for  Japan,  who  had  the 
conqueror's  right  to  dictate 
terms,  a  guarantee  of  future 
tranquillity  was  imperative, 
and  if  she  has  not  this  guar- 
antee she  has  squandered  the 
lives  of  her  soldiers  in  vain. 
There  is  no  argument  against 
an  immature  peace  that  may 
not  be  urged  with  equal  force 
against  the  whole  practice  of 
war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Japan  did  not  yield  to  a  hasty 
humanitarianism,  or  to  the 
desire  of  winning  the  good 
opinion  of  an  idle  world. 

The  conduct  of  the  Russians 
and  Japanese  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  was  character- 
istic. Baron  Komura  and  his 
colleagues  performed  an  un- 
pleasant task  with  the  reticent 
dignity  we  expected  of  them, 
and  never  once  did  they  con- 
cede a  point  to  the  curiosity 
and  exuberance  of  the  Press. 
M.  Witte,  a  comedian  to  the 
end,  played  his  part  with  a 
boisterous  satisfaction.  He  was 
so  mightily  pleased  with  what 
he  thought  he  had  done,  that 
he  took  the  whole  credit  of  the 
peace  to  himself,  and  with  a 
rude  hand  plucked  a  leaf  or 
two  from  the  laurel  wreath 
which  encircled  the  unique 
brow  of  Mr  Roosevelt.  Never 
was  diplomatist  more  recklessly 


expansive.  He  chattered,  he 
blustered,  and  in  one  outburst 
of  congratulation  he  flattered 
himself  and  all  America.  Hav- 
ing divulged  the  secrets  of  the 
conference  day  by  day  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Press,  he 
apologised  to  them  for  his  too 
obstinate  silence.  "  I  fear," 
says  he,  in  words  which  deserve 
to  be  recorded,  "that  from 
stress  of  work  or  indisposition 
I  may  at  times,  perhaps,  have 
spoken  to  you  less  freely,  less 
attentively,  less  often  than  you 
and  I  would  have  liked."  The 
assumption  of  humility  is  ex- 
cellent. How  admirable  is  the 
coupling  of  "you  and  I,"  the 
120  reporters  and  the  great 
diplomatist !  How  generous 
is  the  declaration  that  he 
would  (if  possible)  have  talked 
more,  and  shown  himself  more 
"  attentive  "  to  the  interests  of 
the  Press,  had  health  and  time 
allowed  !  But  let  us  remember 
that  he  was  speaking  as  a 
journalist  to  journalists,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  when  he  returns 
home  he  will  instantly  do  his 
best  to  remove  the  censure,  and 
will  show  in  what  a  genial 
spirit  an  autocratic  Russian 
can  accept  the  advances  of 
garrulous  newspapers. 

But  M.  Witte's  masterpiece 
is  his  exultant  appraisement  of 
his  own  action.  Above  all  he 
prides  himself  upon  his  cun- 
ning. "Fortunately,"  says  he, 
"I  succeeded  in  holding  out  to 
the  end.  The  Japanese  could 
not  read  in  my  face  what  was 
passing  in  my  heart.  From 
the  outset  I  assumed  such  an 
indifferent  tone  that  it  event- 
ually carried  conviction.  When 
the  Japanese  presented  their 
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written  conditions  I  laid  the 
latter  aside  without  looking  at 
them  and  spoke  of  something 
else.  On  leaving  the  room  I 
intentionally  forgot  the  condi- 
tions lying  on  the  table.  When 
one  of  the  Japanese  plenipoten- 
tiaries drew  my  attention  to 
this,  asking  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
take  away  secret  documents 
which  some  one  might  read,  I 
put  the  papers  carelessly  into 
my  pocket.  It  was  thus  to  the 
last  minute  of  the  negotia- 
tions." Was  it  really?  Isn't 
he  artful,  this  M.  Witte  ?  How 
well  he  deceived  the  simple 
Japanese !  That  is  the  con- 
clusion which  he  would  draw 
from  his  own  exploits.  We 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we 
draw  another.  In  our  opinion, 
his  antics  would  better  befit  a 
vestry  meeting  than  an  inter- 
national conference.  And  if 
the  Japanese  could  not  read 
what  was  passing  in  his  heart 
was  he  able  to  read  the  face  of 
Baron  Komura  ?  Assuredly 
not,  since  the  last  terms  of 
Japan  came  as  a  surprise  not 
merely  to  M.  Witte  but  to  the 
whole  world. 

Moreover,  the  diplomacy  of 
cunning  has  been  out  of  fashion 
for  a  century,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  M.  Witte's  careful 
assumption  of  a  part  did  little 
service  to  his  country's  cause. 
If  M.  Witte  had  ever  read  the 
wise  words  of  Talleyrand,  a 
diplomatist  who,  in  his  day, 
was  also  considered  skilful  and 
adroit,  he  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  boasted  so  glibly  of  his 
assumed  indifference  and  his 
pompous  disregard  of  secret 
documents.  "  The  rarest  quali- 
ties," said  Talleyrand  in  a 


wise  passage,  which  may  well 
be  set  by  the  side  of  M. 
Witte's  rodomontade,  "might 
not  suffice,  if  they  did  not 
find  in  sincerity  a  guarantee 
which  they  almost  always  re- 
quire. I  must  not  omit  to 
notice  this  fact,  in  order  to 
destroy  a  prejudice  into  which 
people  are  very  apt  to  fall. 
No  !  diplomacy  is  not  a  science 
of  craft  and  duplicity.  If 
sincerity  be  anywhere  requisite, 
it  is  especially  so  in  political 
transactions ;  for  it  is  that 
which  makes  them  solid  and 
durable.  It  has  pleased  people 
to  confound  reserve  with  cun- 
ning. Sincerity  never  author- 
ises cunning,  but  it  admits  of 
reserve;  and  reserve  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  increases 
confidence."  This  weighty  pro- 
nouncement easily  demolishes 
M.  Witte's  pretensions,  which, 
for  the  rest,  never  had  a  very 
solid  basis.  M.  Witte  did  no 
more  than  express  his  master's 
opinion,  and  accept  in  the 
last  instance  the  terms  which 
Japan  chose  to  offer  him.  In 
brief,  his  single  triumph  was 
won  in  the  management  of  the 
Press,  and  we  can  almost  find 
it  in  our  heart  to  be  sorry  for 
him.  He  is  returning  to  a 
country  which  does  not  place 
the  reporter  upon  an  eminence 
of  glory,  and  we  cannot  but  be 
afraid  that  he  will  find  his 
occupation  gone. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  was 
variously  received  in  Russia 
and  Japan.  Russia,  of  course, 
placed  the  worst  construction 
upon  Japan's  magnanimity, 
declared  that  her  armies  were 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  victory, 
and  that  her  Empire  in  the 
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East  was,  as  ever,  great  and 
invincible.  To  Japan  the  peace 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  de- 
mocracy, stubborn  and  even 
violent ;  and  henceforth  the 
Mikado  must  learn  the  sad 
lesson  that,  as  victories  cannot 
be  won  without  the  aid  of  the 
people,  so  the  people  will  claim 
the  right  after  a  war  of  ex- 
pressing its  opinion  in  its  own 
fashion.  For  the  first  time  the 
Japanese  mob  lost  its  self- 
control,  and  its  anger  is  easily 
intelligible.  It  had  sacrificed 
much,  and  it  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  more,  but  it  fiercely 
resented  a  peace  in  whose 
terms  it  thought  it  detected 
the  weakness  of  amiability. 

The  death  of  Harold  Parsons, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight, 
has  brought  to  an  end  a  career 
which  was  as  courageous  as  it 
was  diversified.  Few  men  of 
his  generation  combined  in  so 
high  a  degree  the  faculties  of 
thought  and  of  action,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth 
that  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  years  he  lived  many  lives. 
A  scholar,  a  writer,  a  pioneer, 
a  politician,  a  soldier,  and  an 
administrator — these  are  some 
of  the  parts  which  he  played, 
and  he  got  the  most  out  of 
each  rdle  as  he  assumed  it. 
Born  and  educated  in  Aus- 
tralia, he  won  a  scholarship  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  but 
this  was  the  single  concession 
which  he  made  to  the  formal- 
ities of  English  life,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  taken  his  degree 
than  he  looked  beyond  the 
common  avenues  of  advance- 
ment. A  fortunate  accident 
gave  him  his  first  experience. 
He  sent  a  political  article  to 


Mr  W.  E.  Henley,  then  the 
editor  of  '  The  National 
Observer.'  The  article,  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  was 
printed  at  once,  and  for  some 
years  Harold  Parsons  followed 
the  craft  of  leader-writer  with 
confidence  and  success.  Despite 
his  natural  activity,  he  was  a 
born  writer.  He  had  a  sense 
of  words,  admirable  and  innate. 
He  underwent  no  troublesome 
apprenticeship ;  he  did  not 
waste  time  in  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  expression.  Youth- 
ful in  sentiment,  exuberant  in 
courage,  as  his  earliest  articles 
were,  they  were  absolutely 
mature  in  style.  Balanced, 
alert,  and  secure,  they  might 
have  been  written  by  a  man 
of  forty,  who  had  not  lost 
the  memory  of  his  boyhood. 
Moreover,  though  he  would 
not  have  allowed  it  himself, 
he  had  a  natural  love  of 
systems  and  principles.  He 
was  a  Tory  of  the  Disraelian 
type,  and  he  thought  that  the 
party  should  find  its  best 
friends  among  the  working- 
classes.  He  had  no  faith  in 
the  Whig,  "a  constitutional 
disbeliever  in  government," 
and  he  detested  the  new 
Radicalism,  "  an  intellectual 
Celtishness,"  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  "a  liking  for 
disorder."  So  week  after  week 
he  attacked  the  views  of  "  the 
mid- Victorian  mill-owner  "  and 
all  the  shibboleths  of  Cobden- 
ism,  with  an  energy  and  insight 
into  affairs  which  were  fifteen 
years  before  their  time.  At 
last  the  Manchester  school  is 
generally  discredited,  but  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  some 
of  the  stoutest  and  earliest 
blows  aimed  at  its  amazing 
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supremacy  were  struck  by 
Harold  Parsons.  Nor  did  his 
interest  begin  and  end  in 
politics.  He  was  near  enough 
to  Oxford  not  to  have  lost  his 
sense  of  scholarship  and  of 
literature;  and  one  article,  to 
give  but  a  single  instance,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  trace 
the  origins  of  '  Vathek,'  won  the 
approval  of  so  fine  an  expert  in 
all  that  concerned  Beckford  and 
his  work  as  Stephane  Mallarme. 
And  then  he  suddenly  turned 
his  back  upon  writing  and 
went  off  to  Australia.  He 
arrived  there  when  all  men 
were  rushing  to  find  gold 
in  the  West,  and  he  went 
off  with  the  rest  to  try  his 
luck.  At  the  outset  he  knew 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and, 
being  without  resources,  he 
was  forced  to  do  what  work 
he  could.  He  attempted  jour- 
nalism, but  his  style  was  not 
highly  -  coloured  enough  for 
Australians,  and  he  was 
refused  a  berth  upon  an  up- 
country  paper.  Then  he  pro- 
posed to  teach,  but  his  Oxford 
degree  carried  no  weight,  and 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  his 
scholarship.  In  the  end  he 
got  a  job  as  a  carter,  and 
arrived  at  the  mines  with  sand- 
blight  in  his  eyes,  but  not  a 
whit  disheartened.  Then  by  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  the  luck 
changed :  he  found  gold,  and 
came  back  to  London  rich  and 
triumphant.  But  he  was  as 
yet  merely  on  the  threshold 
of  romance,  and  he  returned 
to  his  land  of  Ophir  to  be  the 
first  mayor  of  a  mining  town, 
and  to  appreciate  the  humours 
of  the  roughest  life  on  earth. 
He  used  to  boast,  with  an 
amiable  satisfaction,  that  he 


had  laid  out  the  town,  designed 
its  streets  and  squares,  and 
watched  over  the  growth  of  its 
public  buildings.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  the  office  of 
mayor.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  West 
Australia,  and  thus  gained  a 
valuable  experience  of  colonial 
politics.  He  was  the  founder 
and  the  first  Vice  -  President 
of  the  Kalgoorlie  Chamber  of 
Mines.  And  then,  by  not  the 
least  happy  chance  of  his 
career,  he  suffered  a  sudden 
reverse.  Had  his  prosperity 
continued  he  would  have  known 
the  monotony  of  success,  which 
he  so  bitterly  deplored  in  the 
"  mid  -  Victorian  mill  -  owner," 
and  thus  it  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  his  wealth  van- 
ished as  quickly  as  it  came. 
How  it  happened  need  not  here 
be  said,  but  he  left  a  piece  of 
wool  in  every  thicket,  and  he 
came  out  of  West  Australia 
stripped  and  shorn. 

However,  he  was  not  at  a 
loss.  His  pen  was  still  left 
him,  and  the  years  had  added 
to  his  experience  without  im- 
pairing his  scholarship.  He 
once  more  devoted  himself  to 
letters ;  he  contributed  excel- 
lent articles  to  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine ;  and  he  collected 
the  material  of  a  book,  which 
we  still  hope  may  be  published. 
He  set  out  to  prove,  first,  that 
England  had  never  renounced 
the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  kings  of 
England  had  always  held  a 
natural  sovereignty  over  their 
colonies.  He  was  tireless  in 
amassing  evidence,  and  always 
sanguine  that  he  would  estab- 
lish his  argument.  At  one 
moment  he  examined  unnum- 
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bered  books  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  show  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  described  in 
dedications  as  Queen  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  all  these  pursuits 
his  ingenuity  equalled  his 
energy.  But  he  could  not 
long  endure  the  tranquillity 
of  London,  and  when  war 
was  declared  against  the 
South  African  Republics  he 
was  given  a  commission  in 
the  East  Kent  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry, fought  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  was  wounded  at 
Tweefontein,  being  the  last 
officer  to  succumb  to  De  Wet's 
attack.  Some  two  years  ago 
he  obtained  an  appointment 
under  the  Colonial  Office  in 
West  Africa,  and  it  was  at 
Lagos  that  death  overtook 
him,  still  hopefully  confident 
of  the  future. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  career 
thus  unhappily  cut  short,  a 
career  memorable  in  the  in- 
action of  our  modern  life, 
with  which,  in  truth,  Harold 
Parsons  was  never  closely  in 
touch.  He  was  a  true  pioneer, 
who  might  have  founded  an 
empire  oversea,  and  have  been 
the  historian  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. Above  all,  he  had  a 
talent  which  could  be  turned 
to  any  account.  He  never 
forgot  the  humanities,  which 
he  had  learned  at  Oxford,  but 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
world  could  not  have  slackened 
his  energies  or  made  him  less 
fit  to  face  the  common  hard- 
ships, and  his  success  is  an  ex- 
cellent argument  in  favour  of 
classical  studies.  He  excelled 
above  all  in  pure  scholarship, 
and  Greek  literature  was  so 
very  real  to  him  that  he  believed 


he  would  some  day  make 
another  fortune  by  following 
the  advice  of  "the  father  of 
lies."  And  as  he  could  adapt 
his  talent  to  all  enterprises,  as 
his  zest  for  life  was  unquench- 
able, he  always  liked  his  last 
exploit  best.  Nor  did  he  ever 
tire  of  experiment.  Wherever 
he  was,  and  whatever  doing, 
he  still  thought  of  the  tasks  he 
had  to  perform,  of  the  improve- 
ments which  he  might  intro- 
duce into  Africa  or  elsewhere. 
The  last  time  he  was  in  England 
he  declared  that  the  planting 
of  couch-grass  would  mitigate 
the  aridity  of  the  desert,  and  he 
expected  the  growing  of  cotton 
to  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  our 
West  African  colonies.  And, 
while  he  was  always  in  favour 
of  a  stern  system  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  full  sympathy 
with  the  native  races,  whose 
sound  qualities  he  respected, 
and  whose  magic  he  feared. 
His  keen  interest  in  all  that 
befell  him,  his  unfailing  sense 
of  drama,  made  him  an  admir- 
able raconteur,  and  from  each 
of  his  adventures  he  brought 
back  an  admirable  stock  of 
traveller's  tales.  He  died  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  career,  which, 
after  his  wont,  he  preferred  to 
any  of  those  that  had  gone  be- 
fore, and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
done  his  country  excellent  ser- 
vice. He  had  known  poverty 
and  riches,  early  success  and 
bitter  failure ;  but  he  never 
lost  confidence  in  himself,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  creditable  to 
the  university  which  gave  him 
his  education  that  he  retained 
unto  the  end  the  lively  qualities 
of  an  Oxford  undergraduate. 
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ONE  wet  morning  in  the 
July  of  this  year  a  man  stood 
waist-deep  in  a  Norwegian 
river,  holding  on  to  a  very 
heavy  salmon,  which  sullenly 
rolled  and  plunged  some  sixty 
yards  below  him :  he  was  hot 
and  wet  and  somewhat  breath- 
less. By  his  side  stood  an- 
other man,  cooler,  because 
much  wetter  than  his  master, 
for  he  had  been  in  far  over  his 
high  wading  breeches,  and  all 
the  space  in  those  garments 
which  was  not  occupied  by  his 
substantial  body  was  filled 
with  water.  The  gaffer  was, 
as  usual,  calm  and  collected, 
and  hopeful  if  not  confident ; 
while  his  companion's  mind 
was  filled  with  forebodings 
and  anticipations  of  evils  to 
come.  The  pair  stood  well  out 
in  a  strong  stream :  they  had 
just  arrived,  after  a  very  hur- 
ried journey,  at  the  end  of  a 
gravelly  spit,  beyond  which  it 
was  impossible  to  go  without 
the  help  of  a  boat.  After  a 
few  moments'  consideration 
the  gaffer  got  ashore,  and  then 
made  the  best  of  an  uncomfort- 
able way  across  a  deep  side- 
stream,  through  which  he 
almost  had  to  swim,  in  search 
of  the  boat,  and  the  other  was 
left  to  his  own  devices. 

But  to  recapitulate,  a  good 
many  years  ago  the  writer  of 
this  paper  was  fortunate  enough 
to  lull  a  40 -Ib.  salmon,  with 
fly,  in  a  Scottish  river.  Then, 
long  after,  the  Fates  put  almost 
into  his  very  hands  a  much 


greater  gift,  and  when  the 
eager  hands  were  just  closing 
on  it  they  ruthlessly  snatched 
it  away.  This  second  fish  had 
taken  its  temporary  owner  a 
mile  down  a  Norway  river :  its 
strength  was  all  but  exhausted  : 
it  could  be  seen,  was  seen,  for 
minutes  at  a  time  in  the  clear 
green  water — its  fins,  its  mark- 
ings, the  cast  leading  to  its 
mouth,  perfectly  plain  and 
distinct.  But,  when  all 
danger  seemed  over,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  to 
gently  tow  the  huge  hulk 
into  an  ideal  landing  -  place, 
the  worn  tackle  parted,  and 
a  great  prize  was  lost  for  ever. 
It  may  be  that  the  fisherman's 
rejoicings  at  the  first  capture 
were  too  loud  and  immodest, 
that  he  took  too  much  credit 
to  himself  for  what  he  had 
accomplished,  and  therefore  he 
was  punished ;  and  if  this  was 
the  case  it  is  permissible  per- 
haps to  suggest  that  the  cruel 
chastening  which  he  received 
on  this  second  occasion  was 
borne  with  a  fitting  amount 
of  meekness,  more  in  utter 
dejection  and  grief  than  with 
furious  denunciation,  because 
two  short  years  later  the 
memory  of  the  lost  salmon 
became  bearable,  and  a  new 
joy  took  the  place  of  the  old 
deep  sorrow. 

The  July  of  1905  saw  for  the 
third  time  a  small  party  take 
up  its  abode  in  a  pretty  lodge 
on  a  Norway  river.  Our  ar- 
rival there  had  now  no  strange- 
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ness  about  it :   it  seemed  like 
coming  home.     We  met  on  the 
pier  our  three  gaffers,  and  saw 
many  other  friendly  faces.  Only 
the  river  seemed  inhospitable, 
rushing   seawards   in   a  green 
flood  such  as  we  had  never  seen 
before.     The    snowfall    in   the 
winter   and   early  spring   had 
been    very    heavy,    and    June 
very  hot ;    so   a    long  -  lasting 
spate,   which  was  a  record  for 
ten  years,  and   perhaps  much 
longer,    was   the  result.     This 
flood   did   us    harm,    not    only 
because  of   its  bulk  of  water, 
which  made   many  pools   use- 
less,  but    also    from    what  it 
brought   down    in   more   solid 
matter, — in    sodden    logs   and 
sticks   which    successfully    de- 
fended some   places  from  our 
attacks,  and  also  in  suspended 
material  from  the  glacier,  which 
later   on  thickened  the  water 
and   made   the    fish   sick   and 
disinclined  to  pay  attention  to 
us,  no  matter  how  assiduously 
we  wooed  them.     Only  certain 
places  were  then  worth  fishing  : 
on  a  Monday  you  were  on  the 
upper  water,  and  tolerably  sure 
of   killing,    or   at    any  rate  of 
losing,    fish.     But    you    knew 
that   on  the  two  lower  beats, 
where   you   would   be   for  the 
next   two   days,    your  friends 
had  but  a  poor  chance  of  doing 
anything.      This  upper   water 
gave  four  fish  in  a  night,  and 
three,  and  two  more  than  once, 
when  little  or  nothing  was  done 
down  below. 

We  did  not  get  our  fish  with- 
out hard  work,  sometimes  very 
hard  work ;  and  what  was 
much  worse,  we  did  not  some- 
times lose  them  without  very 


hard  work  indeed.     A  rise  of  a 
few  inches  in  a  pool  will  make 
all  the  difference  between  that 
pool  fishing   properly  or   not ; 
and    a     rise    which     may    be 
reckoned    in    feet   exercises   a 
most   extraordinary    effect    on 
the    habits  of    salmon.     They 
fight  with  a  twenty-fold  vigour 
for    their    lives,    and   perform 
feats  which  they  never   think 
of  attempting  when  hooked  in 
quiet  places.     From  some  pools 
it   was   a   certainty   that    fish 
would  go  down,  generally  very 
quickly ;    and,    especially    late 
at  night,  there  was  something 
exceedingly   hopeless    and    in- 
hospitable-looking in  the  raging 
racing  water,  which,  devoid  it 
seemed   of    all   resting  -  places, 
lay  below.     Those  not  knowing 
the    river    and    the   difference 
which  a  good  rise  in  the  water 
makes,  find  it  difficult  to  realise 
that  the  playing  a  fish,  which 
is  so  easy  and  almost  common- 
place   at    ordinary   times,   be- 
comes most  difficult  and  risky 
in   a   flood.       The   20-  or   30- 
pounder    in    low    or    medium 
water   is   a  docile   and  easily- 
managed  creature.     If  he  does 
go   down    a    pool   or   two,   he 
travels  like  a  reasonable  being  ; 
give  him  an  extra  one,  or  two, 
or  even  four  feet  of  water,  and 
this  adjective  is  the  very  last 
which  any  one  would  apply  to 
him. 

We  suffered,  as  all  suffer  at 
such  times.  My  brother-in- 
law,  who  with  a  lady  made  up 
the  party,  had  the  worst  run  of 
the  lot,  and  I  played  a  second- 
ary and,  I  think,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary part  in  it.  I  was 
fishing  near  a  bridge  some 
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ten  minutes'  walk  below  the 
place  where  he  commenced  his 
operations.  Suddenly  my  gaf- 
fer, pointing  to  the  middle  of 
the  big  swirling  pool,  whose 
extreme  edge  only  was  worth 
putting  a  fly  over,  called  out 
"That's  very  like  a  fish." 
Watching,  I  could  only  make 
out  what  seemed  a  bit  of  wood 
now  and  then  appearing.  "I 
think  I  go  and  have  a  look  at 
that,"  said  the  gaffer,  and  he 
trotted  off,  over  the  bridge  and 
down  the  meadow  on  the  other 
side.  I,  less  sharp  -  sighted 
and  inclined  to  the  stick 
theory,  made  a  few  more  casts 
and  then  trotted  after  him  in 
case  he  should  be  right.  Once 
again  I  saw  the  object,  more 
like  a  fish  now,  going  rapidly 
down  towards  a  point.  Mons, 
the  gaffer,  was  well  ahead  of 
me :  he  got  round  the  point, 
and  some  distance  below  it, 
in  the  lea  of  a  big  island, 
he  saw  a  large  salmon  seem- 
ingly in  sore  trouble.  First 
his  head  showed  and  then  his 
tail :  he  was  making  frantic 
struggles :  he  seemed  to  be 
partially  anchored  in  the  com- 
paratively quiet  water.  Then 
Mons  ran  like  a  hare  some 
hundreds  of  yards  down  the 
river  to  where  a  boat  lay.  To 
shorten  a  long  story,  we  saw 
no  more  of  the  fish.  We  fol- 
lowed on,  by  the  boats  which 
were  on  most  of  the  pools,  or 
on  our  own  legs,  to  cut  off  a 
bend  in  the  river  so  as  to  get 
before  him  in  case  he  showed 
again,  and  have  a  chance  of 
gaffing  him  possibly,  or  more 
likely  of  getting  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  line  with  which  he 


was  encumbered.     But  nothing 
more  of  fish  or  line  was  ever 
seen.     So  we  knew,  before  any 
one  had  told  us  of   it,  that  a 
catastrophe    had   happened   to 
one    of    the    rods    above,   and 
what  had  happened  was  this. 
In   a    big    turbulent   pool   W. 
had   hooked   a    salmon,    which 
went   down    the   swollen  river 
at  a  great   pace,   and   eventu- 
ally, after  a  long  run,  reached 
a  place  where  it  was  impossible 
to  follow  him.    Here  he  got  out 
all  the   160  yards  of  line  and 
broke  it  at  the  reel.     And  this 
was  the  fish,  encumbered  with 
this   line   and   the    spoon   and 
leads,     which     we      had     seen 
making     out     his     course    in 
such  a    strange   fashion   some 
two     hundred     yards     below : 
only  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river 
prevented    us  witnessing    the 
catastrophe  itself.     It  was  im- 
possible    for     W.     to     follow 
farther,    owing    to    the    bank 
and  the  wood  on  it,  and  there 
was    of    course    nothing    dis- 
graceful     in      being     broken : 
indeed,    rather    should    credit 
be    given     to     any    one    who 
arrived  here  after  such  a  run, 
alive,  and  still  attached  to  his 
fish.     Such  a  burst  is  by  far 
the   most   trying  experience  a 
man  can  get — only  comparable 
to  that  after  a  wounded  stag ; 
but  then  there  you  go  at  your 
own  pace,  here  at  the  salmon's. 
To   hold   on   to   a   heavy   fish 
travelling   at    great    speed    in 
big  water  is,  if  the  ground  is 
bad,   a  most  exhausting  busi- 
ness, and  after  a  time  there  is 
little  pleasure  in  it.     Of  course, 
if    you    have    open   water    or 
pleasant  meadows  to  run  over, 
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it  is  a  different  business  alto- 
gether. Mons  saw  the  fish 
clearly  enough  to  say  he  was  a 
very  big  one.  We  hoped  he 
might  be  traced,  captured  in  a 
net  or  a  trap,  and  identified  by 
something  he  had  about  him ; 
but  he  passed  away,  like  most 
lost  salmon,  into  total  obscurity. 
Then  the  lady's  gaffer  had  a 
very  sharp  run  after  a  16- 
pounder,  which  she  had  foul- 
hooked,  and,  knowing  the 
country  which  lay  below  her, 
wisely  handed  over  to  him. 
Finally  I,  not  to  be  beaten,  had 
a  quite  short  but  most  exhaust- 
ing journey  after  a  seemingly 
good  fish,  which  got  out  more 
line  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  wound  himself  round  a 
stone  in  the  first  pool  he  came 
to,  and  got  off.  It  was  pretty, 
in  Pepys'  words,  to  see  the 
attempt  which  was  made  by 
the  men  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  lodge  pool  when  he  arrived, 
to  save  this  fish.  In  a  few 
seconds  Sivert  was  over  the 
wire  rope  to  the  opposite  shore, 
with  the  line  of  another  rod 
fastened  on  to  mine  as  near  the 
cast  as  might  be,  while  Mattias 
was  some  way  down  the  stream 
on  our  side  with  yet  a  third 
line  also  hooked  on  to  mine. 
They  worked  my  tackle  free, 
but  the  fish  got  off.  One  result 
of  these  rapid  traverses  was 
invariably  a  sharp  fit  of  cough- 
ing, quite  uncontrollable,  but 
most  irritating  to  calm  and 
comfortable  people  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  chase. 
I  coughed  for  half  an  hour, 
W.  for  quite  an  hour,  while 
Sivert's  foul -hooked  creature 
shook  him  to  pieces  for  nearly 


double  that  time.  An  active 
schoolboy  in  first-rate  football 
training  would  be  "the  man" 
for  this  sort  of  work,  but  then 
he  wouldn't  know  much  about 
the  rod  part  of  it.  I  have 
dwelt  a  little  on  these  runs  and 
their  effects,  because  I  think 
they  are  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  fishermen  at  home. 
For  my  part,  I  never  remember 
to  have  been  really  exhausted, 
quite  blown  and  done,  on  any 
river  in  Scotland ;  and  no 
doubt  the  chief  reason  for  this 
is  that  salmon  do  not  as  a  rule 
take  fly  or  other  allurements 
in  very  big  floods  in  our 
country.  They  cannot  see  them 
in  the  thick,  dark,  dark  flood ; 
whereas  in  Norway  you  may 
have  a  rise  of  even  four  or  five 
feet,  and  yet  the  water  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Spate  or  not,  we 
hardly  ever  did  any  good  when 
there  was  the  least  sunshine. 

For  a  week  a  30-pounder  of 
W.'s  was  the  best  fish.  Then 
the  lady  got  a  38.  The  cap- 
ture of  this  splendid  salmon 
would  have  been  most  credit- 
able to  any  man  or  woman. 
She  hooked  it  from  a  boat,  and 
as  her  gaffer  had  to  row  he 
could  give  her  no  assistance 
whatever;  so  for  an  hour  she 
was  towed  about  a  big  pool, 
and  both  arms  and  shoulders 
were  weary  enough  by  the 
time  she  landed  for  the  finish. 
I  have  written  before  of  the 
nice  judgment  as  to  weight 
which  these  Norwegian  gaffers 
possess.  In  this  case  a  bet 
was  made,  and  ten  kroners 
staked,  that  the  salmon 
was  40  Ib. :  the  bet  was  lost 
by  those  2  Ib.  But  if  the 
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capture  had  come  off  a  few 
days  earlier  the  stakes  would 
have  gone  into  a  different 
pocket.  This  would  have  been 
the  heaviest  fish  of  the  forty- 
five  we  killed  had  it  not  been 
for  one  other,  as  to  which  a 
history  is  now  being  given. 

It  was  in  a  small  pool,  only 
worth  fishing  when  the  river 
was  high,  that  I  hooked  the 
heaviest  salmon  I  can  ever 
expect  to  have  to  do  with. 
This  pool  was  that  day  on  the 
lady's  beat,  but  it  was  too 
deep  to  get  at  without  wading- 
trousers,  so  she  resigned  it  to 
me  and  took  in  exchange  some 
of  my  water.  Fly  gave  no 
result,  and  a  large  single  prawn 
was  the  attraction. 

Immediately  after  hooking 
the  fish  we  crossed  a  narrow 
side -stream  by  deep  wading, 
and  were  then  on  a  large  tri- 
angular flooded  island,  bordered 
by  the  river  on  two  sides  and 
this  cut  on  the  third.  For  a 
few  minutes  the  salmon  stopped 
in  the  pool,  and  did  not  seem 
likely  to  give  much  trouble : 
then  he  slowly  crossed  over 
the  strong  stream,  right  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
went  steadily  down.  Some 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  below 
was  a  "ness,"  or  point.  A 
hundred  yards  below  this  was 
a  long,  thickly  wooded  island, 
with  the  main  river  on  the  far 
side  of  it,  and  a  narrow  branch, 
perhaps  twenty  yards  wide,  on 
ours.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
fish  going  down  outside  the 
island  must  be  hopelessly  lost. 
The  boat  belonging  to  the  ness 
was  that  day  not  at  its  place  : 
it  had  been  taken  down  the 
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river  in  the  hunt  after  the  big 
lost  salmon  already  related. 
Our  fish  wanted  to  go  down 
the  wider  reach,  but  the  strong 
stream  at  the  point  helped  me 
to  swing  him  in,  and  as  he 
travelled  at  a  reasonable  pace 
I  was  able  to  wind  in  a  lot  of 
line,  and  be  almost  abreast  of 
him  when  at  the  critical  place, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
here  I  would  make  no  mistake, 
and  not  have  afterwards  to 
reproach  myself  with  any 
timidity  in  handling  him.  It 
was  better,  far  better,  to  run 
the  greatest  risk  of  breaking, 
to  put  on  every  ounce  the 
tackle  would  hold,  to  turn  him 
in  to  our  side :  to  break  him 
there  if  it  had  to  be  done, 
rather  than  see  him  go  outside 
that  island,  unfollowable  and 
hopelessly  lost.  At  that  divid- 
ing line  we  had  some  very 
anxious  moments :  then  the 
heavy  strain  and  the  strong 
stream  combined  decided  him 
to  take  the  narrow  passage, 
and  so  far  we  were  safe. 

Up  to  this  time  neither 
my  gaffer  nor  myself  had  any 
idea  that  we  had  to  do  with 
more  than  a  good  fish, — he 
might  be  20  Ib.  or  30  lb.,— 
but  the  next  few  moments 
were  to  tell  us  a  great  deal 
more.  Mons  was  ahead  of  me  : 
the  salmon,  probably  a  little 
bewildered  and  for  the  time 
winded  by  the  strong  pressure 
put  upon  him,  swinging  round, 
came  well  in  to  our  side. 
There  seemed  a  chance  of 
bringing  him  in  still  closer, 
perhaps  within  reach  of  the 
gaff,  and  I  put  still  more  strain 
on  him,  and  in  a  small  bit  of 
2Q 
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quiet  water  he  turned  his  head 
up-stream  and  did  come  in. 
If  I  had  known  then  what  I 
knew  a  second  or  two  later  I 
would  never  have  dared  to 
attempt  this,  or  take  the  slight- 
est liberty.  I  saw  Mons  bury 
his  six-foot  gaff  very  deep  in 
the  water,  and  strike.  There 
was  a  moment's  "hang,"  and 
then  he  lifted  out  on  to  the 
flooded  bank — there  was  about 
a  foot  of  water  running  on  it 
— the  largest  salmon  I  have 
ever  seen  alive.  There  was  a 
frantic  splashing,  the  lashing 
about  of  an  enormous  tail:  I 
saw  the  hold  give  :  I  had  time 
— a  long  time  it  seemed  to  me 
— to  realise  that  he  was  off,  to 
see  Mons  strike  again,  and  then 
the  mass  of  blue  and  brown  and 
silver  disappeared,  and  I  felt 
the  rod  top  dragged  into  the 
water  and  the  line  going  off 
the  reel  as  if  there  was  a 
mastiff  at  the  end  of  it.  Not 
the  slightest  blame  attached 
to  Mons  for  this  semi-catas- 
trophe :  the  chance  was  the 
poorest  of  the  poor :  the  depth 
of  the  water,  the  just  moment- 
ary glimpse  of  the  fish  and  its 
great  weight,  were  odds  almost 
too  great  for  any  one  however 
skilful  He  had  the  fish  by 
almost  the  extreme  end  of  the 
tail,  and  the  purchase  given 
it  by  the  bank  in  a  moment 
forced  out  the  hold.  His  second 
shot  was  given,  as  it  chanced, 
with  the  hook  upwards.  He 
had  no  time  to  change  his 
hold,  and  the  steel  slid  harm- 
lessly over  the  back.  Had  the 
gaff  hook  happened  to  be  re- 
versed, I  have  no  doubt  our 
fight  would  have  been  finished 


then.  In  those  few  seconds 
I  think  we  both  lived  a  day. 

The  salmon  had  not  been  on 
for  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  and,  of  course,  his 
strength  was  hardly  at  all 
abated.  Outraged  at  this 
treatment  —  alarmed  probably 
beyond  expression  at  being  so 
dragged  out  of  his  element — 
when  he  got  back  to  the  river  he 
started  on  a  desperate  struggle 
for  freedom.  He  took  out  a 
hundred  yards  of  line  in  that 
first  burst,  or  perhaps  more ; 
and  when  I  looked  down  the 
swollen  river,  guarded  by  high 
trees,  and  thought  of  all  the 
risks  which  must  be  run  before 
I  got  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  the  fish  again,  I  felt 
the  odds  were  greatly  against 
us,  and  that  most  likely  we 
should  have  nothing  else  but 
another  tale  of  calamity  to  tell 
when  we  got  home. 

There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing particularly  desolate, 
and  almost  forbidding,  in  our 
surroundings  as  we  followed 
on  the  fish.  On  the  right  ran 
the  swollen  river;  on  our  left 
side  lay  the  flooded  woodlands, 
here  and  there  bisected  with 
deep  cuts.  All  the  trees  stood 
out  of  water,  and  overhung  in 
many  places  the  river  proper 
to  an  extent  which  made  it 
difficult  to  get  past  without 
wading  too  deep.  It  was 
raining  heavily,  and  a  feeling 
of  hopelessness,  which  I  have 
very  seldom  experienced,  came 
over  my  mind.  The  size,  now 
more  or  less  known,  of  the 
fish,  the  present  difficulties  of 
trees  and  water,  the  obvious 
dangers  two  or  three  hundred 
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yards  below,  made  me  at  any 
rate  feel  that  the  odds  were 
against  us,  and  that  we  were 
going  to  be  partakers  in  a 
repetition  of  the  disaster  of 
two  years  ago.  Later  on,  at 
the  crisis  of  the  lower  island, 
still  to  be  related, — and  in  an 
uneventful  life  I  consider  it  to 
have  been  a  crisis, — I  felt  that 
loss  then  would  be  a  calamity 
to  me  difficult  to  bear :  the 
second  chance  of  a  lifetime 
gone.  It  was  easy  to  picture 
the  catastrophe  —  the  sudden 
flying  straight  of  the  heavily 
bent  rod,  the  end  to  hope :  the 
weary  starting  again :  to  try 
perhaps  for  years  and  years, 
and  never  to  have  such  another 
opportunity.  I  thought  that 
mine  was  going  only  to  be  a 
tale  that  is  told,  like  that  of 
Bromley  -  Davenport's,  also  in 
Norway,  who,  after  landing 
a  43  -  Ib.  salmon,  hooked 
and  played  for  a  long  time 
another  so  big  that  even  the 
apathetic  Ole  declared  that 
the  first  was  only  like  a  small 
piece  of  the  second.  Then, 
through  that  Ole's  fault,  the 
fish  got  off,  and  the  sun  went 
in  for  the  narrator  for  many 
a  day.  I  thought — later  on  I 
had  plenty  of  time  for  self- 
communion  —  of  the  account 
given  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
of  the  great  salmon  he  played  for 
many  hours  on  a  late  autumn 
night  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  and  also  lost,  "  and  neither 
he  nor  the  boatman  will  ever 
get  over  it."  Amongst  all  the 
narratives  connected  with  fish 
I  have  read,  these  two  stand 
out  far  above  any  others  in 
graphic  clearness  and  power. 


Down  this  part  of  the  river 
I  had  never  been — it  led  to  no 
pool :  we  kept  always  outside 
the  tree-covered  triangle,  and 
its  risks  from  wood  and  heavy 
water  were  exaggerated  by  the 
state  of  the  river.  The  first 
ditch  had  to  be  got  over  im- 
mediately, and  that  I  did  get 
over  it  with  the  fish  still  on 
was  solely  and  entirely  due  to 
my  gaffer.  He  knew  the  place 
— was  standing  in  it  all  but 
up  to  his  neck  before  I  arrived. 
He  gave  me,  just  at  the  right 
moment,  just  the  amount  of 
support  and  lift  I  required :  I 
seemed  to  go  for  two  or  three 
steps  without  touching  the 
bottom,  and  then,  somehow, 
was  safe  across  it,  wondering 
as  I  stood  again  in  only  a  foot 
of  water  how  it  was  done. 
Now  and  then  I  wound  up  a 
little ;  often  I  had  to  get  deep 
into  the  river  to  avoid  far  out- 
stretching trees;  many  a  time 
did  Mons  guide  the  line,  and 
slip  it  over  dangerous  branches. 
Round  one  especially  awkward 
place  I  handed  him  my  rod, 
thankful  to  get  a  little  breath- 
ing-time, and  when  I  got  back 
to  him  he  was  standing  as  far 
out  as  he  could  go,  at  the  end 
of  the  gravelly  spit  first  men- 
tioned, winding  steadily  up,  the 
fish  then  inclined  to  stop  its 
headlong  career,  but  seemingly 
wanting  to  get  dangerously 
near  another  flooded  island, 
covered  with  scrub,  which  was 
almost  directly  below  us. 

So  I  got  hold  of  the  rod 
again,  and  Mons  crossed  the 
deep  side-stream,  as  I  have  re- 
lated at  the  beginning  of  this 
account,  to  the  mainland  pro- 
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per,  where  the  boat  lay.  Far- 
ther down  I  could  not  move, — 
not  a  single  yard.  There  was 
a  very  strong  stream  on  the 
far  side  of  the  river,  a  heavy 
backwater  on  ours :  if  the  fish 
could  be  kept  in  the  latter 
haven,  we  might  yet  do  well : 
if  he  got  into  the  stream  and 
chose  to  follow  it,  swirling  and 
tumbling,  Laxigar  was  the 
next  possible  resting-place,  and 
passing  through  that  pool,  or 
even  well  into  it,  he  must 
break  me,  long  though  my  line 
was.  On  a  Scottish  or  Eng- 
lish river  120  yards  of  line  is 
a  common  length  to  have  on 
a  reel, — it  is  seldom  that  more 
is  wanted.  I  never  remember, 
during  thirty  years'  fishing,  to 
have  been  run  quite  bare,  and 
there  might  be  some  affecta- 
tion in  carrying  double  this 
quantity.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
as  fish  take  in  clear  Norway 
streams  when  they  are  very 
big,  so  they  show  much  greater 
fight,  and  it  is  both  a  necessity 
sometimes,  and  an  exceedingly 
great  comfort  always,  to  know 
that  you  are  even  superabund- 
antly supplied.  I  had  200 
yards  of  good  backing,  and  80 
yards  of  spinning -line  on  my 
big  Malloch,  yet  here  was  a  case 
when  I  might  easily  want  it 
all,  and  that  all  be  not  enough. 
So  Mons  had  to  get  the  boat 
up  to  me,  more  speedily  than 
was  possible,  and  I  had  to  keep 
the  fish  where  he  was — if  I 
could.  "If  he  goes  down  he 
will  break  me,"  I  said.  "  I  will 
be  quick  back,"  replied  Mons 
quite  cheerfully,  "  and  you  will 
keep  him  here."  His  progress 
to  the  mainland  seemed  to  be 


painfully  slow :  he  waded 
deeply  in,  then  for  a  few  yards 
he  seemed  to  be  swimming, 
though  he  said  he  had  not  to 
do  that.  Then  I  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  little :  then  he  got 
to  the  boat.  The  boat  was 
half  full  of  water:  it  seemed 
to  take  an  immense  time  to 
dash  it  out  with  the  flat  bailer, 
and  yet  I  knew  he  was  working 
as  hard  as  a  man  could. 

Meanwhile,  in  water  as  deep 
as  I  could  stand,  I  held  on  to 
the  fish  as  hard  as  I  dared. 
With  some  60  or  80  yards 
of  line  out  he  would  make  a 
heavy  lunge  streamwards,  and 
my  heart  was  in  my  mouth. 
(For  I  knew  that  if  he  once  did 
get  properly  into  that  heavy 
current,  and  mean  to  go  with 
it,  nothing  could  stop  him  :  a 
few  seconds  would  end  the  fight 
then.)  By  turning  the  rod  well 
into  my  side  I  brought  him  back 
from  his  little  excursion.  Be- 
fore I  had  time  to  rejoice  he 
was  off  again,  and  again  the 
same  manoeuvre  checked  him. 
Many  times  he  made  these  half- 
hearted attempts.  I  had  had 
my  spinning  -  line  oiled  that 
morning,  to  make  it  run  out 
better,  and  bitterly  did  I  regret 
this,  for  I  could  get  no  hold  on 
it  with  my  finger,  and  had  to 
rely  solely  on  pressure  on  the 
drum  of  the  Malloch.  "  Would 
he  wait  ?  Surely  Mons  must 
be  here  now !  Would  he  be 
fool  enough  to  wait  ?  " 

Mons  arrived,  hot  as  to  face, 
wet  as  to  body,  mentally  per- 
fectly cool  and  unflurried.  He 
worked  the  boat  up  to  me. 
Now  the  odds  were  veering 
round,  we  could  follow  him 
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now  !  "  If  he  goes  into  Laxi- 
gar  we  can  follow !  "  "I  like 
it  not,"  said  Mons,  looking  at 
the  rough  water  below,  "  but 
we  will  try."  I  got  into  the 
friendly  boat,  feeling  more  con- 
fident, but  knowing  how  far, 
how  very  far,  success  might 
still  be  from  us.  After  some 
five  minutes  of  give  and  take 
I  was  rowed  to  the  mainland, 
and  then,  after  further  anxi- 
ous deliberation,  I  cautiously 
climbed  up  a  steep  bank,  and 
for  the  first  time  during  the 
hunt  stood  on  dry  land.  The 
landing  -  place  was  just  the 
length  of  the  boat,  with  rough 
scrub  and  bushes  on  either 
side.  Now  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching :  for  good  or  bad  the 
crisis  was  close  at  hand  — 
happiness  and  triumph,  or 
great,  and  not  altogether  tem- 
porary, misery,  hung  in  the 
balance.  I  wish  I  could  make 
those  who  do  me  the  honour 
of  reading  this  account  feel 
the  responsibility  and  consum- 
ing interest  of  the  next  few 
minutes.  Long  ago  we  had 
realised  that  the  salmon  was  a 
very  large  one :  rapid  though 
the  survey  at  the  first  gaffing 
place  had  been,  we  had  seen 
enough  to  know  that  we 
had  in  charge  no  ordinary 
prize.  And  now  there  could 
be  no  possible  question, — he 
was  losing  strength,  coming 
up  often  to  the  surface,  flap- 
ping his  huge  tail,  and  turning 
over  in  the  weary  despairing 
way  in  which  fish  move 
when  they  are  being  tired 
out.  "  He's  far  over  40  Ib.  !  " 
I  said,  and  Mons  agreed  so 
readily  and  quickly  that  I  knew 


there  could  be  no  doubt  in 
his  mind.  Then  came  a  bit 
of  comfort  from  the  gafier. 
"I  think  he  very  well  hooked," 
he  said,  as  the  fish,  turning 
over,  showed  his  head,  and  the 
trace  running  fair  into  his 
mouth. 

It  was,  I  thought,  a  horrid 
place  to  land  a  big  fish  at. 
When  I  reeled  well  up  and 
walked  backwards  the  salmon 
sank  down  so  deep  that  he  could 
not  be  reached  from  the  boat : 
to  right  or  left  I  could  not 
move  because  of  the  bushes. 
So  I  had  to  shorten  a  short 
line  still  more,  and  hold  him 
up,  and  any  fisherman  knows 
the  disagreeable  feeling  of 
having  a  heavy  fish  on  a  very 
short  line  just  below  you. 
Then  he  came  in — for  the  last 
time. 

With  rapid  deliberation  Mons 
got  in  the  gaff,  —  no  mistake 
about  it  this  time, — lifted  the 
heavy  weight  into  the  boat, 
and  then,  helped  by  my  eager 
arm,  brought  him  up  the  bank 
and  threw  him  down  on  the 
grass,  well  away  from  the 
river — safe,  and  ours  at  last ! 

I  may  claim  what  credit  is 
due  to  me — for  keeping  as  tight 
a  line  as  was  possible  during 
the  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
struggles  and  plungings  along 
the  bank.  And  I  think  also 
some  for  forcing  the  fish  at  the 
critical  time  to  take  the  narrow 
channel,  when  he  would  rather 
have  chosen  the  wider  one. 
But  I  feel  that  far  more  than 
half  the  credit  is  due  to  my 
gaffer.  It  was  his  ready  help 
at  certain  times  which  really 
gave  us  the  victory.  Without 
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his  wonderful  bit  of  timely 
support  at  the  first  deep  cross- 
ing, where  alone  or  badly 
guided  I  must  undoubtedly 
have  lost  my  footing,  an  in- 
stantaneous catastrophe  would 
have  occurred.  His  swift  un- 
ravellings  kept  clear  half  a 
dozen  times  a  line  that,  do 
what  I  would,  had  to  saw 
through  branches  far  ahead 
of  me.  He  never  lost  his  head 
for  a  moment,  or  his  almost 
phlegmatic  coolness.  This  cool- 
ness was  indeed  a  characteristic 
of  our  three  men :  I  know  that 
any  of  them  would  at  such  a 
time  have  shown  equal  readi- 
ness and  resource, — would  have 
been  equally  reliable  and  to  be 
depended  on  at  any  crisis.  If 
at  any  time  a  spinning-reel 
overran,  deft  fingers  were 
always  ready  to  put  things 
right  without  the  slightest  fuss 
or  flurry.  The  absence  of  fuss 
was  always  remarkable,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  what  is  called 
strong  language,  when  the 
situation  might  almost  be  said 
to  have  demanded  it.  "  I  think 
we  shall  not  see  that  spoon 
again,"  when  that  shining  in- 
strument, too  heavily  weighted, 
found  a  permanent  resting- 
place  in  some  sodden  root  or 
tree-trunk  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pool.  "Now  we  have 
lost  three  fish  to-night."  What 
would  be  the  words  deemed 
most  appropriate  by  a  fiery 
Highland  gillie  for  such  an 
occasion  —  when  after  five 
minutes'  or  ten  minutes'  fight, 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  trio 
of  good  fish  managed  to  slip 
off  from  the  big  number  7/0 
hook  you  so  fondly  trusted  in. 


I  felt  at  times  that  a  good 
loud  blast  of  vituperation,  in 
English,  or  Gaelic,  or  Norse, 
would  have  been  more  in 
sympathy  with  my  agitated 
feelings  than  the  placid  com- 
ments I  grew  so  accustomed 
to.  I  never  heard  either  a  big 
or  a  little  D  pass  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  our  three  men. 

But  it  was,  I  knew,  as  proud 
a  moment  for  Mons  as  for  his 
master  when  the  great  salmon 
at  last  lay  safe  on  the  bank. 
I  had  a  steelyard  in  my  pocket, 
which  weighed  up  to  40  Ib.  : 
to-day  it  was  useless,  —  I  did 
not  even  go  through  the  form 
of  taking  it  out ;  and  when  the 
fish  hung  from  the  60-lb.  scale 
it  drew  out  a  good  12  Ib.  more 
than  the  40.  An  hour  after 
its  capture,  and  with  the  loss 
of  a  good  deal  of  blood,  it 
weighed  an  honest  52  Ib.  This 
latter  steelyard  had  been  re- 
cently shop-tested  and  found 
accurate.  Then  the  fish  was 
weighed  on  another  scale,  and 
finally  with  Norwegian  weights, 
and  all  corresponded. 

And — that  there  should  be 
no  flaw,  for  once,  in  the  do- 
ing,— no  fly  this  time  in  the 
ointment — the  fish  was  per- 
fectly fresh  run :  there  were 
sea-lice  on  his  tail. 

"  '  Sea  -  lice  on  his  tail ! ' 
Imagine  any  human  being 
made  happier  by  such  a  thing 
as  this  ! "  So  may  some  ex- 
claim who  only  know  salmon 
boiled  or  fried.  Yet  that  little 
detail  gives  satisfaction  now, 
and  will  do  so,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  such  critics,  for 
long  afterwards.  They  perhaps 
imagine  that  the  triumph  of 
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capture  is  a  mere  momentary  sen- 
sation, soon  forgotten,  dimmed 
by  the  next  success,  or  even 
sooner,  when  the  appetite 
has  been  satisfied  with  the 
slain.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  all  kinds  of  the 
higher  sports  that  this  is  not 
so :  the  famous  run  so  bril- 
liantly described  by  the  stately 
'  Quarterly '  lived,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  the  remembrances  of 
all  who  took  part  in  it,  so  long 
as  they  remembered  anything, 
and  is  often  quoted  now.  The 
shot  which  gave  you  your  first 
stag,  or  your  best  one,  rests  in 
your  memory,  even  if  their  dusty 
heads  hang  in  other  homes 
than  yours.  I  think  it  is 
Whyte  Melville  who  says  that 
one  of  the  advantages  of  hunt- 
ing from  home  is  that  so  many 
places  you  pass  in  your  daily 
life  remind  you  of  some  little 


incident  which  gives  you 
pleasure :  a  good  start  on  the 
day  of  a  record  run,  an  ab- 
normal fence  well  got  over, 
even  a  skilful  shot.  And  cer- 
tainly a  hard  fight  with  a  very 
big  salmon  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  in  any  little  while : 
small  details  connected  with 
it  will  stand  out  sharply  de- 
nned after  many  years.  The 
triumph  of  capture  lasts  long 
in  the  memory :  eyes  will  get 
dimmer  and  legs  less  capable 
of  carrying  their  owner  over 
rough  hillsides  or  slippery 
rocks,  but  the  mind  will  travel 
back  to  the  adventure  of  some 
far  -  away  spring  or  sombre 
autumn  day,  and  recall  even 
such  small  particulars  as  the 
fly  used,  the  position  for  the 
shot,  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

GILFRID  W.  HARTLEY. 
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INTERNATIONAL     "PERILS. 


WE  have  heard  much  of  the 
"Yellow  Peril,"  and  recently 
the  world  has  been  warned, 
through  the  spokesmanship  of 
one  of  those  public  personages 
who,  whilst  proclaiming  their 
irresponsibility,  are  known  to 
receive  their  inspirations  from 
the  very  highest  quarters  in 
Germany,  that  Europe  should 
be  on  its  guard  against  the 
"Anglo-Saxon  Peril."  We 
shall  have  something  to  say 
about  both  the  Yellow  Peril  and 
that  latest  invention  of  fertile 
brains  in  Berlin,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Peril,  which,  it  is  sug- 
gested, would  be  the  result  of 
a  close  alliance  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  But,  meanwhile,  we 
desire  to  remind  our  readers 
of  another  "peril,"  —  namely, 
the  "Tatar  Peril,"— the  idea  of 
which  so  strongly  impressed 
Napoleon  I.,  and  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  anxiety  to  that 
most  practical  politician,  Prince 
Bismarck. 

M.  Witte,  on  being  appointed 
Russian  representative  for  the 
peace  negotiations  with  Japan, 
openly  expressed  his  views  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  'Matin,' 
and,  referring  to  the  internal 
troubles  in  Russia,  said,  "The 
dissensions  will  disappear  should 
the  people  really  feel  that  the 
integrity  of  the  country,  its 
historical  future  and  destiny, 
are  at  stake."  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that,  in  M.  Witte's 
opinion,  the  best  remedy  for  in- 
ternal trouble  is  a  foreign  war 
in  pursuit  of  Russia's  "histori- 


cal destiny  " — that  is,  aggres- 
sion either  in  the  Near  East 
or  on  the  Indian  frontier ;  and 
he  has  now  given  us  fair  warn- 
ing on  the  subject.  The  warn- 
ing was  indeed  repeated  when, 
after  the  terms  of  peace  were 
settled,  M.  Witte  explained  to 
the  world  that  nothing  was 
changed  as  regards  Russia's 
capacity  and  intention  to  ful- 
fil her  political  rdle  in  the 
world.  Such  statements  from 
this  source  are  of  the  high- 
est importance;  for,  contrary 
to  misinformed  opinion  in 
Western  Europe,  no  one  is 
more  directly  responsible  than 
M.  Witte  for  the  active  de- 
velopment of  Russia's  am- 
bitious policy  in  later  years. 
It  was  M.  Witte  who,  as 
Finance  Minister,  pushed  on 
with  feverish  haste  those 
strategical  railways  in  Man- 
churia, in  Central  Asia,  and  to 
the  Mourman  coast,  the  con- 
struction of  which  alone  could 
render  practicable  the  early 
realisation  of  long  -  cherished 
aggressive  projects  in  the  Far 
East,  against  India,  and  in 
Scandinavia.  Again,  it  was 
he  who  created  and  supplied 
with  unlimited  funds  the  poli- 
tical banks  in  Persia  and 
China,  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  facilitate  further  en- 
croachments. We  may  at  once 
admit  that  if,  as  seems  possible, 
the  result  of  internal  convul- 
sions in  Russia  should  be  the 
downfall  of  the  autocracy  and 
the  speedy  break-up  of  the 
Tsar's  empire,  the  idea  of  the 
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Tatar  Peril  may  be  dismissed 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  gener- 
ations. It  is  not,  however,  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  specu- 
late on  the  effect  of  political 
movements  in  Kussia,  and  in 
discussing  our  theme  we  shall 
assume  the  continued  existence 
of  a  Russian  Empire  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  control  the 
forces  of  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  guided  by  statesmen 
whose  policy  is  to  fulfil  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  Russia's 
"  historical  destiny."  Before 
the  Japanese  war  this  control 
had  been  fairly  established,  and 
without  the  war  it  must  inevit- 
ably have  become  stronger. 

The  Tatar  Peril  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Whenever  a  numerous  semi- 
barbarous  race,  controlled  by 
the  single  will  of  an  energetic 
and  capable  despot,  is  the  near 
neighbour  of  a  more  civilised 
and  less  numerous  people  living 
under  less  despotic  rule,  the 
latter  are  in  constant  danger. 
Europe  was  in  real  danger 
from  the  hordes  obeying  the 
single  will  of  such  leaders  as 
Tamerlane,  Tchengis  Khan,  and 
Suleiman,  as  in  our  own  times 
Natal  was  in  danger  from  the 
Zulus  under  Cetewayo.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
absence  of  scientific  organisa- 
tion and  of  adequate  transport 
rendered  the  advance  of  Tatars, 
Kalmucks,  and  Turks  so  slow, 
that  in  the  face  of  even  feeble 
resistance  comparatively  lim- 
ited territories  only  could  be 
overrun  and  permanently  oc- 
cupied during  the  lifetime  of 
a  single  leader ;  and  when  the 
leader  died,  oriental  habits  usu- 
ally produced  at  least  a  tem- 


porary disorganisation  of  the  in- 
vading force,  which  gave  breath- 
ing-time to  the  invaded  for  re- 
organisation, concentration,  and 
the  arrangement  of  alliances  to 
resist  a  common  danger.  More- 
over, if  the  invading  hordes 
occupied  rich  countries,  there 
was  an  almost  inevitable  tend- 
ency to  demoralisation,  induced 
by  the  unwonted  ease  and 
pleasures  of  life;  whilst,  if 
they  found  themselves  in  poor 
territories,  the  provisioning  of 
a  large  force  became  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty,  and 
the  incentive  of  profitable  loot- 
ing being  absent,  discontent 
and  disintegration  followed. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected 
withdrawal  of  the  main  body 
of  Tchengis  Khan's  Kalmucks 
from  the  southern  Volga  is  a 
historical  puzzle  for  which  no 
authentic  explanation  will  ever 
be  forthcoming ;  but  the  sol- 
ution of  the  mystery  of  the 
unexpected  retreat  may  quite 
probably  lie  in  the  fact  that, 
through  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphy and  topography,  the 
Kalmucks  crossed  the  Volga 
too  far  to  the  south,  and  struck 
what  is  now  known  as  the 
Kalmuck  desert,  where  neither 
provisions  nor  loot  could  be 
found.  Had  they  crossed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tsaritsin, 
a  few  hundred  miles  farther 
north,  they  would  have  been 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Don, 
and  descending  through  the 
fertile  basin  of  that  river  to 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  they  might 
have  settled  in  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Southern  Russia,  and 
the  subsequent  course  of  his- 
tory would  have  been  entirely 
changed. 
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The  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  time 
seems  fully  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  incursions  of  the 
wild  hordes  from  Central  Asia, 
alarming  as  they  were,  invari- 
ably came  to  a  standstill  at  a 
certain  point,  even  though  no 
crushing  disaster  befell  their 
forces.  Their  farther  advance 
stopped  as  from  a  given  mo- 
ment, but  their  retreat  was  as 
slow  as,  or  even  slower  than, 
had  been  their  advance,  and  to- 
day hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Tatars  and  Kalmucks  remain 
in  European  Russia,  whilst 
Turks  are  still  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  greater 
and  more  permanent  success 
of  the  Turkish  invasion  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  their  pos- 
sessing an  organisation  more 
closely  resembling  that  of 
modern  armies  than  anything 
known  to  the  Tatars  or  Kal- 
mucks. 

The  conditions  now  affecting 
the  possibility  of  successful  in- 
vasion and  permanent  conquest 
and  settlement  are,  however, 
very  different  from  those  which 
restricted  the  progress  of  the 
hordes  from  Central  Asia  in 
bygone  days.  The  continually 
increasing  importance  of  the 
scientific  organisation  of  armies, 
and  the  possibility  of  determined 
resistance  which  the  power  of 
modern  firearms  gives  to 
inferior  numbers  skilfully 
handled  in  judiciously  selected 
positions,  confer  enormous  ad- 
vantages on  the  defence,  partic- 
ularly against  an  enemy  inferior 
in  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  important  advantage  of 
mobility  lies  with  the  less 
civilised  peoples,  as  exemplified 


in  the  minimum  transport  re- 
quired by  a  force  of  Arabs 
raiding  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  base,  whilst  a  gigantic 
organisation  was  necessary  for 
a  British  advance  on  Khartoum. 
Another  most  important  factor 
in  favour  of  the  less  advanced 
races  is  their  total  or  com- 
parative indifference  to  death. 
Maoris,  Zulus,  and  Dervish 
fanatics  constantly  courted 
death  in  their  furious  on- 
slaughts; but  whatever  may 
be  the  courage  of  European 
troops,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should  in  large 
masses  be  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  preservation  of  their 
lives.  To  admit  this  is  not 
to  disparage  the  courage  of 
civilised  soldiers,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  man  whose  civili- 
sation has  taught  him  to  value 
life  displays  a  much  higher 
courage  in  risking  it  than  is 
necessarily  existent  in  the 
savage  or  fanatic  who  attacks 
him  with  an  absolute  indiffer- 
ence to  possible  fatal  conse- 
quences. Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  man  who  is 
not  only  ready  but  even  desires 
to  die,  enjoys  a  great  advantage 
over  the  opponent  who,  though 
willing  to  risk  his  life  for  his 
cause,  instinctively  desires  to 
preserve  it  if  possible.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  these  considerations 
on  the  question  of  the  reality 
of  the  Tatar  Peril. 

The  Japanese  are  far  superior 
to  the  Russians  in  the  science 
of  war,  including  preparatory 
organisation,  but  in  the  quali- 
ties of  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  physical  endurance, 
and  capacity  for  fighting  on 
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poor  and  simple  rations,  there 
has  been  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  armies;  and 
great  as  have  been  the  successes 
of  the  Japanese,  they  have  not 
been  obtained  without  gigantic 
efforts  and  an  appalling  loss  of 
life.  Even  if  we  admit  the 
doubtful  assumption  that  in 
organisation  and  conduct  the 
armies  of  Western  Europe  would 
prove  as  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  are  the  Japanese,  the 
Russians  in  a  conflict  with  the 
West  would  certainly  have  on 
their  side  the  advantages  of 
indifference  to  life,  of  endurance, 
and  of  mobility,  as  far  as  the 
last  is  affected  by  the  question 
of  provisioning  forces  in  the 
field.  Moreover,  as  regards  or- 
ganisation, training,  and  con- 
duct, it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Russians  have  greatly 
advanced  since  the  days  of  the 
Russo  -  Turkish  war,  and  the 
relative  superiority  of  their 
western  neighbours  is  steadily 
decreasing.  Further,  serious 
account  must  be  taken  of  the 
numerical  superiority  of  Russia's 
armed  forces,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  likely  to 
increase  that  superiority  in  the 
later  stages  of  a  prolonged  war. 
Finally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  the  autocracy  be  main- 
tained, even  in  a  modified  form, 
preparation  for  war  and  the 
initiation  of  hostilities  must 
be  decided  by  a  single  will, 
free  from  the  hesitations  and 
division  of  counsel  which  almost 
invariably  hamper  the  action 
of  statesmen  and  generals  in 
constitutional  countries  where 


public  opinion,  frequently  ill- 
informed,  is  a  most  important 
and  often  a  decisive  influence 
in  State  affairs. 

Among  the  advantages  which 
we  have  noted  that  Russia  will 
enjoy  in  a  conflict  with  civilised 
Europe,  we  would  specially 
emphasise  that  of  the  numerical 
superiority  of  her  armed  forces. 
It  is  said  that  the  Tsar  can 
to-day  command  the  services  of 
six  million  soldiers ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  lack  of  organi- 
sation and  training  of  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  this  force, 
the  actual  figure  is  probably 
not  exaggerated.  Such  a  force 
is  overwhelming  as  compared 
with  that  which  could  be  put 
in  the  field  by  any  European a 
Power,  but  it  by  no  means 
represents  the  total  resources 
of  Russia  in  a  prolonged  war, 
and  still  less  does  it  represent 
the  total  which  a  few  more 
years  of  undisturbed  domina- 
tion in  her  Asiatic  territories 
would  place  at  her  disposal. 

In  Russia  proper,  the  popu- 
lation from  which  soldiers  can 
be  drawn  is  very  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  any  European  State ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  male  population 
from  their  ordinary  pursuits 
would  be  a  much  less  serious 
matter  for  the  economy  of 
Russia  than  if  a  similar  de- 
mand were  made  on  the  popu- 
lation of  a  more  advanced  coun- 
try. Further,  when  once  the 
Asiatic  peoples  who  have  come 
under  Russian  rule  during  the 


1  We  cannot  consider  the  Russians  otherwise  than  as  Asiatics,  with  a  veneer  of 
civilisation  among  the  very  limited  educated  class. 
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last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
become  the  fully  submissive 
servants  of  the  Tsar  (and  up 
to  the  date  of  Russian  reverses 
in  the  Far  East  progress  in 
this  direction  was  rapid),  an 
addition  of  a  couple  of  mill- 
ions of  men  might  be  made  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the 
casualties  in  modern  warfare 
speedily  reach  a  total  which 
gives  a  hitherto  unknown  im- 
portance to  numbers.  A 
numerically  inferior  army  may 
summarily  defeat  a  force  double 
its  number,  if  the  latter  be  in- 
ferior in  warlike  capacity;  but  if 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  victors 
should  be  even  only  one-third 
of  that  of  the  vanquished,  and 
the  former  were  unable  promptly 
to  replace  their  losses,  .whilst 
their  foes  could  continually 
replenish  their  ranks  by  draw- 
ing on  almost  inexhaustible 
reserves,  it  is  evident  that 
final  supremacy  must  rest 
with  the  big  battalions. 

The  danger  is  that  if  the 
Russian  Empire  preserves  its 
integrity  and  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, Europe  may  be  overrun 
by  a  vast  host  of  Russians 
accompanied  by  hordes  of 
marauders  from  Central  and 
Northern  Asia,  all  serving 
under  the  Tsar's  standard,  and 
rendered  far  more  dangerous 
than  their  predecessors  in 
previous  inroads  by  the  fact 
that  whilst  the  mass  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of 
the  savage,  the  general  conduct 
of  their  advance  would  be 
guided  by  a  staff  of  superior 
officers  versed  in  the  art  of 


modern  warfare,  and  disposing 
of  modern  firearms,  equipment, 
railways,  telegraphs,  &c.  The 
European  Power  does  not  exist 
which  could  successfully  under- 
take to  invade  Russia  and 
penetrate  sufficiently  far  into 
the  country  to  enforce  its  own 
terms  of  peace.  Climate,  an 
inhospitable  country,  and  the 
generally  backward  condition 
of  economic  development  would 
all  tell  against  the  invader ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advance  of  the  Russo-Asiatic 
hordes,  if  not  arrested  on  the 
frontier,  would  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  disorganise 
and  demoralise  any  civilised 
State  in  Europe.  The  more 
highly  civilised  a  State,  the 
more  necessarily  complicated 
is  its  social  and  economic 
organisation,  and  the  more 
easily  can  it  be  demoralised 
by  such  a  shock  as  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  its  territory 
by  a  hostile  army. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reality  of 
a  Yellow  Peril.  In  our  opin- 
ion there  is  a  real  Yellow 
Peril  in  the  danger  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  older 
industrial  countries  from  the 
coming  competition  of  China 
and  Japan  in  industry  and 
commerce.  Trade  with  the 
East  is,  and  has  long  been, 
a  very  important  element  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe;  and  the 
importance  of  the  profits  to 
be  gained  has  of  late  years 
roused  the  greed  of  both 
Russia  and  Germany,  leading 
to  the  occupation  of  Shantung 
by  Germany,  and  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Manchuria  by 
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Russia  —  incidents  which  in 
their  turn  provoked  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  with  all  its  far- 
reaching  but  still  undefined 
consequences.  As  regards  Rus- 
sian commercial  aspirations  in 
the  Far  East,  it  would  seem 
that,  unless  supported  by  con- 
quest and  by  the  establishment 
of  a  special  customs  tariff  in 
Russian  interests  in  the  coun- 
tries to  be  exploited,  they  are 
unrealisable,  and  active  aggres- 
sion is,  therefore,  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  any  endeav- 
our to  forward  them.  It  is 
only  by  a  highly  protected 
tariff  that  Russia  can  exclude 
European  manufactures  from 
her  own  internal  markets,  in 
close  proximity  to  her  indus- 
trial centres :  it  is  therefore 
impossible  for  her  to  compete 
with  Europe  on  equal  terms 
in  distant  foreign  markets, 
where  geographical  position 
offers  no  exceptional  advantage 
to  Russian  goods  in  the  matter 
of  cost  of  carriage;  and  in  the 
Far  East  the  advantage  in 
this  respect  lies  rather  with 
the  manufacturers  of  Western 
Europe,  whose  industrial  centres 
are  close  to  their  sea-boards. 
Russia  has  nothing  further  to 
lose  by  additional  industrial 
competition  under  natural  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  she  has 
nothing  new  to  fear  from  the 
economic  development  of  the 
yellow  races.  From  the  econ- 
omic point  of  view,  her  only 
anxiety  has  been  lest  their 
general  development  should 
render  them  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  and  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  their  independence 
in  matters  of  customs  tariffs 
and  regulations. 


As  regards  the  other  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  the 
situation  is  very  different.  All 
are  to-day  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete more  or  less  advantage- 
ously with  both  China  and 
Japan,  on  equal  terms,  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  daily  increasing  wants  of  the 
teeming  populations  of  those 
countries ;  but  all  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  their  present  advan- 
tage may  prove  to  be  relatively 
short-lived.  China  and  Japan 
comprise  vast  and  fertile  terri- 
tories, with  very  extensive  sea- 
boards ;  and  in  these  countries 
an  enormous  population,  pro- 
bably exceeding  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  has  for  cen- 
turies practised  extreme  thrift, 
accompanied  by  untiring  indus- 
try. The  intense  character  of 
this  thrift  and  industry  can 
perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by 
citing  examples  from  personal 
observation.  In  the  Nagasaki 
bazaar,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
we  saw  three  lads  engaged  in 
making  coarse  needles  by  hand, 
and  evidently  successfully  com- 
peting with  the  European 
machine  -  made  article.  The 
wire  from  which  the  needles 
were  made  was  indeed  im- 
ported from  Europe,  and  the 
operations  of  the  workers  were 
confined  to  cutting  into  regular 
lengths  (with  an  accuracy  which 
no  European  eye  and  hand 
could  rival),  piercing  the  eye- 
holes, sharpening,  and  polish- 
ing. As  far  as  we  could  learn, 
the  hours  of  work  must  have 
been  at  least  sixteen  per  diem ; 
and  we  had  proof  that  there 
was  no  halt  for  the  mid- 
day meal,  since  it  was  con- 
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sumed  as  we  looked  on,  with- 
out any  serious  delay  in  the 
work,  which  the  hands  con- 
tinued whilst  the  jaws  masti- 
cated the  simple,  frugal  ration 
of  rice  with  a  little  fish.  Again, 
when  we  landed  from  a  steamer 
in  Hongkong,  in  an  ordinary 
Chinese  row-boat,  we  found  the 
boat — which  was  decked  over 
by  a  masterpiece  of  carpentry, 
or  rather  joinery — to  be  the 
permanent  home  of  a  family  of 
six,  including  the  owner,  his 
wife,  and  four  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  a  girl  of 
about  fourteen.  The  mother 
nursed  a  baby,  the  eldest  girl 
took  one  oar  and  the  father 
another,  on  which  an  urchin 
about  ten  years  old  rested  his 
small  hands  as  an  apprentice 
learning  the  stroke.  These 
people  paid  no  rent  or  taxes 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  boat-licence, 
and  the  cost  of  their  food 
must  have  been  a  mere  trifle. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
were  saving  money  out  of  their 
scanty  earnings. 

To  cheap  labour  and  an 
industry  with  which  nothing 
in  Europe  can  compare,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  add  a 
marvellous  manual  dexterity 
and  a  training  of  the  eye  which 
can  only  become  general  among 
the  masses  of  the  artisan  class 
as  a  result  of  the  practice  of 
fine  handicrafts  by  successive 
generations ;  and  when  all  these 
qualities  and  capacities  are 
turned  to  account  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  organised 
on  the  modern  system,  the 
economic  Yellow  Peril  will 
surely  become  a  serious  danger 
to  the  older  established  indus- 
tries of  Europe  and  America. 


The  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion will  not  lead  to  aggressive 
action  in  support  of  economic 
interests  on  the  part  either  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  French 
people  they  may  be  equally 
trusted  to  avoid  such  aggres- 
sive enterprise ;  whilst,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany,  no 
other  Power  is  to-day  in  a  posi- 
tion thus  to  risk  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the. world.  As  is,  how- 
ever, now  well  understood,  the 
present  disturbance  in  the  Far 
East  is  the  natural,  though 
doubtless  unforeseen,  outcome  of 
German  action  in  Shantung ; 
and  Germany  has  given  proof 
that,  under  the  guidance  of 
her  energetic  and  apparently 
sometimes  rather  impatient 
Kaiser,  she  is  ready  to  further 
her  economic  interests  even 
by  direct  aggression  where  it 
may  be  considered  safe  and 
profitable.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  Yellow  Peril  becomes 
a  political  German  Peril,  and 
probably  the  *greatest  safe- 
guard against  this  special 
danger  lies  in  the  recent  de- 
velopment and  display  of  the 
military  strength  of  Japan. 

The  Yellow  Peril  imagined 
by  German  political  wire-pullers 
is  not,  we  apprehend,  of  such  a 
nature,  nor  based  on  such  con- 
siderations, as  those  we  have 
suggested  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. As  far  as  we  can  follow 
the  German  idea,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  an  arrogant  and 
unscrupulous  people,  ruling  the 
oceans  and  disposing  of  gigantic 
land  forces  and  armaments,  will 
overrun  the  civilised  world, 
dealing  death  and  destruction 
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in  their  bloody  progress.  That 
such  a  picture  may  really  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  preached  no  quarter  to 
the  force  despatched  to  Kiaou- 
Tchou  is  perhaps  just  possible, 
though  we  cannot  easily  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  is  pro- 
bable. In  any  case,  it  would 
not  appear  difficult  to  dispose 
of  the  dream  by  a  short  process 
of  calm  reasoning. 

As  regards  an  invasion  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe  by 
the  yellow  peoples,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
would  appear  to  establish  that  it 
is  the  wildest  chimera.  In  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  advance 
of  the  yellow  races  by  land  is 
impossible,  until  they  shall 
have  either  entirely  subjugated 
Siberia  and  obtained  full  and 
unhampered  command  of  the 
railways  and  all  other  com- 
munications, or  else  have  estab- 
lished communications  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  modern 
warfare  across  the  deserts  on 
the  western  Chinese  frontier, 
driven  the  Russians  out  of 
Central  Asia,  and  thoroughly 
subdued  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  the  Central 
Asiatic  Khanates.  The  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  Russia 
in  despatching  and  maintaining 
armies  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Siberia,  although  their  line 
of  communications  traversed 
their  own  territory,  are  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  would 
be  the  difficulties  of  a  yellow 
army  with  a  line  of  communi- 
cations through  a  hostile  coun- 
try, and  faced  on  the  Urals  by 
the  full  power  of  Russia,  under 
conditions  the  most  favourable 
possible  for  the  Russians.  And 


before  Central  Europe  can  be 
reached  European  Russia  must 
be  conquered.  The  feasibility 
of  such  operations  has  only 
to  be  examined,  for  the  idea 
to  be  at  once  and  definitely 
rejected. 

An  advance  through  Central 
Asia  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
impracticable.  On  that  line  of 
advance  railways  would  have 
to  be  constructed,  and  unless 
the  subjugation  of  both  Persia 
and  the  Caucasus  is  included 
in  the  programme,  an  enormous 
detour  would  have  to  be  made 
through  the  desert  wastes 
which  surround  the  Caspian 
to  the  east  and  north.  Even 
if  all  these  difficulties  could  by 
any  miracle  be  surmounted,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to 
conquer  and  occupy  the  entire 
area  of  Southern  Russia  before 
a  further  advance  could  be 
undertaken  against  South  or 
Central  Europe.  The  whole 
proposition  of  the  advance  of 
the  yellow  races  across  the 
Asiatic  continent  is  manifestly 
too  absurd  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. All  we  can  say  is 
that,  whilst  admitting  that  the 
statesmen  of  "Western  Europe 
have  not  always  shown  great 
capacity  in  their  dealings  with 
Germany,  it  is  somewhat  mor- 
tifying to  note  that  German 
politicians  should  have  so  low 
an  opinion  of  their  intelligence 
as  to  think  it  possible  to  im- 
press them  with  the  yellow 
myth  invented  to  influence 
them. 

There  still  remains  the  ex- 
travagant idea  that  the  Jap- 
anese having  obtained  full 
command  of  the  seas,  an  in- 
vasion of  Europe  might  be 
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attempted  by  water.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  even 
German  politicians  really  hope 
to  induce  us  to  accept  the 
possibility  of  such  an  under- 
taking ;  but  if  they  do,  we 
need  only  recall  the  lesson 
of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of 
maintaining  an  army  of  some 
200,000  men  brought  from  over 
the  seas  to  South  Africa ;  and 
to  remember  that  during  the 
South  African  campaign  our 
sea  communication  was  absol- 
utely undisturbed,  and  that 
we  disposed  of  such  a  mass 
of  shipping  as,  whatever  may 
be  their  progress,  will  cer- 
tainly require  the  efforts  of 
some  generations  for  Japan  or 
China  to  acquire.  The  idea  of 
invasion  by  sea  may  therefore 
be  dismissed  as  summarily  as 
that  of  invasion  by  land.  We 
may,  however,  admit  that 
should  the  yellow  races  ever 
dispose  of  a  fleet,  the  strength 
of  which  could  in  any  way 
compare  with  that  of  the 
British  navy,  the  advantage 
they  would  enjoy  from  the 
relative  proximity  of  their  base 
to  such  a  possible  point  of 
attack  as  Hongkong  would 
render  our  position  in  that 
possession  extremely  precari- 
ous. Whilst  admitting  so 
much,  we  may  take  comfort 
from  the  consideration  that 
very  many  years  must  elapse 
before  any  such  fleet  can  be 
built  up  in  the  Pacific  as  could 
endanger  our  supremacy  even 
in  Hongkong ;  and,  in  any 
case,  we  may  assume  with  con- 
siderable confidence  that  the 
renewal  and  strengthening  of 
the  Anglo  -  Japanese  alliance 
has  removed  for  a  long  time 


to  come  any  possibility  of  a 
clashing  of  British  and  Japan- 
ese interests  in  the  Far  East. 

The  consideration  of  possi- 
bilities in  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  leads  up  to  what  was 
probably  the  real  point  in  the 
minds  of  our  German  friends. 
Shantung  is  very  much  nearer 
to  Japan  than  is  Hongkong, 
and  the  Japanese  fleet  at  the 
close  of  the  present  war  is  not 
likely  to  be  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  German  fleet :  in 
these  circumstances  we  do  not 
see  how,  unless  the  status  quo 
be  guaranteed  by  the  new 
Anglo  -  Japanese  treaty,  Ger- 
many's retention  of  Shantung 
can  be  otherwise  than  depend- 
ent on  the  goodwill  of  Japan. 
Hinc  illce  lacrimce.  The  phan- 
tom of  the  Yellow  Peril  was 
invoked  to  induce  somebody  to 
kindly  undertake  to  save  the 
German  chestnuts  from  the  fire. 
If  Germany  should  be  able  to 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem,  it  will  be  due 
solely  to  the  security  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  status  quo  in  the  Far 
East  by  the  conditions  of  the 
new  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 

The  nature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Peril  recently  adver- 
tised by  the  Berlin  dealers  in 
"perils"  has  not  been  clearly 
explained  by  the  advertisers, 
but  it  must  be  either  of  an 
economic  or  of  a  political  char- 
acter, and  we  are  probably 
fairly  correct  in  assuming 
that  it  is  supposed  by  these  1 
philanthropists  to  be  specially 
dangerous  to  Germany.  If  we  | 
could  believe  in  the  probability 
of  the  establishment  of  a 
Customs  Union  embracing  the 
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British  Empire  and  the  United 
States,  we  could  understand 
that  the  situation  which  would 
thus  be  created  might,  in  spite 
of  the  remarkable  business 
aptitude  and  plodding  industry 
of  the  German  people,  be  one 
of  considerable  danger  to  Ger- 
man economic  interests ;  but 
the  hopes  of  our  most  sanguine 
tariff  reformers  are  likely  for 
many  a  long  day  to  be  limited 
to  the  establishment  of  a  tariff 
agreement  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  our  own 
Empire.  It  is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  future  of  our  rela- 
tions with  our  American 
cousins,  but  the  idea  of  their 
entering  a  Customs  Union  on 
terms  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  our  inter -Imperial 
trade  does  not  seem  for  the 
present  to  be  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  Failing 
such  a  very  improbable  ar- 
rangement, we  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  Germany  is  very 
well  able  to  hold  her  own  in 
any  form  of  international  trade 
competition.  If,  then,  we  are 
to  treat  the  suggested  Peril  as 
a  serious  question,  we  must 
look  for  some  political  danger. 
Our  idea  is  that  no  alliance  or 
international  arrangement  of 
any  kind  could  be  so  certainly 
conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace  as  a  firm 
agreement  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  act  together  as 
an  international  police,  bound 
to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  all 
wanton  aggression,  and  to  force 


the  acceptance  of  arbitration 
in  all  international  difficulties. 
However  ardently  to  be  desired 
is  the  advent  of  such  a  peace- 
enforcing  understanding,  we 
cannot  anticipate  its  realisation 
in  the  early  future ;  and  should 
it  be  realised  hereafter,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  could 
prejudice  the  interests  of  any 
non  -  aggressive  community. 
The  idea  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Peril  is,  then,  manifestly  ab- 
surd, and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  its  authors  must 
speedily  recognise  the  fact,  even 
if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  and,  consequently,  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  hear  much 
more  about  it. 

The  "Perils,"  Tatar,  Yellow, 
and  Anglo  -  Saxon,  have  been 
examined  in  turn,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  that  none  of  them, 
except  the  first,  has  any  im- 
portance, or  is  likely  to  affect 
the  political  interests  of  peace- 
loving  communities  who  do  not 
seek  to  further  their  material 
interests  or  gratify  their  am- 
bition at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours.  With  regard  to 
the  Tatar  Peril,  we  can  only 
repeat  our  opinion  that,  if  cir- 
cumstances do  not  curb  the 
aggressively  ambitious  policy 
of  Russia,  it  may  some  day 
become  a  serious  danger ;  and 
in  such  an  event,  and  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  checks 
imposed  on  Russia  in  the  East 
by  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance, 
its  first  effects  would  necessarily 
be  felt  by  Germany. 
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A     STUDY     OP     THE     RUSSO-JAPANESE     WAR. 
BY   CHASSEUR. 

X. — THE   BATTLE   OF  MUKDEN. 
(WITH  MAP.) 


WE  left    the  Russian  army 
quietly  settling  itself  back  into 
its  dug-outs,  and  awaiting  such 
further    developments    as    the 
season  and  the  Japanese  might 
have  in  store  for  it.      But  al- 
though the  rank  and  file  moved 
back  into   the  warm   welcome 
of  their  underground  intrench- 
ments,    yet   there    are   certain 
evidences  which  show  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  various  reports 
to    the    contrary,    Kuropatkin 
was    preparing,    if   not    again 
to     undertake     the     initiative 
himself,   at  least   to  receive  a 
Japanese     attack.       We     find 
mentioned,      both      in      Lord 
Brooke's  interesting  work  and 
also   in    various    telegrams   to 
the  'Novoe  Vremya,'  that  the 
Russian    generalissimo  late   in 
February  ordered  his  hospitals 
to     be     prepared     to     receive 
70,000     casualties     over     and 
above   those   already   incurred 
at     Hei  -  kou  -  tai.       Japanese 
sympathisers,     who     in     this 
country   throughout    the    war 
have  always  been   anxious  to 
put  the  very  best  complexion 
on   everything  that  emanated 
from  Tokio  and  the  Japanese 
General    Staff,    have    told    us 
that  Kuropatkin  and  his  staff 
were   totally   blind   and   unin- 
formed    as     to      the      various 
preparations   which    the    Jap- 
anese   were    making    to    open 
the   campaign   in   the    spring. 
That    the    Russians  were    not 


able  to  possess   themselves   of 
as  complete   information  with 
regard  to  their  enemy  as  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  obtain, 
we    have    always    been    ready 
to  allow;    but  even  after  this 
allowance  we   think,  with   re- 
gard  to    the    premises    to   the 
great  battle  of  Mukden,    that 
Japanese     sympathisers     have 
been  a  little  inclined  to  over- 
estimate the  excellence  of  the 
Japanese  General  Staff  to  the 
befittlement    of    their     beaten 
enemy.     For  instance,  we  are 
confidently  informed    by  some 
expert    military    writers    that 
Kuropatkin  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  whereabouts  of  General 
Nogi's   army.       Another    mili- 
tary   writer    has    told    us    at 
great   length    that    this    Port 
Arthur  force  was  successfully 
screened      by     a     division     of 
cavalry    from    all    intercourse 
with  the  outer  world  while  it 
was    preparing    to    push    for- 
ward  to   Hsin-min-ting.      We 
ourselves  are  inclined  to  think 
that    the    Japanese    plans    as 
they  developed  were   mystify- 
ing   enough,    and    that    their 
dispositions,    as    they   brought 
them  to  bear  upon  their  enemy 
at  Mukden,  were  scientific  and 
conclusive  enough  without  cred- 
iting them  with   supernatural 
energies  or  powers.     That  Ku- 
ropatkin  knew   where    Nogi's 
army   was   by   the    middle   of 
February  is   definitely  proven 
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by  the  fact  that  on  February 
11  he  reported  its  position 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  that 
this  report  was  published  in 
several  of  the  Russian  papers. 
We  have  quoted  this  as  an 
instance,  because  we  feel  that, 
in  our  sympathy  to  our  allies 
and  in  the  character  of  that 
sentiment  which  we  must  feel 
for  the  successes  of  the  Jap- 
anese, many  writers  have  erred 
on  the  side  of  over-enthusiasm, 
and  have  thus  become  parti- 
san. Although  Kuropatkin  is 
a  beaten  soldier,  we  still  main- 
tain that,  when  an  unbiassed 
analysis  of  the  campaign  is 
procured,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  is  not  so  totally  disgraced 
as  so  many  writers  in  this 
country  would  have  us  to 
believe. 

That  there  were  indications 
of  the  coming  Japanese  ad- 
vance is  evident  to  every 
student  of  the  campaign. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  affair 
of  the  Hsin-kai  Bridge  on 
February  11.  Here,  160 
miles  north  of  Mukden,  the 
Russian  permanent  way  was 
attacked  and  cut  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Japanese 
cavalry.  This  in  itself  was 
portent  enough,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Jap- 
anese had  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  any  considerable 
enterprise  of  such  a  character. 
The  story  of  this  raid,  which 
in  itself  reminds  us  of  the 
Southern  cavalry  enterprises 
during  the  American  Civil 
War,  was  a  really  magnificent 
piece  of  work.  Space  will  not 
allow  us  to  give  it  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  it  must 
remain  just  as  it  was  to  the 


Russians,  an  indication  that 
some  general  movement  was 
on  foot. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter we  severely  criticised  both 
Kuropatkin  and  his  staff  for 
their  want  of  action  dur- 
ing Gripenberg's  action.  The 
reason  for  this  criticism  is 
obvious,  although  even  at  this 
date  we  are  not  able  to  do  more 
than  surmise  the  real  cause 
of  Kuropatkin's  failure.  But 
whatever  this  cause  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
he  nor  his  staff  realised  how 
nearly  they  had  achieved  a 
very  considerable  success.  For 
although  we  never  will  believe 
that  the  Russians  were  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  com- 
plete tactical  success,  yet,  if 
they  had  been  able  to  have 
forced  Oyama  to  sufficiently 
weaken  his  right  flank  and 
centre  to  confront  their  at- 
tack, the  season  would  have 
slipped  by  during  which  the 
Japanese  had  calculated  to  force 
their  great  attack, — before  the 
spring  thaws  had  rendered 
military  movement  almost 
impossible.  If  Gripenberg's 
army  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  position,  or  to  have 
effected  a  further  turning  of 
the  Japanese  left,  the  battle  of 
Mukden  would  have  been  post- 
poned, and  possibly  would 
never  have  taken  place.  As 
it  was,  the  Japanese  had  the 
merest  margin  in  which  to 
correct  the  displacement  of 
their  elaborate  plans  which  the 
Gripenberg  diversion  caused. 

But  by  February  19  every- 
thing was  ready,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
comfortably  ensconced  near 
the  centre  of  the  great  Japan- 
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ese  line,  gave  the  order  for 
possibly  the  most  comprehen- 
sive military  movement  of 
modern  days.  The  battle  of 
Mukden  is  a  difficult  battle  to 
describe.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  a  series  of  different  battles, 
each  in  itself  almost  of  the 
magnitude  of  Waterloo.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  the 
best  way  to  tackle  such  a 
subject,  which  in  itself  is 
titanic,  and  which  will  prob- 
ably never  be  fairly  and 
adequately  dealt  with,  is  to 
give  first  a  brief  outline  of  the 
positions  held  by  the  chief  units 
in  the  opposing  armies,  and 
then  to  follow  the  victors  in 
detail  from  right  to  left. 

Oyama's  striking  army  was 
divided  into  five  armies.  Read- 
ing from  right  to  left,  on 
February  19  the  positions 
of  these  five  armies  were  ap- 
proximately as  follows :  Kawa- 
mura's  army,  which,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  had  been 
landed  somewhere  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ya-lu,  was  lying  in  one 
of  the  Ta-ling  valleys  on  the 
Fu-shun  road.  Its  outposts 
were  in  touch  with  the  Russi- 
ans who  were  holding  Ching- 
ho-cheng,  one  of  the  strong 
passes  in  the  Ta-ling  range. 
Kawamura's  object  was  to 
advance  upon  Fu-shun  by  the 
Ma-chun-tun  and  Ti-ta  roads, 
driving  in  and  defeating  the 
Russian  force  of  Siberian  Rifles 
which,  in  considerable  strength, 
held  these  last  two  positions. 
Kawamura  had  the  longest  and 
most  definite  route  to  follow, 
consequently,  in  order  that,  at 
the  crucial  moment,  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  Japan- 
ese army  might  synchronise,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should 


begin  his  operations  in  advance 
of  the  others. 

Next,  on  his  left,  lay  Kuroki. 
He  was  still  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pen-hsi-hu,  from 
which  heights  Stackelberg  had 
been  unable  to  drive  him  when 
he  essayed  the  attempt  at  the 
battle  of  the  Sha-ho.  The 
object  of  Kuroki's  advance 
was  to  force  the  great  mountain 
buttresses,  which  the  Russians 
had  covered  with  defences,  lying 
between  the  Sha-ho  and  Ma- 
chun-tun. 

Next,  on  Kuroki's  left,  came 
Nodzu,  with  the  weakest  and 
yet  the  most  efficient  army  of 
the  five  in  the  field.  It  was 
always  to  Nodzu  that  some 
special  and  crafty  object  was 
assigned,  and  it  would  appear 
that,  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
great  fights,  it  was  Nodzu's 
army  which  turned  the  balance 
in  Japan's  favour.  It  is  re- 
markable that  although  Japan 
allowed  foreign  attaches  and 
correspondents,  and  their  own 
correspondents,  with  every  other 
army  in  the  field,  yet  they 
refused  to  allow  any  one  to 
accompany  General  Nodzu. 
The  part  assigned  to  Nodzu  in 
this  particular  battle  was,  in 
the  first  place,  to  keep  the 
Japanese  centre  from  being 
broken  by  any  desperate  en- 
deavour by  the  Russians  to 
divide  the  Japanese  army  in 
half ;  and  in  the  second,  when 
Kuropatkin  had  finally  and 
fatally  distributed  the  last  of 
his  reserves,  to  force  the  point 
of  least  resistance  in  the 
Russian  line.  Nodzu's  head- 
quarters were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shi-li-ho.  His  outposts  joined 
those  of  his  old  comrade  in 
arms,  Oku,  at  the  railway. 
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To  Oku  was  apportioned  a 
role  almost  similar  to  that  des- 
tined for  Nodzu.  Ever  since 
Hei-kou-tai  the  Russian  staff 
seemed  to  have  conceived  that, 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the 
battle  in  the  snowstorms,  they 
would  on  some  future  occasion 
be  able  to  force  in  and  destroy 
Oku.  For  this  purpose  they 
massed  against  him  a  very  for- 
midable artillery.  This  man- 
oeuvre served  the  Japanese 
purpose  well,  for  they  also,  in 
this  portion  of  the  field,  massed 
a  large  number  of  field  and 
heavy  batteries.  The  object 
of  this  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  staff  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  make  the  Rus- 
sians believe  that  the  support  to 
the  main  attack  would  follow 
the  railway,  and  thus  keep 
Kuropatkin  from  distributing 
his  reserves  too  early  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  threatened 
flanks.  When  at  last  conceal- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  their 
flank  attack  was  impossible, 
this  same  artillery  would,  by 
its  concentrated  fire,  be  able  to 
prepare  for  and  cover  those 
fierce  and  desperate  infantry 
assaults  which  had  made  Oku's 
army  famous  ever  since  it 
landed  on  the  Liau-tung  penin- 
sula. 

There  remains  one  army — 
namely,  that  of  Nogi.  These 
veterans  from  Port  Arthur,  as 
fine  soldiers  as  any  that  ever 
took  the  field,  had  already 
played  their  part  in  the  battle 
of  Hei-kou-tai.  In  this  great 
final  effort,  however,  they  were 
destined  to  fill  the  lacuna 
in  the  Japanese  organisation 
made  by  the  paucity  of  its 
cavalry  force.  In  a  word,  Nogi 
was  to  effect  a  great  envelop- 


ing movement  on  the  Russian 
right  flank.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  army,  towards  the 
end  of  February,  disappeared 
into  the  great  plain  west  of 
the  Hun-ho.  Some  remark- 
able stories  are  told  by  cor- 
respondents at  the  front 
with  regard  to  the  methods 
which  the  Japanese  employed 
to  disguise  and  conceal  the 
movements  of  this  Port  Arthur 
army.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  this  subject,  and 
shown,  quoting  evidence,  that 
the  Russian  staff  were  not  so 
much  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  this  army  as  these  correspond- 
ents with  the  Japanese  were  led 
to  believe.  But  that  does  not 
matter.  We  must,  therefore, 
give  credence  to  the  statement 
that  the  Japanese  cavalry  was 
used  for  the  peculiar  purpose 
of  screening  from  view,  by 
surrounding  in  a  complete  cor- 
don, this  army  of  over  50,000 
men.  This  army  was  about  to 
carry  out  an  operation  which, 
doubtless,  would  have  been  far 
better  conducted  if  it  had  been 
effected  by  an  independent 
cavalry  division.  The  ultimate 
objective  of  Nbgi's  army  was 
Hsin-min-ting,  the  terminus  of 
the  Kou  -  pang  -  tzu  railway. 
Geographically,  this  point  was 
out  of  the  sphere  of  operations 
tacitly  agreed  upon  by  the 
combatants,  but  when  the  cam- 
paign had  reached  these  stu- 
pendous proportions  this  really 
became  a  side  issue  hardly 
worth  noticing.  Once  Hsin- 
min-ting  was  reached,  the  Rus- 
sian right  was  turned. 

In  our  last  chapter  we  gave 
a  description  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hei-kou-tai. 
This  description  would  do  for 
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the  whole  of  the  country  be- 
tween Chang-tan  and  Hsin- 
min-ting.  This  being  realised, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Nogi's  army  was  able  to 
reach  the  railway  terminus 
without  being  opposed.  If 
ever  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  Mishchenko's 
cavalry  and  his  vaunted  Cos- 
sacks, it  stood  confirmed  by 
the  successful  occupation  of 
Hsin-min-ting  by  the  Port 
Arthur  army.  For  if,  in  the 
whole  area  of  operations,  there 
ever  was  a  terrain  that  was 
suited  to  the  movements  of  an 
independent  cavalry  division, 
it  was  in  this  particular  section. 
But,  and  here  the  inherent 
cunningness  and  military  acu- 
men of  the  Japanese  is  de- 
monstrated, two  events  had 
taken  place  before  Nogi  was 
launched  on  his  dash  for  Hsin- 
min-ting,  which  were  calculated 
to  clear  the  road  for  him.  The 
first  was  the  advance  of  Kawa- 
mura  and  Kuroki  in  the  moun- 
tains against  the  Russian  left. 
The  second  was  the  arrival  of 
three  squadrons  of  cavalry  160 
miles  north  of  Mukden.  The 
Japanese  staff  knew  his  Russian 
well.  He  knew  that  if  three 
squadrons  arrived  unexpectedly 
on  the  railway  communica- 
tions, the  numbers  of  the  force 
would  be  exaggerated  out  of 
all  proportion,  and  that  in  the 
general  dismay  felt  for  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  rail- 
way, which  was  the  main  and 
only  artery  for  the  gigantic 
force  collected  at  Mukden, 
any  menace  to  its  safety  would 
be  almost  certain  to  cause  the 
withdrawal  of  Mishchenko's 
Cossacks  to  clear  up  the  situ- 
ation on  the  line  of  communi- 


cations. And  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  this  manoeuvre  had 
the  desired  result,  for,  as  will 
be  subsequently  shown,  Nogi 
arrived  at  Hsin-min-ting  prac- 
tically unopposed. 

We  have  not  access  to  the 
same  information  concerning 
the  Russian  dispositions  as 
we  have  with  regard  to  our 
allies,  but  although  there  has 
been  a  general  tendency 
throughout  the  whole  cam- 
paign,— a  tendency  which  the 
Japanese  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  contradict, — to 
overstate  the  Russian  numbers, 
yet  we  believe  that  actually 
at  the  battle  of  Mukden  the 
Russian  army  had  reached  its 
highest  total.  Lord  Brooke 
estimates  the  Russian  strength 
as  being  well  over  350,000. 
These  numbers  to  some  extent 
are  borne  out  by  the  Russian 
order  of  battle,  compiled  by  the 
Japanese  from  the  evidence  of 
their  prisoners  after  the  battle 
of  Mukden.  This  estimate,  ac- 
cording to  '  The  Times '  corres- 
pondent, was  as  follows :  The 
Russians  had  three  armies, 
the  first  under  Linievitch,  the 
second  under  Kulbars,  and  the 
third  under  Bilderling.  Under 
Linievitch  were  three  army 
corps — the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th — 
with  Rennenkampf's  independ- 
ent corps  of  Cossacks,  making 
a  total  of  100  battalions  of 
infantry,  30  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  48  sotnias  of  cavalry. 
Kulbars  had  four  army  corps : 
the  1st  Siberian,  the  5th,  the 
8th,  and  the  10th,  together 
with  the  Division  of  Rifles. 
His  army  mustered  144  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  38 
batteries  of  artillery.  Bilder- 
ling's  command  comprised  the 
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1st,  the  6th,  and  the  17th 
corps,  in  all  96  battalions  of 
infantry,  and  35  batteries  of 
artillery.  Then  there  was  a 
general  reserve,  consisting  of 
the  16th  army  corps — 32  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  12 
batteries  of  artillery.  There  was 
Mishchenko's  cavalry  division, 
consisting  of  96  sotnias  and  4 
battalions  of  Za-Amur  Border 
infantry ;  there  were  34  sotnias 
of  Ussuri  cavalry,  Amur  Cos- 
sacks, and  Orenburg  cavalry; 
and  there  were  finally  36 
battalions  of  horse  artillery, 
mountain-guns,  field  howitzers, 
siege  -  guns,  and  unattached 
artillery.  The  grand  total 
stood :  376  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 171  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  178  sotnias  of  cavalry, 
— making  numerically  about 
300,800  rifles,  34,000  gunners 
(with  1368  guns),  and  26,700 
sabres,  or  a  grand  aggregate 
of  361,500  of  all  arms.  Of  the 
disposal  of  this  huge  force  we 
have  as  yet  only  the  broad  out- 
line. We  know,  however,  the 
main  division  of  the  three 
army  corps.  Bilderling  had 
taken  over  from  Gripenberg 
and  was  responsible  for  the 
Russian  right ;  Kulbars  main- 
tained the  centre;  and  Linie- 
vitch  opposed  Kawamura  and 
Kuroki  in  the  mountains  in 
the  east.  Rennenkampf  pro- 
longed Linievitch's  line  to  the 
left ;  and  Mishchenko,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  open  alluvial  plains 
of  the  Liau-ho  and  the  Hun-ho. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
action  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  very  nearly  a  million 
of  men  in  action,  since  we 
may  safely  estimate  that  the 
Japanese  numbers  were  25  per 


cent   in    advance    of    those   of 
their  opponents. 

The  first  object  of  the  Jap- 
anese staff  was  to  confirm 
Kuropatkin  in  his  belief  that 
the  Japanese  soldier  was  not 
comparable  with  the  Russian 
in  the  low  country.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19  the  Japanese  army 
of  the  extreme  right,  that  is 
Kawamura's  army,  all  veter- 
ans from  the  Chinese  War, 
broke  up  its  standing  camp 
and  threw  out  two  advance 
guards  to  cover  the  two  roads 
leading  directly  upon  the  Rus- 
sian fortified  positions  in  the 
Ta-ling  range.  The  thaw  had 
commenced,  but  it  was  not  the 
warm  comfortable  change  of 
temperature  that  we  know  in 
our  temperate  zone.  It  was 
a  thaw  that  was  slow  to  beat 
the  efforts  of  the  frost,  and  as 
miserable  a  season  for  cam- 
paigning almost  as  the  dead  of 
winter.  But  the  start  had  to 
be  made  or  the  ice  over  the 
rivers  would  not  hold ;  and  if 
the  ice  gave  completely,  it 
would  be  weeks  before  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  would  have 
allowed  the  pontoon  waggons 
to  arrive.  On  the  20th  and 
21st  of  February,  Kawamura's 
advance  guards  drove  in  the 
Russian  outposts.  Then  the 
great  serried  triple  line  of 
works  which  topped  the  still 
snow-driven  ridges  of  Ta-ling 
stood  out  grisly  and  forbid- 
ding in  front  of  Kawamura's 
veterans.  As  on  all  previous 
occasions  the  Russian  engin- 
eers had  spared  no  pains  in 
making  their  intrenchments  as 
impregnable  as  the  art  and 
science  of  military  engineering 
would  allow.  There  were  the 
same  areas  of  barbed  wire  en- 
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tanglements,  the  endless  rows 
of  spiked  pitfalls,  and  the  many 
open  patches  which  carried  the 
suspicion  of  contact  mine  and 
other  diabolic  contrivance. 
But,  grisly  as  they  were,  these 
works  had  to  be  carried ;  and 
it  is  curious  that  so  young  a 
nation  should  have  been  able 
to  produce  an  infantry  so 
dogged,  so  steadfast,  and  so 
persevering,  that  it  was  able, 
by  sheer  recuperative  insist- 
ence, to  carry  obstacles  such  as 
infantry  had  never  before  been 
called  upon  to  face. 

From  February  22  to  the 
end  of  February  24  Kawa- 
mura's  veterans  were  hurling 
themselves  against  this  triple 
line  of  defences.  On  the  23rd 
and  24th,  to  add  to  the  miseries 
of  these  desperate  soldiers,  a 
blinding  blizzard  blew  down 
the  valley.  Even  though  this 
almost  irresistible  force  of 
nature  was  sweeping  in  their 
faces,  this  inimitable  infantry 
managed,  in  the  midst  of 
desperate  carnage,  to  seize  one 
foothold  in  the  Ta-ling  Pass, 
from  which  they  were  able  to 
lever  their  stubborn,  yet  less 
active,  enemy.  The  fighting 
was  Homeric.  We  have  on 
record  the  description  of  one 
of  these  assaults  which  will 
stand  for  nearly  every  Jap- 
anese success.  This  spectator 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  one  of  these  desperate 
struggles  for  a  hill  crest,  —  a 
struggle  which  lasted  without 
intermission  for  forty  -  eight 
hours.  Although  in  the  de- 
scription it  may  lose  much  of 
the  fire  and  animation  of  the 
actual  event,  yet  it  gives  a 
curiously  vivid  impression  of 


a  class  of  combat  which  we 
ourselves  two  years  ago  be- 
lieved to  have  become  obsolete. 
The  Japanese  were  advancing 
in  full  daylight  to  the  assault 
of  one  of  these  Ta-ling  ridges. 
Every  section  of  the  battalion 
as  it  advanced  stood  out 
clearly  defined,  since  the  bliz- 
zard, of  which  we  have  spoken, 
had  just  covered  the  ground 
with  a  thin  fresh  veneer  of 
snow.  Even  though  the 
powdery  flakes  were  still  beat- 
ing in  the  faces  of  this  intrepid 
infantry,  yet  this  conspiracy 
of  nature  was  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  evil.  The  carpet 
of  white  which  swept  up  the 
slope  they  had  to  face  left 
exposed  the  triple  row  of  death- 
traps which  the  Russian 
sappers  had  sunk  in  the  hill- 
side. For  a  thousand  yards 
there  was  little  cover  for  the 
advance.  Until  it  could  get 
well  under  the  slope  of  the 
position,  where  in  places  the 
rocks  shelved  perpendicularly, 
the  assault  was  absolutely  ex- 
posed. But  experience,  the 
bitter  experience  of  eighteen 
months'  war,  had  taught  these 
men  to  take  their  cover  with 
them.  Each  man  had  a  sand- 
bag on  his  shoulder,  and  as 
each  section  faced  the  blaze 
of  infantry  fire  which  opened 
as  they  unmasked  from  cover, 
they  threw  the  sandbags  as 
a  wall  in  front  of  them  and 
grovelled  behind  them  for  such 
scant  shelter  as  they  gave. 
And  all  the  while  the  razor- 
edge  of  the  position  was  swept 
by  a  hail  of  shrapnel  which 
seemed  ceaseless  in  its  continu- 
ity. By  these  means,  on  the 
first  day,  considerable  progress 
was  made,  and  by  four  in  the 
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afternoon  the  residue  of  the 
leading  battalion  had  struggled 
as  far  as  the  wire  chevaux- 
de-frise,  and  had  prised  and 
levered  the  supporting  poles 
of  these  entanglements  from 
their  sockets.  This  end  accom- 
plished, and  the  leading  bat- 
talion had  run  its  course.  But 
the  sandbags  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  bearers  that  it 
had  left  behind  served  as 
stepping-stones  for  the  next 
battalion,  and  by  evening  this 
support  made  good  the  open  as 
far  as  the  perpendicular  rocks 
and  the  last  forty  yards  rise 
before  the  actual  position.  It 
was  here  that  the  assault  was 
to  stick.  Three  times  during 
the  night  were  reinforcements 
pushed  up  and  an  endeav- 
our made  to  rush  the  summit. 
The  return  of  daylight  dis- 
closed the  countless  little  heaps 
of  brown  bodies  half  covered 
with  snow, — grim  evidence  of 
the  ease  and  completeness  with 
which  the  Russian  defenders 
had  defeated  every  effort.  As 
bees  hang  on  a  honeycomb  so 
the  little  Japanese  infantry 
clung  to  the  face  of  the  per- 
pendicular which  gave  them 
cover  from  the  merciless  rifle- 
fire  which  swept  down  upon 
them  from  above.  As  the 
watcher  lay  with  his  glass 
glued  on  the  sky-line,  he  could 
see  the  Russian  infantry- 
men raise  themselves  over 
the  parapet  and  fire  down 
the  slope  in  front  of  them. 
Even  the  pitiless  rain  of  shrap- 
nel did  not  seem  to  disconcert 
them.  Their  persistence  in 
defence  seemed  to  be  as  great 
as  that  of  their  enemy  in  attack. 
Presently  another  section  of 
little  fur-clad  Japanese  would 


leave  the  cover  of  the  cliff  and 
gallantly  climb  upwards.  The 
Russians  would  rise  to  meet 
them,  and  before  half  the  ascent 
was  made  those  of  the  assaulters 
left  standing  would  face  about, 
break,  and  rush  pell-mell  down 
the  hillside.  If  one  such  an 
attack  were  made  that  forenoon, 
twenty  sections  must  have 
essayed  the  attempt  and  failed. 
Then,  at  last,  when  the  whole 
thing  seemed  useless,  suddenly 
a  corporal  and  four  men  made 
good  the  ascent  to  the  parapet, 
and  appeared  upon  the  sky-line. 
The  Russians  rose  to  meet  them, 
and  there,  silhouetted  against 
the  winter  sky,  bayonet 
crossed  bayonet.  The  long 
taper  weapon  of  the  Muscovite 
drove  the  Japanese  back,  but 
the  interlude  of  Homeric  com- 
bat had  served  its  purpose.  As 
the  little  fur-clad  infantrymen 
sank  back  with  steel -pierced 
bodies,  another  section  was  sup- 
porting them.  Saved  from  that 
pitiless  rifle-fire,  these  latter  in 
their  turn  appeared  upon  the 
sky-line.  Section  after  section 
poured  in  behind  them.  For 
ten  minutes,  or  perhaps  fifteen, 
the  figures  bobbed  and  fluctu- 
ated on  that  crest-line.  It  was 
impossible  to  apportion  success 
or  failure.  Instinctively,  as  it 
were,  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
shell-fire.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  both  armies  seemed 
spell-bound  by  the  issue  being 
struggled  for  on  that  single 
hill.  Then,  suddenly,  the  puffs 
of  shrapnel  began  to  burst 
again,  and  the  watchers  could 
see  the  black  backs  of  men 
firing  down  the  reverse  slope 
of  the  hill.  The  Russians 
had  given  way.  The  Ta-ling 
heights  were  won  by  just  a 
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score   of   combats   as    the   one 
described. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th 
Kawamura  was  able  to  tele- 
phone to  Kuroki  that  he  had 
made  good  the  passes  for  Ta- 
ling.  The  same  day,  according 
to  the  set  scheme,  Kuroki  had 
commenced  his  advance.  He 
had  in  front  of  him  just  as 
much  solid  honest  hill- fighting 
as  had  Kawamura.  But,  if 
anything,  the  Japanese  staff 
had  underrated  the  task  in 
front  of  their  two  right  armies. 
They  knew  that  it  would  take 
Kawamura  some  time  to  reach 
Ti-ta,  but  they  had  not  realised 
to  the  full  extent  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Russian  resistance. 
Thus  it  is  we  find  that  from 
February  24  to  the  end  of 
the  month  both  these  armies 
were  battling  their  way  slowly 
forward  against  a  constant 
stubborn  resistance,  and  against 
almost  impregnable  positions. 

Kuropatkin  does  not  seem  to 
have  shown  any  special  appre- 
hension with  regard  to  his  left. 
He  seems  to  have  been  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  Japanese 
main  attack  would  come  upon 
his  left.  The  persistence  and 
the  final  successes  of  the 
Japanese  on  Ta-ling  seemed  to 
confirm  this  view.  For  the  rest, 
the  remainder  of  the  Japanese 
lines  seemed  more  or  less  quies- 
cent. There  was  no  response 
to  his  now  heavy  bombardment 
upon  the  positions  in  front  of 
the  Sha-ho,  and  at  that  date 
there  had  been  no  compromising 
reports  from  either  the  centre 
or  the  left  of  the  Japanese 
army.  It  was  not  till  the  27th 
of  February  that  anything 
occurred  to  give  Kuropatkin 
any  special  line  upon  which  to 


reframe  his  dispositions.  On 
the  27th,  without  warning,  the 
artillery  which  Oyama  had 
massed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
railway  on  his  centre  com- 
menced a  heavy  bombardment 
of  the  Russian  batteries,  which 
had  been  pounding  the  Japanese 
centre  for  the  last  ten  days. 
The  sudden  unmasking  of  large 
artillery  forces  on  the  Japanese 
centre  seemed  rather  to  confirm 
Kuropatkin  in  his  original  view 
than  to  perplex  him.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the 
Japanese  main  attack  would 
be  against  Fu-shun. 

But  the  last  day  of  February 
and  the  first  of  March  brought 
a  very  definite  appreciation  of 
the  situation  with  it.  Simul- 
taneously Kuropatkin  must 
have  received  reports,  first 
that,  before  Kawamura,  Linie- 
vitch  felt  himself  insecure  at 
Ti-ta  and  Ma-chun-tun;  second- 
ly, that  Oku  was  advancing ; 
and  lastly  and  most  signifi- 
cant of  all,  that  the  Japanese 
cavalry  had  appeared  in  Hsin- 
min-ting.  Still,  so  imbued  was 
Kuropatkin  with  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  appreciation  of 
the  situation,  that  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Japanese  cavalry  on 
his  right  flank ;  but  when  he 
heard  that  Kawamura  was 
irresistible  with  Linievitch's 
present  force,  he  became  appre- 
hensive for  that  flank  and  im- 
mediately entrained  his  inde- 
pendent reserves  to  Fu-shun, 
whither  he  also  transferred  his 
own  headquarters. 

Once  Kuropatkin  was  com- 
mitted to  the  movement  of  his 
reserves  from  Mukden  he  had 
played  completely  into  the 
Japanese  plans.  Instead  of  be- 
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ing  a  mere  cavalry  demonstra- 
tion, the  appearance  of  an 
advanced  guard  at  Hsin-min- 
ting  really  meant  the  over- 
throw of  that  flank.  As  will 
be  seen,  each  movement  of  the 
Japanese  had  had  its  relative 
significance.  The  advance  of 
Kawamura  and  Kuroki  had 
not  only  secured  Oyama's  right 
flank,  but  had  attracted  the 
flower  and  bulk  of  Kuropat- 
kin's  reserves  to  the  opposite 
flank,  from  which  the  decisive 
Japanese  attack  was  to  come. 
Oku  in  the  centre,  under  cover 
of  the  heavy  cannonade  which 
had  been  opened  on  February 
27,  was  moving  with  his 
right  shoulder  up  in  order  that 
Nogi  with  his  Port  Arthur 
veterans  should  not  be  left  in 
the  air  when  he  finally  ap- 
peared in  definite  strength  at 
Hsin-min-ting.  In  the  mean- 
time our  old  hero  Nodzu  was 
still  lying  quiet  behind  the 
batteries  which  were  banging 
the  Russian  centre  to  pieces, 
ready  to  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opening  which  would  occur 
when  Nogi's  advance  had  defi- 
nitely developed.  That  it  was 
an  admirably  conceived  plan  of 
campaign  it  would  be  useless  to 
deny,  but  it  fills  the  military 
reader  with  astonishment  that 
a  plan,  which  was  mainly 
admirable  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  should  have  been  so 
misunderstood  by  the  Russian 
staff.  Even  if  the  little  contre- 
temps at  the  Hsin-kai  bridge 
had  taken  Mishchenko  up  north, 
there  should  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient Intelligence  Department 
left  in  Hsin-min-ting  to  have 
foreshadowed  the  significance 
of  the  Nogi  movement  in  time 
to  have  prevented  Kuropatkin 


from  sending  his  reserves  to 
protect  his  left.  We  do  not, 
at  the  present  moment,  pretend 
to  understand  Kuropatkin  or 
his  plans,  as  we  honestly  be- 
lieve that  he  failed  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  field  not  because 
he  was  devoid  of  military  intel- 
ligence and  the  other  necessary 
attributes  which  go  to  make 
a  great  general,  but  because  he 
attempted  the  impossible  in 
endeavouring  to  maintain  in 
his  own  hands  the  command  of 
the  vast  army  concentrated  in 
Manchuria.  After  mature  re- 
flection, it  would  seem  that  to 
this  account  must  be  laid  the 
want  of  co-operation  and  co- 
hesion which  undoubtedly  was 
the  main  cause  of  Russia's 
military  collapse.  We  have 
already  shown  how,  at  Liau- 
yang,  Kuroki  failed  to  be  anni- 
hilated because  there  was  no 
one  present  on  that  front 
amongst  the  Russian  generals 
who  had  authority  to  act;  we 
have  likewise  shown  how 
miserably  Gripenberg's  opera- 
tions petered  out  for  want  of 
co-operation ;  and  here  again  at 
Mukden  we  have  a  fresh  evi- 
dence that  Kuropatkin's  pres- 
ence was  considered  essential 
for  the  direction  of  all  serious 
fighting. 

But  although  Nogi  followed 
his  cavalry  into  Hsin-min-ting 
on  March  1,  the  battle  of 
Mukden  was  not  yet  won, — in 
fact,  one  might  almost  say  that 
the  battle  had  only  just  be- 
gun. But  it  had  begun  with 
the  balance  of  advantage  in 
Japan's  favour.  From  March 
2  to  March  7  the  severity  of 
the  struggle  all  along  the  line 
of  the  Russian  front  was  so 
great  and  so  undecided  that  it 
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is  safe  to  say  that  if  the 
Russians  had  had  any  substan- 
tial success  in  any  one  of  the 
heavy  counter  -  attacks  which 
they  hurled  against  the  Japan- 
ese centre,  it  is  possible  that 
the  great  battle  would  Eave 
had  to  be  written  off  as  drawn. 
During  these  five  days  Nogi, 
on  the  extreme  west,  was  in  a 
most  precarious  situation ;  so 
much  so,  that  on  March  6  he 
had  to  send  to  Oku  a  supplica- 
tion for  reinforcements,  and  at 
that  moment  Oku  was  himself 
so  heavily  involved  that  he 
could  not  spare  a  single  man. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reached 
Hsin-min-ting,  Nogi  threw  out 
his  army  into  fighting  forma- 
tion, and  pivoting  it  on  Ta- 
min-tin,  advanced  north-east 
with  the  object  of  striking  the 
Mukden-Tieling  railway  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Mukden. 
On  March  2  he  moved  eight 
miles ;  on  the  following  day  he 
still  made  considerable  progress, 
since  the  opposition  in  front  of 
him  was  not  great,  so  that 
on  March  4  we  find  that  he 
had  covered  nearly  twenty 
miles  since  leaving  Hsin-min- 
ting.  This  brought  him  within 
seven  miles  of  the  coveted 
railway.  But  often  in  military 
operations  seven  miles  is  almost 
as  significant  as  a  hundred. 
For  on  March  2  Kuropatkin 
realised  that  he  had  taken  his 
reserves  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
to  Fu  -  shun, — that  the  real 
attack,  the  real  menace,  was 
coming  from  the  west.  He 
immediately  trained  his  inde- 
pendent reserve  back  to  Muk- 
den, and  marched  it  out  to  foil 
Nogi's  advance.  He  also,  by 
telegram,  brought  from  Tieling 
part  of  the  force  told  off  to 


garrison  that  strategic  point, 
and  also  a  division  of  fresh 
troops  which,  recently  arrived 
from  European  Russia,  had 
mobilised  at  Harbin,  and  was 
now  on  its  way  down  to  join 
the  main  army  at  Mukden. 
Consequently,  March  4  and  7 
witnessed  the  most  desperate 
and  sanguinary  fighting  north- 
west of  Mukden  that  the  cam- 
paign was  destined  ever  to  see. 
Nogi's  veterans  realised  that 
they  were  struggling  for  a 
success  which  would  mean  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  Russian 
army.  Kuropatkin,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  his  troops, 
realised  that,  unless  Nogi  was 
hurled  back  in  defeat,  the 
whole  toil  and  trouble  of  the 
past  ten  months  would  be 
wasted,  and  the  army  en- 
veloped in  a  disaster  which 
had  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
a  total  rout.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  paper  to 
give  anything  like  an  adequate 
account  of  this  fearful  struggle 
on  the  plain.  No  report  that 
has  reached  us  so  far  has 
really  done  justice  to  the 
extraordinary  issues  in  this 
great  struggle  north  of  the 
Mukden  Tombs,  which  hung 
upon  the  individual  fighting 
value  of  the  opposing  soldiery ; 
but  of  the  accounts  that  have 
been  published,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  letter  from  a 
Japanese  officer  to  his  friends 
at  home,  as  published  in  'The 
Times,'  will  in  a  small  way 
bring  before  the  reader  some 
appreciation  of  the  fearful 
tension  which  weighed  down 
all  combatants  during  this 
titanic  struggle.  "Writing  of 
these  very  operations  of  Nogi's, 
this  officer  says:  "The  6th 
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was    the    hottest    and    worst, 
and   the  most    savage,    of   the 
whole   series    of    the    Mukden 
battles.     The  Russians  held  a 
line  from  San-sen-ho  to  Neng- 
yo-ho,    while   we    ranged   our- 
selves in   or  about   Gyorimbo, 
which  is  about  four  miles  west 
of  Mukden  station.     The  dog- 
gedness  of  that  Russian  advance! 
Heavy   guns    and   light   guns, 
handy  mountain  guns  and  little 
dynamite   guns,    all    joined   in 
the  bombardment  of  tAe  posi- 
tions, while  the  heroic  Russian 
gunners  repliedshot  for  shot  and 
shell   for   shell.      Attacks  and 
counter-attacks  succeeded  each 
other  like  the  figures  on  a  fairy 
lantern.    We  fought  with  rifles, 
we  fought  with  bayonets,  then 
with  grenades  and  with  shovels 
and  picks,  and  then  with  fists. 
Why,  it  is  no  more  or  less  than 
a  gigantic  street  brawl.     One 
of   the   battalion    commanders 
was    killed    and     the     colonel 
wounded     severely,    and     one 
after     another    the     company 
officers     went     down.        Once 
when  I  whistled  to  the  buglers, 
and  the  charge  was  sounded, 
just    barely    forty    out    of    a 
battalion  of  skirmishers  leaped 
to    their    feet,    and    the    rest 
remained  still,  no  cowards,  but 
dead  men — dead  at  their  posts. 
Those  who  replied  to  the  call 
had  no  right  to  do   so :    they 
ought    to    have    been    in   the 
ambulances.        Though     these 
doings    could    never    be    told 
vividly  enough  by  my  pen,  and, 
perhaps,  no   words  could  ever 
do  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the 
men,    Russian    and    Japanese, 
and  the  hardships  they  endured. 
The  Russians,  five  or  six  times 
our  number,  charged  time  after 
time   so   resolutely  up   to   our 


position   that    some    of    them 
actually   passed    through    the 
line — but  they  never  returned. 
These    are    the    fresh     troops 
from  the  reserves  —  determined 
because  of  the  knowledge  that 
on  their  action  hangs  the  fate 
of  Kuropatkin   and  his  army. 
So  that  day's  success  remained 
with  the  Russians,  in  spite  of 
all    our    efforts.       Well,    they 
deserved  it.     At  the  suggestion 
of  an  officer  of  the  Staff  Corps 
we   volunteered   to    reach   the 
works  the  same  night.      Men 
came    to     their     officers     and 
begged  to  let  them  go  and  fill 
up    the    trenches    with    their 
corpses,  so  that  those  following 
them   might   walk    over   their 
bodies  into   the   defences.     At 
the    men's    earnest  request    a 
deputation  of  officers  and  men 
was    sent    to    the     Divisional 
Commander,    who   gave   them 
the  requested  permission,  not 
without  some  hesitation.   .   .   . 
At   midnight    the   men   threw 
off  their  great  winter  coats,  and 
white      distinguishing      bands 
were    put    on   the    sleeves    in 
readiness     to     move.        With 
drawn  swords  the  officers  led, 
with   fixed   bayonets  the   men 
follow  in  our  usual  formation. 
First  grenade  men  in  a  line  at 
certain  intervals,  then  the  main 
body  in  column  of  sixes,  with 
a  grenade  man   at    every   few 
paces   in   the   ranks.     With  a 
tremendous    yell    we    stormed 
into   the    earthworks.      What 
followed    I     cannot     bear    to 
recite.      How  many  of   us  re- 
turned?     A  few,   a  very  few. 
And  the  works  ?     Intact  still  ? 
As  we  rested  came  the  enemy's 
counter-attack — the  officer  in 
command  of  this  section  knows 
his  business  well  After 
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half  a  day's  desultory  firing 
and  leisurely  fighting  our  bat- 
talion received  an  order  to  take 
Tahoshitu  [Tashichaou],  which 
the  enemy  held  in  force.  In 
this  my  company  form  the  first 
line.  I  talk  of  battalions  and 
companies ;  but  a  battalion, 
particularly  ours  at  this  stage, 
furnished  about  as  many  men 
as  a  company.  We  moved 
through  a  hail  of  rifle  ^nd 
machine  -  gun  bullets,  which 
now  began  to  resemble  some 
perfectly  natural  phenomenon, 
as  of  sunshine  or  of  rain,  and  it 
was  mere  child's  play  compared 
with  the  experiences  of  the 
awful  night  of  the  6th." 

And  we  almost  imagine  that 
similar  accounts  of  the  fearful 
stresses  of  the  battle  in  this 
particular  engagement  might 
have  been  written  from  every 
other  portion  of  the  field.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  until  mid- 
day on  the  7th  Kuropatkin 
still  fought  with  the  hope  of 
success.  For  four  days  he  had 
held  Nogi, — he  was  still  holding 
Oku,  but  of  Nodzu  he  knew 
nothing, — and  Linievitch  still 
reported[the  Russian  left  secure. 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  we 
have  made  no  mention  of  Nodzu. 
Again  was  this  intrepid  leader 
to  handle  the  turning  influence 
in  the  struggle.  Early  on 
March  5  the  gunners  with 
Nodzu  reported  the  Russian 
intrenchments  just  south  of 
Mukden  to  be  practicable — 
that  is,  practicable  for  Jap- 
anese assault.  They  had  been 
submitted  for  the  last  ten  days 
to  possibly  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery bombardment  that  had 
ever  been  concentrated  on  a 
line  of  field-works.  The  very 
intensity  of  the  fire  had  done 


much  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  resistance  of  the  troops 
holding  these  works  ;  and  over 
and  above  this,  every  available 
man  had  been  withdrawn  by 
Kuropatkin  to  throw  into  the 
operations  against  the  flank 
attacks.  Nodzu,  with  that 
military  instinct  to  which  we 
have  already  on  previous  oc- 
casions referred,  knew  ex- 
actly the  right  moment  when 
to  throw  in  his  unexpected 
weight.  We  find  him  on 
March  6  still  with  his  left  at 
Sha-ho-pu.  On  the  following 
day,  almost  without  a  check, 
his  men  are  up  and  over  the 
shattered  breast-works  which 
they  had  been  watching  for 
the  last  six  months ;  and  be- 
fore Kuropatkin  quite  realises 
what  is  happening,  and  at  the 
very  moment  that  JSTogi  is 
beseeching  Oku  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  Nodzu,  with  troops 
that  are  practically  fresh,  has 
thrown  himself  over  the  Hun-ho 
and  is  practically  into  Mukden. 
Simultaneously  with  this  news 
of  an  advance,  which  was  almost 
as  disastrous  and  decisive  as 
the  general  advance  ordered  by 
Wellington  on  the  historic  field 
of  Waterloo,  there  reached 
Kuropatkin  information  that 
his  railway  communication  was 
severed  just  south  of  Tieling. 
One  cannot  envy  the  General 
his  feelings  at  this  moment. 
It  is  true  that  the  railway  was 
only  cut  by  a  patrol  detached 
from  Nogi's  left,  but  when  the 
news  arrived  at  the  Russian 
headquarters  Kuropatkin  had 
just  been  called  from  super- 
intending a  counter  -  attack 
against  Tashichaou  to  organ- 
ise a  resistance  against  this 
new  terror  advancing  directly 
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from  the  south.  Then  it  was 
that  he  penned  the  message 
which,  sent  by  an  alternative 
line,  leaked  out  in  St  Peters- 
burg, "I  am  surrounded." 
Was  there  ever  a  more  miser- 
able statement  of  a  situation 
placed  on  record  than  the 
despairing  echo  contained  in 
that  message? 

On  the  night  of  March  7 
Kuropatkin  gave  the  fateful 
order  that  the  whole  army 
should  fall  back  on  Tielntg.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  wrench 
to  this  earnest  soldier  thus  to 
acknowledge,  both  to  his  troops 
and  to  the  enemy,  that  he  was 
out-manoeuvred,  out-numbered, 
and  beaten ;  that  he  could 
only  hope  to  save  himself  by 
flight,  and  by  the  excellent 
roads  which  he  had  had  con- 
structed between  Tieling,  Muk- 
den, and  Fu-shun.  But  although 
Kuropatkin  accepted  the  situa- 
tion with  all  the  fortitude  of  a 
brave  man,  he  did  not  desert 
the  cause  as  if  it  were  abso- 
lutely lost.  He  did  not,  like 
some  other  great  captains  in 
history,  place  himself  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  flight,  but  turned 
with  all  the  dogged  nature  and 
desperate  courage  of  which 
the  Slav  is  capable  to  do  his 
best  to  repeat  the  history  of 
Liauyang.  Collecting  together 
the  troops  that  had  held  his 
centre,  he  threw  them  in  to 
the  support  of  the  brave  legions 
that  had  held  Nogi  at  bay  for 
the  last  five  days.  It  was 
under  the  cover  of  this  rear- 
guard that  he  hoped  to  emulate 
his  Liauyang  retirement  and 
withdraw  his  army,  with  some 
measure  of  success,  behind 
the  intrenchments  he  had 
established  at  Tieling.  It  will 


be  remembered  that  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  we  commented 
on  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Japanese  intrenched  their  sec- 
ond and  third  positions  within 
an  easy  distance  of  their  first 
line,  Kuropatkin  had  chosen  to 
allow  his  army  a  stretch  of 
forty  miles  before  they  could 
hope  to  reach  the  field-works, 
which  were  destined  to  be  their 
second  line  of  resistance.  It 
was  these  forty  miles  of  open 
which  killed  Kuropatkin's 
army,  which  rendered  the  de- 
votion of  his  rear-guard  useless, 
and  which  practically  turned 
the  withdrawal  of  his  baggage 
and  his  rear-guards  into  a  rout. 
Again  was  Nodzu  the  deciding 
factor.  The  majority  of  the 
accounts  which  have  reached 
this  country  contain  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  Nogi  who 
cut  off  Kuropatkin's  rear- 
guard, and  was  responsible  for 
the  great  capture  of  prisoners 
and  military  equipment.  A 
careful  study  of  all  the  re- 
ports furnished,  however,  goes 
to  prove  that  this  impression 
is  quite  wrong.  As  he  had 
intended,  Kuropatkin  was  able 
to  hold  Nogi  to  the  very  end. 
In  fact,  pivoted  upon  his  own 
right  wing  in  retirement,  Kuro- 
patkin swung  round  in  front  of 
Nogi.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  wonderful  rapidity  and 
energy  of  ISTodzu's  advance, 
the  withdrawal  from  Mukden 
would  have  gone  down  to  his- 
tory as  a  successful  retreat, 
worthy  of  a  parallel  with  that 
of  Liauyang. 

It  was  not  in  Nogi's  army, 
which,  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber, a  few  hours  previously  had 
been  urgently  soliciting  aid 
and  reinforcements,  to  press  a 
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pursuit,  or  to  cut  off  as  desper- 
ate troops  as  those  which  Kuro- 
patkin  personally  conducted 
into  their  position  as  his  rear- 
guard. But  Nodzu,  pressing 
on,  not  even  waiting  to  assist 
Kuroki  into  Fu-shun,  pushed 
north  until  he  struck  the  rail- 
way at  Pu-ho,  midway  between 
Mukden  and  Tieling.  All 
through  the  8th  and  9th  this 
intrepid  soldiery, — which  had 
turned  the  scale  at  Teh^tz, 
had  assaulted  and  pierced  the 
Russian  centre  at  Liauyang 
and  on  the  Sha-ho,  and,  here 
again,  had  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  unexpectedly  placed  itself 
athwart  the  line  of  retreat  ofv 
Kuropatkin's  rear  -  guard, — 
staggered  on  in  face  of  a  Man- 
churian  snow  blizzard, — on, 
until  midday  on  March  10, 
when  the  battle  of  Mukden 
was  finally  lost  and  won. 

There  are  many  misconcep- 
tions with  regard  to  this  great 
battle.  It  was  a  decisive  blow 
against  Russian  prestige  and 
military  power  in  the  Far 
East.  It  was  a  heavy  defeat 
and  a  crowning  disaster  to  a 
disastrous  campaign.  But  it 
was  not  the  crushing,  wither- 
ing, exterminating  blow  that 
it  has  so  generally  been  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  this 
country.  After  examining  the 
evidence  of  foreign  officers  who 
were  present  on  this  occasion, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  battle  of  Mukden  was 
almost  as  disastrous  in  its 
military  paralysis  to  the  victors 
as  to  the  vanquished.  In  fact, 
if  we  are  to  look  for  the  prime 
factor  which  conduced  to  the 
surprising  peace  which  was 
recently  arranged  at  Ports- 
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mouth,  we  will  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  trace  the  cause 
of  Japan's  magnanimity  to  the 
paralysing  effect  of  the  battle 
of  Mukden  on  her  military  re- 
sources. At  the  time  wonder- 
ful speculations  were  rife  as  to 
the  fate  of  Linievitch  with  the 
Siberian  Army  Corps.  Kawa- 
mura  was  supposed  to  have 
dropped  from  the  clouds  and 
to  have  immediately  engulfed 
a  third  of  Kuropatkin's  army 
in  (Jisaster.  In  reality,  of 
cours'e,  we  find  that  Linievitch, 
learning  that  Kuropatkiu's 
centre  had  given  way,  was  him- 
self forced  to  retire,  but  know- 
ing the  fate  that  would  await 
him  if  he  debouched  directly 
into  Mukden's  plain,  he  with- 
drew his  army  more  composedly 
by  way  of  the  Wankao  passes. 
It  now  behoves  us  to  count 
the  cost  of  this  stupendous 
struggle.  Again  we  are  flung 
upon  the  rocks  of  uncertainty, 
and  are  faced  with  the  original 
difficulty  of  making  the  re- 
ports and  estimates  of  eye- 
witnesses coincide  with  the 
official  returns.  According  to 
the  Japanese  estimates,  they 
captured  on  the  field  of  Muk- 
den just  over  40,000  Russian 
prisoners.  They  reckon  that 
the  Russians  left  some  30,000 
dead  on  the  field,  and  that 
altogether  the  Russian  casual- 
ties, in  killed  and  wounded  and 
missing,  amounted  to  170,000 
men.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
— that  is,  we  are  told  in  the 
official  Japanese  accounts — that 
this  result  was  attained  by  a 
loss  to  the  Japanese  them- 
selves of  only  50,000  men  in 
all  manner  of  casualties.  Al- 
ready in  previous  articles  we 
2s 
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have  given  it  as  our  opinion 
that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances 
from  correspondents  in  Japan, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  have  held  funeral 
rites  for  a  specified  number  of 
departed  souls,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  an  organisation  so 
crafty  and  careful  in  its  dissem- 
ination of  military  news  would 
have  gratuitously  handed  to  its 
enemy  a  correct  statement  of 
its  losses.  We  will  refer  the 
reader,  who  may  be  sceptical 
of  the  truth  of  our  assertions, 
to  the  quotation  which  we  have 
used  from  the  Japanese  officer 
who  was  with  Nogi  on  Kuro- 
patkin's  right  flank.  You  will 
note  that  he  states  that  the 
battalions  in  his  division  were 
reduced  to  the  strength  of 
companies.  There  is  one  point 
that  we  notice  in  a  consecutive 
study  of  Japan's  methods  of 
conducting  operations  which  is 
here  worthy  of  comment.  It 
is  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  their  staff  manages  to 
equally  distribute  the  stress  of 
battle  through  every  unit  in 
the  army.  Therefore  we  may 
take  it  as  granted  that  the 
officer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  did  not  belong  to  a 
division  which  during  the 
battle  of  Mukden  was  engaged 
to  a  degree  out  of  proportion 
to  other  units  in  the  entire 
army.  This  reflection,  coupled 
with  the  verbatim  expression 
of  opinion  of  expert  European 
soldiers  who  were  present  at  the 
battle,  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  success  at  Mukden  cost  the 
Japanese  in  casualties  at  least 
as  much  as  it  cost  their  enemy. 


On  March  10  the  Japanese 
officially  entered  Mukden.  On 
the  same  date  Kawamura,  in- 
stead of  falling  from  the  skies 
and  overwhelming  Linievitch, 
entered  Fu-shun.  With  the 
occupation  of  Mukden,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  military  campaign  ended, 
since  the  recent  conclusion  of 
peace  has  rendered  it  impossible 
eith(T>-  for  the  Russians  to  re- 
establish their  military  prestige 
or  for  the  Japanese  to  add  to 
their  laurels  on  land.  This 
being  the  case,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  follow  in  much 
Detail  the  events  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Mukden.  On 
March  16  the  Japanese,  after 
one  unsuccessful  attempt,  oc- 
cupied Tieling,  the  Russians 
having  evacuated  before  them. 
On  the  following  day  Kuro- 
patkin  was  relieved  of  his 
command,  and  his  place  taken 
by  General  Linievitch,  and  on 
March  21  the  Japanese  occu- 
pied Chang- tu-fu.  This  latter 
occupation,  to  all  military  in- 
tents and  purposes,  marks  the 
limit  of  the  Japanese  military 
occupation  in  Manchuria. 

From  the  moment  that  they 
lost  Mukden,  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  hopes  for  the  time 
being  centred  in  their  fleet, 
which,  under  Rojdestvensky, 
had  arrived  on  March  17  at 
Nosse  Bay.  The  history  of 
this  fleet  and  its  disastrous 
voyage  to  the  Far  East, 
culminating  with  its  total 
annihilation  in  the  Straits  of 
Tsushima,  have  already  been 
dealt  with  in  these  pages. 
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WILLIAM    PITT    THE    YOUNGER. 


BY  CHARLES   WHIBLEY. 


IT  may  be  accepted  as  a 
general  truth  that  the  states- 
man, like  the  poet,  is  born  and 
not  made.  When  Wolsey  left 
Ipswich  for  Oxford,  he  had 
neither  thought  nor  prospect 
of  governing  his  country  and 
his  king.  It  was  native  genius, 
not  training,  which  placed 
Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  head 
of  affairs ;  and  Chatham  him- 
self was  a  cornet  of  horse 
before  he  found  his  true  career 
in  politics.  But  William  Pitt 
the  Younger  was  made  as  well 
as  born  a  Minister.  From 
his  earliest  childhood  he  was 
educated  to  achieve  a  certain 
end,  to  fulfil  a  definite  purpose. 
His  natural  gifts  for  literature 
and  politics  were  assiduously 
encouraged  by  his  ambitious 
father,  who  was  determined 
that  his  favourite  son  should 
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be  well  fitted  to  hold  the 
highest  office,  whenever  the 
opportunity  should  arrive. 
Born  in  1759,  that  year  of 
stress  and  glory,  which  saw 
the  triumph  of  our  English 
arms  in  Canada,  which  boasted 
the  victories  of  Clive  and  Coote 
in  India,  which  witnessed  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Hawke 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  William  Pitt 
grew  up  an  ardent,  acquisitive 
boy,  in  an  atmosphere  of  learn- 
ing and  patriotism.  Not  even 
ill-health  availed  to  check  his 
progress,  and  he  gained  so  easy 
a  mastery  over  Greek  and 
Latin  that,  in  the  words  of 
his  earliest  tutor,  "  he  never 
seemed  to  learn,  but  only  to 
recollect."  The  method  which 
his  father  persuaded  him  to 
follow  in  his  studies  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  time.  He 
2T 
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read  the  classics,  not  as  exer- 
cises in  philology,  but  as  ex- 
amples of  the  greatest  poetry 
and  the  loftiest  eloquence ;  and 
the  epics  and  histories  of  old 
were  as  real  to  him,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  as  they  were 
to  Montaigne.  But  in  his 
father's  eyes  it  was  not  enough 
for  the  boy  to  understand 
Virgil  and  Thucydides ;  he 
must  use  their  works  as  a 
means  to  acquire  readiness  of 
speech  and  a  quick  faculty  of 
selection  in  his  own  tongue; 
and  Lord  Chatham  would  urge 
him  to  turn  passages  from 
whatever  book  he  was  study- 
ing into  English,  without  pre- 
meditation. That  he  might 
learn  to  declaim,  he  was  set  to 
recite  pages  from  Milton  and 
Shakespeare;  and,  when  yet  a 
child,  he  was  trained  to  act 
upon  the  stage  of  the  drawing- 
room,  though  all  the  training 
in  the  world  could  never  endue 
him  with  his  father's  histrionic 
talent.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  his  first,  and 
almost  his  only,  experiment  in 
literature  was  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts,  called  "  Laurentius, 
King  of  Clarinium  "  ;  nor  was 
he  content  to  write  it  —  he 
played  a  part  and  spoke  the 
prologue.  The  earliest  attempts 
of  great  men  to  express  them- 
selves in  words  are  not  in- 
frequently prophetic  of  their 
careers.  The  essay  which 
Napoleon  wrote  at  school  is 
an  eloquent  denunciation  of 
ambition,  "a  violent,  unreflect- 
ing madness  "  ;  and  Pitt's  play, 
composed  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  an  eye  fixed 
intently  upon  the  future. 


"  The  tragedy  is  bad,  of  course," 
said  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  seen 
it,  "but  not  worse  than  the 
tragedies  of  Hayley.  This  piece 
is  still  preserved  at  Chevening, 
and  is  in  some  respects  highly 
curious.  There  is  no  love.  The 
whole  plot  is  political ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  interest, 
such  as  it  is,  turns  on  a  contest 
about  a  regency.  On  one  side 
is  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Crown;  on  the  other  an  am- 
bitious and  unprincipled  con- 
spirator. At  length  the  King, 
who  had  been  missing,  re- 
appears, resumes  his  power, 
and  rewards  the  faithful  de- 
fender of  his  rights.  A  reader 
who  should  judge  only  by 
internal  evidence,  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
that  the  play  was  written  by 
some  Pittite  poetaster,  at  the 
time  of  the  rejoicing  for  the 
recovery  of  George  the  Third 
in  1789."  In  a  brief  fifteen 
years  Pitt  was  asked  to  enact 
the  same  play  in  grim  earnest, 
and  it  is  among  the  strangest 
ironies  of  history  that  he  thus 
rehearsed  in  sport  a  most  diffi- 
cult crisis  of  his  life. 

William  Pitt  was  never  a 
boy,  but  had  he  been,  the  stern 
instruction  of  his  father  would 
surely  have  checked  the  care- 
less rapture  of  boyhood.  It 
seems  to  have  been  part  of 
Chatham's  design  to  treat  him 
always  as  a  grown  man.  When 
he  was  no  more  than  eleven  we 
find  Chatham  sending  him  a 
letter  by  Junius,  "  as  a  specimen 
of  oratory  " ;  and  with  the  same 
purpose  he  recommended  him 
to  study  the  works  of  Barrow, 
a  copious  author  by  whose  ex- 
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ample  the  father  was  far  better 
fitted  by  nature  to  profit  than 
the  son.  It  is  not  remarkable, 
therefore,  that  when  Pitt  was 
entered  at  Pembroke  Hall  in 
1773  he  was  superior  in  wisdom 
and  attainments  to  the  most 
of  his  older  contemporaries.  A 
child  in  years,  he  was  already 
a  man  in  judgment,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  scholarship  which  the  Uni- 
versity could  afford.  What 
manner  of  boy  he  was  his  father 
has  himself  set  down  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr  Turner,  senior 
tutor  of  Pembroke  Hall,  which 
in  no  way  exaggerates  Pitt's 
marvellous  qualities.  It  is  dated 
at  Burton  Pynsent,  October  3, 
1773,  and  thus  it  runs  : — 

"  SIR,  —  Apprehensions  of  gout, 
about  this  Season,  forbid  my  under- 
taking a  journey  to  Cambridge  with 
my  Son.  I  regret  this  more  partic- 
ularly, as  it  deprives  me  of  an  oc- 
casion of  being  introduced  to  your 
Personal  Acquaintance,  and  that  of 
the  gentlemen  of  your  Society,  a  loss, 
I  shall  much  wish  to  repair,  at  some 
other  time.  Mr  Wilson,  whose  ad- 
mirable instruction  and  affectionate 
Care  have  brought  my  Son,  early,  to 
receive  such  further  advantages,  as 
he  cannot  fail  to  find,  under  your  eye, 
will  present  Him  to  you.  He  is  of 
a  tender  age,  and  of  a  health  not  yet 
firm  enough  to  be  indulged,  to  the 
full,  in  the  strong  desire  he  has  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge.  An  in- 
genious mind  and  docility  of  temper 
will,  I  know,  render  him  conformable 
to  your  discipline,  in  all  points.  Too 
young  for  the  irregularities  of  a  man, 
I  trust  he  will  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  prove  troublesome  by  the 
Puerile  sallies  of  a  Boy.  Such  as  he 
is,  I  am  happy  to  place  him  at  Pem- 
broke ;  and  I  need  not  say  how  much 
of  his  Parents'  Hearts  goes  along  with 
him. — I  am,  with  great  esteem  and 
regard,  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"CHATHAM." 


"Such  as  he  is,"  says  his 
father,  and  he  was  such  as  no 
other  boy  was  before  or  since 
has  been.  Precocity  in  the 
arts  which  are  nourished  at 
the  fire  of  genius,  is  less  un- 
common than  in  those  pursuits 
whose  success  demands  study 
and  patience.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Pope  lisped  in 
numbers  ;  we  confess  our 
amazement  that  Ranee  should 
have  published  an  edition  of 
Anacreon  at  twelve  years  of 
age.  Pitt's  achievement  re- 
sembles Ranee's  more  nearly 
than  Pope's.  At  fourteen  he 
was  already  something  of  a 
scholar,  and  very  much  of  a 
politician.  During  the  seven 
years  which  he  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Classics  with 
an  ardour  which  not  even  ill- 
health  could  abate.  He  read 
everything  in  Greek  or  Latin 
that  he  could  lay  hands  upon, 
and  he  translated  Lycophon  at 
first  sight  with  an  ease,  says 
Pretyman,  "which,  if  I  had 
not  witnessed  it,  I  should  have 
thought  beyond  the  compass 
of  human  intellect."  The  only 
encouragement  that  ever  he 
needed  was  an  encouragement 
to  idleness,  and  this  his  father 
gave  him  in  his  own  magnilo- 
quent style.  "All  you  want 
at  present,"  wrote  he,  "  is 
quiet ;  with  this,  if  your  ardour 
dpia-reveiv  can  be  kept  in  till 
you  are  stronger,  you  will 
make  noise  enough.  How 
happy  the  task,  my  noble, 
amiable  boy,  to  caution  you 
only  against  pursuing  too  much 
all  those  liberal  and  praise- 
worthy things,  to  which  less 
happy  natures  are  perpetually 
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to  be  spurred  and  driven !  .  .  . 
You  have  time  to  spare;  con- 
sider there  is  but  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  when  you  have 
mastered  all  that  what  will 
remain?  You  will  want,  like 
Alexander,  another  world  to 
conquer."  It  was  not  long, 
indeed,  before  he  wanted  this 
other  world,  and  he  found  it, 
where  his  father  had  bade  him 
seek,  in  politics. 

But  it  was  not  merely  for 
their  own  sakes  that  Pitt  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  his  time 
the  Classics  were  regarded  as 
the  highway  to  statesmanship. 
The  historians  and  orators  of 
Athens  and  Rome  were  wisely 
thought  to  contain  the  best 
inspiration  for  the  modern 
politician,  and,  since  no  speech 
was  perfect  without  a  classical 
quotation,  Virgil  and  Horace 
were  added  to  the  simple  cur- 
riculum. In  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  few 
men  rose  to  eminence  in  Par- 
liament who  were  not  deeply 
tinctured  with  learning.  The 
third  Duke  of  Grafton  found  a 
yet  better  solace  in  the  Classics 
than  in  the  society  of  Nancy 
Parsons.  Fox  beguiled  the 
enforced  leisure  of  opposition 
by  reading  Person's  editions 
of  Euripides'  "  Orestes "  and 
"Hecuba."  Our  universities 
knew  no  more  elegant  or  more 
finely  polished  scholar  than 
Lord  Mornington.1  And  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  best  of  his  con- 


temporaries. Yet  party  spirit, 
eager  to  conceal  the  truth, 
has  declared  that  Pitt  was 
ill-versed  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  evidence  on  the  other  side 
is  overwhelming,  and  the  libel 
may  fittingly  be  refuted  here. 
"  Lord  Grenville  (himself  an  ex- 
cellent Grecian)  has  often  told 
me,"  wrote  Wellesley  to  Croker, 
"that  he  considered  Mr  Pitt 
to  be  the  best  Greek  scholar 
(not  professional)  of  his  time. 
Mr  Pitt  was  perfect  master  of 
Demosthenes,  of  whose  orations 
I  have  repeatedly  heard  him 
recite  whole  pages,  dwelling 
on  all  the  grand  bursts  of 
thunder  and  lightning."  Prety- 
man,  whose  testimony  on  such 
a  point  is  above  suspicion,  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with 
Wellesley.  He  tells  us  that 
Pitt  had  an  intuitive  quickness 
in  the  interpretation  of  difficult 
passages.  "I  am  persuaded," 
said  he,  "  if  a  play  of  Menander 
or  ^Eschylus,  or  an  ode  of 
Pindar,  had  been  suddenly 
found,  he  would  have  under- 
stood it  as  soon  as  any  pro- 
fessed scholar."  That  which 
his  friends  assert  receives  an 
efficient  corroboration  from  his 
own  speeches ;  and  though  the 
exigent  demands  of  practical 
life  perforce  diminished  Pitt's 
interest  in  literature,  he  carried 
away  from  Cambridge  a  better 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
than  belonged  to  many  whose 
scholarship  was  their  career, 
and  he  could  meet  even  such  re- 
doubtable opponents  as  Charles 


1  Among  the  papers  preserved  at  Dropmore  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Mornington 
to  William  Grenville,  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  men  and  the  time.  ' '  I  am 
glad  you  have  returned  to  Latin  and  Greek,"  writes  Mornington.  "  I  hope  when 
I  come  to  London  to  form  some  plan  with  you  in  that  way  which  may  be  pleasant 
and  serviceable  to  us  both." 
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James    Fox    upon    their    own 
ground. 

Meanwhile  he  had  taken  his 
degree,  jure  natalium,  when  he 
was  seventeen  ;  he  had  learned 
as  much  civil  law  as  Cam- 
bridge had  to  teach ;  and  he 
had  hardened  his  wits  against 
the  craggy  philosophy  of  John 
Locke.  Nor  had  his  amuse- 
ments been  less  strenuous  than 
his  duties.  At  the  outset  youth 
and  ill-health  had  shut  him  out 
from  the  society  of  the  place, 
and  even  if  games  had  then 
been  fashionable  he  would  not 
have  joined  in  them.  He 
wished  no  more  than  his  father 
wished  him  to  play  the  part  of 
the  young  barbarian.  "  Cham- 
bers, Hall,  and  tufted  Robe  con- 
tinued to  please  "  him,  because 
they  gave  him  the  training 
best  suited  to  his  temperament. 
He  had  been  at  Pembroke  Hall 
but  a  few  days  when  his  father 
in  a  letter  struck  the  true  note 
of  his  character.  "  How  happy, 
my  loved  boy,  is  it,"  wrote 
Lord  Chatham  in  his  superb, 
magisterial  way,  "that  your 
mamma  and  I  can  tell  our- 
selves there  is  at  Cambridge 
one  without  a  beard,  'and  all 
the  elements  so  mixed  in  him, 
that  Nature  might  stand  up 
and  say,  This  is  a  man.' "  And 
a  man  he  was,  for  all  his  few 
years, — a  man  in  dignity  and 
erudition.  Once  only  do  we  find 
evidence  of  a  boyish  escapade. 
A  pompous  reference  in  a 
letter  of  his  father's  suggests 
that  even  Pitt  could  unbend 
on  occasion.  "Whose  fences 
have  you  broken  ?  "  asks  Chat- 
ham ;  "  and  in  what  lord  of 
the  manor's  pound  have  any 
strays  of  science  been  found 


since  the  famous  adventure  of 
catching  the  horses  with  such 
admirable  address  and  alac- 
rity ?  "  Alas,  the  adventure  is 
no  longer  famous,  and  we  know 
not  what  the  strays  of  science 
were.  But  it  is  clear  that  Pitt 
was  once  guilty  of  some  childish 
prank,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand even  his  father's  austere 
satisfaction  at  the  breach  of 
discipline.  For  the  rest,  as 
has  been  said,  his  amusements 
were  strenuous.  His  favourite 
recreation  was  to  visit  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  to 
listen  to  the  debates.  It  was 
on  one  of  his  excursions  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  first 
met  Fox,  whom  he  astonished 
by  explaining  through  the 
whole  sitting  how  best  the 
speeches  on  either  side  could 
be  answered. 

But  it  was  to  his  father  that 
he  listened  with  the  greatest 
admiration.  "His  first  speech 
lasted  an  hour,"  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  in  1775,  "and  the 
second  half  an  hour  —  surely 
the  two  finest  speeches  that 
ever  were  made  before,  unless 
by  himself ! "  And  he  was 
present  in  the  House  on  the 
7th  of  April,  when  Chatham 
made  his  last  speech  of  de- 
fiance. He  heard  the  noble 
peroration  of  a  noble  career : 
"  Shall  this  great  kingdom  now 
fall  prostrate  before  the  House 
of  Bourbon  ?  If  we  must  fall, 
let  us  fall  like  men  !  "  He  sup- 
ported his  father  with  Mahon's 
help  as  he  stumbled  from  the 
House,  and  never  did  he  waver 
in  his  allegiance  to  Chatham's 
illustrious  memory.  The  first 
act  of  his  public  life  was  to 
vindicate  his  father's  honour 
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in  the  public  prints.  Not  long 
before  the  statesman's  death 
a  couple  of  busybodies  had 
attempted  to  patch  up  a  friend- 
ship between  Chatham  and 
Bute.  But  Chatham  would 
hear  nothing  of  the  negotia- 
tion, boldly  declaring  that 
while  Bute  had  "brought  the 
king  and  kingdom  to  ruin," 
he  "  would  sincerely  endeavour 
to  save  it."  After  Chatham's 
death  in  1778  the  story  was 
repeated,  and  it  fell  to  Pitt  to 
deny  in  his  driest  and  most 
lucid  style  that  Chatham  was 
ever  "  looking  out  for  a  negoci- 
ation  with  Lord  Bute,"  or  that 
he  would  under  any  circum- 
stances have  served  with  him. 
The  debate  was  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  Pitt,  young  as  he  was, 
had  already  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  principles  of  political  con- 
troversy. 

Thus  when  he  came  to 
London  in  1780  he  was  ad- 
mirably equipped  for  the 
career  which  he  had  chosen. 
An  excellent  scholar,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  also  an  alert 
politician,  trained  in  the  best 
school  by  his  father's  precept 
and  example.  Truly  his  birth- 
right of  statesmanship  had 
been  improved  by  careful  hus- 
bandry, and  his  energy  and 


confidence  were  ready  for  any 
strain  put  upon  them.  But  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  prig.  It 
pleased  his  opponents  in  after 
years  to  jeer  at  him  as  "  im- 
maculate," to  pretend  that  he 
spent  his  time  in  a  miserable 
isolation.  And,  as  when  they 
declared  he  was  no  scholar,  so 
when  they  denounced  him  for 
a  prig,  they  had  in  their  mind 
a  comparison  with  Charles 
James  Fox.  That  Pitt  never 
descended  to  the  dissipation 
which  allured  Fox  is  true 
enough,  and  though  it  is  not 
for  us  to  play  the  censor,  it 
may  be  admitted  without 
pedantry  that  his  health  and 
his  purse  were  all  the  better 
for  his  caution.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  industrious  and 
the  idle  apprentice,  and  the 
idle  Fox  inevitably  shines  with 
a  brighter  lustre  than  the  in- 
dustrious Pitt.  Fox,1  as  his  pan- 
egyrist confesses,  was  "  dissol- 
ute, dissipated,  idle  beyond  mea- 
sure." One  day  he  lost  many 
thousands  at  Newmarket ;  he 
sat  up  the  whole  night  drinking 
at  Hocherel ;  and  he  had  not 
been  to  bed  when  he  came  down 
to  the  House  to  move  an 
important  bill.  "This,"  cries 
Lord  John  Russell  with  a  pro- 
per enthusiasm,  "was  genius, 
was  almost  inspiration."  So  it 


1  It  was  at  Almack's  in  Pall  Mall  that  Fox's  most  daring  feats  at  play  were 
accomplished,  and  the  history  of  manners  can  hardly  show  us  a  stranger  picture 
than  that  drawn  by  Horace  Walpole  of  Fox  and  his  brother  gamesters.  ' '  They 
began  by  pulling  off  their  embroidered  clothes,"  says  Walpole,  "and  put  on 
frieze  greatcoats,  or  turned  their  coats  inside  outwards  for  luck.  They  put  on 
pieces  of  leather  (such  as  are  worn  by  footmen  when  they  clean  the  knives)  to 
save  their  laced  ruffles  ;  and  to  guard  their  eyes  from  the  light  and  to  prevent 
tumbling  their  hair,  wore  high  -  crowned  straw  hats  with  broad  brims  and 
adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons ;  masks  to  conceal  their  emotions  when  they 
played  at  quinze."  The  high  spirits  necessary  for  such  a  performance  are 
admirable,  and  it  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted  that  Pitt  was  never  young 
enough  to  play  such  antics. 
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was,  but  it  was  not  the  only 
sort  of  genius,  and  it  is  foolish 
to  blame  Pitt  because  he  could 
not  take  his  pleasures  as  boister- 
ously as  did  his  rival.  While 
in  his  youth  Pitt  knew  not  the 
splendid  recklessness  of  Fox, 
the  cares  of  state  soon  made 
it  impossible  that  he  should 
devote  himself  either  to  scholar- 
ship or  to  dissipation  with  the 
zest  and  ardour  of  his  rival. 
Moreover,  his  early  career  may 
appear  less  interesting  than  it 
was,  because  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  and 
an  instant  success  in  an 
arduous  profession,  do  not 
wear  the  likeness  of  romance. 
But  that  he  was  joyous,  lively, 
and  affable  in  society  there  is 
no  doubt.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Cambridge 
he  had  formed  many  friend- 
ships, none  of  which  were 
broken  when  he  came  to 
London ;  and  he  met  his  friends 
Eliot,  Wilberforce,  Bankes, 
Pepper  Arden,  and  many 
others  at  Goostree's,1  a  club 
which  presently  assumed  no 
small  political  importance. 
Here  he  learned  to  gamble, 
and,  we  are  told,  "the  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  was 
animated  was  very  great."  It 
was  indeed  this  very  vehe- 
mence which  made  him  desist 
from  play,  for  he  feared  a 
growing  interest,  and  knew 
well  that  there  were  more 
serious  things  in  the  world 
than  games  of  chance.  But 
his  energy  and  high  spirits 


were  remarkable  enough.  He 
was  always  glad  to  escape  from 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
London.  He  could  at  last 
find  pleasure  in  the  practical 
jokes  which  were  denied  to  his 
childhood.  "  One .  morning," 
says  Wilberforce,  "we  found  the 
fruits  of  Pitt's  early  rising  in 
the  careful  sowing  of  the  gar- 
den-beds with  the  fragments 
of  a  dress  hat,  with  which 
Byder  had  over  -  night  come 
down  from  the  opera."  And 
George  Selwyn,  whose  stand- 
ard of  manners  was  as  high 
as  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  had  lived  in  the 
company  of  wits  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  bears  irrefut- 
able testimony  to  his  gaiety 
of  heart.  "When  I  left  the 
House,"  wrote  he,  "I  left  in 
one  room  a  party  of  young  men 
who  made  me,  from  their  life 
and  spirits,  wish  for  one  night 
to  be  twenty.  There  was  a 
table  full  of  them,  drinking — 
young  Pitt,  Lord  Euston,  Berke- 
ley, North,  &c.,  &c.,  singing 
and  laughing  d  gorge  deployee  ; 
some  of  them  sang  very  good 
catches ;  one  Wilberforce,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  sang 
the  best."  So  Pitt  spent  the 
first  year  of  his  life  in  London, 
like  many  another  young  barris- 
ter, between  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  West  End.  Zealous 
in  the  profession  which  he  was 
destined  so  soon  to  desert,  he 
loitered  many  days  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  brief,  and  on  cir- 
cuit won  the  highest  opinions 


1  This  fact  has  persuaded  Lord  Holland  to  declare  that  Pitt  "  kept  a  faro-bank 
at  Goostree's."  Of  course  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement,  but  it  is  a  clear 
proof  of  prejudice.  Not  content  with  calling  him  a  prig,  the  Whigs  must  prove 
him  a  gambler  also,  even  at  the  risk  of  contradicting  themselves. 
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of  his  colleagues.  Now  we  hear 
of  him  going  to  a  masquerade, 
and  finishing  the  evening  at 
the  Pantheon,  "which  I  had 
never  seen  illuminated,  and 
which  is  really  a  glorious  scene." 
Now  he  takes  part  in  a  supper, 
given  to  celebrate  Shakespeare's 
memory,  at  the  Boar's  Head  in 
Eastcheap,  at  which  "  many 
professed  wits  were  present, 
but  Pitt  was  the  most  amusing 
of  the  party,  and  the  readiest 
and  most  apt  in  the  required 
allusions."  However,  in  a  few 
months  began  his  career  politi- 
cal, which  henceforth  deprived 
him  of  leisure,  and  wore  him 
out  by  the  time  that  he  was 
forty  -  five.  Rejected  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  he 
was  returned  towards  the  end 
of  1780  for  Sir  James  Low- 
ther's  borough  of  Appleby, 
and  from  that  time  his  life 
belonged  not  to  himself  but 
to  his  country. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
William  Pitt,  whose  name  for 
so  many  years  stood  for  Eng- 
land in  the  courts  of  Europe, 
crossed  the  Channel  but  once. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  make  the 
grand  tour,  like  so  many  of  his 
idler  contemporaries,  or  to  im- 
prove by  foreign  travel  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  mind. 
The  only  country  that  ever  he 
saw,  save  his  own,  was  France ; 
and  in  that  country,  after- 
wards his  bitterest  antagonist, 
he  passed  but  six  brief  weeks 
in  the  autumn  of  1783. 
In  company  with  Eliot  and 
Wilberforce  he  visited  Hheims, 


dined  with  the  Cardinal  de 
Perigord,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Talleyrand,  and  dis- 
cussed English  politics  with 
the  Abbe  de  la  Garde.  Thence 
they  went  to  Paris,  saw  the 
Court  at  Fontainebleau,  paid 
their  respects  to  King  and 
Queen,  conversed  with  Mr 
Franklin,  and  duly  admired 
the  pompous  simplicity  of  M. 
le  Marquis  de  la  Fayette. 
Though  Pitt's  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  French  "  prevented 
his  doing  justice  to  his  senti- 
ments," we  are  assured  that 
"  he  was  yet  able  to  give 
some  impression  of  his  superior 
powers — his  language,  so  far 
as  it  did  extend,  being  re- 
markable for  its  propriety  and 
purity."  But  by  far  the 
strangest  result  of  Pitt's 
journey  was  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr  Walpole  to  Lord 
Camden,  "that,  if  Mr  Pitt 
should  be  disposed  to  offer 
his  hand  to  Mademoiselle 
Necker,  afterwards  Madame 
de  Stae'l,  such  was  the  re- 
spect entertained  for  him 
by  M.  and  Madame  Necker, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
proposal  would  be  accepted."  l 
Pitt,  of  course,  declined  the 
honour,  to  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage of  himself  and  of  his 
country.  Such  a  marriage 
would  have  turned  the  course 
of  history.  France  was  not 
large  enough  to  hold  both 
Napoleon  and  Madame  de 
Stae'l,  and  how,  with  the 
author  of  '  Corinne '  at  his 
side,  could  Pitt  have  cham- 


1  This  story  has  been  dismissed  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  others  as  ridiculous. 
But  it  is  given  in  Wilberforce's  '  Sketch  of  Pitt '  without  a  word  of  doubt,  and 
nobody  was  in  a  better  position  than  Wilberforce  to  test  its  truth. 
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pioned  successfully  the  cause 
of  England?  The  journey  to 
France  was  but  an  interlude. 
As  Pitt  had  surrendered  litera- 
ture to  the  claims  of  politics, 
so  he  renounced  the  pleasures 
of  foreign  travel.  Henceforth 
it  was  his  business  to  wage 
war  or  to  make  peace  upon  the 
Continent,  not  to  visit  it ;  and 
even  the  charms  of  Made- 
moiselle Necker  were  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  bustle  of  affairs. 

When  Pitt  in  December  1780 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  political  outlook 
was  black  enough  to  appal  the 
stoutest  patriot.  England  was 
at  war  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  The  American 
colonies  were  independent  in 
all  except  name.  At  the  head 
of  affairs  was  an  amiable 
gentleman  "in  a  blue  ribbon," 
whose  devotion  to  his  King 
was  far  greater  than  his 
ability  to  combat  his  King's 
enemies.  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  who  had  displayed  as 
little  talent  in  the  council  as 
on  the  battlefield,  was  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  old  parties 
were  replaced  by  small  groups, 
none  of  which  could  act  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  others. 
Fox,  North,  and  Shelburne,  each 
had  his  following.  What  Eng- 
land needed  was  a  single- 
minded  statesman,  who  would 
combine  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  Parliament,  and  face 
the  country's  enemies  abroad. 
The  coming  of  Pitt,  therefore, 
was  watched  with  more  than 


ordinary  interest,  and  he 
had  not  been  a  member  of 
the  House  for  more  than  a 
month  when,  in  response  to 
a  universal  cry,  "  Mr  Pitt ! 
Mr  Pitt!"  he  made  his  first 
speech.  The  imperious  wish 
of  the  House  to  hear  him 
was  proof  enough  of  the  re- 
spect which  his  appearance 
inspired.  If  he  was  not  a 
member  of  a  ruling  house,  he 
was  something  yet  greater :  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Great 
Commoner,  who  had  saved 
England  from  ruin  and 
brought  two  empires  beneath 
her  sway.  But,  as  the  tall, 
gaunt  youth,  sharp-nosed  and 
small-chinned,  rose  to  address 
the  House,  he  was  heard  no 
less  for  his  own  than  for  his 
father's  sake.  His  reputation 
was  already  as  high  as  his 
courage,  and  all  men  expected 
success,  though  few  foresaw 
the  marvellous  triumph  which 
he  achieved.  Truly  the  day, 
the  26th  of  February  1781,  will 
always  be  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  Parliament,  since  it 
began  the  career  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Ministers  that  ever 
held  the  reins  of  government. 
The  occasion  was  the  debate 
on  Mr  Burke's  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Civil  List, 
and  Pitt's  speech  was  received 
with  a  chorus  of  enthusiastic 
applause.1  Before  what  seemed 
his  genius  the  dissension  of 
parties  was  hushed.  Whigs 
and  Tories,  the  partisans  of 
peace  and  war,  combined  to 


1  Even  that  uninspired  compilation,  '  The  Parliamentary  History,'  takes  a 
lofty  flight,  when  it  considers  this  first  effort  of  William  Pitt.  "  His  voice  is 
rich  and  striking,"  it  says,  "full  of  melody  and  force  ;  his  manner  easy  and  ele- 
gant ;  his  language  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  He  gave  in  this  first  essay  a  speci- 
men of  eloquence  not  unworthy  the  son  of  his  immortal  parent." 
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honour  the  youthful  statesman. 
North  proved  his  magnanimity 
by  declaring  it  the  best  first 
speech  he  had  ever  heard. 
"  He  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
said  one ;  "  he  is  the  old  block 
itself,"  retorted  Burke.  An- 
thony Storer  told  Lord  Car- 
lisle that  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  speech  "  there  was  not  a 
word  or  a  look  which  one  would 
ha ve  wished  to  correct. "  Pitt's 
own  account  was  more  modest : 
"  I  heard  my  own  voice  yester- 
day," he  wrote  to  his  mother. 
"...  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
was  able  to  execute  in  some 
measure  what  I  intended,  and 
that  I  have  at  least  every 
reason  to  be  happy  beyond 
measure  in  the  reception  I 
met  with."  When  we  turn  to 
the  speech  itself,  disappoint- 
ment is  inevitable.  The  orator's 
art  is  as  fleeting  as  the  actor's. 
A  speech,  composed  for  the  ear, 
too  often  makes  but  a  cold 
impression  upon  the  eye,  and 
the  meagre  report  that  we 
have  of  Pitt's  first  speech 
hardly  justifies  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  the 
credit  which  it  gave  him  was 
confirmed  by  his  next  two 
essays,  and  henceforth  Pitt  was 
one  of  the  few  that  King, 
people,  and  Parliament  were 
bound  to  consult. 

It  is  characteristic  of  him 
that  the  subjects  which  thus 
early  engrossed  his  attention 
were  retrenchment,  peace,  and 
reform.  With  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  he  hoped  to 
serve  the  public  treasury  and 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,— "an  influence,"  said  he, 
"which  was  more  to  be  dreaded, 
because  more  secret  in  its  at- 


tacks and  more  concealed  in  its 
operation  than  the  power  of 
prerogative."  He  thought  no 
object  could  be  "so  fair,  so 
probable,  or  so  flattering "  as 
economy.  At  the  same  time, 
he  would  jealously  guard  the 
right  of  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament  to  hold  the 
strings  of  the  national  purse, 
and  to  correct  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money ;  but  with 
a  yet  greater  zeal  than  that 
wherewith  he  advocated  econ- 
omy, he  pleaded  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war.  In  so  doing, 
he  was  not  merely  pleading  a 
cause  in  which  he  devoutly  be- 
lieved ;  he  was  also  defending 
the  memory  of  his  father  from 
the  assaults  of  his  enemies.  He 
attacked  the  war  both  in  its 
inception  and  in  its  conduct, 
and  the  subject  gave  him  a 
far  better  chance  for  emphasis 
and  invective  than  the  some- 
what arid  topic  of  finance.  He 
belaboured  North  and  his  col- 
leagues with  all  the  energy  of 
youth  and  with  the  added  au- 
thority which  his  relationship 
with  Chatham  gave  him.  A 
noble  lord  had  called  the  war 
a  holy  war.  Pitt  did  not  agree 
with  him:  "he  was  persuaded 
and  would  affirm  that  it  was 
a  most  accursed,  wicked,  bar- 
barous, cruel,  unnatural,  and 
diabolical  war."  Thus,  with 
the  exuberance  of  his  twenty- 
one  years,  he  accumulated  his 
epithets  and  increased  his  scorn. 
Nor  was  this  the  sum  of  his 
vituperation.  The  war,  said 
he,  "  was  conceived  in  injustice ; 
it  was  matured  and  brought 
forth  in  folly ;  its  footsteps 
were  marked  with  blood, 
slaughter,  persecution,  and  de- 
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vastation  ;  in  truth,  everything 
which  went  to  constitute  moral 
depravity  and  human  turpitude 
were  found  in  it."  The  lan- 
guage was  the  language  of  his 
father,  which  he  was  presently 
to  abandon  for  a  drier  and 
more  practical  style.  But  his 
father  would  not  have  approved 
his  unmeasured  argument  in 
favour  of  peace.  Though 
Chatham  had  denounced  the 
war  at  the  outset,  though  he 
had  deplored  the  miserable  con- 
duct of  its  aimless  campaigns, 
he  would  not  readily  have  made 
terms  in  consequence  of  defeat. 
"If  we  must  fall,"  he  would 
have  said  again,  "let  us  fall 
like  men." 

Pitt's  mind,  however,  was 
made  up.  Day  after  day  he 
assailed  "the  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon "  with  increasing  fer- 
ocity, and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  fall  of  North's  ministry 
was  brought  about  by  his  untir- 
ing eloquence.  He  knew  neither 
pity  nor  fatigue,  and  since  his 
time  only  two  politicians  — 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill  —  have  caught  a 
breath  of  his  careless  frenzy  in 
attack.  Thus  he  put  the  ques- 
tion in  its  simplest  form  :  "Will 
you  change  your  Ministers  and 
keep  the  empire,  or  keep  your 
Ministers  and  lose  the  king- 
dom?" But  while  he  was  re- 
solved that  the  Government 
should  resign,  there  was  no 
taint  of  selfishness  in  his  re- 
solution. He  neither  wished 
nor  hoped  to  gain  any  ad- 
vantage for  himself.  He  would 
only  accept  such  an  office  as  he 
knew  was  out  of  his  reach.  In 
a  speech  delivered  five  days 
before  Lord  North's  resigna- 


tion— the  most  arrogant  speech 
ever  delivered  by  a  man  of 
twenty-two — he  made  his  in- 
tention perfectly  clear.  "With 
regard toa  new  administration," 
he  said,  "  it  was  not  for  him  to 
say,  nor  for  that  House  to  pro- 
nounce, who  was  to  form  it ;  all 
he  felt  himself  obliged  to  declare 
was,  that  he  himself  could  not 
expect  to  take  any  share  in  a 
new  administration,  and  were 
his  doing  so  more  within  his 
reach,  he  would  never  accept  a 
subordinate  position."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  George  Selwyn  was 
astonished  at  his  independence. 
"  Young  Pitt  will  not  be  sub- 
ordinate," he  wrote ;  "  he  is  not 
so  in  his  own  society ;  he  is 
at  the  head  of  a  dozen  young 
people,  and  it  is  a  corps  sep- 
arate from  Charles's;  so  there 
is  another  premier  at  the 
starting-post  who,  as  yet,  has 
never  been  showed."  But 
Pitt's  arrogant  insubordination 
was  justified,  and  the  corps, 
separate  from  Charles's,  was 
strong  enough  to  keep  Charles 
out  of  office,  with  the  exception 
of  brief  interludes,  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

In  the  last  speech,  which  he 
delivered  against  Lord  North, 
he  rose  to  a  height  of  political 
sagacity  that  hitherto  he  had 
not  touched.  He  spoke  in 
support  of  a  motion  for  with- 
drawing the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament from  the  present  Min- 
isters. The  orator  thanked 
God  that  an  end  would  soon  be 
put  to  a  worthless  administra- 
tion, and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  contaminate  their 
own  purpose  by  suffering  the 
present  Ministers  to  nominate 
their  successors.  Then  came 
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the  peroration,  which  has  had 
more  influence  on  the  followers 
of  Pitt  than  many  of  his  more 
famous  speeches.  "He  most 
strenuously  recommended  the 
motion,"  said  he,  "as  the  only 
way  of  presenting  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world  what  he  had  read 
of  with  rapture,  but  almost 
despaired  of  seeing — a  patriot 
king  presiding  over  a  united 
people."  The  reference  to  Bol- 
ingbroke  was  eagerly  caught 
up.  From  Pitt  to  Canning, 
from  Canning  to  Disraeli,  the 
idea  of  the  patriot  king  has 
been  handed  piously  onward, 
and  nothing  better,  in  thought 
or  phrase,  can  be  set  before  the 
Tories  of  to-day. 

To  the  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  there  succeeded  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  Pitt,  true  to 
his  profession,  refused  the 
Treasurershipof  Ireland,  though 
it  carried  with  it  light  duties 
and  five  thousand  a  -  year. 
Holding  no  office,  he  was  free 
to  express  his  own  opinions 
and  to  follow  his  own  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  him  advocat- 
ing a  reform  of  the  boroughs, 
shorter  parliaments,  and  no 
bribery.  But  he  handled  the 
question  of  reform  in  no  spirit 
of  radicalism.  He  did  not 
desire  to  change  but  to  restore 
the  constitution,  whose  very 
vestiges  he  reverenced ;  his  aim 
was  to  remove  certain  defects, 
which  had  grown  with  the 
years,  and  not  to  lay  a  sacri- 
legious hand  upon  excellences 
which  all  patriots  admired. 
And  he  certainly  made  out  a 
very  good  case  for  reform.  He 
declared  that  the  representa- 
tives who  sat  in  the  House  of 


Commons  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  people.  There 
were  some  boroughs  that  were 
mere  appanages  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  there  were  others  that 
had  no  existence  save  in  the 
members  which  they  sent  to 
Westminster ;  there  were  yet 
others  "in  the  lofty  posses- 
sion of  English  freedom,"  that 
claimed  the  right  to  bring  their 
votes  to  market.  Those  last 
were  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
and  seven  of  them  had  been 
knocked  down  to  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  as  the  highest  bidder. 
It  needed  no  eloquence  to  prove 
that  a  great  country  should 
not  expose  itself  thus  to  the 
risk  of  foreign  interference ;  and 
so  clear  was  Pitt's  argument, 
so  sound  his  demand  for  a  re- 
turn to  first  principles,  that  he 
all  but  carried  the  House  with 
him.  His  proposal  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  rejected 
only  by  twenty  votes :  and 
thus,  as  early  as  1782,  England 
was  not  far  from  the  attain- 
ment of  parliamentary  reform. 
But  the  reform  which  Pitt  ad- 
vocated was  different,  both  in 
form  and  substance,  from  that 
which  was  accepted  after  years 
of  agitation  in  1832.  It  was 
not  his  purpose  to  transfer 
political  power  from  one  class 
to  another.  He  did  not  claim 
that  the  people  had  a  divine 
right  to  govern  by  virtue  of 
its  ignorance,  and  he  no  more 
wished  to  extend  the  franchise 
than  to  make  this  party  or 
that  "the  rulers  for  life"  of 
an  unwilling  country.  How- 
ever, his  suggestion,  supported 
by  Fox  and  opposed  by  Burke, 
was  not  accepted  by  the  House, 
and  never  again  did  Pitt  have 
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the  opportunity  of  passing  a 
measure  of  whose  justice  he  was 
firmly  convinced. 

In  July  1782  Lord  Rocking- 
ham  died,  and  the  Government 
which  he  had  attempted  to  con- 
trol fell  to  pieces.  Lord  Shel- 
burne  became  Prime  Minister ; 
Fox  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  unpopularity  by  de- 
clining to  serve  under  him ;  and 
William  Pitt,  a  few  weeks  after 
his  twenty-third  birthday,  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Never  before  in  the 
annals  of  the  country  had  so 
young  a  man  been  admitted  to 
the  Cabinet,  and  friends  and 
foes  expressed  an  equal  sur- 
prise. Although  he  had  sat 
two  years  in  the  House,  al- 
though he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  well  in  conduct  as 
in  debate,  he  was  still  looked 
upon  as  a  freak  of  nature. 
Men  discussed  the  infant 
statesman  very  much  as  at  a 
later  date  they  talked  of  the 
Young  Roscius.  Even  Lord 
Mornington  was  appalled  at 
the  bold  experiment.  "  We 
are  all  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation,"  he  wrote  to  W. 
Grenville  on  July  12,  "by  the 
apparent  confusion  in  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet;  at  this  time  in- 
stability of  counsels  will  be  ab- 
solute destruction.  W.  Pitt, 
Secretary  of  State  !  And  Lord 
Shelburne,  Premier !  Surely 
the  first  cannot  be  qualified  for 
such  an  ofiice,  and  the  last  is, 
in  my  opinion,  little  to  be  de- 
pended on."  The  wits  of  the 
Opposition  made  merry  at  the 
expense  of  Pitt's  youth. 
"  Billy's  too  young  to  drive 
us,"  sung  Captain  Morris,  to 
the  delight  of  Brookes's.  Fox, 


who  had  once  been  a  prodigy 
himself,  thought  it  worth  while 
to  laugh  at  Pitt's  years;  and 
Sheridan,  stung  to  anger  by 
a  reference  to  his  plays,  de- 
clared that  "if  ever  again  he 
engaged  in  the  compositions 
alluded  to,  he  might  be  tempted 
to  an  act  of  presumption  to 
attempt  an  improvement  on 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best  char- 
acters—  the  character  of  the 
Angry  Boy  in  the  '  Alchemist.' " 
Burke's  heavy-footed  pleasantry 
suggested  nothing  better  than 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  no  need  of  a  bar- 
ber. Pitt,  doubtless  annoyed 
by  the  repetition  of  a  jest  that 
had  never  been  worth  making, 
was  driven  to  an  apology, 
which  did  more  credit  to  his 
dignity  than  to  his  sense  of 
humour.  "  The  calamity  under 
which  he  chiefly  laboured,"  said 
he,  "  was  his  youth — a  calamity 
which  he  could  not  sufficiently 
lament,  as  it  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  animadversion 
by  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side.  His  youth,"  he 
allowed,  "  was  very  exceptional 
to  that  situation,  yet  he  trusted 
that  the  system  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  strict  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  would 
in  a  great  measure  make  away 
with  what  he  felt  himself  to  be 
an  objection."  No  apology  was 
necessary.  In  a  few  months 
the  House  and  the  country  had 
forgotten  that  Pitt  carried  on 
his  shoulders  so  light  a  load  of 
years,  and  Temple  himself,  sel- 
dom enthusiastic  where  Pitt 
was  concerned,  "  could  not  con- 
ceive a  substitute  for  him." 

And    to    read   the   speeches 
delivered  by  Pitt  while  he  was 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  to  understand  the  perfect 
confidence  reposed  in  him. 
Though  Townsend  was  tech- 
nically leader  of  the  Commons, 
he  cheerfully  delegated  his 
duties  to  Pitt,  who  met  and 
routed  single-handed  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  multifarious 
Opposition  led  by  Fox,  Burke, 
and  Sheridan.  Their  attack, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  was 
factious  and  unscrupulous. 
They  jested,  they  raved,  they 
ranted,  and  to  no  purpose. 
Pitt  met  them  without  fear, 
and  repelled  them  without 
favour.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable in  the  debates  of 
1782  -  83  than  Pitt's  lofty 
superiority  to  all  considera- 
tions of  party  or  interest. 
Where  England  is  concerned 
he  can  be  neither  flippant  nor 
light  -  hearted.  Contrast  his 
tone  with  the  tone  of  his 
rivals,  and  you  may  measure 
the  distance  between  patriot- 
ism and  display.  First,  there 
was  Burke,  drunk  with  rhet- 
oric, exulting  in  his  purple 
passages,  making  phrases  for 
their  own  sake,  and  laughing 
in  his  ponderous  way  at  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to 
make  an  honourable  peace. 
Then  there  was  Fox,  variable 
and  unprincipled,  bent  on 
nothing  more  than  a  momen- 
tary advantage,  happy  if  only 
he  could  shine  in  debate,  and 
hear  his  words  received  with 
approving  hilarity  by  his  faith- 
ful henchmen.  Lastly,  there 
was  Sheridan,  following  his 
leaders  with  amiable  obedience, 
and  thinking  the  country  well 
lost  if  the  last  quip  came 
easily  to  his  tongue.  Pitt, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  as 


high  above  vanity  as  above 
intrigue.  His  one  object  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  lasting 
peace  with  all  the  Powers,  and 
he  was  not  deterred  by  the  fac- 
tious Opposition.  None  knew 
better  than  he  that  Fox's 
vehemence  was  inspired  by  his 
dislike  not  of  measures  but  of 
men.  "It  is  not  the  treaty," 
said  he,  "but  Lord  Shelburne 
that  the  Opposition  hopes  to 
wound."  Most  of  all,  he  was 
intolerant  of  a  levity  which 
could  find  a  jest  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  country.  Boy 
as  he  was,  he  rebuked  the 
leaders  of  the  other  side  with 
a  severity  which  should  have 
shamed  them.  "The  present 
was  a  moment  for  serious- 
ness," said  he  in  answer  to 
Burke,  "not  for  mirth."  And 
so  he  rose  to  bring  back  the 
House  to  sobriety  and  serious- 
ness. He  told  his  opponents 
that  "  this  was  neither  a  fit 
time  nor  a  proper  subject  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  gaudy 
fancy  or  the  wanton  bland- 
ishments of  theatrical  enchant- 
ment :  it  was  their  duty  and 
business  to  break  the  ma- 
gician's wand  and  to  dispel 
the  cloud,  beautiful  as  it  was, 
which  had  been  thrown  over 
their  heads  and  consider  very 
seriously  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  country."  But  the 
perilous  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  of  supreme  interest 
to  Fox  and  his  friends,  who 
merely  proposed  to  govern 
England,  not  to  save  it. 

During  the  months  of  Lord 
Shelburne's  Ministry,  indeed, 
Pitt  fought  the  battle  of  the 
whole  Cabinet  with  a  tireless 
energy  and  superb  confidence, 
and  made  on  February  21, 
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1783,  the  finest  speech  of  his 
life.  Even  as  we  read  it,  this 
survey  of  England's  decline,  this 
enforced  confession  of  England's 
weakness,  this  bold  assurance 
that  only  in  a  wise  peace  could 
England's  salvation  be  found, 
quickens  our  pulse  and  arouses 
our  enthusiasm.  In  a  single 
sentence  he  brushes  aside  the 
disingenuous  arguments  of 
angry  partisans.  He  places 
the  sober  and  durable  triumphs 
of  reason  above  the  weak  and 
profligate  inconsistencies  of 
party  violence.  "I  will  never 
engage  in  political  enmities," 
says  he,  with  an  eye  upon  Fox, 
"without  a  public  cause;  I 
will  never  forego  such  enmi- 
ties without  the  public  appro- 
bation, nor  will  I  be  questioned 
and  cast  off  in  the  face  of  this 
House  by  one  virtuous  and 
dissatisfied  friend."  And  so, 
having  dismissed  the  personal 
question,  he  proceeded  to  paint 
in  dismal  colours  the  state 
of  the  Empire.  He  discov- 
ered the  fabric  of  our  naval 
supremacy  to  be  "  visionary 
and  baseless."  He  declared 
that  the  army  was  in  yet 
worse  case ;  that  no  new  levies 
could  be  torn  from  the  depopu- 
lated country  ;  that  "  3000 
men  were  the  utmost  force 
that  could  have  been  safely 
sent  from  this  country  on  any 
offensive  duty."  Nor  was  this 
all.  He  pointed  sorrowfully 
to  an  unfunded  debt  of  thirty 
millions,  exclusive  of  the  annual 
services ;  and  asked  how  the 
Ministers,  "  thus  surrounded 
with  scenes  of  ruin,  could 
affect  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace."  There  was  nothing 
to  console  him  but  a  retro- 
spect. "  I  feel,"  said  he,  in  a 


memorable  passage — "  I  feel  at 
this  instant  how  much  I  had 
been  animated  in  my  child- 
hood by  a  recital  of  England's 
victories.  I  was  taught,  sir, 
by  one  whose  memory  I  shall 
ever  revere,  that  at  the  close 
of  a  war  far  different  from  this 
she  had  dictated  the  terms  of 
peace  to  submissive  nations. 
This,  in  which  I  place  some- 
thing more  than  a  common 
interest,  was  the  memorable 
era  of  England's  glory.  But 
the  era  is  past;  she  is  under 
the  awful  and  mortifying  ne- 
cessity of  employing  a  language 
which  corresponds  with  her 
true  condition :  the  visions  of 
her  power  and  pre-eminence 
are  passed  away."  But  none 
knew  better  than  Pitt  that 
the  evil  was  not  irreparable. 
If  the  era  of  glory  was  past 
for  the  moment,  it  would  come 
again.  Peace  and  repose  might 
bring  back  —  and  did  bring 
back  —  the  greatness  which 
once  was  England's.  And  if 
we  could  not  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace,  we  might  at  least 
accept  such  terms  as  were 
dignified  and  honourable.  If 
there  was  cause  for  regret, 
there  was  no  need  for  despair. 
"Let  us  feel  our  calamities," 
said  Pitt;  "let  us  bear  them, 
too,  like  men." 

With  the  loyalty  which  he 
ever  showed  to  his  colleagues, 
Pitt  passed  to  a  panegyric  of 
Lord  Shelburne — a  panegyric 
all  the  more  effective  because 
it  was  sincerely  moderate  and 
honestly  tempered  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  then  in  a  famous  pass- 
age he  denounced  the  threat- 

O 

ened  coalition.  "If  the  baneful 
alliance  is  not  already  formed," 
said  he,  "  if  this  ill  -  omened 
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marriage  is  not  already  solem- 
nised, I  know  a  just  and  lawful 
impediment,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  public  safety,  I  forbid 
the  banns."  For  himself  he 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
House,  with  whose  decision  he 
was  ready  to  comply.  "  You 
may  take  from  me,  sir,"  said 
he,  in  his  immortal  peroration, 
"  the  privileges  and  emoluments 
of  place,  but  you  cannot  and 
shall  not  take  from  me  those 
habitual  and  warm  regards  for 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
which  constitute  the  honour, 
the  happiness,  the  pride  of  my 
life,  and  which,  I  trust,  death 
alone  can  extinguish.  And, 
with  this  consolation,  the  loss 
of  power  and  the  loss  of  fortune, 
though  I  affect  not  to  despise 
them,  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  forget. 

"  '  Laudo  manentem  ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit, 

probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero.'" 

"  Why,"  asked  a  young  poli- 
tician of  Bishop  Tomline,  "  did 
he  omit  '  et  mea  Virtute  me 
involve '  "  ?  And  the  bishop 
had  no  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing the  omission  to  Mr  Pitt's 
modesty  and  good-sense. 

Though  Pitt  made  many  a 
speech  in  later  days,  which 
carried  heavier  weight  and 
echoed  with  louder  applause, 
he  never  showed  a  better  states- 
manship or  expressed  it  in  finer 
diction  than  on  this  day  in 
February  1783.  But  it  availed 
him  and  his  friends  nothing. 
The  forces  of  dissension  were 
as  strong  in  the  lobby  as  they 
were  deaf  in  argument.  Fox 
had  no  principles  to  enforce, 
no  policy  to  support,  but  he 


would  have  none  of  Shelburne. 
Though  he  might  have  joined 
the  Government  without  out- 
raging his  opinions,  for  he,  too, 
was  a  champion  of  peace,  he 
had  refused  the  overtures  which 
had  been  made  him.  Pitt,  in 
fact,  had  done  his  best  to 
bring  Fox  into  the  Cabinet. 
"It  is  impossible  for  me,"  Fox 
had  replied,  "  to  belong  to  any 
administration  of  which  Lord 
Shelburne  is  head."  "  Then  we 
need  discuss  the  matter  no 
further,"  retorted  Pitt;  "1 
did  not  come  here  to  betray 
my  leader."  And  that  was 
the  last  time  that  the  two 
rivals  ever  exchanged  words  in 
private. 

The  reason  of  Shelburne's 
failure  is  to  be  sought  in 
his  lack  of  sympathy.  Of 
his  ability  there  is  no  more 
doubt  than  of  his  zeal  in  the 
public  service.  He  held  office 
in  order  to  make  a  peace,  of 
whose  wisdom  the  whole  House 
was  convinced,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  North  and  a  few  of  his 
friends.  But  Fox  and  Burke 
were  prepared  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  their  ancient 
enemy  rather  than  keep  Shel- 
burne in  power.  Their  nefari- 
ous compact  was  not  at  once  suc- 
cessful. At  Shelburne's  resig- 
nation there  was  a  general  effort 
to  break  the  coalition  and  to 
exclude  Fox.  Temple  thought 
that  the  King's  friends  might 
combine  under  Thurlow  and 
leave  Lord  North  to  his  new 
allies,  though  his  own  inclina- 
tions "  went  warmly  to  support 
and  to  join  with  Pitt."  Shel- 
burne and  the  King  were  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Temple, 
while  Dundas  was  first  in  the 
field  as  the  champion  of  his 
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friend.  He  lost  no  time  in 
suggesting  Pitt's  name  to 
Shelburne,  who  on  February  24 
laid  it  before  George  III.  The 
King  received  it  eagerly,  and 
instantly  offered  Pitt  the 
Premiership.  The  youth  of 
twenty-three  was  not  carried 
away  by  the  splendour  of  the 
proposal.  With  the  practical 
judgment  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him,  he  deferred  his 
decision.  On  February  25 
Dundas  told  his  brother  that 
he  had  been  with  Pitt  all  last 
night  and  all  the  morning, 
and  was  hopeful  that  on  the 
morrow  Pitt  would  announce 
himself  Minister.  But  two 
days  later  Pitt's  mind  was 
made  up  in  the  other  sense. 
Though  he  hesitated  to  de- 
cline the  call  of  his  friends, 
he  could  not  rely  upon  the 
aid  or  forbearance  of  Lord 
North.  The  aid,  if  given, 
would  be  precarious ;  but  above 
all,  said  he,  "  in  point  of  honour 
to  my  own  feelings,  I  cannot  form 
an  administration  trusting  to 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  sup- 
ported, or  even  will  not  be 
opposed,  by  Lord  North."  And 
thus,  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  King  and  his 
friends,  Pitt  refused  the  highest 
office  in  the  State  before  he 
jhad  reached  his  twenty-fourth 
-birthday. 

After  Pitt's  refusal  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  King 
but  to  accept  the  advice  of 
the  Coalition.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  appointed  Prime 
Minister,  was  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  North  and 
Fox,  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State.  The  alliance,  of  which 
Pitt  had  forbidden  the  banns, 
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was  thus  formed,  and  the  his- 
tory of  English  politics  cannot 
show  a  more  discreditable 
episode.  Nor  did  the  alliance 
turn  out  to  the  profit  of  the 
newly-cemented  friendship.  In 
politics,  as  in  other  professions, 
dishonesty  is  generally  fitted 
with  the  punishment  it  de- 
serves, and  the  conduct  of  Fox 
and  North  was  too  flagrant  for 
palliation.  North  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  job,  and  confessed 
that  while  Fox  had  proved  a 
formidable  enemy  he  had  an 
implicit  trust  in  his  loyalty.  In 
defence  of  Fox  there  is  nothing 
to  say.  He  had  for  years  at- 
tacked his  new  colleague  with 
all  his  brilliant  talent  for  vitup- 
eration. He  had  prayed  that 
the  Ministers  should  hear  of 
the  calamities  of  the  American 
War  at  the  tribunal  of  justice 
and  expiate  them  on  the  public 
scaffold.  A  brief  year  before 
he  entered  into  an  unholy 
alliance  with  North,  he  had 
declared  that  if  he  made  terms 
with  any  of  the  Ministers  he 
would  rest  satisfied  to  be  called 
the  most  infamous  of  men. 
"He  would  not  for  an  instant," 
said  he  with  rotund  voice  and 
ample  gesture,  "think  of  a 
coalition  with  men  who,  in 
every  public  and  private  trans- 
action as  Ministers,  had  showed 
themselves  void  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  honesty. 
In  the  hands  of  such  men  he 
would  not  trust  his  honour  for 
a  minute."  A  year  had  passed, 
and  he  had  played  the  confi- 
dence trick.  He  had  trusted 
his  honour  to  Lord  North  and 
taken  Lord  North's  in  ex- 
change ;  and,  as  far  as  honour 
went,  neither  had  gained  or 
2u 
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lost  by  the  bargain.  But 
the  alliance  was  the  political 
ruin  of  both.  From  this  mo- 
ment Fox's  marvellous  popu- 
larity began  to  decline.  The 
people  could  not  believe  in 
the  patriotism  of  one  who 
turned  an  enemy  into  a  friend, 
not  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country  but  for  the  mere  sake 
of  a  capricious  ambition. 
Henceforth  it  was  idle  for  him 
to  prate  of  liberty  or  to  vaunt 
the  economy  which  he  did  not 
practise.  He  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  he 
never  regained  it.  Pitt  summed 
up  his  offence  in  four  lines. 
"Because,"  said  he,  "Mr  Fox 
is  prevented  from  prosecuting 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon to  the  satisfaction  of  public 
justice,  he  will  heartily  embrace 
him  as  his  friend." 

The  Coalition,  confident  in  its 
strength  if  not  in  its  union,  at 
once  determined  upon  a  bold 
measure.  It  risked  its  life  upon 
the  hazard  of  a  bill,  which  was 
to  settle  once  and  for  always 
the  affairs  of  India.  Drafted 
by  Burke,  introduced  with  mas- 
terly eloquence  by  Fox,  it  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  promised 
by  its  parentage.  It  was  bold, 
it  was  original,  it  was  far- 
reaching.  It  proposed,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  existing  charters, 
to  place  the  control  of  India  in 
the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
commission,  which  was  to  hold 
office  for  four  years  and  was 
to  be  independent  of  changing 
Ministers  or  parliamentary  dis- 
solutions. At  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  the  commis- 
sioners were  not  named,  but 
from  the  outset  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  one 
and  all  the  sworn  supporters  of 


the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
objection  to  the  bill  was  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  it  de- 
molished the  charters,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  com- 
pany, without  apology  or  com- 
pensation, for  the  whole  House 
did  not  answer  the  Attorney- 
General's  famous  question  as 
he  would  have  it  answered. 
"What  is  a  charter?"  he  asked, 
and  replied  himself,  "Only  a 
skin  of  parchment  with  a  seal 
of  wax  dangling  at  one  end  of 
it."  In  the  second  place,  it 
secured  to  Mr  Fox  and  his 
friends  an  amount  of  patron- 
age which  was  a  serious  danger 
to  the  State.  No  wonder  Pitt, 
in  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  described  it  as  the 
boldest  and  most  unconstitu- 
tional measure  ever  attempted. 
No  wonder  Lord  Thurlow  de- 
clared that  if  the  bill  was 
passed  it  would  no  longer  be 
worthy  of  a  man  of  honour  to 
wear  the  crown.  "The  King," 
said  he,  with  pardonable  ex- 
aggeration, "will,  in  fact,  take 
the  diadem  from  his  own  head 
and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr 
Fox." 

The  issue  was  clear  from  the 
first.  Fox,  on  the  one  side, 
was  fighting  for  patronage, 
Pitt,  on  the  other,  for  the 
constitution,  and  the  energy 
and  bitterness  of  the  previous 
session  were  repeated.  Fox, 
exultant  in  his  majorities, 
spoke  more  eloquently  even 
than  he  had  spoken  in  opposi- 
tion. Pitt,  in  defending  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  mankind, 
in  deploring  an  accession  of 
influence  which  could  not  fail 
to  render  the  Ministers  who 
wielded  it  a  danger  to  the 
State,  had  an  easier  task  than 
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any  he  had  hitherto  attempted. 
Burke  and  Fox,  moderate  at 
the  outset,  grew  in  violence  as 
the  debate  proceeded,  and  the 
cold  assurance  wherewith  Pitt 
assailed  them  did  not  mitigate 
their  anger.  For  once,  also, 
the  caricatures  fought  upon  the 
right  side,  and  Saver's  famous 
picture  of  "Carlo  Khan's  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Leadenhall 
Street "  was  not  without  its 
effect.  But  wit  and  logic 
battled  in  vain  against  the 
solid  majorities  of  the  Coalition. 
The  bill  was  passed,  despite  the 
efforts  of  Pitt,  and  was  sent 
up  in  confidence  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Peers,  heedless 
of  patronage  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  unnatural  alliance 
of  Fox  and  North,  threw  out 
the  bill,  and  Lord  Temple,  to 
make  the  certainty  of  defeat 
still  surer,  obtained  his 
Majesty's  authority  to  say 
"that  whoever  voted  for  the 
India  bill  was  not  only  not  his 
friend,  but  would  be  considered 
by  him  as  an  enemy."  This 
unconstitutional  use  of  the 
King's  influence  aroused  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Resolu- 
tions were  moved  and  passed 
condemning  "a  breach  of  the 
fundamental  privileges  of 
Parliament."  Fox  found  com- 
fort in  a  bitter  attack  upon 
his  rival,  and  infamously 
charged  him  with  the  basest 
intrigue.  "  Boys  without  judg- 
ment," said  he,  "without  ex- 
perience suggested  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  or  the 
amiable  decencies  of  a  sound 
mind,  may  follow  the  head- 
long course  of  ambition  thus 
precipitately,  and  vault  into 
the  seat  while  the  reins  of 


Government  are  placed  in 
other  hands.  But  the  Minis- 
ter who  can  bear  to  act  such 
a  dishonourable  part,  and  the 
country  which  suffers  it,  will 
be  natural  plagues  and  curses 
to  each  other."  The  invective 
was  excellent,  but  it  overshot 
the  mark.  Pitt  had  already 
given  ample  proof  that  he  was 
not  the  slave  of  ambition,  and 
he  was  too  sternly  opposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  crown  to 
be  honestly  charged  with 
complicity  in  Lord  Temple's 
design.  Meanwhile  the  Lords 
were  obdurate,  and  Fox  vowed 
that  he  never  would  resign. 
For  a  week  the  deadlock  con- 
tinued, until — on  December  the 
18th  —  North  and  Fox  were 
peremptorily  bidden  to  deliver 
their  seals  of  office  to  the  King, 
who  at  once  invited  Pitt  to 
form  a  government.  Thus 
at  the  age  of  twenty -four 
William  Pitt  abundantly  justi- 
fied his  father's  training.  The 
Minister  born  had  also  been 
made,  and  his  rapid  success  is 
the  more  wonderful,  because  it 
was  achieved  in  a  profession 
in  which  senators  of  sixty  are 
still  accounted  young.  To  be 
entrusted  with  the  government 
of  a  country  at  an  age  when 
most  men  are  just  beginning 
the  education  of  practical  life 
is  a  triumph  indeed.  But  Pitt 
achieved  a  greater  triumph 
still  when  some  months  before 
he  had  deliberately  refused  the 
offered  prize.  It  is  the  natural 
impulse  of  sanguine  youth  to 
grasp  the  forelock  of  oppor- 
tunity. And  only  he  who  has 
a  heroic  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  the  future  dares  to  stay 
his  hand  at  the  dictate  of 
prudence. 
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AS  THEY  AKE   AND   AS  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 
BY  THE   BIGHT  HON.    SIR  HERBERT   MAXWELL,   BART.,    M.P. 


IF  it  be  true,  as  no  expert  in 
forestry  has  been  found  to  dis- 
pute, that  no  country  in  the 
world  has  soil  and  climate 
more  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
production  of  timber  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  follows 
that  the  trifling  economic 
value  of  British  and  Irish 
woodlands  must  be  owing 
either  to  persistent  neglect  of 
that  source  of  profit,  or  to  a 
vicious  system  of  management, 
or  to  both.  British  land- 
owners, as  a  class,  cannot  be 
charged  with  indifference  to 
their  woods.  They  prize  them 
as  the  chief  ornaments  of 
their  estates,  generally  direct- 
ing in  person  the  operations  of 
planting,  thinning,  and  felling. 
But  whereas  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  possible  either  for  a  land- 
owner or  his  agent  to  have 
had  any  training  in  economic 
forestry,  or  for  a  forester  to  be 
employed  at  such  a  salary  as 
will  secure  a  man  with  sound 
technical  and  commercial  expe- 


rience, the  usual  result  is  that 
the  woodland  is  run  upon  ama- 
teur lines,  modified  by  local 
custom,  and  proves  a  costly 
luxury. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
travellers,  on  their  return  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
deploring  the  wastefulness  of 
the  lumber  trade,  which  denudes 
vast  tracks  of  their  timber 
without  making  any  adequate 
attempt  at  re  -  afforestation. 
But  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  our  people  that  of  all  the 
spendthrifts  upon  God's  earth 
there  is  none  worse  in  the 
matter  of  wood  management 
than  the  British  Government 
and  the  British  landowner,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  mend  our 
ways  there  is  all  likelihood  of  a 
timber  famine,  or,  at  best,  such 
a  rise  in  price  as  will  tell  seri- 
ously upon  our  leading  indus- 
tries. From  the  following  table 
may  be  seen  the  prodigious 
rate  at  which  our  foreign  tim- 
ber imports  are  increasing : — 


IMPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1882. 

1902. 

Wood  and  Timber  — 
Hewn  ....... 
Sawn   ....... 
Manufactured       ..... 

Paper,  mostly  made  of  wood  pulp 
Paper  materials,  mostly  wood  pulp    . 

Total 

£ 
5,200,000 
10,800,000 
300,000 

£ 
5,400,000 
17,100,000 
1,400,000 

16,300,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

23,900,000 
4,500,000 
3,300,000 

19,500,000 

31,700,000 
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Here  we  have  an  annual  out- 
lay increased  by  more  than  70 
per  cent  in  twenty  years  upon 
a  commodity  which  we  ought 
to  produce  for  our  own  use. 
Assuredly,  every  cubic  foot  of 
timber,  every  pound  of  pulp, 
which  come  to  us  from  abroad 
might  be  grown  on  British  soil, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
rural  population.  Of  course, 
we  are  a  wealthy  nation,  and 
some  may  see  no  need  for 
anxiety  so  long  as  we  can 
afford  to  pay  our  way.  But 
we  are  not  nearly  so  wealthy 
relatively  to  certain  other  na- 
tions as  we  were  five  -  and  - 
twenty  years  ago,  and  wealthy 
as  we  may  continue  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  but  common 
prudence  to  provide  against  a 
prospective  shortage  in  a  pro- 
duct which  is  indispensable  to 
our  chief  industries.  Prospec- 
tive, did  I  say?  Nay,  but 
some  of  our  sources  of  supply 
have  been  dried  up  already. 
The  German  empire,  from 
whose  admirably  managed  for- 
ests we  used  to  draw  a  large 
portion  of  our  timber  imports, 
now  cannot  supply  her  own 
wants ;  and  although  her  forests 
produce  a  gross  annual  value 
of  about  £22,000,000,  she  has 
to  import  more  than  4,500,000 
tons  of  timber  annually, 
valued  at  nearly  £15,000,000. 
So  in  America,  the  amazing 
development  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  has  over- 
taken the  productiveness  of 
their  vast  forests,  so  that 
thirteen  years  ago  the  Secre- 
tary for  Agriculture  warned 
his  Government  that  "even 
the  white  pine  resources,  which 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  so  great 


that  to  attempt  an  accurate 
estimate  of  them  was  deemed 
too  difficult  an  undertaking, 
have  since  then  become  reduced 
to  such  small  proportions  that 
the  end  of  the  whole  supply 
in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  now  plainly 
in  view."  We  still  receive 
in  Britain  large  supplies  of 
pitch  pine  from  the  Southern 
States,  but  who  shall  say  how 
long  these  will  hold  out  in 
face  of  the  increasing  con- 
sumption ? 

We  certainly  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  scarcity  which 
appears  inevitable.  Of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  that  with  the 
smallest  proportion  of  wood- 
land. Compare  our  meagre 
extent,  3 '9  per  cent  to  the  en- 
tire area,  with  Sweden's  44  P4 
per  cent,  with  Russia's  36*0 
per  cent,  Austria's  32 '6  per 
cent,  Germany's  2 5 '8  per  cent, 
France's  17 '7  per  cent,  and  our 
real  poverty  must  be  recog- 
nised. Even  Greece,  which 
presents  such  a  treeless  aspect 
to  the  ordinary  tourist,  pos- 
sesses considerable  forest  re- 
sources, amounting  to  15 '8  per 
cent  of  her  area.  Reckoning 
the  woodland  area  of  each 
country  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  inferiority  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  still 
more  apparent,  for  we  can  only 
show  0'07  acre  per  head  of 
population  against  25 '77  acres 
per  head  in  Finland,  0*66  acre 
per  head  in  Germany,  1'20  acre 
per  head  in  Greece.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  value  of  forest 
land  to  a  nation,  let  him  turn 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
for  Agriculture  of  the  United 
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States  above  quoted,  rendered 
in  1892  :— 

"  The  total  annual  product  of  wood 
material  of  all  sorts  consumed  in  the 
United  States  may  be  valued  in 
round  numbers  at  $1,000,000,000. 
.  .  .  This  value  exceeds  ten  times 
the  value  of  our  gold  and  silver  out- 
put, and  three  times  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  all  our  mineral  and  coal 
mines  put  together.  It  is  three 
times  the  value  of  our  wheat  crop. 
.  .  .  Add  the  value  of  stone  quarries 
and  petroleum,  and  increase  this 
sum  by  the  estimated  value  of  all 
steamboats,  sailing-vessels,  barges, 
&c.,  plying  in  American  waters,  .  .  . 
it  will  be  less  than  the  value  of  the 
forest  product  by  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  at  cost  of  construction  all 
the  canals,  buy  up  at  par  all  the 
stock  of  the  telegraph  companies, 
pay  their  bonded  debts,  and  construct 
and  equip  all  the  telephone  lines. 
The  value  of  the  annual  forest  pro- 
duct exceeds  the  gross  income  of  all 
the  railroad  and  transportation  com- 
panies. It  would  suffice  to  pay  the 
indebtedness  of  all  the  States,  leav- 
ing out  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
.  .  .  and  it  would  more  than  wipe 
out  the  remaining  public  debt  of  the 
United  States." 

Such  facts  as  these  contain 
matter  for  serious  thought  on 
the  part  of  a  great  commercial 
community.  Among  those  who, 
for  a  number  of  years  past, 
have  been  urging  timely  pre- 
caution against  coming  scarc- 
ity, none  has  written  more 
instructively  or  effectively  than 
Dr  John  Nisbet.  It  will  be 
with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
therefore,  that  those  who  may 
be  termed  forestry  reformers 
receive  his  latest  treatise,1 
which,  although  based  on  the 
sixth  edition  of  Brown's  '  For- 
ester,' which  Dr  Nisbet  himself 


edited  in  1892,  is  practically  a 
new  work  containing  the  essence 
of  all  that  Dr  Nisbet  has  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  during  the 
last  thirteen  years,  and  retain- 
ing only  what  was  sound  and 
useful,  amid  a  great  deal  that 
was  erroneous  and  mischievous, 
in  the  original  work.  In  fact, 
the  only  parts  of  Brown's  treat- 
ise which  have  not  been  either 
greatly  altered  or  excised 
are  the  two  chapters  arranged 
as  Part  II. ;  some  of  chapter 
vii.,  Part  III.,  dealing  with 
arboriculture,  and  the  direc- 
tions about  fencing  in  chapter 
ii.,  Part  IV.  A  chief  part  of 
Dr  Nisbet's  task  has  been  to 
quote  Brown  only  to  demon- 
strate the  disastrous  effects  of 
his  doctrine,  for  Brown's  '  For- 
ester '  remained  for  more  than 
half  a  century  as  the  law  and 
the  prophets  to  planters,  es- 
pecially in  the  north :  the  im- 
press of  his  doctrines  will  not 
be  effaced  from  British  wood- 
lands for  generations  to  come. 
In  no  respect  did  Brown  lead 
his  disciples  farther  astray 
than  in  the  vital  matter  of 
thinning  young  woods.  He 
laid  it  down  that  in  pine  or 
fir  plantations,  for  the  sake  of 
shelter  and  timber,  the  trees 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance 
of  one  -  third  of  their  height 
from  each  other.  Thus  when 
the  young  wood  was  30  feet 
high,  the  trees  should  be  10 
feet  apart. 

"According  to  which,"  observes 
Dr  Nisbet,  "  a  shade  -  enduring 
Douglas  fir,  spruce,  or  silver-fir  would 


1  The  Forester,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  British  Forestry  and  Arboriculture  for 
Landowners,  Land-agents,  and  Foresters.  By  John  Nisbet,  D.CEc.  2  vols.  Edin- 
burgh &  London  :  William  Black  wood  &  Sons.  1905. 
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require  a  growing  space  as  large  as, 
and  often  larger  than,  a  light-de- 
manding larch  or  pine,  which  is  ab- 
surd. ...  It  is  impossible  for 
timber  crops  thus  treated  to  yield  any 
but  rough  knotty  wood  of  far  less  mar- 
ket value  than  the  long,  smooth, 
clean  timber  grown  in  close  cover  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  this  severe 
thinning,  and  not  either  the  soil  or 
the  climate  of  Britain,  which  makes 
British  conifer  timber  smaller  and  less 
valuable  than  the  larch,  fir,  and  pine 
grown  in  other  countries." 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  substitute  "unsaleable"  for 
"  less  valuable "  as  regards 
much  of  the  coniferous  timber 
of  Britain,  for  this  system  of 
drastic  thinning  has  been  so 
generally  followed,  resulting  in 
coarse  knotty  stuff,  produced 
by  the  encouragement  of  side 
branches,  and  in  ,  soft  wood 
owing  to  wide  annual  rings, 
that  it  is  commonly  inserted 
now,  as  a  condition  in  building 
contracts,  that  none  but  foreign 
timber  shall  be  used.  The  or- 
dinary British  forester — there 
are  notable  exceptions  in  the 
class — understands  so  little  of 
the  production  of  marketable 
timber  as  not  to  recognise 
some  of  the  elementary  terms 
of  the  craft.  Talk  to  him  of 
"  canopy  "  —  that  continuous 
mantle  of  foliage  which  it  is 
the  first  care  of  the  Continental 
forester  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve— and  he  will  stare.  Yet 
without  canopy,  to  kill  off  side 
branches  and  to  create  and  pre- 
serve the  true  forest  soil,  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  the  growth  of 
decent  timber.  Not  that  the 
average  forester  is  to  be  blamed 
for  ignorance :  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Brown  has  been  in- 


stilled into  him ;  he  is  faithful 
to  a  training  which  prohibits  the 
conditions  essential  to  success. 
In  this  matter  the  present 
writer  speaks  with  contrition, 
having  mismanaged  his  own 
woodlands  for  twenty  years  or 
thereby,  on  the  principles  cur- 
rent in  his  boyhood  and  im- 
parted to  him  through  the 
kindly  instruction  of  his  pre- 
decessor. When  Lord  Mahon 
asked  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
whether  he  had  profited  by  the 
experience  of  his  first  cam- 
paign— that  dismal  one  in  the 
Netherlands  under  the  Duke  of 
York,—"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I 
learnt  what  I  ought  not  to  do, 
and  that  is  always  something." 
Happily  for  his  country,  Wel- 
lington learnt  this  lesson  with 
the  best  part  of  his  life  still 
before  him.  In  woodcraft  one 
reckons  results  by  the  century ; 
he  who  goes  astray  therein 
cannot  hope  to  see  the  mis- 
chief repaired  in  his  own  day. 

"  With   all  the  trees  that  thou   hast 

tended 

Thy  brief  concern  is  wellnigh  ended, 
Except  the  cypress — that  may  wave 
Its  tribute  o'er  thy  narrow  grave."  1 

The  vice  of  over-thinning  es- 
tablished itself  in  England  at 
a  time  when  there  were  no 
plantations  in  Scotland,  and  of 
the  ancient  forest  only  a  few 
scattered  fragments  remained. 
By  the  way,  Dr  Nisbet  is  in 
error  when  he  states  that  "it 
was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  any  sort  of  forest 
law  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land, and  then  the  system  was 
based  on  that  obtaining  in 


Horace,  Od.  II.  xiv.  21. 
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England"  (vol.  i.  p.  4).  So 
far  is  this  from  fact,  that  in 
Skene's  '  Auld  Lawes  and  Con- 
stitutions of  Scotland,'  pub- 
lished in  1609,  a  whole  section 
is  devoted  to  "  The  Forest 
Lawes,  whereof  the  author  is 
alleaged  to  be  King  William 
[1165-1214],  in  ane  auld  buke 
perteining  to  Sr  David  Lyndesay 
of  Edzell,  Knicht."  These  laws 
are  directed,  not  only  to  the 
preservation  of  game  and  reg- 
ulation of  pasture,  but  to  the 
protection  of  growing  wood. 
Thus,  "Gif  anie  man  cuts 
greene  wood  within  the  forest, 
he  sail  pay  ane  vnlaw  of  aucht 
kye  [eight  cattle],"  which  was 
a  pretty  heavy  fine.  Again, 
penalties  are  provided  against 
any  man  who  in  the  king's 
forests  should  "heue  dune  ane 
aik  trie  without  the  advise  or 
deliberation  of  the  forestar  or 
Viridier"  ;  and  of  one  so  offend- 
ing a  third  time  "  his  bodie  sal- 
be  taken  and  deteined." 

John  Evelyn  must  be  held 
responsible  for  having,  in  his 
famous  '  Discourse  on  Forest 
Trees '  (1664),  prescribed  ex- 
cessive thinning.  "  I  con- 
ceive," said  he,  "  that  it  were 
better  to  plant  trees  at  such 
distances  as  they  may  least 
incommode  one  another.  For 
timber  trees,  I  would  have 
none  nearer  than  forty  feet 
where  they  stand  closest,  espe- 
cially of  the  spreading  kind  "  ; 
which  treatment  is  plainly  in- 
compatible with  the  production 
of  clean,  straight  stems.  But, 
in  fact,  Englishmen  did  not 
want  clean,  straight  timber  in 
Evelyn's  day,  nor  for  long 
after.  What  was  most  in  re- 
quest was  crooked  oak  for  the 


navy,  and  the  practice  of  pro- 
ducing crooked  oak  has  lasted 
to  our  own  times,  when  mer- 
chants will  hardly  look  at  it. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the 
general  adoption  of  a  severely 
scientific  and  economic  system 
of  forestry  would  destroy  some 
of  the  fairest  landscapes  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  especially 
that  park  scenery  around  coun- 
try houses  which  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  our  land.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attribute  any  such 
purpose  to  forestry  reformers. 
We  hold,  indeed,  that  the  finest 
park  ornamental  timber,  such 
as  the  beeches  in  Ashridge 
Park,  the  oaks  at  Belvoir  aad 
Thoresby,  the  pines  and  silver 
firs  at  Dunkeld,  can  only  be 
obtained  as  the  outcome  of 
forest  treatment;  that  is,  by 
a  change  from  sylviculture  to 
arboriculture — from  the  growth 
of  a  timber  crop  to  the  preser- 
vation of  specimens,  singly  and 
in  groves.  It  can  never  be 
had  by  dotting  trees  about  in 
the  open,  nor  by  following 
Brown's  instruction  that  "for 
park  and  lawn  trees  a  distance 
from  stem  to  stem  about  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  trees 
should  be  maintained  at  all 
stages  of  growth."  Manage- 
ment of  this  kind  ensures  a 
defect  which  mars  many  a 
fair  demesne :  the  trees  grow 
as  broad  as  they  are  high, 
with  a  sharp  browsing  line, 
giving  them  the  contour  of 
an  umbrella  or  a  toadstool. 
The  ideal  park  tree  is  one 
which,  having  been  restrained 
from  sprawling  when  young, 
has  attained  nearly  its  full 
height  before  it  was  relieved, 
so  as  to  furnish  out  into  a 
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fine  column  of  foliage.  All 
this  means  that  fine  park 
scenery  is  not  the  product  of 
a  single  lifetime,  reminding 
one  of  the  Oxford  "chestnut" 
which  tells  of  an  American 
visitor  inquiring  how  such 
beautiful  turf  could  be  grown 
in  the  quads.  "Well,  sir,  we 
rolls  'un  and  we  mows  'un  for 
a  thousand  year,  and  then  it 
just  comes."  Good  forestry, 
then,  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  finest  park  scenery, 
but  it  is  essential  to  its  pro- 
duction. Trees  are  by  nature 
gregarious :  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  true  character 
and  utmost  beauty  they  re- 
quire in  youth  and  middle  age 
the  discipline  of  close  company 
to  rear  stately  stems  and  form 
well-balanced  heads. 

However,  the  amateur  may 
be  allowed  to  work  his  dot- 
and  -  go  -  one  in  the  grounds 
about  the  mansion — the  "pol- 
icies," as  we  call  them  in 
Scotland.  Wood  masses  will  be 
required  were  it  only  for  back- 
ground to  the  landscape  or 
for  shelter;  and  these,  rightly 
managed,  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue,  instead  of,  as  in 
almost  all  existing  cases,  one  of 
loss.  There  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  about  3,000,000  acres 
under  wood,  nearly  all  in  priv- 
ate hands.  It  is  pretty  safe 
to  assume,  in  the  total  absence 
of  statistics,  that  the  expenses 
of  this  area,  including  interest 
on  capital  sunk,  largely  ex- 
ceed the  revenue.  Were  these 
3,000,000  acres  as  produc- 
tive in  proportion  as  the 


34|  million  acres  of  German 
forest,  they  should  yield  a 
gross  annual  revenue  of  about 
£2,000,000,  or  a  net  annual 
profit  of  £1,000,000,  equal  to 
6s.  8d.  an  acre.1  That  British 
land  favourable  to  forest 
growth  might  be  made  to 
yield  far  more  than  this  may 
be  seen  from  the  following 
instance,  cited  by  Dr  Nisbet. 
In  1860,  eight  acres  at  Tay- 
mount  were  planted  with 
Douglas  fir,  four  years  old, 
raised  from  seed  produced  on 
two  trees  at  Scone,  and  larch, 
in  the  proportion  to  the  acre 
of  302  Douglas  fir  to  908  larch. 
By  1880  all  the  larches  had 
been  thinned  out,  and  in  1887 
620  Douglas  fir  were  felled  and 
sold  for  £34.  This  thinning 
was  a  terrible  mistake,  for 
the  remaining  1796  threw 
out  strong  side  branches  to 
the  detriment  of  the  timber. 
Nevertheless,  in  1900  a  Perth 
timber-merchant  offered  9d.  a 
foot  for  the  lot  standing — the 
price  of  Scots  pine  at  the  time 
being  6d.,  of  larch  Is.  This 
offer,  which  was  not  accepted, 
amounted  to  about  £1600,  or 
£200  per  acre,  representing  a 
gross  rent  of  £5  an  acre  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  growth. 
From  this  must  be  deducted 
expenses  of  planting  and  thin- 
ning, and  compound  interest 
on  the  capital  locked  up ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  account 
must  be  credited  with  the  price 
of  thinnings  sold.  Reckoned 
in  another  way,  the  gross  pro- 
fit comes  out  higher.  Dr 
Nisbet  states  that  the  annual 


1  Taking  the  German  State  forests  alone,  the  average  net  yield  is  equal  to 
11s.   an  acre. 
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increment  of  timber  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed  in  1856 
has  averaged  238  cubic  feet 
per  acre.  Reducing  this  by 
one-fifth  to  suit  British  "  square- 
of-quarter-girth"  measurement, 
it  works  out  at  9d.  a  foot  to 
£7  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  capabilities  of  this  won- 
derful tree  have  not  yet  been 
fairly  tested  in  this  country, 
but  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  destined  to 
effect  a  revolution  far  more 
complete  in  British  forestry 
than  that  wrought  by  the 
larch  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. These  eight  acres  at 
Tay mount,  and  a  patch  of  an 
acre  and  a  half  on  the  Whalley 
Abbey  estate  in  Wicklow,  are 
positively  the  only  examples 
which  Dr  Nisbet  is  able  to 
give  of  the  Douglas  fir  being 
submitted  to  forest  treatment 
in  this  country.  Elsewhere  it 
has  been  used  for  ornamental 
effect,  dotted  about  among 
other  trees  as  our  grandsires 
dotted  silver  firs.  Just  as  the 
silver  fir  is  the  loftiest  Euro- 
pean tree,  so  the  Douglas  is 
the  loftiest  of  American  firs, 
and  the  result  of  such  hand- 
ling is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Silvers  and  Douglas  outgrow 
all  company  but  their  own ; 
the  tops  get  knocked  about  by 
storms  and  the  timber  is  rendered 


worthless  by  the  growth  of  side 
branches.  Plant  either  of  these 
trees  in  the  way  they  grow 
naturally  —  in  close  company, 
covering  a  large  extent  of 
ground — and  they  willform  their 
own  effective  shelter  against  the 
blast,  and  produce  clean  and 
readily  marketable  timber. 

The  most  remarkable  feature 
about  the  Douglas  fir  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  produces 
commercial  timber  of  the  finest 
quality.  Adopting  Dr  Nisbet's 
estimate  of  the  most  remunera- 
tive age  for  felling  the  prin- 
cipal forest  trees  grown  under 
favourable  conditions,  viz.  : — 


Larch,  Scots  pine,  and  spruce 
Silver  fir     . 

Ash,  elm,  and  sycamore 
Beech          .... 
Oak    . 


Years. 

50-60 

60-70 

50-60 

90-120 

120-150 ! 


and  comparing  it  with  the 
results  obtained  at  Tay  mount, 
it  is  clear  that  Douglas  fir 
produces  a  far  more  valuable 
crop  in  forty  years  than  any 
other  conifer  does  in  fifty  to 
seventy — a  crop  which  may  be 
sown,  grown,  and  felled  within 
an  ordinary  lifetime. 

Besides  the  existing  wood- 
lands which,  under  proper 
management,  might  be  brought 
into  a  remunerative  state,  Dr 
Nisbet  estimates  that,  of  the 


1  Dr  Nisbet  gives  this  (vol.  i.  p.  333)  as  a  "rough  generalisation"  of  the  ages 
at  which  such  trees,  as  a  crop,  reach  ' '  their  greatest  market  value "  ;  but  he 
seems  to  be  reckoning  upon  the  present  peculiar  condition  of  the  market  for 
home  timber,  in  which  such  stuff  as  pitwood  is  most  readily  saleable.  The  age 
when  the  timber  of  the  different  species  ought  to  be  at  full  bulk  and  perfect 
maturity  must  be  taken  as  much  higher,  viz.  : — 

Years. 

Larch,  Scots  pine,  and  spruce  ."  .  .  80-100 

Ash  .  .  .  .  .  80-90 

Beech  and  elm     .  „  .  .  .  90-120 

Oak  120-150 
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16,710,788  acres  of  waste  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  about 
one-fifth,  say  3,300,000  acres, 
is  fitted  for  profitable  forestry. 
This  is  a  far  less  sanguine 
calculation  than  has  been  pre- 
sented in  evidence  before  the 
several  committees  which,  in 
recent  years,  have  inquired 
into  forestry  matters,  but  it  is 
a  prudent  one.  Much  of  the 
land  reckoned  as  waste  is  bog, 
which  could  only  be  prepared 
for  planting  at  vast  expense ; 
and  much  of  it  lies  above  the 
1000  feet  level,  beyond  which 
good  results  cannot  be  expected 
in  our  latitude.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  well  to  undertake  plant- 
ing in  isolated  patches. 

"This  estimate,"  says  Dr  Nisbet, 
"does  not  include  every  piece  of  poor 
pasturage  and  apparently  waste  land 
suitable  for  planting,  because  for 
planting,  with  a  fair  chance  of  profit, 
it  is  essential  to  form  large  compact 
blocks  of  woodland.  Small  scattered 
plantations  of  20,  30,  40,  or  50  acres 
can  neither  be  made  nor  managed  so 
economically  as  large  compact  blocks 
of  500,  1000,  or  2000  acres ;  for  be- 
tween sylviculture  and  arboriculture 
there  is  just  the  same  sort  of  econ- 
omic difference  as  exists  between 
manufacturing  on  a  large  and  on  a 
small  scale." 

Again,  he  utters  a  word  of 
caution  against  too  high  ex- 
pectation in  regard  to  this  un- 


realised asset  of  waste  land, 
warning  us  not  to  assume  that, 
as  has  been  asserted,  "any 
land  yielding  a  smaller  net 
rental  than  8s.  an  acre  for 
agriculture  or  pasture  will  now 
pay  better  under  timber." 
Still,  the  State  forests  of  Ger- 
many, where  labour  is  cheaper 
than  in  Britain,  show  a  net 
revenue  averaging  over  all 
just  11s.  an  acre,  as  going 
concerns,  and  there  are  many 
hundred  thousand  acres  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  suitable 
for  planting  rented  at  from 
6d.  to  2s.  an  acre.  Such  land 
would  not  lie  waste  in  Ger- 
many, where,  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  large  acreage  that 
is  already  under  woodlands, 
every  convenient  opportunity 
is  taken  to  convert  waste  lands 
into  plantations." 

It  is  obvious  to  anybody 
acquainted,  even  superficially, 
with  land  management  that  no 
ordinary  landowner  can  con- 
template planting  in  blocks  of 
500, 1000,  or  2000  acres.  Even 
if  he  could  find  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  expense  of 
planting,  which  cannot  be  reck- 
oned at  less  than  £6  an  acre, 
and  meet  the  annual  bill  for 
wages,  &c.,  which  may  be  taken 
at  £650  for  1000  acres,1  and  at 


1  Thus  :— 

Head  forester  . 

Foreman 

Eight  woodmen  at  18s.  a- week 

Miscellaneous  . 


£120     0  0 

52  10  0 

374     8  0 

103     2  0 

£650     0  0 


This  is  assuming  the  employment  of  one  man  upon  every  hundred  acres,  which 
will  be  necessary  until  the  forest  is  a  going  concern,  but  it  is  far  above  what  is 
found  necessary  in  Germany.  "The  extent,"  says  Dr  Nisbet,  "to  which,  per 
100  acres,  labour  is  required  in  the  German  woodlands  cannot  be  fixed.  In 
1883  Danckelmann  estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of  labour  necessary  in  wood- 
lands was,  per  acre  per  annum,  2'1  shillings  in  Prussia,  2-6  in  Saxony,  3'7  in 
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£550  for  every  additional  1000 
acres,  he  must  submit  to  lock- 
ing up  all  this  money  until  the 
returns  begin  about  twenty 
years  after  planting.  That  the 
investment  would  pay  hand- 
somely in  the  end  may  be 
assumed  with  a  certainty  based 
on  the  statistics  of  foreign 
forests.  Upon  this  point  we 
are  more  confident  than  Dr 
Nisbet  seems  to  be.  We  agree 
with  him  that 

"  wildly  sanguine  estimates  have 
often  been  made — not  only  long  ago, 
but  even  down  to  the  present  time — 
about  the  profit  of  transforming  vast 
stretches  of  waste  lands  into  wood- 
lands. It  is  easy  to  juggle  with 
figures  and  make  a  plausible  show  of 
certain  profit  two  or  three  generations 
hence,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion about  calculations  of  this  sort." 

Yet  I  cannot  share  Dr  Nis- 
bet's  apprehension  that,  sup- 
posing a  forest  is  being  man- 
aged on  economic  principles, 
there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  finding  a  profitable  market 
for  the  products. 

"  Any  great  increase  in  the  present 
woodland  area  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  existing  wood  -  consuming  indus- 
tries and  the  creation  and  fostering 
of  new  ones  before  it  is  possible  that 
any  large  investment  of  national  capi- 
tal in  this  direction  is  likely  to  have 
any  fair  chance  of  assuring  direct 
monetary  profit." 

Considering  that  we  are  al- 
ready buying  wood  and  wood 
products  from  the  foreigner  to 
the  tune  of  £32,000,000  a-year, 
it  does  not  seem  that  there  is 


any  lack  of  wood-consuming  in- 
dustries in  Great  Britain.  As 
Dr  Nisbet  informs  us,  the  chair- 
makers  of  Bucks  are  using  more 
wood  than  the  local  beechwoods 
can  supply,  and  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  foreign  im- 
ports. As  to  the  creation  of 
new  industries,  they  cannot  be 
thought  of  till  the  forest  is  in 
being.  For  instance,  there  is 
not  a  single  wood-pulp  factory 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  be- 
cause there  is  no  wood  to  pulp. 
Given  the  wood,  and  the  pulp- 
ing mills  would  follow  fast 
enough. 

"The  first  wood-pulp  factory  was 
started  in  Saxony  about  1854,  and 
the  first  cellulose  factory  about  1874  ; 
and  there  are  now  in  Germany  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  over  600  pulp  -  mills 
using  nearly  36,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
wood  [per  annum],  and  71  cellulose 
factories  consuming  about  30,000,000 
cubic  feet.  And  these  are  still  com- 
paratively new  industries,  capable  of 
enormous  expansion,  and  likely  in 
time  to  raise  the  price  of  the  softer 
woods  suited  for  this  trade — willow, 
poplar,  birch,  lime,  and  the  softer 
conifers"  (vol.  i.  p.  85). 

In  spite  of  the  incessant  and 
growing  demand  for  timber  in 
this  country,  the  complaint  is 
commonly  heard  from  land- 
owners that  they  cannot  be 
sure  of  a  market  for  good  trees 
even  when  they  have  them  to 
offer.  Dr  Nisbet  has  explained 
the  cause  of  this  in  one  of  his 
other  books : — 

"  Available  markets  cannot  be  util- 
ised to  the  best  advantage  if  the 
quantity  of  wood  offered  one  year  is 


Alsace-Lorraine,  5'1  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  5 '3  in  Baden  ;  but  these  data  are  apt 
to  mislead,  as  the  two  last  evidently  include  extraction  (timber-slides  and  float- 
ing) done  by  Government  and  repaid  indirectly  by  the  buyer."  But  surely  this 
is  expense  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  account. 
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large,  the  next  small,  a  third  year 
wanting  altogether,  and  so  on  irreg- 
ularly. '  First  a  hunger,  then  a 
burst,'  is  bad  in  this  as  in  all  other 


To  ensure  profitable  trade 
the  producer  must  secure  a 
proper  business  connection,  and 
for  that  two  things  are  neces- 
sary, as  every  greengrocer 
knows  —  regularity  of  supply 
and  uniformity  of  quality. 

To  show  that  sound  manage- 
ment will  ensure  profitable  re- 
turns from  British  woodland, 
even  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  home  trade,  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Novar  woods  in 
Ross -shire  may  be  cited,  as 


furnished  from  the  estate  office. 
Novar  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  most  other  estates,  in  that, 
from  about  the  year  1800  down 
to  1850,  planting  proceeded 
regularly  every  year.  Had  this 
been  continued,  we  should  have 
had  an  example,  unique  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  an  exten- 
sive woodland  arranged  for 
systematic  annual  felling.  Un- 
luckily, no  planting  was  done 
between  1850  and  1881,  after 
which  the  present  owner,  Mr 
Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  resumed 
the  work.  In  spite  of  this  break, 
which  has  interfered  with  the 
regular  felling,  the  returns  show 
a  considerable  annual  profit. 


Average  annual  income  from,  and  expenditure  on,  Novar  woods  during 
jive,  years  1895-99. 

Realised  by  the  sale  of  93,537  cubic  feet  (average  annual  gross  revenue)       £8368 
Deduct  outlay  on  above,  and  on  13,751  cubic  feet  used 
on  the  estate — 

Felling  and  logging £203 

Manufacture,  transport,   and  share   of   manage- 
ment expenses        ......         4820 

Creosoting          .......  139 

Cost  of  plant 400 


Average  net  profit  on  timber  works 

Deduct  expenditure  on  maintenance  of  woods — 

Loss  of  grazing  rents 

Rates  and  taxes          .... 

Draining    ...... 

Roads  and  fences        .... 

Fire  insurance    ..... 

Nursery  expenses        .... 

Less  plants  sold          .... 


5562 
£2806 


£173 
160 


Restocking  ground,  including  forester's  salary 


£110 
8 

33 
59 
14 


13 

545 


Average  annual  net  revenue  . 

The  total  area  of  the  Novar 
woods  —  excluding  195  acres 
round  the  mansion  and  70  acres 
enclosed  as  warren,  which  have 
not  been  brought  into  the  work- 
ing-plan— amounted  in  1899  to 
3670  acres,  of  which  1813  acres 


782 


£2024 


was  young  wood  added  within 
the  previous  twenty  years ;  and 
989  acres  was  bare,  partly 
from  storm  damage  (about  one- 
eighth)  and  partly  from  annual 
felling.  Of  this  bare  part,  one- 
third  was  open  to  grazing ;  on 


Our  Forests  and  Woodlands,  p.  263. 
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the  rest,  "  vigorous  natural  re- 
generation of  Scots  pine  and 
larch  from  adjoining  woods 
was  in  progress."  Taking  the 
entire  area  of  3670  acres,  the 
average  annual  net  revenue  of 


£2024,  as  shown  above,  works 
out  at  an  income  of  lls.  Id.  per 
acre,  which  compares  not  unfav- 
ourably with  the  returns  of  the 
German  State  forests,  as  quoted 
by  Dr  Nisbet  (vol.  i.  p.  85). 


Prussia 
Bavaria 

Extent  in 
acres. 

Average  net  income  per  acre  per  annum 
in  shillings. 

1877-81. 

1882-6. 

1887-91. 

1892-6. 

6,250,000 
2,100,000 

3-7 
5-6 

4-1 
5-8 

4-9 
7-0 

5-1 
8-3 

Wiirtemberg 
Baden  .... 
Saxony 
Elsass  .... 

500,000 
254,000 
374,000 
370,000 

10-2 
9-8 
14-2 
8-3 

10-8 
10-5 
17-6 

7-7 

12-5 
11-9 
18-5 
8-6 

12-5 
14-0 
17-1 
10-0 

In  fact,  the  Novar  average 
for  1895-99  appears  almost 
exactly  the  same  per  acre  as 
that  of  the  German  State 
forests  for  1892-96— viz.,  lls. 
per  acre;  but  an  allowance 
must  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
Scots  acre,  probably  in  force  at 
Novar,  which  contains  6104 
square  yards  as  against  4840 
square  yards  in  the  Imperial 
acre.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  State  forests  have  been 
kept  in  regular  rotation  of  crop 
for  many  generations,  whereas 
in  the  Novar  woodland  occurred 
the  dislocating  and  wasteful  in- 
terval between  1850  and  1881, 
when  no  planting  or  natural 
regeneration  took  place. 

But  we  have  State  forests 
already,  some  reader  may  ob- 
ject, and,  so  far  from  paying, 
there  is  a  heavy  deficit  on 
them.1  What  on  earth  is  the 
use  of  extending  them?  None 
whatever,  is  the  reply,  unless 


a  better  system  is  applied  to 
them.  At  present  they  are 
run  as  a  combination  of  land- 
scape-gardening, game-preserv- 
ation, and  common  -  grazing. 
In  1851  a  well-directed  effort 
was  made  to  put  that  noble 
Crown  demesne,  the  New 
Forest,  upon  a  businesslike 
footing.  An  Act  was  passed, 
providing  for  successive  en- 
closing and  planting ;  but  after 
5000  acres  had  been  so  treated, 
there  arose  a  hullabaloo.  Par- 
liament, always  too  prone  to 
yield  to  pressure  from  an  un- 
instructed  public  in  matters  of 
sentiment,  hastily  passed  an- 
other Act  in  1877,  putting  a 
stop  to  the  excellent  work  in 
progress,  and  decreeing  that 
while  the  enclosures  should  at 
no  time  exceed  16,000  acres 
out  of  the  total  64,737  acres, 
no  ground  should  be  enclosed 
except  what  had  been  planted 
since  the  year  1700.  The  ancient 


1  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  for  1903-4  shows 
£32,481  receipts  from  the  Royal  and  State  forests,  against  £58,402  expenditure, 
a  net  loss  of  £25,921. 
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woods  were  to  be  kept  intact, 
but  open  to  common-grazing, 
which  of  course  absolutely  pre- 
vents the  natural  regeneration 
which  would  take  place  if  they 
were  protected.  Thus  we  have 
determined  that,  while  the  pre- 
sent generation  shall  enjoy  its 
fill  of  the  beauty  of  our  finest 
tract  of  forest  land,  the  forest 
itself  shall  be  allowed  to  vanish. 
I  must  get  forward,  if  this 
notice  of  Dr  Nisbet's  treatise 
is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits  ;  but  in  truth  his  subject 
is  of  such  commanding  interest, 
both  to  the  nation  and  the 
individual  landowner,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  linger  unduly 
over  the  earlier  chapters.  Let 
one  more  consideration  of  na- 
tional importance  be  mentioned, 
before  passing  on  to  appraise 
these  volumes  as  a  text-book 
of  woodcraft.  Statesmen  and 
sociologists  view  with  just  con- 
cern the  absorption  by  great 
cities  and  industrial  centres  of 
the  youth  and  manhood  of  our 
country  districts.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  nation  that 
its  physical  vigour  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  finding 
remunerative  occupation  in  the 
open  air  for  a  large  section  of 
the  population.  Agriculture  is 
the  best  of  all  nurseries  for  the 
race,  but  British  agriculture 
has  been  crippled  under  the 
ruthless  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  imports.  To  some 
extent  sylviculture  may  take 
its  place,  but  if  it  is  to  do  so 
the  State  must  lend  a  hand, 
for  the  State  pays  no  death 
duties.  In  no  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, not  even  wheat-growing, 


has  the  slump  been  so  severe 
as  in  sheep-farming.  As  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  plenty  of 
sheep-pasture  in  Scotland  re- 
turning at  present  a  rent  of 
from  6d.  to  2s.  an  acre.  Such 
land  is  constantly  being  offered 
for  sale  :  Mr  Cameron  Corbett's 
munificent  gift  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow  is  a  recent  case  in 
point.  Assume  that  the  rent  is 
2s.  an  acre,  which  implies  the 
best  land  for  planting,  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase  1000 
acres  could  be  had  for  £2500, 
£6000  would  plant  it,  £500 
more  would  drain  what  was 
required — £9000  in  all.  Add 
£1000  for  plant  and  alteration 
of  buildings  =  £10,000.  Sup- 
posing that  for  the  next  fifty 
years  the  State  were  to  invest 
£10,000  a-year  in  the  purchase 
and  planting  of  land,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years  it  would  have 
made  a  progressive  investment 
of  half  a  million  sterling — the 
cost  of  four  days'  campaign 
against  the  Boers.  Ground 
that  had  been  purchased  on  a 
2s.  per  acre  per  annum  basis 
would,  according  to  the  results 
at  Nbvar  and  in  Germany,  be 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  11s.  per 
acre,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  instead  of  one  shepherd  to 
every  1000  acres,  there  would 
be  a  working  population  of  one 
woodman  to  every  hundred 
acres — 500  woodmen  and  then1 
families  on  the  State  forest  of 
50,000  acres,  instead  of  50 
shepherds  and  their  families. 

But  that  does  not  represent 
nearly  all  the  local  employment 
that  a  forest  creates. 

"According  to  the  census  of  1875, 
in  addition  to  £4,150,000  annually 
spent  in  the  managing,  protecting, 
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and  regenerating  forests  in  Germany, 
and  in  felling,  preparing,  and  hand- 
ling the  produce  before  it  was  de- 
livered to  the  buyer,  the  timber 
and  other  produce  of  the  woodlands 
directly  afforded  employment  to 
583,000  persons  (or  9  per  cent  of 
all  the  industrial  classes  throughout 
the  empire),  who  were  engaged  in 
industries  —  furniture  -  making,  car- 
pentry, carriage  -  building,  waggon- 
making,  cooperage,  sawmills,  impreg- 
nation works,  and  osier  -  weaving — 
dependent  on  the  forests  for  their 
raw  material.  These  583,000  bread- 
winners represented  about  3,000,000 
souls,  or  nearly  one-sixteenth  of  the 
total  population  "  (vol.  i.  p.  84). 

To  which  may  be  added  pulp- 
ing-mills  and  cellulose  factories, 
which  had  barely  established 
a  footing  in  1875,  and  the 
employment  provided  in  the 
transport  of  timber  from  the 
forest. 

In  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  the  creation 
of  forest  industries  be  of  such 
direct  benefit  as  in  Ireland, 
where  there  is  an  almost  total 
absence  of  that  mineral  wealth 
which  abounds  in  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  And,  by  a  happy 
dispensation,  in  no  part  of  the 
realm  does  forest  growth  flour- 
ish more  freely  when  it  gets  a 
chance.  When  Richard  II. 
(1377-95)  wanted  fine  oak  for 
the  new  roof,  still  existing,  of 
Westminster  Hall,  it  was  from 
the  forests  of  Kilkenny  that  he 
drew  his  supply.  There  is  the 
greater  inducement  to  devote 
land  in  Ireland  to  the  growth 
of  timber,  because,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  shoot- 
ing value  is  far  below  that  of 
similar  land  in  England  and 
Scotland  —  indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  it  amounts 
to  nil. 

Detailed  notice  of  the  tech- 


nical part  of  Dr  Nisbet's  work 
would  be  out  of  place  in  these 
pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  processes  of  woodcraft — 
choice  of  species,  propagation, 
planting,  protection,  disposal 
of  products,  and  regeneration 
natural  and  artificial — are  all 
dealt  with  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  and  recent  know- 
ledge. It  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  all  the  extant 
copies  of  Brown's  'Forester' 
could  be  collected  and  de- 
stroyed. Unluckily,  it  is  just 
the  type  of  book  which  is  al- 
most ineradicable  from  a  coun- 
try gentleman's  library,  and  it 
will  take  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
persuade  the  possessors  of  that 
work  that  Nisbet,  and  not 
Brown,  is  the  true  guide  in 
these  matters. 

Here  is  one  example  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  erroneous 
teaching.  There  are,  as  every 
woodman  ought  to  know  but 
doesn't,  two  distinct  species  of 
British  oak  —  the  pedunculate 
oak  (Quercus  pedunculatd),  and 
the  sessile  or  durmast  oak 
(Quercus  sessiliflord).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  de- 
termination of  science  that  Dr 
Nisbet  classes  them  as  distinct 
species  —  not  merely  varieties 
of  a  single  species.  In  Hooker's 
edition  of  Bentham's  'British 
Flora'  (1887)  they  are  set 
down  as  varieties  of  Quercus 
robur,  and  it  has  frequently 
been  stated  that  intermediate 
varieties  occur.  It  is  true  that 
individuals  of  the  two  species 
may  be  found  approximating 
to  each  other  in  one  of  the 
features  usually  relied  on  to 
distinguish  them  from  each 
other — viz.,  the  regular ly-lobed 
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stalked  leaves  of  the  durmast 
oak,  and  the  irregularly-lobed 
stalkless  leaves  of  the  pedunc- 
ulate oak.  This,  and  the  more 
obvious  distinction  that  the 
durmast  oak  bears  stalkless 
flowers  and  acorns,  while  the 
pedunculate  oak  bears  flowers 
and  acorns  on  stalks  two 
or  three  inches  long,  are  the 
characteristics  distinguishing 
the  two  species,  according  to 
Dr  Nisbet.  But  it  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  back  of  the 
leaf  in  the  true  durmast  oak  is 
always  more  or  less  downy  or 
hairy  along  the  midrib,  that 
of  the  pedunculate  oak  being 
quite  smooth.  Moreover,  the 
two  species  flower  at  different 
times,  rendering  the  occur- 
rence of  hybrids  or  intermedi- 
ate forms  exceedingly  improb- 
able. All  this  would  be  matter 
only  for  a  botanical  magazine 
but  for  the  great  superiority 
of  the  durmast  as  a  forest- 
tree,  both  in  beauty  and  in 
clean  timber.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  Brown  and  Michie 
recommended  the  pedunculate 
oak  —  the  English  oak  as 
they  called  it  —  as  prefer- 
able to  the  other  for  British 
planters.  The  consequence  is 
that  no  nurseryman  in  the 
United  Kingdom — at  least,  none 
that  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover— offer  the  durmast  oak 
except,  occasionally,  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  Irreparable 
damage — irreparable,  that  is, 
by  the  present  generation — has 
been  done  to  our  woodlands  by 
the  exclusive  distribution  of  the 
inferior  species.  It  is  inferior 
in  more  respects  than  its  tend- 
ency to  gnarling  and  twisting. 
In  the  humid  atmosphere  of 
VOL.  CLXXVIII. — NO.  MLXXXI. 


the  north  it  does  not  ripen  its 
wood  nearly  so  regularly  as  the 
durmast,  and  it  is  far  more 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  gall- 
fly. A  singular  instance  of 
this  came  under  my  notice 
lately.  A  gap  of  two  or  three 
acres  in  extent,  caused  in  an 
old  wood  by  the  great  gale  of 
December  1894,  was  planted 
up  in  the  spring  of  1896  with 
durmast  oak  (acorns  collected 
for  myself  in  the  English  lake 
district)  and  Corsican  pine. 
In  going  through  the  young 
trees  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  I 
found  that  these  oaks  had 
made  splendid  growth,  averag- 
ing about  10  feet  in  height. 
I  was  struck  by  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  oak-apples 
(the  galls  of  Cynips  quercus- 
folii)  on  the  beautiful  foliage. 
Suddenly,  I  saw  a  young  tree 
densely  studded  with  them. 
Upon  closer  inspection,  this 
turned  out  to  be  a  vigorous 
growth  from  the  stump  of  a 
pedunculate  oak,  which  had 
remained  in  the  ground  when 
the  old  wood  was  removed. 
This  comparative  immunity 
from  insect  attack  indicates 
the  superior  vigour  of  the 
durmast  oak  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Hitherto,  to  most  planters, 
an  oak  has  been  an  oak,  and 
in  ordering  oaks  by  the  thou- 
sand no  question  is  asked  about 
species.  At  present,  nursery- 
men's stock  consists  entirely  of 
pedunculate  oaks  :  it  is  for  their 
customers,  in  the  best  interest 
of  their  woods,  to  refuse  to 
take  any  but  guaranteed  dur- 
mast, and  the  trade  will  con- 
form to  the  demand,  for  acorns 
of  one  kind  are  as  easily  pro- 
2x 
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oured  as  of  the  other.  The 
native  oaks  of  Wales,  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  south  -  west  of 
Scotland  and  most  of  the  High- 
lands, and  of  the  English  lake 
district,  are  all  durmast. 
Nay,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  in  Merivale  Park,  the 
home  of  the  famous  antiquary 
Sir  "William  Dugdale,  of  the 
Monasticon,  the  giant  oaks  are 
durmast,  though  recent  gaps 
among  them  have  been  filled 
up  with  pedunculate  saplings. 
Now  the  Merivale  oaks  stand 
in  part  of  the  old  Forest  of 
Arden. 

In  any  proposal  for  the  re- 
form of  wood  management  and 
in  any  scheme  for  its  extension 
in  Britain,  full  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  interests  of  game. 
Not  only  are  sporting  rights 
one  of  the  landowner's  chief 
privileges,  but  they  are  a  very 
valuable  form  of  property. 
The  letting  value  of  most 
country-houses  depends  mainly 
upon  the  quality  and  extent  of 
shooting  attached  to  them.  It 
would  be  vain,  therefore,  to 
advocate  any  measures  that 
would  interfere  seriously  with 
the  sporting  capabilities  of  an 
estate.  Much  of  the  land 
classed  as  waste  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England 
returns  a  heavy  tribute  in 
grouse,  or  their  equivalent  in 
rent.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  cast  an  envious  eye  upon 
these  when  derelict  sheep-farms 
in  Scotland  and  wind-swept 
hillsides  in  Galway  are  clothed 
with  young  forest.  But  in 
advocating  more  economic 
management  of  existing  and 
prospective  plantations,  one 
must  take  into  account  the 


effect  upon  cover  -  shooting. 
Now  a  great  change  has  come 
over  that  form  of  sport  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  I  was  entered  to  phea- 
sant-shooting as  a  lad,  it  was 
at  the  tail  of  a  team  of 
spaniels,  whose  office  it  was 
to  dislodge  the  game  from  the 
dense  undergrowth.  My  task 
was  to  floor  the  birds  as  soon 
as  they  were  on  the  wing.  We 
knew  no  better,  in  those  old 
muzzle  -  loading  days,  and 
mighty  fun  we  thought  it. 
Hollow  woods  were  no  use  to 
us :  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  ruining  all  prospect  of 
clean  timber  by  excessive  thin- 
ning was  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  brambles  and  other 
ground  -  cover.  Now,  all  is 
changed :  the  only  places 
where  undercover  is  desirable 
are  at  the  "ends,"  where  the 
birds  are  driven  over  the  guns. 

The  consummate  art  of 
modern  cover- shooting  may  be 
witnessed  in  that  famous  sport- 
ing demesne,  Holkham,  where 
the  entire  contents  of  each 
day's  beat  is  "  navigated  "  over 
great  distances  to  a  single 
wood  —  Scarborough  —  and 
there  dealt  out  in  suitable 
driblets  at  a  sporting  height 
over  the  marksmen.  As  in  deer- 
stalking, so  now  in  cover-shoot- 
ing, the  brainwork  is  all  done 
for  you ;  your  part  is  only 
to  hold  straight. 

These  things  being  so,  there 
is  nothing  in  scientific  forestry 
which  need  interfere  with 
pheasant  -  shooting  in  the  ap- 
proved style.  If  the  birds  are 
fed  in  the  woods,  they  will 
resort  to  them  for  shelter,  and 
an  open  floor  renders  it  all  the 
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easier  to  drive  them  to  the  point 
chosen  for  the  rise.  But  pheas- 
ants are  not  the  only  denizens 
of  game-preserves.  So  long  as 
landowners  permit  the  presence 
of  rabbits,  except  in  an  enclosed 
warren,  so  long  is  profitable 
forestry  out  of  the  question. 
Natural  regeneration  from  the 
seed  shed  by  the  old  crop,  which 
is  part  of  the  recognised  course 
in  Continental  forests,  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  even  with  a 
very  moderate  stock  of  ground 
game,  and  recourse  must  be  had 
exclusively  to  planting.  Every 
piece  of  ground  so  planted 
must  be  enclosed  in  wire-net- 
ting, which  cannot  be  done  at 
less  than  6d.  a -yard.  If  the 
woodland  is  being  worked  in 
rotation,  say  ten  acres  felled 
every  year  and  ten  acres  re- 
planted, the  cost  is  at  a 
minimum,  for  a  square  of  ten 
acres  may  be  fenced  against 
rabbits  for  between  £20  and 
£30 — say  an  additional  cost  of 
50s.  an  acre  ;  but  this  has  to 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  in 
dealing  with  blocks  of  less 
than  ten  acres,  as  is  some- 
times desirable  in  filling  up 
blanks  caused  by  storm  or 
otherwise.  Nor  is  this  nearly 
all  that  must  be  set  against 
the  account  of  the  execrable 
rabbit.  You  must  charge  him 
also  with  £6  an  acre  for  plant- 
ing, which  would  be  unnecessary 
if  his  presence  were  compatible 
with  natural  regeneration ;  all 
which  means  an  initial  tax 
upon  the  woodland  of  £8,  10s. 
an  acre  before  the  young  trees 
are  set  going  upon  it.  Well 
may  Dr  Nisbet  utter  the  warn- 
ing —  "  Unless  where  rabbits 
are  kept  down,  as  they  used  to 


be,  no  landowner  will,  I  think, 
be  well  advised  to  plant  extens- 
ively with  a  view  to  profit." 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  rabbits 
cannot  be  kept  down.  In  1869 
my  father  retained  in  his  own 
hands  the  shooting  over  part 
of  his  estate — about  8000  acres. 
The  ground  swarmed  with  rab- 
bits, which  it  was  determined 
to  destroy.  A  new  keeper  was 
engaged  on  the  understanding 
that  if  the  rabbits  did  not  dis- 
appear from  the  estate  he  should 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  leave 
was  given  to  the  tenants  to  kill 
what  they  could  on  their  own 
farms,  joint  right  to  the  ground 
game  not  yet  having  been 
created  by  Parliament.  Result, 
the  keepers  accounted  for  27,800 
in  eight  months,  besides  what 
the  farmers  destroyed.  Last 
August,  returning  from  an 
evening  walk  through  the 
woods,  I  told  my  wife  that  I 
had  seen  what  vexed  me  —  to 
wit,  three  rabbits  ! 

Rabbit  -  shooting  is  pretty 
enough  sport ;  let  it  be  confined 
to  the  warren  :  for,  if  British 
forestry  is  ever  to  regain  the 
place  to  which  our  soil,  our 
climate,  and  our  requirements 
entitle  it,  it  must  be  relieved 
from  the  intolerable  scourge  of 
rabbits. 

Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
tether  without  having  touched 
Dr  Nisbet's  second  volume, 
which  contains  three  Parts, 
devoted  respectively  to  the 
protection  of  woodlands,  their 
management  and  valuation, 
and  the  utilisation  of  their 
produce.  These  are  technical 
matters,  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  which  a  trust- 
worthy text-book  is  indispens- 
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able,  and  such  Dr  Nisbet  has 
provided.  I  shall  only  mention 
one  point  upon  which  his  advice 
appears  to  be  founded  upon 
imperfect  observation  or  in- 
formation. Among  birds  "  de- 
cidedly injurious  "  to  growing 
woods  he  classes  grouse  and 
ptarmigan.  Now,  admitting 
that  the  black  grouse  and  ca- 
percaillie  do  much  mischief  by 
feeding  on  buds  and  young 
shoots,  no  man  ever  saw  red 
grouse  or  ptarmigan  doing 
the  like.  The  chapter  on  the 
protection  of  young  trees 
against  weeds,  including  grass, 
deserves  careful  study  by  every- 
body concerned  in  planting, 
whether  in  forest  treatment  or 
ornamental  arboriculture.  To 
take  a  common  experience : 
incalculable  waste  has  been 
incurred  by  the  practice  of 
setting  out  small  specimen 
trees,  often  very  expensive, 


without  any  protection  against 
grass.  It  is  a  simple  measure 
to  keep  a  small  circle  of  soil 
open  round  such  plants  until 
they  become  well  established, 
for  a  close  mat  of  grass  round 
the  stem  frequently  proves  as 
fatal  to  growth  as  a  direct 
poison. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  features 
in  Dr  Nisbet's  valuable  work. 
There  are  many  more  upon 
which  it  is  a  temptation  to 
dwell.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  take  its  place  as 
the  standard  text  -  book  on 
British  forestry.  He  who 
follows  its  teaching  faithfully 
will  not  go  far  astray.  Every 
acre  wisely  planted  and  scien- 
tifically managed  will  prove  a 
"stockin5  fut"  for  those  who 
come  after  him — no  mean  con- 
sideration in  these  days  of 
grinding  death-duties. 
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PEKING,      AUGUST      1900. 
BY  COLONEL  G.   K.   SCOTT  MONCRIEFF,   C.I.E.,   R.E. 


IT  is  strange  to  think,  in  con- 
templating the  recent  dtfbdcle 
of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  that 
only  five  years  ago  Russians 
and  Japanese  were  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a 
common  foe,  and  that  armies 
of  those  nations  played  the 
most  important  part  in  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  Legations 
at  Peking.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  at  that  time  in  China 
representatives  of  three  other 
Powers — Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  —  but 
the  British  had  still  the  Boer 
war  unfinished,  and  could  only 
spare  a  comparatively  small 
force  ;  France  could  at  first 
only  send  a  few  of  her  colonial 
troops,  very  poor  specimens  of 
her  great  army ;  and  America 
had  still  plenty  of  occupation 
for  her  "boys"  in  the  Philip- 
pines, so  her  contingent,  too, 
was  not  a  large  one.  Other 
nations,  such  as  Germany  and 
Italy,  who  subsequently  sent 
forces  to  China,  were  too  late 
to  take  part  in  the  relief  and 
in  the  re- establishment  of  civil- 
ised authority.  To  Japan  and 
Russia  belong  the  chief  credit  of 
success,  and  the  senior  general 
of  the  allies  on  that  occasion 
was  one  of  whom  we  have  heard 
much  recently — General  Linie- 
vitch. 

At  Tientsin,  surrounded  in 
those  hot  days  of  July  by  a 
circle  of  Chinese  batteries  pour- 
ing shell  into  the  defenceless 
streets  and  gardens  of  the 


Foreign  Concessions,  it  was  the 
timely  arrival  of  Russian  rein- 
forcements that  enabled  the 
counter  -  attack  to  be  made, 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  magnificent  assault  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  walled  city, 
and  especially  its  eastern  gate, 
that  the  Chinese  troops  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  place, 
and  the  siege  of  Tientsin  was 
raised. 

In  the  beleaguered  Legations 
of  Peking,  while  Americans 
and  British  were  the  mainstay 
of  the  defence,  there  was  no 
more  gallant  work  done  than 
that  carried  out  by  Colonel 
Shiba  and  his  handful  of  Jap- 
anese soldiers  and  volunteers, 
while  Russians  were  doing  their 
part  also  right  well  close  to 
them. 

After  the  capture  of  Tientsin 
by  the  allies,  and  while  rein- 
forcements were  being  poured 
in  from  beyond  the  seas  in 
July,  the  Chinese  were  en- 
deavouring to  bar  the  way  to 
Peking  by  constructing  forti- 
fications near  the  village  of 
Peitsang,  some  five  miles  be- 
yond Tientsin.  At  the  battle 
of  Peitsang,  on  the  5th 
August,  it  was  the  Japanese 
force  that  turned  the  enemy's 
flank  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting ;  and  the  next 
day,  though  the  Americans 
and  British  had,  at  the  action 
of  Yangtsun,  the  chief  part 
of  the  conflict,  Russian  troops 
were  well  to  the  fore,  and, 
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with  the  Japanese,  pursued 
the  beaten  enemy. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  14th 
August,  the  day  of  the  Relief 
of  the  Legations,  that  the  com- 
bined operations  of  Russians 
and  Japanese  contributed 
mainly  to  the  allied  victory. 
The  fact  that  the  British  were 
the  first  to  get  into  the  Lega- 
tions, and  achieved  this  result 
with  a  mere  trifling  loss,  has  no 
doubt  tended  to  forgetfulness 
of  the  part  played  by  their 
allies.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  furious  assault  of  those 
allies  on  another  part  of  the 
city,  the  success  of  the  British 
force  would  certainly  not  have 
been  gained  so  quickly  and 
with  such  little  loss. 

To  understand  the  operations 
of  that  day,  which  recalled  in 
some  respects  the  stories  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  and  its  famous 
reliefs,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  place. 

Peking  is,  broadly  speaking, 
divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Tartar  city  and  the  Chinese 
city.  The  former,  built  by 
some  man  of  colossal  ideas 
500  years  ago,  is  an  almost 
complete  square,  of  which  each 
side  is  about  four  miles  long. 
The  Chinese  city,  rectangular 
in  shape,  lies  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Tartar  city. 
Though  its  breadth  and  area 
is  less,  its  length  is  greater 
than  the  other,  so  that  the 
walls  at  the  point  of  junction 
form  a  re-entrant  angle.  In 
plan  the  whole  city  appears 
like  a  square  block  resting 
on  a  broad  thick  pedestal. 

Inside  the  Tartar  city  lies 
the  Imperial  city,  a  walled  en- 
closure containing  the  Imperial 


palaces,  gardens,  and  many 
miscellaneous  buildings  ;  and 
inside  that  again  lies  the  For- 
bidden city,  a  mediaeval  fortress, 
walled  and  moated,  into  which 
until  1900  no  foreigner  had 
ever  entered.  It  was  the 
sanctum  sanctorum,  of  the  Man- 
chu  emperors,  containing  the 
throne  rooms,  pavilions,  and 
the  private  apartments  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  Tartar 
city  are  built  on  a  most  colossal 
scale.  Not  only  is  the  length 
all  round  the  square  about 
seventeen  miles,  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  is  enormous, 
from  60  to  70  feet,  while  the 
height  is  about  35  feet.  Each 
wall  is  pierced  by  great  gates, 
two  in  each  face,  except  in  the 
south  where  there  are  three. 
Each  gate  has  an  outwork 
in  front  of  it,  a  horseshoe 
shaped  wall  of  similar  size 
to  the  main  wall.  These  out- 
works have  also  a  gate  at  one 
side — if  one  can  use  the  word 
"gate"  to  describe  a  gigantic 
double  door  with  ponderous 
locks  and  bars.  The  great  cen- 
tral gate  of  the  south  wall, 
called  the  Chien  men,  has  its 
outwork  pierced  with  three 
gates,  one  at  each  side  and 
one  in  the  centre,  opening  on 
the  great  broad  central  street 
of  the  Chinese  city, — a  street 
where  all  the  principal  mer- 
chants' shops  are  situated.  The 
great  gate  opening  on  this 
street  has  immediately  in  front 
of  it  a  handsome  marble  bridge, 
and  the  gate  itself  is  only  opened 
on  the  state  occasion  when  the 
Emperor  passes  through  on  his 
annual  visit  to  the  Temple  of 
Heaven.  It  may  here  be  par- 
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enthetically  observed  that  at 
the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Peking  this  gate  was 
demolished  by  British  sappers, 
and  was  left  open  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  allied  occu- 
pation. Each  of  the  gates  has 
over  it  a  tall  pagoda-like  struc- 
ture, similar  structures  being 
also  built  at  the  corners  of  the 
city  walls.  These  erections  act 
partly  as  observation  towers, 
partly  as  ornamental  features. 

In  the  re-entrant  angle  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  Tartar 
and  Chinese  cities  there  is 
through  the  wall  of  the  latter 
an  important  gate  called  the 
Tung  -  ping  men.  From  this 
gate  a  road  proceeds  along 
the  south  of  the  Tartar  city 
wall  by  which  entrance  can  be 
gained  through  the  gates. 

The  Legation  quarter  is  situ- 
ated inside  the  Tartar  city,  and 
lies  between  the  south  wall  of 
that  city  and  the  south  wall  of 
the  Imperial  enclosure.  It  is 
divided  in  two  by  a  broad  drain 
which  flows  from  the  inside  of 
the  Imperial  city  under  the  wall 
of  the  Tartar  city,  by  means  of 
a  bridge  or  tunnel.  The  drain- 
age then  flows  parallel  to  the 
wall  in  a  sluggish  stream,  and 
finally  finds  an  exit  near  the 
Tung  -  ping  men  to  the  east. 
This  drain  divides  the  Lega- 
tion quarter  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  To  the  west  of  it 
lie  the  British,  Russian,  United 
States,  and  Dutch  Legations. 
To  the  east  lie  the  Japanese, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  Austrian  Legations, 
besides  the  Hongkong  Bank 
and  some  other  private  build- 
ings. 

The  whole  of  these  Legations 


appear  to  have  begun  with  the 
British  embassy,  established 
after  the  1860  campaign  in  a 
group  of  buildings  originally  a 
Chinese  ducal  palace.  Like  all 
such  aristocratic  dwellings  in 
China,  this  consisted  of  cere- 
monial pavilions,  ornamental 
towers,  and  quadrangles,  some 
of  which  had  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  new  buildings  in 
European  style,  but  the  major- 
ity still  remained.  The  other 
foreign  Legations  had  sprung 
up  in  course  of  years  in  the 
same  part  of  the  city,  around 
Legation  Street,  a  public  thor- 
oughfare passing  east  and  west 
at  right  angles  to  the  drain 
above-mentioned, — a  street  con- 
structed according  to  western 
ideas,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  city  which  was  properly 
paved,  drained,  and  lighted. 

The  British  Legation  was 
the  citadel  or  nucleus  of  the 
defence,  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  the  position 
held  to  the  last.  It  was  not 
only  the  headquarters  of  the 
commander  of  the  defences, 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  but  it 
was  the  place  of  refuge  for 
nearly  all  the  European  non- 
combatants  of  every  nation. 
But  it  was  not  a  nucleus  in 
the  sense  of  its  occupying  a 
central  position.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  considerably  ex- 
posed, being  the  nearest  of  all 
the  defended  area  to  the 
Imperial  city  walls.  Immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  its  line 
lay  the  Hanlin  library,  one  of 
the  oldest  libraries  in  the 
world,  and  an  object  of  vener- 
ation to  the  whole  of  literary 
China.  This  library,  held  by 
the  enemy,  had  been  by  them, 
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\  in  an  act  of  unparalleled  van- 
dalism, burnt  down  in  the  hope 
pf  the  fire  spreading  to  the 
British  Legation.  In  this 
atrocious  design  they  were  un- 
successful, but  they  held  the 
blackened  ruins  after  the  fire 
had  burnt  out. 

On  the  west  side  of  the 
British  Legation  was  the  Im- 
perial Carriage  Park,  a  large 
field  full  of  storehouses  and 
sheds,  also  held  by  the  enemy ; 
while  to  the  east  was  the 
great  drain  previously  men- 
tioned. Beyond  the  drain  was 
a  large  walled  garden  belonging 
to  a  Chinese  prince.  It  was 
a  scene  of  fierce  fighting  chiefly 
between  Japanese,  reinforced 
frequently  by  British  marines, 
and  the  Chinese  imperial 
troops. 

The  whole  Legation  defences 
occupied  a  rough  square  area 
of  some  600  yards  on  each 
side.  Most  fortunately,  one 
side  of  this  square  rested  on 
the  main  wall  of  the  Tartar 
city,  and  especially  on  the  por- 
tion whence  the  great  drain 
had  its  exit.  Had  this  wall 
been  captured  by  the  enemy, 
the  whole  of  the  interior  would 
have  been  untenable. 

It  needs  no  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war  to  see 
that  herein  lay  the  key  to  the 
relief.  If  only  the  allies  could 
gain  an  entrance  into  the 
Chinese  city,  they  could,  under 
cover  of  its  streets  and  lanes, 
approach  to  a  point  opposite 
the  tunnel  where  the  drain 
issues,  and  thence  without  as- 
saulting any  strongly  fortified 
gates  they  could  gain  entrance 
within.  The  alternative  was 
an  attack  on  some  other  part 


of  the  formidable  walls  of  the 
Tartar  city,  and  then  miles  of 
street  fighting.  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald  readily  perceived 
that  the  former  method  gave 
a  far  better  promise  of  suc- 
cess, and  he  managed  to  get 
a  message  conveyed  to  the 
British  commander,  Sir  A. 
Gaselee,  telling  him  that  he 
would  be  holding  a  portion  of 
the  main  wall  of  the  Tartar 
city,  which  would  be  marked 
by  the  British  and  American 
flags  at  either  extremity,  and 
suggesting  that  a  rush  should 
be  made  for  this  place  through 
the  lanes  of  the  Chinese  city. 

The  importance  of  the  de- 
fenders' position  on  the  top  of 
the  great  broad  wall  was  also 
fully  recognised  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  fiercely  contested  the 
hold  thereof,  and  brought  all 
the  strength  they  could  muster 
to  assault  this  vital  point. 
Whether  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful or  not  was  unknown  to 
the  relief  column ;  but  it  was 
recognised  that  if  the  de- 
fenders were  still  holding  on 
to  the  wall,  relief  would  be 
possible. 

The  relieving  army  had  ad- 
vanced by  the  river  Peiho  from 
Tientsin,  following  the  same 
route  as  the  Anglo  -  French 
army  of  1860,  and  abandoning 
the  more  direct  line  of  the  rail- 
way, by  which  Sir  E.  Seymour 
had  made  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt a  few  weeks  previously. 
The  point  on  the  river  nearest 
to  Peking  is  the  walled  town 
of  Tungchao,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  canal, 
which  has  its  terminus  just 
outside  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
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Tartar  city,  forming  indeed  a 
moat  in  front  of  the  wall  on 
that  face. 

The  country  between  Tung- 
chao  and  Peking  is  flat  and 
densely  cultivated.  In  August 
it  is  covered  with  crops  of 
maize  and  millet,  so  tall  that 
a  horseman  mounted  is  quite 
concealed.  There  are  numer- 
ous country  roads,  which  are 
not  only  unmetalled,  but  are 
sunk,  owing  to  the  use  by 
generations  of  travellers,  to  a 
considerable  depth  below  the 
surrounding  country.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  one  paved  road 
which  must  have  taken  much 
labour  to  make,  for  its  surface 
is  entirely  formed  of  massive 
blocks  of  stone;  but  owing  to 
centuries  of  neglect  its  state  is 
so  bad  as  to  render  it  almost 
impassable. 

The  armies  of  the  allied 
nations  had  reached  Tungchao, 
after  marching  up  the  river 
for  several  days  in  exceedingly 
hot  weather,  on  the  12th  of 
August.  The  plan  of  oper- 
ations was  that  on  the  13th  a 
small  body  from  each  force 
should  take  up  a  line  of  out- 
posts towards  Peking,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  have  a 
day's  rest  prior  to  advancing 
on  the  14th.  On  that  day  it 
was  intended  to  march  to  some 
position  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  capital,  and  deliver  a  com- 
bined attack  on  the  15th.  As 
the  French  troops  had  not 
been  able  to  reach  Tungchao 
at  the  same  time  as  the  four 
other  allies,  it  was  intended  to 
confine  the  attack  operations 
to  the  latter,  and  it  was  settled 
that  the  British  should  attack 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  the 


Americans  in  the  centre,  the 
Japanese  next,  and  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  right.  The  French 
would  remain  in  reserve. 

But  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  the  Russians  pushed  their 
advanced  troops  so  far  forward 
that  they  found  themselves 
close  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city.  They  were  not  opposite 
the  place  which  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  attack,  for 
they  had  stumbled  upon  the 
re  -  entrant  angle  where  the 
walls  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinese 
cities  join.  They  made  a  gal- 
lant assault,  which  was  so  far 
successful  that  they  actually 
got  inside,  but  they  were 
beaten  back  again  with  loss. 
Calling  on  some  of  the  Jap- 
anese to  assist  them,  they  again 
made  an  attack,  but  mean- 
while the  enemy  was  thor- 
oughly roused.  Rain  was  fall- 
ing in  torrents,  and  in  the 
darkness  much  confusion  was 
inevitable.  The  attack  was 
withdrawn,  and  renewed  again 
at  dawn  farther  to  the  north, 
where,  as  it  so  happened,  the 
fortifications  were  much  more 
formidable.  This  attack,  how- 
ever, had  several  important 
results.  It  told  the  besieged 
that  relief  was  at  hand.  Ears 
accustomed  by  long  usage  to 
the  different  sounds  of  war,  at 
once  detected  the  new  weapons 
that  had  come  into  action,  and 
hope  revived.  Then  the  enemy 
imagined  that  the  main  attack 
would  be  delivered  against  the 
eastern  walls  of  the  Tartar 
city  only,  and  they  concen- 
trated their  strength  accord- 
ingly. Finally,  the  premature 
assault  committed  the  whole 
of  the  allies  to  action  on  the 
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14th,  instead  of  waiting  till 
next  day. 

The  noise  of  fighting  was 
heard  shortly  after  midnight 
at  Tungchao,  and  long  before 
day  dawned  the  troops  there 
were  on  the  march.  The  rain 
had  cleared  off,  and  although 
it  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  roads  muddy  and  heavy, 
it  mitigated  to  some  extent 
the  heat  of  the  coming  day. 
Through  muddy  lanes  bor- 
dered by  tall  crops  the  columns 
advanced,  and,  not  without 
considerable  difficulty,  endeav- 
oured to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  allies  on  the  flanks. 

There  were  many  indications 
of  the  proximity  of  the  cap- 
ital. In  addition  to  numerous 
country  villages,  there  were 
several  rectangular  enclosures, 
some  being  orchards,  others 
temples  and  burial  groves, 
others  country  houses  with 
farms  and  gardens.  The 
scenery  in  places  was  very 
picturesque,  especially  near  the 
canal  connecting  Tungchao  and 
Peking,  covered  as  it  was  at 
that  season  with  many  beauti- 
ful aquatic  plants.  In  the  far 
north-west  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, their  blue  sides  flecked 
with  lights  and  shadows,  stood 
out  against  the  sky,  which 
again  with  its  fleecy  masses 
of  cloud  was  reflected  in  the 
water  of  the  canal. 

There  was  little  opportunity, 
however,  for  admiring  the 
beauties  of  nature  as  the 
slowly  advancing  columns  got 
nearer  their  objective.  By 
mid-day  the  attacks  of  the 
Russians  and  Japanese  on  the 
east  wall  and  gates  of  the 
Tartar  city  had  been  renewed 
with  an  energy  and  courage 


that  would  not  be  denied. 
The  Japanese,  showing  the 
same  bravery  that  they  had 
already  displayed  at  Tientsin 
and  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  recently,  assaulted 
one  of  the  great  gates,  losing 
three  officers  and  seventy  men 
in  the  attempt.  The  Russian 
loss,  which  was  also  heavy, 
included  their  chief  of  the 
staff.  Farther  south,  the 
Americans  found  themselves 
opposite  the  same  angle  of  the 
wall  that  had  been  assaulted 
by  the  Russians  during  the 
night,  and  they  were  soon 
hotly  engaged.  Their  artil- 
lery took  up  four  successive 
positions,  although  checked  by 
fire  from  two  directions.  Ulti- 
mately their  infantry  assaulted 
the  wall  and  gate  and  forced 
their  way  in.  Before  this 
happened,  however,  the  British 
force,  on  the  left  of  the  allied 
line,  had  already  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  Chinese  city 
by  a  gate  which  was  found  to 
have  been  practically  deserted. 
This  gate  opened  upon  a  road 
running  from  east  to  west 
through  the  Chinese  city, 
bordered  at  first  by  fields,  but 
after  some  little  distance  pass- 
ing between  rows  of  small 
squalid  houses,  which  became 
more  close  together  as  the 
road  went  on.  It  was  now 
past  mid  -  day  ;  the  heat  was 
tremendous,  and  the  smells  of 
the  road  most  objectionable. 

The  intention  of  the  British 
general  was  to  send  the  bulk 
of  his  force  forward  to  the 
broad  central  road  opposite  the 
great  central  gate  (Chien  men), 
where  it  would  have  a  chance 
of  operating  on  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  while  a  small  force 
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would  make  a  rush  through 
the  lanes  to  the  position  on 
the  Tartar  city  wall  which  it 
was  hoped  would  still  be  held 
by  the  Legation  defenders. 

Taking  a  few  infantry  and 
sappers,  Sir  A.  Gaselee  followed 
a  guide  through  narrow  streets 
and  alleys  due  north,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  force 
under  Sir  Norman  Stewart  to 
carry  out  the  flanking  move- 
ment. Through  the  labyrinth 
of  houses  the  small  handful  of 
men  pushed  their  way  until 
they  emerged  at  an  open  space. 
At  their  feet  was  a  broad  slug- 
gish stream  of  black  liquid ;  be- 
yond that  rose  a  bank  and 
plateau  some  50  yards  broad, 
above  which  rose  the  great 
walls  of  the  Tartar  city,  with 
square  bastions  at  intervals, 
and  the  towers  over  the  gates 
in  the  distance. 

A  little  to  the  left,  however, 
was  a  sight  that  sent  the 
blood  tingling  through  the 
veins,  and  made  heat  and 
other  discomforts  be  forgotten. 
There  waved  the  Union  Jack 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
marking  the  position  on  the 
wall  that  was  held  by  the 
defenders,  so  relief  was  not  too 
late !  Some  idiot  suggested 
that  it  was  a  device  of  the 
crafty  foe  to  lure  the  allies  to 
destruction,  but  this  idea  was 
treated  with  the  scorn  it  de- 
served. Three  ringing  cheers 
from  the  relievers  were 
answered  by  an  answering 
hurrah  such  as  Chinese  throats 
never  gave.  Hardly  had  the 
sound  died  away  than  instinct- 
ively a  rush  was  made  for  the 
dark  tunnel  of  the  sewer  gate 
under  the  wall.  Helter-skelter 
across  the  open  ground,  every- 


body, from  general  to  private, 
was  racing  to  be  first,  regard- 
less of  projectiles  and  of  the 
unspeakably  foul  mud  in  the 
drain.  Once  the  inside  was 
gained  many  willing  hands 
helped  the  newcomers  up  the 
steep  banks  of  the  drain,  and 
thus,  laughing  and  cheering, 
the  first  troops  of  the  Relief 
entered  the  Legations. 

How  is  it  possible  to  give 
a  description  of  the  extra- 
ordinary scene  that  followed, 
and  how  can  one  even  faintly 
express  on  paper  the  supreme 
gratification  of  the  moment  ? 
Movement  among  the  crowd 
was  with  difficulty  managed, 
so  closely  were  the  relievers 
thronged  with  cheering  men, 
laughing  and  excited  women, 
and  children  dancing  about  in 
delight.  At  the  steps  of  the 
Secretary's  house,  close  to  the 

(back  entrance  to  the  British 
Legation,  a  group  of  ladies  of 
.all  ages,  clad  in  white,  were 
Wathered  together,  and  their 
jfaces  of  joy  and  thankfulness 
imade  an  impression  which  can- 
not be  effaced  from  the  memory, 
i  To  them  the  entrance  of  the 
\  relief  column  meant  the  re- 
imoval  of  an  unspeakable 
'anxiety  and  the  end  of  two 
months  of  horror.  On  the 
'lawn -tennis  courts  ladies  in 
fresh  summer  dresses  were 
flitting  about  as  if  at  a 
garden  -  party,  greeting  the 
newcomers  as  though  they 
were  dear  old  friends.  All 
this  time  the  noise  of  artillery 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry 
were  such  as  to  drown  any 
mere  verbal  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

It  is  said  that  when  Sir 
George  Pollock's  force  relieved 
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the  "  illustrious  garrison "  of 
Jellalabad  in  1842,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  the  defenders 
"rosy  and  fat."  The  be- 
leaguered garrison  of  Peking 
was  not  fat,  but  it  was  clean, 
and  in  that  respect  presented 
a  contrast  to  the  relief  column 
which  was  most  ludicrous.  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald,  for  in- 
stance, had-on  a  white  Panama 
hat  and  spotless  flannels,  in 
which  garb  he  greeted  the 
khaki-clad  British  general,  who 
after  twelve  hours'  march  in 
an  August  sun,  followed  by  a 
race  up  a  particularly  filthy 
drain,  did  not  look  quite  as 
clean  as  a  British  general  usu- 
ally appears,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  most  of  his 
staff  presented  an  even  more 
grimy  appearance. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  the  British 
Minister,  which  they  had 
reached  after  passing  through 
open  pavilions  now  used  for 
encampments  of  refugees  of 
all  nations,  Sir  Claude  pre- 
sented the  general  to  the  senior 
lady  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
the  Marchioness  di  Salvaggo 
Raggi,  wife  of  the  Italian 
Minister.  This  lady's  arm  was 
in  a  sling,  and  her  face  bore 
the  signs  of  much  privation. 
In  mellifluous  French  she  ex- 
pressed the  thanks  of  herself 
and  all  the  other  ladies  for 
the  exertions  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  her  pleasure  at 
being  able  to  greet  in  person 
the  commander  of  the  British 
troops. 

The  time,  however,  for  any 
lengthy  exchange  of  courtesies 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  a 
staff  officer  was  sent  off  at 
once  to  summon  Sir  Norman 


Stewart,  if  possible,  and  in  any 
case  bring  up  reinforcements. 
Threading  his  way  through 
the  excited  crowd  of  cheering 
men  and  wondering  children, 
the  staff  officer  went  out  again 
at  the  drain,  and  mounting  there, 
rode  off  with  a  small  escort, 
threading  his  way  cautiously 
through  the  narrow  foul  lanes 
of  the  Chinese  city,  emerging 
at  last  on  the  broad  central 
road.  There  he  found  the 
British  artillery  drawn  up 
under  lee  of  the  houses  at  one 
side,  and  the  infantry  sprawl- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  houses 
(all  of  which  are  single-storeyed) 
exchanging  rifle-fire  with  the 
enemy  on  the  Tartar  city  wall. 
As  the  staff  officer  trotted 
along  the  centre  of  the  street 
he  shouted  out  the  good  news 
that  the  Legations  were  safe 
and  the  British  were  first  in. 
Cheer  after  cheer  greeted  the 
announcement,  the  men  jump- 
ing on  the  gun -limbers  and 
waving  their  helmets. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  near 
the  marble  bridge  and  Em- 
peror's Gate  Sir  N.  Stewart 
was  directing  the  attack  on 
the  wall.  The  message  having 
been  delivered  to  him,  Sir 
Norman  and  the  staff  officer 
rode  over  the  bridge  and  along 
the  wall  to  the  sewer  gate. 
By  this  time,  however,  there 
were  signs  of  successful  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  other  allies.  A  party  of 
Russian  soldiers,  apparently 
rather  at  sea,  turned  up,  not 
under  any  officer,  but  willing 
to  fight  under  any — of  what- 
ever nationality.  Then  an 
American  field  -  battery  came 
rattling  along,  commanded  by 
a  gallant  officer,  Captain  Reilly, 
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who  a  few  hours  later  was 
killed  in  action  near  that  very 
spot.  Meantime,  also,  Colonel 
Pollock  of  the  1st  Sikhs  and  a 
machine-gun  detachment  had 
forced  their  way  through  the 
main  gate  of  the  Chien  men, 
and  were  attacking  the  enemy 
in  flank  and  rear. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock 
— a  lovely  summer  afternoon. 
Presently  the  American  head- 
quarter staff,  with  their 
grizzled  old  general,  Adna  R. 
Chaffee,  at  their  head,  came 
riding  along  by  the  road  they 
had  successfully  cleared.  Then 
in  the  evening  sunlight  three 
battalions  of  white-coated  Rus- 
sians came  marching  along 
with  bayonets  fixed  and  colours 
flying.  They  sang  a  stately 
hymn,  in  harmony,  with  rich 
voices  :  it  sounded  like  a  psalm 
of  victory.  It  was  a  splendid 
sight  to  see  this  fine  body  of 
men,  the  light  flashing  from 
their  bayonets,  advancing  in 
battle  array.  They,  too,  de- 
filed into  the  Legation  enclos- 
ure. Then  our  British  field- 
guns  came  trotting  along.  They 
had  first  to  descend  a  steep 
bank  into  the  drain,  then  be 
dragged  through  the  tunnel 
(which,  however,  was  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  an 
artillery  team),  and  subse- 
quently ascend  to  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  ground  inside. 
The  horses  were  unhooked  to 
form  a  team  of  ten,  while  the 
guns  and  limbers  were  care- 
fully lowered  by  ropes.  In 
this  process  one  of  the  limbers 
turned  a  complete  somersault, 
scattering  all  its  contents. 
However,  it  was  speedily  put 
to  rights,  and  then  gun  and 
limber  behind  the  team  of  ten 


horses  went  crashing  and 
splashing  through  the  foul 
black  mud — horses  often  nearly 
down,  but  never  stopping  till 
they  were  on  sound  ground  in- 
side,— and  soon  the  guns  were 
in  action  against  the  enemy  to 
the  north. 

Harassed  now  on  three  sides, 
the     Chinese     fire     slackened. 
North  of  the  Chien  men,  and 
near  an  open  space  used  as  a 
market  by  Mongolians  in  win- 
ter,  the   Chinese  troops    tried 
to    escape,    but    Pollock    and 
his   Sikhs   were   on    the    alert 
there,  and  the  losses  inflicted 
by    them    were    heavy.       By 
nightfall     the     relief     of     the 
Legations   was    complete,    the 
\  Japanese   having   forced   their 
way   most    gallantly    into   the 
!city  to  the  east  and   relieved 
i  the        last        pressure        that 
''remained. 

The  headquarter  staff  of  the 
British  force  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  British  Minister, 
and  as  the  fighting  was  now 
over,  they  were  able  to  do  so 
without  interfering  with  duty. 
In  the  beautiful  dining-room 
of  the  British  Legation  a  large 
company  assembled.  After  the 
excitement  of  the  past  day  it 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  be 
sitting  down  to  dinner  with  all 
the  surroundings  of  refinement, 
silver  plate,  spotless  linen  and 
glass,  among  ladies  in  evening 
dress  and  cultured  men  of 
many  European  nations.  Most 
of  the  foreign  Ministers  and 
their  wives  were  there,  among 
others  poor  Baroness  Kettler, 
widow  of  the  murdered  Ger- 
man Minister.  The  conversa- 
tion was  in  many  languages, 
and,  naturally,  very  animated. 
The  menu,  however,  was  some- 
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what  restricted,  for  reasons 
i  which  are  obvious.  The  piece 
de  resistance  was  curried  mule 
— a  dish  to  be  recommended. 
Wine  was  plentiful,  but  ice 
was  not  obtainable. 

The  dining-room  itself  had 
suffered  a  little  from  the  effects 
of  the  siege.  A  round  shot 
had  found  its  way  through  the 
roof,  and  in  passing  had  chipped 
off  a  little  of  the  frame  of  a  large 
oil  painting  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This,  it  was  remarked,  was 
symbolic.  The  Chinese  had 
intended  to  ruin  the  western 
Powers,  but  all  they  had  act- 
ually done  was  but  a  chip  of 
no  importance. 

"What  will  the  Queen  say 
when  she  hears  of  this  day's 
work  ? "  was  a  remark  con- 
stantly heard.  No  one  knew 
then  how  the  false  rumours  of 
the  fall  of  the  Legations  had 
been  accepted  in  Europe  as 
authentic,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  known  how  anx- 
iety would  be  turned  into 
thankfulness  at  the  news  of 
the  relief.  But  it  was  felt  that 
in  any  case  our  gracious  Queen 
would  send  some  message  of 
appreciation.  Nor  was  this 
anticipation  mistaken,  for  in  a 
few  days  her  Majesty  sent 
three  messages  —  one  to  the 
troops,  thanking  them ;  one  to 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  full  of 
kind  womanly  feeling ;  and  one 
to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Legation  Guard,  Captain 
Wray,  a  telegram  which  must 
now  be  his  most  cherished 
possession. 

After  a  hot  night,  worried 
by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  the 
troops  were  astir  again,  for 
there  was  still  much  to  do. 
The  French,  under  General 


Frey,  had  arrived  during  the 
night,    and    prepared    for   the 
relief    of    the    Pehtang  —  the 
French  R.C.  settlement  in  an- 
other  part    of    the   city.     The 
story   of    the    defence   of    this 
place    has    never    been     told, 
I  think — at  least,  in  English. 
However  heroic  the  defence  of 
the  Legations  undoubtedly  was, 
it   sinks  into  comparative    in- 
significance  compared    to    the 
defence  of  the  Pehtang.     The 
place  is  situated  at  the  west  of 
the  Imperial  city,  and  consists 
of   a    large   Gothic    cathedral, 
a   convent,   industrial    schools, 
&c.,  the  whole  covering  a  con- 
siderable    space      of     ground. 
!  The  commander  of  the  defence 
I  was    the    Bishop    of     Peking, 
!  Monsignor     Favier,     and     his 
\  troops  were  only  forty  French 
I  marines.       He     had     a    large 
i  community      of       nuns       and 
[priests,     and      a     considerable 
'number    of    Chinese    converts, 

7 

many  of   them  little  children, 
tinder  his  charge. 

The  enemy  were  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  attack  here 
than  they  were  at  the  Lega- 
tions. They  had  penetrated 
the  defensive  lines  at  several 
points ;  they  had  successfully 
exploded  two  large  mines, 
doing  enormous  destruction 
and  killing  many  people, 
mostly  innocent  little  children. 
Supplies,  too,  ran  short.  The 
rations  were  reduced  to  one 
cup  of  soup  per  diem,  and  on 
the  15th  August  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  left.  How- 
ever, on  that  day  relief  came. 
The  French  troops,  reinforced 
by  British  marines,  Sikhs, 
and  two  powerful  guns  (which, 
by  the  way,  had  been  at  Lady- 
smith  and  had  been  brought 
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to  China  by  H.M.S.  Terrible), 
assaulted  the  enemy  near  the 
Pehtang.  They  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  city, 
taking  the  enemy  in  reverse, 
and — avenged  the  blood  of  the 
innocents.  It  was  a  gruesome 
business. 

Meantime  in  the  Legation 
quarter  peace  reigned  once 
more.  Near  the  chapel  of  the 
British  Legation  stands  a  pic- 
turesque bell  -  tower  of  quaint 
Chinese  design,  which,  during 
the  days  of  the  siege,  was  the 
spot  where  all  orders  and 
notices  were  posted.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  some  one 
— supposed  to  be  Sir  Robert 
Hart  —  posted  on  the  notice- 
board  the  following  quotation 
from  Milton's  "Ode  on  the 
Nativity,"  which  most  appro- 
priately described  the  situa- 
tion : — 

"  And  then  at  last  our  bliss 

Full  and  perfect  is, 
But  now  begins ;  for  from  this  happy 

day 

The  Old  Dragon  under  ground, 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 
Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway, 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded 
tail." 

The  last  act  of  this  inter- 
national drama  took  place  a 
few  days  later,  when  a  selected 
number  from  each  allied  army 
took  part  in  the  triumphal  march 
through  the  Forbidden  city. 
The  numbers  of  representatives 
were  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  each  force  taking 
part  in  the  relief :  thus  Rus- 
sians and  Japanese  had  by  far 
the  strongest  contingents,  the 
British,  Americans,  and  French 
following  in  the  order  named. 

The  troops  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Forbidden  city  in  a 


large,  open,  paved  court,  shaped 
like  the  letter  T,  the  walls  of 
the  city  rising  along  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  court  (the 
horizontal  part  of  the  T),  with 
a  handsome  marble  bridge  span- 
ning a  canal  which  flows  paral- 
lel to  those  walls.  Beyond  the 
bridge  are  the  gates  of  the  city, 
surmounted  by  a  picturesque 
tower. 

In  the  transepts  of  the  T 
gathered  —  to  the  east  the 
Americans  and  British,  to  the 
west  the  Japanese ;  and  in 
the  main  court  the  French  on 
one  side  and  the  Russians  on 
the  other  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  supreme  commander, 
General  Linievitch. 

Among  all  the  allies  none 
were  more  conspicuous  than 
the  Russians,  in  their  clean 
white  summer  dress,  with  ban- 
ners and  ensigns  displayed  and 
bands  playing.  They  were  a 
splendid  body  of  men,  such  as 
any  leader  would  be  proud  to 
command.  And  when  that 
leader  appeared  he  evidently 
was  proud  of  them.  General 
Linievitch  is  a  somewhat  short, 
spare  man,  with  snowy  hair 
and  beard,  but  active,  alert, 
and  keen  -  eyed.  As  he  rode 
along  the  ranks  of  his  troops 
he  greeted  each  successive 
corps  in  the  usual  kindly 
Russian  fashion,  "Good  morn- 
ing, my  children "  ;  and  was 
answered  by  shouts  of  "We 
wish  your  Excellency  good 
morning."  Then,  acknowledg- 
ing the  salutes  of  the  foreign 
generals  and  their  troops,  he 
rode  forward,  a  solitary  white 
figure  on  a  grey  charger,  across 
the  marble  bridge.  Thereupon 
a  British  field -battery  thun- 
dered a  salute.  The  doors  of 
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the  Forbidden  city  were  thrown 
back,  and  the  Russian  general 
rode  in.  It  was  his  hour  of 
triumph.  Does  he  remember 
it  now  in  the  dark  days  that 
have  followed? 

The  Russian  troops  marched 
after  their  general;  then  the 
Japanese,  admirably  smart  and 
well  equipped.  Then  came  the 
British  general  and  his  staff, 
preceded  by  the  pipers  and 
drums  of  the  Punjab  regiments. 
Then  came  the  Americans  and 
the  French. 

The  Forbidden  city  consists 
of  wide,  spacious  courts,  paved 
with  marble  flags,  and  divided 
by  large  pavilions  roofed  with 
tiles  of  imperial  yellow.  These 
silent  and  deserted  spaces 
now  echoed  for  the  first  time 
the  drum  and  pibroch  and 
the  tramp  of  disciplined  men. 
Presently  horses  had  to  be 
dismounted,  and  the  troops 
defiled  through  the  throne- 
rooms  of  the  emperors  and 
ascended  stairs  of  carved  mar- 
ble, through  successive  courts 
of  increasing  magnificence,  and 
finally  through  an  old  garden 
among  grottoes  and  groves, 
with  tanks  where  lilies  grew 
and  goldfish  darted  about. 
Here  one  or  two  obsequious 
Court  chamberlains  bowed  be- 
fore the  hated  but  irresistible 
barbarian. 

At  the  northern  gate  of  the 
city  the  troops  marched  out 
and  returned  to  quarters.  But 
the  officers  "fell  out"  to  greet 
their  comrades  of  other  na- 
tions. When  the  British  staff 
arrived  at  this  point,  there- 
fore, they  found  themselves 
welcomed  by  a  group  of 
Russian  and  Japanese  officers. 
Conspicuous  among  the  former 


was  a  young  Russian  officer 
of  commanding  height  and  ex- 
ceptionally powerful  physique. 
His  fair  hair,  bis  full  beard, 
his  blue  eyes,  and  great  stat- 
ure were  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Mongolian  features  and 
diminutive  height  of  a  Japan- 
ese officer  standing  beside  him. 
Both  were  types  of  their  race, 
then  united  for  a  common 
cause  —  since  then,  alas !  in 
deadly  enmity. 

Looking  back  on  the  com- 
rades of  those  days,  one  won- 
ders what  has  happened  to 
them  individually.  Have  they 
fallen  in  some  of  those  san- 
guinary battles  ?  Are  they 
maimed  and  crippled  from 
wounds  ?  Or  are  they  still 
surviving,  exultant  with  vic- 
tory or  humiliated  with  defeat  ? 
We  cannot  tell.  At  least,  let 
us  remember  that  those  Rus- 
sians who  fought  so  gallantly 
at  Port  Arthur  and  Liauyang 
certainly  numbered  among  them 
those  who,  only  five  short  years 
ago,  were  our  comrades  in  arms. 
The  political  aims  of  our  coun- 
tries may  be  antagonistic,  and 
the  methods  and  manners  of 
the  Russian  may  wholly  differ 
from  those  of  the  English 
officer.  Yet  let  us  not  forget 
that  at  a  time  when  our 
countrymen,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  in  sore  distress, 
when  the  prospect  of  an  aw- 
ful fate  was  daily  growing 
nearer,  it  was  Russian  guns 
that  brought  the  first  sound 
of  relief,  and  it  was  Russian 
and  Japanese  troops  who,  to- 
gether with  Anglo  -  Saxons 
from  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, were  enabled,  by  God's 
mercy,  to  turn  sorrow  into 

joy- 
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"THE   OULD   TUNES.   L 

A  BOY  we  had  belongin'  us,  an'  och !  but  he  was  gay, 
An'  we'd  sooner  hear  him  singin'  than  we'd  hear  the  birds  in  May. 
For  a  bullfinch  was  a  fool  to  him,  an'  all  ye  had  to  do 
Only  name  the  song  ye  wanted,  an'  he'd  sing  it  for  ye  through, 
Wid  his  "  Up  now  there ! "  an'  his  "  Look  about  an' 

thry  for  it,"— 

Faith,  he  had  the  quarest  songs  of  any  ye  could  find ; 
"Poppies   in  the   Corn,"  too,  an'  "Mollie,  never  cry 

for  it ! " 

"  A  Pretty  Girl  I  courted,"  an'  "  There's  Trouble  in  the 
Wind." 

Music  is  deludherin',  ye'll  hear  the  people  say ; 
The  more  they  be  deludhered  then,  the  betther  is  their  case ; 
I  would  sooner  miss  my  dhrink  than  never  hear  a  fiddle  play, 
An'  since  Hughie  up  an'  left  us,  this  has  been  another  place. 

Arrah !     Come  back,  lad,  an'  we'll  love  you  when  you 
sing  for  us, 

Sure  we're  gettin'  oulder,  an'  ye'll  maybe  come  too  late ; 

Sing  "Girl,  dear!"  an'  "The  Bees  among  the  Ling" 
for  us, 

I  could  shake  a  foot  to  hear  "The  Pigeon  on  the  Gate." 

Oh,  Hughie  had  the  music,  but  there  come  on  him  a  change, — 
He  should  ha'  stayed  the  boy  he  was  an'  never  grown  a  man ; 
I  seen  the  shadow  on  his  face  before  his  time  to  range, 
An'  I  knew  he  sung  for  sorrow,  as  a  winter  robin  can. 

But  that's  not  the  way! — oh,  I'd  feel  my  heart  grow 

light  again, 
Hughie,  if   I'd  hear  you  at  "The  Pleasant   Summer 

Rain  " ; 
Ould  sweet  tunes,  sure  my  wrong  'ud  all  come  right 

again, — 
Listenin'  for  an  hour,  I'd  forget  the  feel  o'  pain. 

MOIRA   O'NEILL. 
Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  Moira  O'Neill. 

1  Music  has  been  written  to  these  words  by  Miss  Lilian  Mackenzie.     Pub- 
lished by  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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THE    STREETS    OF    LONDON. 


BY   LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  HENRY  SMITH,   K.C.B., 

EX-COMMISSIONER  CITY   OF   LONDON   POLICE. 


'The  way  was  long  and  weary, 

But  gallantly  they  strode, 
A  country  lad  and  lassie, 

Along  the  heavy  road. 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy, 

Bat  blithe  of  heart  were  they, 
For  shining  in  the  distance 

The  Lights  of  London  lay  ! 


With  faces  worn  and  weary, 

That  told  of  sorrow's  load, 
One  day  a  man  and  woman 

Crept  down  a  country  road. 
They  sought  their  native  village, 

Heart-broken  from  the  fray  ; 
Yet  shining  still  behind  them 

The  Lights  of  London  lay." 

— '  The  Lights  o'  London,'  by  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 


THE  world  is  inhabited  by 
so  many  millions  of  people, 
"  mostly  fools  "  :  so  said 
Carlyle.  Had  he  known  "  the 
streets  of  London "  his  views 
might  have  undergone  modi- 
fication, —  fools  and  knaves 
would  be  more  correct.  The 
cynical  verdict  on  his  fel- 
low -  creatures  by  the  seer 
of  Ecclefechan  is  known  from 
pole  to  pole,  but  if  his  reputa- 
tion rested  on  this  aphorism  it 
would  rest  on  a  slender  basis, 
for  you  will  find  the  same 
verdict  in  Voltaire  before 
Carlyle  was  born,  and  in 
Chinese  before  Voltaire  was 
born.  None  the  less  true  the 
verdict  is.  The  Scotsman,  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  Chinaman 
were  wise  in  their  generation. 
They  saw  what  we  should  see, 
but  "  surely  in  vain  the  net  is 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird."  They  saw  what  a 
walk  through  "the  streets  of 
London"  should  teach  us  at 
any  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 


On  a  lovely  summer  after- 
noon in  the  height  of  the 
season  two  men  met  on  the 
broad  pavement  opposite  the 


Home  Office :  an  ex-captain  of 
Heavy  Dragoons  who  had 
ruined  himself  by  riotous 
living,  and  a  civilian  of  irre- 
proachable antecedents,  as 
grand  a  character  as  ever 
lived, — known  well  to  one 
another  in  happy  days  long 
gone  by,  and  equally  well 
known  in  more  recent  times, 
when  the  former,  lost  to  all 
sense  of  self-respect,  had  on 
many  occasions,  by  pertinaci- 
ous and  unblushing  importun- 
ity, extracted  sovereigns  and 
cheques  from  the  latter. 

The  mendicant's  eye  lighted 
up  on  catching  sight  of  his 
erstwhile  friend.  The  day  was 
warm  and  the  public-house  in 
close  proximity.  Even  the 
bank  on  which  the  cheques  had 
been  drawn,  and  the  club  where 
they  had  been  handed  to  him, 
were  not  far  distant.  The 
usual  impassioned  appeal  was 
instantly  made.  "Save  me, 
for  God's  sake,  as  you  have 
done  before,  and  I'll  never 
enter  a  public -house  again." 
"  I  have  neither  club  nor  bank 
account  now,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  I  am  starving,  like  your- 
self." I  stood  by  this  man's 
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deathbed ;  and  his  wife,  when 
all  was  over,  handed  me  some 
letters  to  read  from  a  couple 
whom  her  husband,  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  had  saved 
from  bankruptcy,  living  then 
in  affluence,  while  there  was 
not  money  in  their  benefactor's 
house  sufficient  to  bury  him. 
A  blacker  record  of  heartless - 
ness  and  ingratitude  it  would 
be  hard  indeed  to  find.  That 
the  end  had  come  through  im- 
providence cannot  be  denied; 
but  that  is  all  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  deceased  could  have  said 
against  him.  Improvidence  it 
is — in  ninty-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  combined  with  drink 
— that  brings  gentlemen,  trades- 
men, and  working  men  to  the 
streets  or  the  scaffold.  But 
drink  is  not  the  only  root  of  the 
evil,  as  many  contend.  In  the 
Yarmouth  Beach  murder  drink 
played  no  important  part. 
Bill  Sikes  battered  in  Nancy's 
head  because  she  "split";  but 
he  would  have  battered  it  in 
with  equal  ferocity  had  he 
caught  her  out  with  one  of 
the  "fine  young  chaps"  lying 
within  sound  of  St  Sepulchre's 
bell.  In  '  Yeast '  we  read  of 
the  "  Village  Revel "  and  of  the 
miserable  end  of  the  "coarse, 
handsome, showily  dressed  girl." 
Who  brought  her  to  that  end, 
and  what  manner  of  man  did 
Kingsley  mean  to  depict?  An 
"  admirable  Crichton,"  kindly 
and  unselfish,  with  the  courage 
of  a  lion  and  the  gentleness  of 
a  woman,  a  perfect  character 
save  for  one  flaw.  Beauty 
lures  men  to  their  doom, — men 
even  who  have  run  their 
course,  men  for  whom  the 
ferry-boat  is  lying  ready  at 


the  river  which  sooner  or  later 
we  must  all  cross. 

Let  such  men  as  Kingsley's 
hero,  whom  some  look  on  as  a 
criminal  above  all  criminals, 
and  whose  escapades  are  leni- 
ently regarded  by  others,  be 
left  to  their  own  conscience. 
It  is  dangerous,  though 

"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread," 

to  lay  down  the  law,  to  pride 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men ;  and  it  is 
an  unspeakable  relief  to  turn 
from  such  criminals  to  others, 
ruffians  though  they  be,  con- 
cerning whom  —  save  among 
sentimental  faddists  ready  to 
sign  every  petition  put  before 
them  for  the  release  or  re- 
prieve of  the  most  bloodthirsty 
murderer — there  is  no  diverg- 
ence of  opinion,  who  make 
"  the  streets  of  London "  un- 
safe for  peaceable  citizens  both 
by  day  and  night,  and  with 
whom  the  police,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  now  explain,  are 
unable  successfully  to  cope. 

The  two  Commissioners, 
Metropolitan  and  City,  with 
their  headquarters  at  Scotland 
Yard  and  the  Old  Jewry,  have 
under  their  command  about 
16,000  men, — a  perfect  army, 
almost  as  large  as  Welling- 
ton's force  in  the  Peninsula 
and  larger  than  Colin  Camp- 
bell's in  the  Mutiny ;  and 
before  a  few  years  are  over 
our  heads  that  force  may  be 
considerably  augmented.  Sup- 
pose we  say  to  18,000.  I  fix 
upon  eighteen  because  that  is 
divisible  by  three;  and  it  is 
by  this  "rule  of  three"  that 
I  can  best  show  how  it  is  that 
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"the  streets  of  London"  both 
in  the  east  and  the  west  are 
unsafe ;  and  how  the  rate- 
payers do  not  get  what  they, 
not  unnaturally  when  they  take 
their  figures  from  'Whitaker's 
Almanack,'  think  they  are  en- 
titled to.  Let  us,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  accept  as  correct 
the  18,000,  and  see  how  many 
are  available  for  duty  at  one 
time,  and  what  likelihood  there 
is  of  their  meeting  successfully 
the  requirements  of  the  public. 
Police  officers  do  not  work 
for  twenty -four  hours  in  the 
day,  but  in  "  reliefs  "  of  eight 
hours.  You  thus  from  the 
18,000  strike  off  12,000  at  one 
fell  swoop ;  and  it  does  not 
require  the  "  calculating  boy  " 
to  tell  us  what  remains.  We 
get  without  difficulty  to  6000  : 
but  the  problem  is  not  worked 
out  yet.  Of  the  6000— some 
are  on  leave,  some  are  sick ;  in 
severe  weather  or  during  an 
epidemic,  say  of  influenza — 
which  has  apparently,  like  the 
motor,  "come  to  stay"  —  as 
many  perhaps  as  4  per  cent ; 
some  are  permanently  em- 
ployed at  the  station-houses, 
some  in  carrying  routes.  Every 
day  a  large  number  must  be 
in  attendance  at  the  police 
courts  ;  and  during  the  sittings 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
as  many  as  fifty  men  may  be 
there  day  after  day,  unable 
to  leave  the  Old  Bailey  lest  the 
judge  should  suddenly,  at  the 
request  of  counsel,  decide  on 
taking  a  case,  in  which  they 
have  to  give  evidence,  out  of 
its  turn.  Having  reduced  our 
18,000  to  6000,  we  now,  by  a 
simple  sum  in  subtraction, 
reduce  the  6000  to  about  4380. 


We  have  now  got  a  handful  of 
men — not  an  army  :  and  what 
has  this  handful  to  cope  with  ? 
"  Seventy  thousand  thieves 
known  to  the  police,"  accord- 
ing to  the  "National  Bur- 
glary Insurance  Corporation." 
Where  this  enterprising  com- 
pany obtained  its  information 
I  do  not  know ;  but  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  will  not  work, 
and  refuse  to  starve,  I  do  know. 
If  you  wish  to  secure  immunity 
from  outrage,  you  must  try  the 
experiment  of  a  constable  at 
every  lamp -post.  But  even 
that  wouldn't  do.  Two  as- 
saults, both  committed  in 
broad  daylight,  single  them- 
selves out  as  I  write  in  support 
of  my  contention  —  one  in 
Russell  Square,  which  I  just 
missed  seeing ;  the  other  in 
Oxford  Street,  of  which  I  was 
an  eye-witness.  In  Russell 
Square  a  gentleman  was 
knocked  down,  half  strangled, 
and  robbed,  the  assailant  get- 
ting off  scot  free.  The  Oxford 
Street  ruffian,  though  baulked 
of  his  prey,  was  even  more 
daring.  Walking  westward 
one  lovely  June  afternoon,  I 
noticed  the  man  standing  at 
the  end  of  Bird  Street,  a  street 
running  northwards,  not  much 
farther  west  than  Stratford 
Place.  Darting  out  suddenly, 
he  caught  a  woman  by  the 
throat,  and  tugged  furiously 
at  a  bag  apparently  fastened 
to  her  wrist.  The  strap  must 
have  been  a  good  bit  of  stuff, 
for  it  held,  and  almost  before  I 
had  realised  what  had  hap- 
pened he  had  bolted  back  and 
disappeared,  and  female  sym- 
pathisers were  condoling  with 
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the  woman,  who  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  Within 
five-and-thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  where  this  took  place  there 
was  a  constable  on  "point 
duty  "  !  A  thief  like  this  was 
probably  an  old  hand,  with 
many  previous  convictions 
against  him ;  one  of  the  "  poor 
fellows  "  whom  the  police  are 
constantly  after,  and  prevent 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood; 
a  poor  fellow  with  hands  as 
soft  as  a  lady's,  which  the 
work  he  professes  himself 
eager  to  get  would  blister  in 
an  hour,  whose  natural  in- 
stincts are  predatory,  and  who 
returns  time  after  time  to 
crime,  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit. 
Even  long  terms  of  penal  servi- 
tude in  the  old  days — a  very 
different  punishment  from  that 
meted  out  to  malefactors  now 
— had  no  deterrent  effect  on 
the  habitual  criminal,  as  the 
following  story,  vouched  for  in 
every  particular,  goes  a  long 
way  to  prove. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
liberate  convicts — certainly,  at 
any  rate,  long-service  men  from 
Portland  or  Dartmoor — from 
Millbank  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  They  were  sent  up  a 
week  before,  or  a  day  before, 
as  circumstances  required,  clad 
in  their  own  clothes,  and  dis- 
missed, filled  to  overflowing 
with  good  advice,  and,  what 
they  appreciated  quite  as  much, 
a  good  breakfast,  from  that 
dingy  building  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Strange  though  it 
may  appear,  the  most  desperate 
characters,  who  have  spent 
three -fourths  of  their  life  in 
prison,  often  give  least  trouble 
to  the  governor  and  warders- 


They  know  it's  no  use  kicking 
against  the  pricks.  A  far  more 
profitable  game  is  to  "  gammon 
the  chaplain "  and  secure  all 
their  marks — i.e.,  for  good  con- 
duct, enabling  them  while  still 
serving  to  get  "soft  jobs"  in 
the  kitchen  or  garden,  and 
entitling  them  to  a  small  sum 
of  money  on  their  release. 
Such  a  man  as  I  have  described 
was  forwarded,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  from  Port- 
land, and  let  out  by  the 
governor  one  morning,  rejoicing 
in  his  freedom.  The  shortest 
way  to  his  "home" — strange 
misnomer,  for  home,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
is  the  place  where  one  generally 
is  to  be  found — lay  "over  the 
water,"  his  most  direct  route 
being  by  Westminster  Bridge. 
That  home  he  never  reached. 
When  nearing  the  Surrey  side 
he  met  a  woman  carrying  a 
handbag,  made  a  successful 
grab  at  it,  and  in  return  was 
successfully  grabbed  by  a  young 
constable,  fleet  of  foot,  who 
"for  once  in  a  way  was  at 
hand  when  wanted."  In  three 
or  four  hours  he  was  before  the 
magistrate,  and  being  recog- 
nised was  committed  for  trial. 
The  Sessions  were  being  held 
at  the  Old  Bailey ;  he  was 
sent  up  at  once,  and  got  ten 
years'  penal  servitude.  Less 
than  a  fortnight  after  his 
liberation  he  was  standing  with 
the  chained  gang  on  the  plat- 
form at  Waterloo  on  his  return 
journey,  to  be  welcomed  again 
by  his  old  friends,  the  governor, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  warders, 
to  be  freed  at  the  end  of  that 
term  ten  years  older  and  ten 
years  more  hopelessly  irre- 
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claimable.  Such  men  are 
simply  beasts  of  prey,  and 
should  be  kept  constantly 
under  lock  and  key.  The 
reformation  of  the  criminal  is 
all  well  enough :  the  safety  of 
the  public  is,  to  my  mind,  of 
more  importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1896  an 
old  man  of  eighty  was  done 
to  death  in  one  of  the  northern 
suburbs.  The  murder  was  one 
of  peculiar  atrocity;  and  for 
two  long  months  the  per- 
petrators, Henry  Fowler  and 
Albert  Milsom,  eluded  the 
police  and  remained  at  large, 
giving  press  and  public  alike 
an  opportunity  for  throw- 
ing mud  at  the  Metropolitan 
Force,  of  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
Policemen  are  not  infallible ; 
but  detective  officers  make  as 
few  mistakes  as  most  men, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
in  this  case,  which  excited  so 
much  indignation,  they  were 
never  once  at  fault. 

When  a  crime  is  committed 
during  the  night,  the  first 
thought  that  enters  an  ex- 
perienced officer's  mind  is, 
Who  is  likely  to  have  done 
this  job  ?  The  first  work  he 
sets  about  is  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  certain  men — 
convicts  and  others — living  in 
his  district  on  the  night  in 
question.  Fowler  and  Milsom, 
well  known  to  the  police 
as  associates  who  constantly 
worked  together,  did  not  pass 
the  night  of  the  Muswell  Hill 
murder  in  their  own  beds. 
That  fact,  which  was  dis- 
covered within  a  few  hours, 
together  with  some  circum- 
stantial evidence  almost  con- 


clusive in  itself,  made  the  case 
as  clear  as  daylight ;  and  had 
not  the  two  men  "wanted" — 
who  bolted  from  London  at 
once — fallen  in  with  a  travel- 
ling wax-work  show,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  took  them 
on  in  some  sort  of  capacity — 
whatever  it  was  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  unusual  r6le  for 
professional  burglars, — the  gal- 
lows would  have  claimed  them 
long  ere  it  did. 

The  indignation  of  the  pub- 
lic generally  arises  from  their 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  the  police  are  doing. 
Questions  are  asked  and  an- 
swers pressed  for  both  in  the 
papers  and  "  The  House " — 
questions  which  an  officer  of 
police  would — and  should — de- 
cline to  answer  if  put  to  him 
from  the  Bench. 

To  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  get  criminals  their 
deserts;  to  remove  them  from 
"the  streets  of  London,"  and 
put  them  under  lock  and  key, 
becomes  more  difficult  day  by 
day.  Trial  by  jury,  on  which 
we  pride  ourselves,  is  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  Occasion- 
ally one  meets  with  twelve 
capable,  conscientious,  and  fear- 
less men  :  then  all  is  plain  sail- 
ing. But,  especially  in  cases  of 
murder,  the  judge  has  unfor- 
tunately too  often  to  contend 
with  ignorance,  and,  what  is 
as  bad  or  worse,  cowardice. 
If  a  man  returns  a  verdict 
according  to  his  conscience,  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  in  this 
world  or  the  next;  but  this 
fact  illiterate  and  timid  men 
fail  to  recognise.  The  life  of 
a  fellow-creature  is  trembling 
in  the  balance,  and  they  are 
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not  equal  to  the  situation. 
The  oath  to  "well  and  truly 
try" — if  ever  they  understood 
what  was  addressed  to  them 
by  the  mumbling  functionary 
who  administered  it  —  fades 
from  their  memory;  and  the 
judge's  clear  and  concise  sum- 
ming-up, for  all  the  root  it 
takes,  might  as  well  have  been 
delivered  to  the  pavement. 
Having  devoted  hours  where 
minutes  would  have  sufficed ; 
having  forgotten  that  "who- 
so sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed," 
and  possibly  talked  over  one 
of  their  number  inclined  to  do 
his  duty  and  hold  sacred  his 
oath,  they  decide  unanimously 
on  acquittal.  In  returning 
that  verdict  they  feel  they  can 
make  no  mistake,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  the  judge,  the 
murderer,  instead  of  being  con- 
ducted downstairs  and  along 
to  the  condemned  cell,  takes 
a  last  look  round  the  court 
and  rejoins  his  friends  out- 
side. 

In  addition  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  cowardly  juries,  there 
is  another  reason  why  criminals 
in  our  day  have  all  the  best 
of  it.  As  soon  as  an  officer 
of  police  steps  up  into  the 
witness  -  box,  and  has  kissed 
the  filthy  and  typhoid  Testa- 
ment handed  to  him,  the  first 
question  asked  him  —  in  the 
event  of  his  alluding  to  any 
admission  or  statement  made 
by  the  prisoner — is,  "  Did  you 
caution  him  ? "  the  reply  uni- 
formly being  in  the  affirmative. 
Now  many  men  after  commit- 
ting a  serious  crime  have  fits 
of  remorse,  and  their  contrition 
should  be  taken  advantage  of. 


When  the  person  accused 
wishes  to  make  a  statement, 
that  statement  should  at  once 
be  committed  to  paper,  and  he 
should  be  asked  to  affix  his 
signature  or  mark  thereto.  If 
you  caution  him  you  may  lose 
an  opportunity  of  convicting 
him  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
Baron  Bramwell  laid  it  down 
that  an  officer  of  police  should 
keep  his  mouth  shut  and  his 
ears  open ;  and  the  late  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Cockburn,  on  one 
occasion  in  a  trial  for  murder, 
severely  censured  a  constable 
for  interrupting  and  caution- 
ing a  prisoner  who  began  to 
make  a  statement,  but  declined 
to  say  any  more  after  the 
caution.  Mr  Justice  Hawkins, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
ruled  similarly  with  the  judges 
in  question ;  but  I  may  be 
wrong,  and  ."mention  his  name 
with  all  due  reserve.  Even 
should  the  accused  take  fright 
after  having  finished,  and  re- 
quest that  the  paper  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him  or  de- 
stroyed, his  request  should  be 
refused.  It  should  be  kept 
and  put  in  as  evidence  against 
him.  To  attempt  to  extract 
information,  or  lead  the  ac- 
cused, especially  if  young  and 
inexperienced,  to  make  admis- 
sions, cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  too  strongly  condemned. 

The  Beck  case  has  also  done 
an  infinity  of  harm ;  for  juries 
are  often  now  solemnly  warned 
to  pause  before  returning  their 
verdict,  and  remember  "what 
happened  only  the  other  day." 
That  Mr  Beck  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed was  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt ;  but  that 
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such  convictions  are  far  from 
uncommon,  as  learned  counsel 
when  it  suits  them  would  have 
us  believe,  is  another  thing. 
That  the  saddle  is  placed  on 
the  right  horse  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  or  I 
would  go  further  and  say  in 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand,  is  very  much 
nearer  the  truth. 

I  have  alluded  to  Mr  Justice, 
afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Hawkins, 
now  Lord  Brampton, — unfor- 
tunately for  the  public,  on  the 
retired  list,  but  happily  still 
spared  to  his  friends.  Years 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  be  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  when  a 
man  was  on  trial  for  murder 
before  this  judge,  who  —  it 
would  be  affectation  to  ignore 
the  fact  —  was  called  "  the 
hanging  judge."  As  I  was 
leaving  the  court  I  met  a  man 
of  high  position  in  the  city, 
labouring  under  considerable 
excitement,  not  unconnected 
with  brown  sherry,  his  favour- 
ite stimulant,  who  asked  me  if 
I  had  heard  what  the  judge 
had  just  said  at  lunch.  "No," 
I  replied,  "I  wasn't  at  lunch." 
"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you;  we 
all  heard  it.  What  he  said 
was  this  :  '  I'll  hang  him,  if  I 
can ' ;  and  he  hasn't  yet  heard 
one  word  of  the  defence."  To 
argue  with  this  gentleman — 
an  unmitigated  scoundrel  he 
was,  whom  death  alone  saved 
from  penal  servitude  or  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment — would 
have  been  tantamount  to  argu- 
ing with  a  codfish,  and  I  left 
him  to  nurse  his  righteous 
indignation  and  retain  his 
opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins, 
who,  had  it  been  so  ordered, 


might  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  sentencing  him.  Many 
a  judge,  I  suspect,  before  he 
has  heard  the  whole  evidence 
— ay,  or  half  of  it — is  able  to 
decide  what  verdict  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  jury  to  return. 

Sir  Henry  Hawkins  was  the 
most  capable,  the  most  pains- 
taking, and  most  humane  judge 
it  was  ever  my  good  fortune 
to  listen  to;  unequalled  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  law. 
The  way  he  would  explain  a 
case  point  by  point  to  twelve 
individuals,  not  all  of  them 
Solomons,  and  half  probably 
aliens,  with  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish, going  over  the  evidence 
clause  by  clause,  was  beyond 
all  praise.  To  hear  him  at 
midnight,  in  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  of  a  most  disgrace- 
fully insanitary  court,  thor- 
oughly convinced  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  guilt  of  the  pris- 
oner in  the  dock,  but  equally 
convinced  that  his  crime  had 
not  been  legally  brought  home 
to  him ;  to  note  his  anxiety 
under  such  circumstances,  more 
especially  should  a  young  girl, 
betrayed  and  abandoned,  be 
sobbing  in  the  dock,  lest  any 
omission  on  his  part  should 
prejudice  the  prisoner's  chance 
of  acquittal,  would  have  con- 
vinced you,  as  it  did  me  on 
many  occasions,  that  if  ever  a 
man  earned  the  character  of 
a  humane  judge,  that  man  was 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins. 

When,  unfortunately  for  the 
prisoner,  the  jury  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions, 
sentence  of  death  is  immedi- 
ately passed ;  and  before  tak- 
ing leave  of  a  subject  always 
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ghastly  and  repellent,  I  would 
allude  to  what  follows.  The 
judge,  speaking  occasionally 
under  strong  emotion,  im- 
plores the  man  doomed  to 
death  to  devote  the  short  time 
remaining  to  him  in  this  world 
to  making  his  peace  with  the 
God  whom  he  has  so  grievously 
offended ;  and  after  a  short 
scene,  impressive  or  not,  de- 
pending upon  circumstances, 
the  murderer  vanishes  from 
sight.  Three  Sundays  are 
always  allowed  to  elapse  before 
execution,  and  should  a  man 
be  sentenced  on  a  Monday  fore- 
noon or  a  Saturday  night  it 
makes  nearly  a  week's  differ- 
ence in  the  time  he  has  to  live. 
And  to  what  does  he  devote 
that  time,  be  it  longer  or 
shorter  ?  In  making  his  peace 
with  Almighty  God,  as  the 
judge  implored  him?  Hardly. 
He  spends  it  in  lying  persist- 
ently till  the  rope  is  round  his 
neck.  He  knows  —  for  some 
pettifogging  solicitor  gets  a 
hold  of  him — that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  save  his  life; 
he  is  told  that  a  reprieve  some- 
times reaches  the  prison  on  the 
eve  of  the  execution ;  and — can 
it  be  wondered  at  ? — he  assev- 
erates his  innocence  to  the  last. 
One  of  the  chaplains  of  New- 
gate, a  man  constitutionally 
delicate  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  his  duty,  was  killed  by  the 
hopeless  and  heartbreaking 
tasks  he  had  constantly  to  face. 
When  a  murderer,  confident  of 
acquittal  and  buoyed  up  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  counsel, — 
who  generally  treats  his  client 
with  scant  courtesy,  and 
abruptly  disappears  when  his 
harangue  is  finished,  —  hears 


the  verdict  of  guilty,  the  shock 
from  his  fancied  security  to  the 
dread  reality  must  no  doubt  be 
a  terrible  one,  and  it  might  be 
deemed  cruel  were  he,  without 
the  delay  of  an  hour,  launched 
into  eternity;  but  when  the 
judge  holds  out  no  hope  of 
mercy,  surely  the  present  sys- 
tem is  a  fatal  one  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  thief  on  the  cross 
had  little  time,  but  his  prayer 
was  accepted.  Were  a  change 
made  in  the  direction  I  have 
indicated,  the  prison  chaplain 
would  look  more  hopefully  to 
the  future,  and  warders  would 
find  that  time  of  constant 
watching  —  which,  whether  it 
comes  on  them  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  or  under  a  mid-summer 
sun,  they  one  and  all  regard 
with  abhorrence  —  reduced  to 
bearable  dimensions. 

The  "First  Offenders  Act" 
has  given  great  satisfaction  to 
Press  and  public  alike.  Men 
who  have  spent  their  lives 
among  the  criminal  classes 
have  failed  to  discover  its 
merits.  The  first  offender,  in 
the  eye  of  the  budding  Member 
of  Parliament,  is  the  young 
gentleman  who,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  sins  for  the  first 
time  ;  is  deeply  penitent,  and 
takes  God  to  witness  that  if 
only  he  could  retrieve  his  char- 
acter he  would  sin  no  more. 
The  experienced  magistrate 
sums  him  up  in  different 
fashion — in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  I  mean :  there  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  every  rule. 
In  his  eye  the  first  offender 
has  not  erred  for  the  first 
time,  but  is  found  out  for 
the  first  time.  Many  young 
hulking  brutes  of  fifteen  to 
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twenty,  since  this  Act  has 
been  given  effect  to,  are  posi- 
tively treated  with  deference 
on  their  appearance  in  the 
dock.  Their  recollections  of  a 
police  court  must  be  wholly 
pleasurable ;  and  they  rejoin 
their  companions  waiting  about 
the  door,  but  generally  rather 
shy  of  coming  inside,  with 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction. These  young  ruffians, 
yclept  "  hooligans "  by  the 
modern  journalist,  are  the 
curse  of  the  streets.  They  hunt 
in  couples,  or  rather,  like  the 
jackal  or  prairie  dog,  in  packs ; 
but  that  they  are  increasing  in 
numbers  every  year  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  only,  like  every- 
thing else  sensational  nowa- 
days, brought  more  into  notice. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Old  Street,  St 
Luke's,  the  New  Cut  in  Lam- 
beth, on  the  banks  of  the 
Regent's  Canal,  and  notably 
on  the  towing-paths  by  Tot- 
tenham and  Lea  Bridge,  they 
were  far  more  in  evidence, 
and  flourished  like  the  green 
bay  tree.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  "First  Offenders  Act" 
would  work  wonders,  —  that 
children,  promptly  checked  at 
the  outset  of  a  criminal  career 
and  treated  with  leniency, 
would  be  plucked  from  the 
burning.  It  was  hoping  against 
hope.  Boys  and  girls  brought 
up  in  the  streets,  the  offspring 
of  thieves  and  drunkards,  im- 
bibe crime  with  their  mother's 
milk.  They  are  born  to  their 
destiny.  "Take  them  to  the 
country ;  let  them  hear  the 
larks  singing  overhead ;  let 
them  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
with  the  scent  of  the  hedge- 


rows, the  clover,  and  the  honey- 
suckle, they  will  loathe  their 
former  life,"  was  the  verdict 
of  the  optimist.  All  this  has 
been  tried,  and  has  proved  a 
dismal  failure.  The  novelty 
attracts  them  for  a  day  or  two ; 
then  an  irresistible  longing  for 
their  gutter  companions  and 
the  excitement  of  the  streets 
comes  over  them.  Though  not 
yet  belonging  to  the  inebriate 
class,  the  public -house  is  re- 
membered with  affection ;  the 
sound  of  the  organ  is  sweeter 
than  the  singing  of  birds,  and 
the  polka  danced  on  the  pave- 
ment prettier  far  than  the 
skipping  of  lambs.  Even  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  is  re- 
gretted. He  is  a  little  gruff 
now  and  then,  but  he  calls 
them  by  their  Christian  names, 
knows  every  member  of  their 
families,  and  often  inquires 
when  their  father,  who  is 
temporarily  removed  from  so- 
ciety, will  rejoin  the  domestic 
circle. 

The  dynamite  explosions, 
lasting  for  a  period  that  seemed 
interminable,  shook,  literally 
and  figuratively,  England  to  its 
centre ;  and  during  that  trying 
time  many  officers  of  police  in 
the  Metropolis,  in  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  gained 
distinction  by  their  fearless  de- 
votion to  duty.  How  London 
Bridge  was  rent  like  the  veil  of 
the  Temple,  and  within  a  hair- 
breadth of  destruction ;  how  the 
three  individuals,  the  factors 
towards  that  undesirable  re- 
sult, were  hoist  with  their  own 
petard,  as  victory  seemed 
assured,  and  blown  to  atoms ; 
how  their  widows  afterwards 
received  —  and  may  be  receiv- 
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ing  to  this  day,  for  annuitants 
live  long — pensions  from  the 
brotherhood,  is  known  to  those 
behind  the  scenes. 

The  "Explosives  Bill"  was 
drafted,  and  finally  found  its 
way  to  the  Statute  -  Book, 
through  the  instrumentality  of 
two  junior  captains  in  the 
service,  who  were  requisitioned 
from  the  Artillery  and  relegat- 
ed to  the  Home  Office  to  carry 
out  its  provisions ;  and  one  of 
whom  died  almost  immediately 
after  his  transfer.  Of  the 
survivor  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  speak  in  adequate 
terms.  Many  and  many  a 
time  have  I  seen  him  tried,  and 
never  found  wanting ;  and 
many  a  time  has  the  Victoria 
Cross  been  bestowed  on  men 
less  deserving.  The  motto 
of  the  Royal  Regiment  is 
"Ubique,"  and  that  motto 
seemed  to  attach  itself  to  him 
individually.  His  escapes  were 
many  ;  but  he  led  a  charmed 
life.  Day  or  night  was  im- 
material to  him.  Distance  did 
not  enter  into  his  calculations. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  at  mid- 
day, 'or  on  the  dreary  weird 
marshes  down  the  river,  by 
the  light  of  a  waning  moon, — 
where  duty  called  him,  there 
he  was  to  be  found.  Knowing 
what  he  had  in  all  likelihood 
to  face  when  summoned,  a 
little  detour  from  the  Home 
Office  to  "The  Rag,"  about 
lunch  time,  might  have  been 
excusable  ;  but,  no !  —  "I  am 
on  my  way,"  you  would  get 
by  "wire,"  and  the  fleetest 
of  hansoms  was  summoned  to 
bring  him  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

One   morning   in   the    early 


spring,  on  arriving  at  my  office, 
I  found  a  man  standing  sentry 
over  a  square  box.  In  answer 
to  my  questions — you  may  be 
sure  I  didn't  ask  many — he 
told  me  where  it  had  been 
found,  half  an  hour  previously, 
and  said  he  thought  there  was 
"  something  going  on  inside." 
Putting  it  on  the  table,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  I  sent  a 
special  messenger  off  to  White- 
hall. I  knew  I  was  confronted 
by  an  "  infernal  machine," 
probably  filled  with  dynamite, 
and  arranged  to  explode  at  a 
certain  time ;  and  as  half  an 
hour  had  already  gone,  and 
there  was  an  uncertainty  as  to 
how  long  it  had  been  lying 
before  it  was  discovered,  the 
situation,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  was  somewhat  embarrassing. 
Before  it  had  lain  on  the  table 
for  ten  minutes  it  got  consider- 
ably on  my  nerves.  I  fancied 
the  tick  was  becoming  more 
pronounced,  and  wondered, 
when  the  crisis  came,  how  far 
up  I  should  go,  or  whether — 
for  some  explosives  have  an 
awkward  habit  of  striking 
downwards — I  should  be  pro- 
pelled in  the  direction  of  that 
region  to  which  I  had  no  inclin- 
ation to  find  myself  translated. 
At  last  I  heard  a  horse  pulled 
back  on  his  haunches ;  some- 
body hurrying  across  the  court- 
yard ;  a  rush  upstairs  three 
steps  at  a  time ;  the  door  was 
opened ;  and  "  The  Colonel " 
was  before  me,  breathless, 
radiant,  and  cheery  as  usual. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "what's 

the "      I    pointed    to    our 

friend,  the  enemy.  One  look 
was  sufficient.  Raising  the 
box  with  the  utmost  caution, 
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he  placed  his  ear  against  it, 
and  turned  to  me  for  the 
instruments  which,  needless  to 
say,  I  had  ready.  Selecting 
one,  he  applied  it  to  the  lid, 
and,  almost  before  I  could 
realise  what  was  happening, 
the  box  was  open,  the  clock- 
work detached,  and  our  safety 
assured.  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  him  come,  and  equally  glad 
to  see  him  go ;  for  he  took 
away  with  him  in  a  four- 
wheeler  as  much  dynamite  as 
would  have  blown  the  bottom 
out  of  an  Atlantic  liner. 

Some  years  ago  on  the  classic 
links  of  St  Andrews  a  severe 
struggle  took  place  between 
two  scratch  players.  Victory 
hung  in  the  balance  for  long, 
till  a  beautiful  "slice,"  aided 
by  a  keen  breeze,  landed  one 
of  the  contestants  in  the 
"  station  -  master's  garden." 
Even  then  good  fortune  stood 
by  him,  and  he  won  on  the 
post  by  a  short  head.  In 
walking  home  his  friends 
crowded  round  him,  extolling 
his  grand  play  and  grander 
nerve.  With  the  modesty  in- 
nate in  every  true  golfer  he 
received  their  congratulations 
becomingly.  "  Verra  true,  verra 
true — I  aye  had  his  measure; 
but,  solemnly,  mind  ye,  it  was 
jist  by  the  damndest  proavi- 
dence  he  missed  the  put."  On 
the  evening  of  this  eventful 
day,  as  I  went  driving 

"Out  into  the  west,  out  into  the  west, 
As  the  sun  went  down," 

I  realised  the  fact  that  we  had 
missed  death,  or  very  serious 
injury,  by  about  as  narrow  a 
margin. 

Who  the  gentleman  was  to 


whom  I  was  indebted  for  this 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  fore- 
noon I  could  never  make  sure, 
but  I  had  my  suspicions  ;  and, 
if  correct,  he  certainly  got  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver,  and  an 
experience  of  "the  streets  of 
London  "  upon  which,  pos- 
sibly in  the  seclusion  of  his 
cell,  he  is  even  now  rumin- 
ating. 

There  were  in  fact  only  two 
or  three  on  whom  suspicion 
could  rest,  for  by  this  time 
the  Irish-Americans  who  had 
been  giving  so  much  trouble 
had  been  nearly  all  accounted 
for,  and  the  band  had  got 
small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less — only  one,  about  the 
last  of  the  lot,  being  still  in 
evidence.  This  man,  who  was 
living  in  northern  regions,  in 
the  salubrious  district  of 
Islington,  was,  as  regards 
social  position,  perhaps  the 
lowest  member  of  the  gallant 
fraternity, — a  strange  mixture 
of  impudence,  ignorance,  and 
cunning.  He  was,  however, 
quite  intelligent  enough  to 
know  that  he  had  attracted 
attention,  and  was  "  under 
observation,"  —  a  discovery 
which  did  not,  I  imagine,  act 
as  a  soporific, — and  feeling  he 
had  too  much  dynamite  and 
too  little  cash,  he  proceeded 
with  commendable  prompti- 
tude to  endeavour  to  reduce 
his  stock  of  the  former  com- 
modity and  increase  his  store 
of  the  latter.  The  explosive, 
separated  into  pieces  of  vari- 
ous dimensions,  and  lying  con- 
veniently to  hand,  he  kept  in 
his  bedroom  in  the  usual  black 
trunk  of  American  cloth,  nearly 
— the  trunk  I  mean — sufficient 
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evidence  of  guilt  in  itself,  had  no 
more  been  forthcoming,  and  as 
well  known  to  the  detectives 
of  London  as  James  Braid's 
mashie  is  to  the  caddies  of 
Walton  Heath.  Taking  the 
pieces  out  from  among  the 
dirty  jerseys  and  socks, — wash- 
ing, unless  he  did  it  himself, 
was  always  a  difficulty  with 
the  "pathriot," — he  deposited 
them  carefully  at  the  extremity 
of  the  little  "back  green,"  to 
which  his  landlady's  fowls  had 
access. 

Dynamite  has  been  put  to 
many  uses, — but  never,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  it  appeared, 
save  in  this  instance,  on  the 
bill  of  fare  of  a  covey  of 
chickens.  It  has  certainly  no 
smell ;  but  evidently  it  had  a 
taste,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  put 
down  they  pecked  away  at  it 
with  avidity.  Possibly  they 
regarded  it  in  the  light  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  which  we 
know  can  be  partaken  of  with 
advantageous  results  ;  but 
whether  that  landlady's  fowls 
gave  a  pyrotechnic  display, 
and  went  off  in  a  succession  of 
sky-rockets  to  the  delight  of 
the  neighbours,  or  whether 
they  fizzled  out  one  after  an- 
other like  damp  squibs,  or 
whether  they  suffered  from 
indigestion,  or  laid  eggs  by  the 
score,  I  never  discovered.  The 
explosive  being  now  disposed 
of,  our  friend  paid  a  visit  to 
the  hairdresser  and  got  quit 
of  a  large  heavy  moustache ; 
and  then,  presumably  easier  in 
his  mind,  he  posted  a  letter  to 
his  relatives  in  "Garden  City," 
or  wherever  it  was — I  forget 
the  exact  locality.  He  was 
sick  of  "this  dam  country," 


and  was  sailing  for  home  "in 
two  or  three  days."  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  sinews 
of  war  had  still  to  be  provided ; 
so  he  betook  himself  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  pre- 
sented, with  that  child -like 
simplicity  which  was  one  of 
his  characteristics,  a  £20-note 
known  to  be  one  of  those  in 
the  possession  of  the  "  In- 
vincibles."  They  gave  him 
the  change  he  asked  for — they 
couldn't  refuse  it  —  but  the 
sleuthhounds  were  on  his 
track.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  got  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude. 

Some  months  afterwards  I 
had  a  second  experience,  also 
ending  happily.  This  time  the 
"  form  of  vice  "  was  a  tube  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long, 
with  a  tape  attached  to  one 
end,  on  removing  which,  the 
Colonel  told  me,  "the  explosion" 
would  occur.  I  was  all  against 
its  removal,  suggesting  that  the 
tube  should  be  placed  in  a  cab, 
driven  to  the  marshes,  and 
decently  interred  some  feet 
underground ;  but,  to  my  con- 
sternation, he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  open  it,  and  I  most 
reluctantly  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  my  duty 
to  stand  by  him.  A  procession 
was  formed — he  and  I  leading, 
with  two  detectives  bringing 
up  the  rear,  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  should  any  be  left  of 
us  or  them.  I  have  ofttimes 
walked  from  the  condemned  cell 
to  the  scaffold  with  equanim- 
ity; but  then  I  was  not  destined 
to  take  the  part  of  the  leading 
lady  or  gentleman,  as  the  case 
might  be,  in  the  piece,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  Here 
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I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle — that  uncomfortable  and 
prominent  position  assigned  in 
most  reprehensible  fashion  by 
the  Psalmist  to  the  Hittite ; 
and  as  we  marched  solemnly  to 
our  destination  —  some  large 
underground  cellars — I  sincere- 
ly wished  myself  well  out  of  it. 
On  our  arrival  the  tape  was 
removed,  and  coal-dust  in  pro- 
fusion trickled  out.  No  ex- 
plosive was  there — not  suffi- 
cient for  the  manufacture  of 
one  squib.  The  hoax  certainly 
had  been  excellently  devised; 
and  our  only  consolation  lay  in 
thinking  that  the  perpetrator 
was  not  aware  of  the  mauvais 
quart  cTheure  he  had  given  us. 

Hardly  any  one  knew  "the 
streets  of  London"  as  Dickens 
did.  Were  he  among  us  now 
he  would  find  many  alterations, 
but  few  for  the  better.  The 
cosy  dens  he  depicted  are  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  would  not  be 
frequented  if  they  existed. 
Honour  among  thieves  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  distrust 
reigns  supreme.  I  have  known 
a  man  sell  his  most  intimate 
"pal"  into  penal  servitude  for 
half-a-crown.  When  Dickens 
wrote  of  Fagin  and  his  boys, 
of  Bill  Sikes  and  Nancy,  of 
Noah  Claypole  and  Charlotte, 
he  never  overdrew  a  character. 
We  have  still,  as  we  had  then, 
"receivers"  with  men,  women, 


and  children  in  their  regular 
employ.  The  Sikes  of  our  time 
may  be  met  with  in  hundreds,  of 
a  more  degraded  sort  than  his 
distinguished  prototype.  The 
original  supported  his  woman 
by  burglary  and  house-break- 
ing, when  detection  meant 
death  on  the  scaffold.  The 
present  Sikes  lives  on  his 
woman's  earnings,  and  ham- 
mers her  well  when  she  doesn't 
bring  in  enough  from  the  streets 
to  keep  him  in  gin. 

The  City,  felicitously  called 
the  "one  square  mile,"  is  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
swindler  and  company  pro- 
moter, the  headquarters  of  what 
is  called  "commercial  crime." 
Within  its  limits  helpless 
women  and  equally  helpless 
men,  country  parsons,  and 
officers l  of  the  army  who  have 
commuted  their  pensions — who 
think  they  know  a  thing  or 
two,  Lord  help  them  !  —  are 
robbed  of  every  shilling  they 
possess.  Delay  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  inevitably 
ensues ;  and  while  the  public 
prosecutor  and  the  city  solicitor 
are  deciding  on  who  should 
take  the  initiative,  and  the 
person  defrauded  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  can  stand  the  expense 
of  a  prosecution,  the  criminal  is 
half  way  to  California.  In  a 
recent  case  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, where  there  were  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
criminal  was  endeavouring  to 


1  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  distinguished  soldier  who  had  been  suffering 
from  depression  through  "financial  difficulties"  died  by  his  own  hand — a  braver 
man  seldom  or  never  wore  the  King's  uniform.  Should  his  tragic  fate  serve  as 
a  beacon-light  to  warn  all  those  gallant  fellows  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  to  stick 
to  their  trade,  unremunerative  though  it  be,  and  leave  company  promoting  and 
dabbling  in  stocks  and  shares  to  those  whose  upbringing  has  fitted  them  for  such 
pursuits,  he  haa  not  died  in  vain. 
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take  ship  for  America  or  some 
foreign  country,  the  Corpora- 
tion sanctioned,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  watching,  &c.,  of 
all  outward-bound  vessels,  —  a 
very  proper  step  to  take,  see- 
ing the  necessity  there  was 
for  immediate  action.  These 
sums,  it  is  true,  were  repaid 
by  the  Treasury ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  Corporation  are  now, 
at  all  times,  ready  to  come 
forward  should  a  prosecutor 
decline  to  be  responsible  for 
police  expenses.  A  well-known 
judge,  at  the  trial  of  a  man 
who  had  lived  by  swindling 
in  the  City  for  thirty  years, 
but  who  happily  got  his 
deserts  at  last,  after  directing 
the  jury  towards  an  acquittal, 
was  pleased  to  animadvert  in 
no  measured  language  on  the 
"  authorities  " — the  police,  pre- 
sumably, he  wasn't  very  defin- 
ite— who  could  allow  such  a 
state  of  things  to  exist.  The 
police  had  done  everything  that 
could  be  done;  but  they  were 
in  that  case,  as  in  hundreds  of 
such  cases,  absolutely  power- 
less. When  the  person  swin- 
dled enters  into  a  compact 
with  the  swindler,  the  robbed 
with  the  robber,  and  in  the 
hope  of  getting  back,  say,  two 
thousand  of  the  five  thousand 
he  has  lost,  declines,  by  the 
advice  of  his  solicitor,  to  pro- 
secute criminally,  what  can  the 
police  do  ?  Letters,  documents, 
&c.,  all  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  are  destroyed.  The  de- 
frauded is  thankful  to  have 
pulled  something  out  of  the 
fire,  and  the  swindler  is  fairly 


well  pleased  too.  Three  thou- 
sand profit  is  not  so  bad.  Were 
there  an  official  in  the  City 
similar  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal 
in  Scotland,  the  change  for  the 
better  would  be  apparent  in  a 
week.  Even  the  pedestrian 
traffic  would  benefit,  for  half 
the  gentlemen  one  sees  in  the 
morning  tumbling  out  of  the 
trains  at  Moorgate  Street  or 
the  Mansion  House  from  Bays- 
water  and  Putney,  intent  on 
picking  their  neighbours' 
pockets,  would  be  engaged  in 
the  more  congenial  occupation 
of  picking  oakum. 

From  the  City  emanate  daily 
prospectuses  of  limited  liability 
companies,  beautifully  got  up, 
offering  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  thousand  per  cent  on  your 
capital.  Few  such  are  com- 
plete without  two  or  three 
decoys,  —  a  field  -  officer  and 
some  noble  lords  being  appa- 
rently indispensable  to  the 
flotation.  A  butler  in  the 
North,  anxious  to  get  a  good 
return  for  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds,  the  savings  of  a  life- 
time, was  attracted  by  one, 
which  was  indeed  a  typical 
specimen,  the  concluding  clause 
being  unique  in  its  way — "and," 
so  it  ran,  "as  the  interest  is 
guaranteed,  no  investment  with 
us  can  be  called  of  a  speculative 
nature."  Noble  lords  and  dis- 
tinguished warriors  who  fre- 
quent the  City  sometimes  re- 
quire— even  with  Debrett  and 
the  Army  List  at  one's  elbow — 
a  good  deal  of  finding;  and 
these  books  of  reference,  com- 
plete as  they  are,  failed  in 
the  present  instance  to  locate 
the  members  of  the  board.  The 
whole  lot,  some  eight  or  ten  in 
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number,  were  apocryphal;  not 
one  soul  of  them  had  a  "separate 
existence,"  and  a  brass  plate 
with  a  letter-box  represented 
the  company's  stock  in  trade. 
Companies  such  as  this  are  not, 
I  admit,  often  met  with ;  but 
others,  if  not  as  daring,  equally 
fraudulent,  are  brought  out  by 
dozens.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  any  one,  out  of 
Earlswood  Asylum,  would  rise 
to  such  a  bait ;  but  hundreds 
do,  as  freely  as  a  shark  to  a  leg 
of  pork.  Is  there  no  limit  to  the 
belief  of  a  credulous  public  ? 

It  was  customary  in  olden 
times  to  keep  one's  money  in 
a  stocking,  and  no  bad  place 
either.  You  didn't  get  sixty 
per  cent  on  your  capital,  it  is 
true;  but  the  capital  at  any  rate 
was  there  when  you  wanted  it. 
But  now  scarcely  a  five-pound 
note  is  kept  in  the  house;  a 
"comfortable  balance"  at  the 
bank  frees  one  from  all  the 
worries  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Are  bankers,  then,  above  sus- 
picion ?  What  was  the  stand- 
ing of  Messrs  Strahan,  Paul, 
&  Bates,  or  Messrs  Overend, 
Gurney,  &  Co.,  before  their  re- 
spective bubbles  burst?  Second 
to  none.  Would  it  have  been 
easy  for  the  shareholders  in 
such  firms  to  discover  the  char- 
acters of  the  two  or  three  men 
who  had  practically  the  whole 
management  of  the  bank  in 
their  own  hands?  Would  it 
be  easy  in  the  present  day  to 
find  out  if  all  the  partners  in 
our  private  banks  are  saints  or 
sinners  ?  Business,  moreover,  is 
now  conducted  on  very  ques- 
tionable lines.  Even  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
change  for  the  worse  is  not 


hard  to  see.  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  "The  House" 
to  advertise.  The  sooner  a 
similar  embargo  is  laid  upon 
bankers  the  better.  There  are 
some  who  tout  for  custom  like 
a  Chicago  fishmonger,  and  not 
content  with  that,  pay  their 
agents  a  commission  on  new 
accounts.  A  more  perfect  way 
of  demoralising  their  employees 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
invent.  Go  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  open  an  account 
there  without  a  properly  veri- 
fied introduction,  if  you  can. 
Go  to  other  banks  I  could 
name,  and,  introduction  or  no 
introduction,  you  will  be  wel- 
comed with  effusion. 

When  a  branch  bank  is 
opened  in  a  suburban  district, 
an  active  young  man  is  sent 
down  from  the  head  office  to 
"  work  up  the  business."  A 
professional  thief,  one  of  a  gang, 
not  unfrequently  an  importa- 
tion from  the  land  of  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes,"  is  sent 
down  also  by  his  superiors  to 
the  district — a  man  who  knows 
the  inside  of  half  a  dozen 
jails,  and  would  use  his  re- 
volver without  hesitation,  pitted 
against  a  nincompoop  who 
would  play  the  "  confidence 
trick  "  like  a  Suffolk  bumpkin. 
Who  is  likely  to  win?  The 
thief  takes  a  small  house,  or 
rooms,  close  by,  and  pays  cash 
regularly  every  Saturday  night 
to  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
he  is  good  enough  to  deal, — 
remonstrates,  in  fact,  when  his 
accounts  are  not  sent  in 
promptly :  conduct  quite  suffi- 
cient in  a  month's  time — be  his 
looks  what  they  may — to  earn 
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him  the  character  of  a  "most 
respectable  man."  This  model 
of  respectability,  who  is  in 
business  in  the  City,  —  so  he 
informs  the  butcher  or  baker, 
and  his  word  is  sufficient, — sud- 
denly discovers  that  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  open 
an  account  in  the  district.  The 
butcher  takes  him  to  his  banker, 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  month's 
acquaintance,  introduces  him  to 
the  manager ;  the  result  being 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  head 
office  in  the  City,  certifying  to 
the  character  of  "one  of  our 
depositors."  The  rest  is  easy. 
The  signature  of  a  firm  of  high 
standing  is  not  difficult  to  get ; 
a  cheque-book  is  procured;  a 
forgery  cleverly  executed ;  and 
the  whole  "  plant "  is  a  success. 

In  the  year  '73,  when  the 
forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land —  for  which  four  men, 
George  and  Austin  Bidwell, 
George  M 'Donald,  and  Edwin 
Noyes,  were  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  — 
created  such  a  sensation,  a 
Colonel  Francis  was  the  Agent 
of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
Bank  in  Burlington  Gardens. 

The  system  pursued  by  the 
elder  Bidwell — for  he  was  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  four,  and 
he  it  was  alone  who  carried 
through  all  the  preliminaries 
— was  exactly  the  system  I 
have  just  sketched  out.  Well 
he  knew  that  to  commence 
abruptly  would  be  fatal.  He 
began  by  sending  to  Colonel 
Francis  ten  bills  for  discount, 
all  genuine,  and  all  paid  at 
maturity;  and  after  that  he 
did  what  he  liked  with  him. 
Bill  after  bill,  all  forgeries, 
were  manufactured ;  and  had 
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it  not  been  for  a  curious  slip 
on  the  part  of  the  forger — 
the  omission  of  the  date  on 
two  of  them — the  Bank  might 
have  suffered  to  a  very  large 
amount. 

The  unfortunate  Agent  had 
shown  this  respectable  quar- 
tette great  kindness  and  at- 
tention ;  and  this,  Austin  Bid- 
well,  the  youngest  of  them, 
did  not  forget.  Before  sen- 
tence was  passed  he  said  he 
would  take  advantage  of  the 
only  opportunity  he  would 
have  to  repair  a  wrong  he 
had  done  a  gentleman,  and 
for  which  he  was  extremely 
sorry ;  and  he  hoped  Colonel 
Francis,  as  years  rolled  on, 
would  forget  that  wrong. 

There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  for  Austin  Bid- 
well,  who  was  only  five-and- 
twenty,  and  who  doubtless 
was  under  the  influence  of 
his  elder  brother  —  as  great 
a  blackguard,  hypocrite,  and 
malingerer  as  ever  lived. 
The  contrition  he  felt  —  and 
apparently  he  was  sincere  in 
what  he  said — was  a  redeem- 
ing trait  in  his  character : 
"the  one  fair  drop  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  weed- 
choked  well." 

"The  streets  of  London," 
what  could  they  not  reveal? 
Piccadilly  in  the  west,  under 
a  lovely  summer  sunset,  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  and 
Dorset  Street,  Spitalfields,  in 
the  east,  within  three  miles 
of  each  other !  White  ties 
and  evening  dress  in  the  one ; 
rags,  filth,  and  crime  in  the 
other.  Hail  a  passing  hansom 
at  your  club  door,  and  drive 
to  Spitalfields  Church.  In 
2  z 
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half  -  an  -  hour  you  have  left  the  pavement,  —  and  all  this 
luxury  behind.  You  have  within  six  or  seven  minutes' 
come  to  squalor  and  vice,  walk  of  the  Mansion  House, 
You  have  left  men  who,  born  the  abode  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
with  the  silver  spoon  in  their  of  London ! 
mouths,  have  hardly  ever  Were  it  a  night  in  the 
done  a  day's  work :  you  have  depth  of  winter,  with  the 
come  among  men  who  have  rain  descending  in  torrents, 
done  less — the  only  point  of  and  the  cold,  pitiless  blast 
similarity  between  them, — men  sweeping  everything  before  it, 
who,  treacherous  and  carniv-  you  would  see  nothing  per- 
orous  as  a  panther,  have  lived  haps  so  repulsive,  but  to  a 
upon  their  fellow  -  creatures,  sensitive  mind  something  in- 
If  you  have  a  guide — and  a  finitely  more  touching :  child- 
guide  is  necessary,  —  a  police  ren  of  tender  years,  with 
officer  recently  pensioned,  be-  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them, 
fore  drink  and  freedom  from  huddled  together  in  doorways; 
the  accustomed  discipline  have  children  sent  out  nightly  to 
started  him  on  a  downward  beg,  and  afraid  to  return 
career,  is  the  most  suitable  home,  without  a  place  to  lay 
—  tell  him  to  show  you  the  their  heads,  save  a  frowsy  den 
worst  of  it.  He  will  show  with  the  bare  boards  for  a 
you  streets  which  constables  pillow ;  children  to  whom,  even 
never  enter  alone,  but  patrol  when  stricken  with  sickness, 
in  couples,  as  lawless  as  the  a  warm  bed  and  a  kind  word 
streets  of  Omdurman ;  houses  are  unknown.  Then,  perhaps, 
as  foul  as  those  abutting  on  you  might  realise  the  hopeless 
the  "House  of  Stone,"  from  misery  and  shocking  depravity 
which  the  inmates  are  driven  of  the  cold,  wet,  shelterless,  mid- 
out  by  the1  vermin  to  sleep  on  night  "Streets  of  London"  ! 
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BY    PERCEVAL    GIBBON. 


HER  OWN  STORY. 


"BUT  what  are  you  going 
to  live  on  ?  "  asked  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar.  "You  haven't  got 
a  farm." 

"  We're  going  to  live  in 
a  town,"  answered  Katje 
proudly. 

I  interrupted  here,  and  tried 
to  make  the  old  lady  under- 
stand that  even  schoolmasters 
received  some  money  for  their 
work,  and  that  there  would  be 
enough  for  two,  without  frills. 

She  had  no  answer  for  the 
moment,  but  sat  and  looked  at 
us  both  very  thoughtfully. 
Still,  there  was  no  hostility  in 
her  aspect ;  she  had  not  her 
warlike  manner,  and  seemed 
engrossed  rather  with  an  es- 
timate of  the  situation  than 
of  its  consequences.  I  had 
looked  for  opposition  and  dis- 
paragement at  least,  volubly 
voiced  and  backed  with  a 
bloody  example  of  a  failure  in 
marriage,  and  I  know  that 
Katje  shared  my  misgivings. 
But  here  was  something  dif- 
ferent. 

"  You — you  are  not  angry  ?  " 
asked  Katje  after  a  while. 

The  old  lady  started. 
"  Angry !  ISTo,  of  course  not. 
It  is  not  altogether  my  affair, 
Katje.  As  time  goes  on,  I 
grow  nervous  of  stirring  any 
broth  but  my  own.  If  it  were 
a  matter  of  mere  wisdom,  and 
knowledge  of  life,  and  the  cool 
head  of  an  elder,  I  should  not 


be  afraid  to  handle  you  to 
suit  my  ideas;  but  this  is  a 
graver  piece  of  business.  Wis- 
dom has  nothing  to  do  with 
it :  those  who  are  wise  in  their 
love  are  often  foolish  in  their 
life.  You've  got  your  man, 
and  if  you  want  him  you'll 
marry  him  in  despite  of  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels. 
I  know ;  I  did  it  myself." 

"  You  ?  "  cried  Katje. 

"Yes,  me,"  retorted  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar.  "  Why  not  ? 
Do  you  think  that  a  person  of 
sense  has  no  feelings?  When 
I  was  a  girl  I  was  nearly  as 
big  a  fool  as  some  others  I 
could  name,  and  got  more  out 
of  it,  in  happiness  and  experi- 
ence, than  ever  they  will." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  sug- 
gested Katje. 

"I  am  telling  you,"  snapped 
the  old  lady.  "Don't  inter- 
rupt. Sit  down.  Don't  fidget, 
nor  giggle.  There ! 

"  When  I  was  a  girl,"  she 
began  at  last,  "  my  father's 
farm  was  at  Windhoek,  and 
beyond  the  nek  to  the  south, 
an  easy  two  hours  from  our 
beacons,  there  lived  one  Kernel 
du  Plessis.  I  came  to  know 
him,  somehow.  I  saw  him 
here  and  there,  till  I  had  no 
wish  to  see  any  but  him,  and 
we  understood  one  another 
very  well.  Ah,  Katje,  girls 
are  light  things ;  but  I  truly 
think  that  in  those  days  few 
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Boer  maids  had  much  mind  for 
trivial  matters  in  their  loves 
when  once  the  man  was  found 
right  and  sound.  Even  at  this 
length  of  time  I  have  a  thrill 
in  remembering  Kernel :  a  big 
man,  and  heavy,  with  thick 
shoulders,  but  very  quick  on 
his  feet,  and  eyes  that  were 
grey,  with  pleasant  little 
puckers  at  the  corner.  He 
sat  far  back  in  his  saddle  and 
lolled  to  the  gait  of  the  horse 
easily :  such  men  make  horse- 
masters,  and  masters  of  women. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  masters 
of  all. 

"  There  was  no  kissing  be- 
hind the  kraal  and  whispering 
at  windows.  Neither  of  us  had 
a  mind  for  these  meannesses. 
He  came  to  my  father's  house 
and  took  food  with  us,  and 
told  my  father  the  tale  of  his 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  weight 
of  the  mortgage  on  his  farm. 
Though  he  was  not  rich,  he 
was  young  and  keen,  and  my 
father  knew  well  that  the 
richest  are  not  those  who 
begin  life  with  riches.  There 
would  have  been  no  hindrance 
to  a  marriage  forthwith,  but 
for  some  law  business  in  the 
town,  of  which  I  never  under- 
stood the  truth.  But  it  con- 
cerned the  land  and  house  of 
Kernel,  and  my  father  would 
not  say  the  last  word  till  that 
should  be  settled. 

"  It  dragged  on  for  a  long 
while,  that  law  matter,  and  the 
conversations  between  Kernel 
and  my  father  ran  mainly  in 
guesses  about  it,  with  much 
talk  that  was  very  forlorn  of 
interest.  But  what  did  it 
matter  to  me  ?  I  had  the 
man,  and  knew  I  could  keep 
him :  had  I  foreseen  the  future, 


even  then  I  would  not  have 
cared.  But  for  all  that,  I  was 
very  uneasy  one  hot  day  when 
Kornel  rode  over  with  a  grave 
face  and  eyes  that  looked  as 
though  he  had  not  slept  the 
night  before. 

"  My  father  gave  him  a  sharp 
look,  and  pulled  strongly  at  his 
pipe,  like  a  man  who  prepares 
for  ticklish  business. 

"  '  You  have  news  ?  '  he 
asked. 

"  Kornel  nodded,  and  looked 
at  me.  It  was  a  look  as  though 
he  would  ask  me  to  spare  and 
forgive.  I  smiled  at  him,  and 
came  and  stood  at  his  side. 

"  '  From  what  you  have  told 
me,'  began  my  father,  looking 
very  wise,  '  the  water  right 
may  cut  you  off  from  the  pas- 
tures. Is  that  so  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  said  Kornel ;  <  all  that 
is  wrong.' 

"'H'm.  Indeed!  Then  you 
will  have  to  carry  your  north 
beacon  farther  to  the  east  and 
lose  the  dam.' 

"  '  Wrong  again,'  answered 
Kornel  patiently. 

"  '  Then  you  have  won  your 
case,'  said  my  father,  very 
eager  to  name  the  truth  and 
prove  his  wisdom. 

"  '  Dear  me  ! '  said  Kornel ; 
'  you  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the 
matter.  You  are  quite  out  in 
your  guesses.  I  have  not  won 
my  case:  I  have  lost  it,  and 
the  land  and  the  house  and  the 
stock  along  with  it.  I  came 
over  on  a  horse  that  is  no  more 
mine  than  this  chair  is.  For 
all  I  know,  my  very  trousers 
may  belong  to  the  other  man. 
There  you  have  it.  What  do 
you  say  to  that  ? ' 

" '  Then  you  have  nothing  at 
all  ? '  asked  my  father. 
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"  '  I  have  a  piece  of  waste  on 
the  dorp  road,  near  the  spruit,' 
answered  Kornel.  '  There  is  a 
kind  of  hut  on  it.  That  is  all. 
It  is  only  two  morgen '  [four 
acres]. 

"  My  father  sat  shaking  his 
head  in  silence  for  a  long  time, 
while  Kornel  clenched  and  un- 
clenched his  hands  and  stared 
at  the  floor  and  frowned.  I 
put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  he  trembled. 

"  '  It  is  an  affliction,'  said  my 
father  at  last,  '  and  no  doubt 
you  know  very  well  what  you 
have  done  to  deserve  it.  But 
it  might  be  worse.  You  might 
have  had  a  wife,  and  then  what 
would  you  have  done  ? ' 

"  One  is  wise  to  honour  one's 
parents  always,  but  one  cannot 
be  blind.  I  think  my  father 
might  sometimes  have  spoken 
less  and  done  better  for  it. 

"  '  We  have  talked  about 
Christina  yonder,'  continued 
my  father,  pointing  at  me  with 
the  stem  of  his  pipe.  '  It  is  a 
good  thing  it  went  no  further 
than  talk.' 

"  '  But  it  did,'  I  said  quickly. 
'  It  went  much  further.  It 
went  to  my  promise  and  Ker- 
nel's ;  and  if  I  am  ready  to 
keep  mine  now,  I  shall  not  look 
to  see  him  fail  in  his.' 

"  Ah  !  He  never  needed  any 
but  the  smallest  spur.  Your 
true  man  kindles  quickly.  At 
my  word  he  sprang  up  and  his 
arm  folded  me.  I  gasped  in 
the  grip  of  it. 

"  '  My  promise  holds,'  he  said, 
through  clenched  teeth. 

"  My  father  had  a  way  of 
behaving  like  a  landdrost 
[magistrate]  at  times,  and  now 
he  wrinkled  his  forehead  and 
smiled  very  wisely. 


"  '  When  one's  bed  is  on  the 
veld,'  he  said,  'it  is  not  the 
time  to  remember  a  promise  to 
a  girl.  It  is  easier  to  find  a  bed- 
fellow than  a  blanket  some- 
times. And  then,  I  am  to  be 
considered,  and  I  cannot  suffer 
this  kind  of  thing.' 

" '  I  think  you  will  have  to 
manage  it,'  answered  Kornel. 

" '  Do  you  ? '  said  my  father. 
'Well,  I  have  nothing  to  give 
you.  Christina,  come  here  to 
me!' 

"  Kornel  loosed  his  arm  and 
set  me  free,  but  I  stayed  where 
I  was. 

"'Father,'  I  cried,  'I  have 
promised  Kornel.' 

" '  Come  here ! '  he  said  again. 
Then,  when  I  did  not  move, 
disobeying  him  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  his  face  dark- 
ened. '  Are  you  not  coming  ? ' 
he  said. 

"  '  No ! '  I  answered,  and  my 
man's  arm  took  me  again, 
tight — tight,  Katje. 

"'Well,'  said  my  father, 
'you  had  better  be  off,  the 
two  of  you.  Do  not  come  here 
again.' 

" '  We  can  do  that  much  to 
please  you,'  answered  Kornel, 
with  his  head  very  high. 
'  Come,  Christina  ! ' 

"And  I  followed  him  from 
my  father's  house.  I  had  not 
even  a  hat  for  my  head. 

"We  were  married  forth- 
with, of  course — no  later  than 
the  next  day, — and  the  day 
after  that  I  rode  with  my  man 
to  the  plot  beside  the  dorp 
spruit  to  see  our  home  that 
had  to  be.  That  was  a  great 
day  for  me;  and  to  be  going 
in  gentle  companionship  with 
Kornel  across  the  staring  veld 
and  along  the  empty  road  was 
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a  most  wonderful  thing,  and 
its  flavour  is  still  a  relish  to 
my  memory.  I  knew  that  he 
feared  what  we  were  to  see — 
the  littleness  and  mean  poverty 
of  it,  after  the  spaciousness  of 
the  farm ;  but  most  of  all  it 
galled  him  that  I  should  see  it 
on  this  our  first  triumphant 
day.  He  was  very  gentle  and 
most  loving,  but  shadows  grew 
on  his  face,  and  there  was  a 
track  of  worry  between  his 
brows  that  spurred  me.  I 
knew  what  I  had  to  do,  now 
that  our  fortunes  were  knitted, 
and  I  did  it. 

"  The  plot  was  a  slope  from 
the  edge  of  the  dorp  to  the 
little  spruit,  not  fenced  nor 
sundered  in  any  way  from  the 
squalid  brick  which  houses  the 
lower  end  of  Dopfontein.  Full 
in  face  of  it  was  the  location 
of  the  Kafirs ;  around  it  and 
close  at  hand  were  the  gross 
and  dirty  huts  of  the  off- 
colours  [half-castes].  The  house, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
plot,  was  a  bulging  hovel  of 
green  brick,  no  more  stately 
or  respectable  than  any  of  the 
huts  round  about.  As  our 
horses  picked  their  way  through 
the  muck  underfoot,  and  we 
rode  down  to  it,  the  off-colours 
swarmed  out  of  their  burrows 
and  grinned  and  pointed  their 
fingers  at  us. 

"  Kernel  helped  me  from  my 
saddle,  and  we  went  together 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  house. 
It  was  very  foul  and  broken, 
with  the  plain  traces  of  Kafirs 
in  each  of  its  two  rooms,  and 
a  horrid  litter  everywhere.  As 
I  looked  round  I  saw  Kernel 
straighten  himself  quickly,  and 
my  eyes  went  to  his. 

" '  This  is  our  home,'  he  said 


bluntly,  with  a  twitching  of 
the  cheek. 

"  I  nodded. 

"'Perhaps,'  he  said  in  the 
same  hard  tone,  as  if  he  were 
awaiting  an  onslaught  of  re- 
proach,— '  perhaps  I  was  wrong 
to  bring  you  to  this,  but  it  is 
too  late  to  tell  me  so  now.  It 
is  not  much ' 

"I  broke  in  and  laughed. 
'  You  will  not  know  it  when  I 
have  set  it  to  rights,'  I  an- 
swered. 'It  shall  be  a  home 
indeed  by  the  time  I  am 
through  with  it.' 

"  His  cheek  twitched  yet,  as 
though  some  string  under  the 
flesh  were  quivering  with  a 
strain. 

"'It's  you  and  me  against 
all  the  evil  luck  in  the  world,' 
he  cried,  but  his  face  was 
softening. 

"I  cowered  within  the  arm 
he  held  out  to  me,  and  told 
him  I  was  all  impatience  to 
begin  the  fight.  And  he  cried 
on  my  shoulder,  and  I  held  him 
to  me  and  soothed  him  from 
a  spring  of  motherhood  that 
broke  loose  in  my  heart. 

"Within  a  week  we  were 
living  in  the  place,  and,  Katje ! 
I  hope  you  will  feel  yet  for 
some  roof  what  I  felt  for  that, 
with  all  its  poorness.  It  was 
the  first  home  of  my  wifehood  : 
I  loved  it.  I  worked  over  it 
as  later  I  worked  over  the 
children  God  bestowed  on  me, 
purging  it,  remaking  it,  spend- 
ing myself  on  it,  and  gilding 
it  with  the  joy  of  the  work. 
From  the  beams  of  the  roof  to 
the  step  of  the  door  I  cleansed 
it  with  my  hands,  marking  it 
by  its  spotlessness  for  the  hab- 
itation of  white  folk  among 
the  yellow  people  all  around. 
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Kernel  did  little  to  aid  me  in 
that — for  the  most  part  he  was 
seeking  work  in  the  town ;  and 
even  when  he  was  at  home  I 
drove  him  sharply  from  the 
labour  that  was  mine,  and  mine 
alone.  The  yellow  people  were 
very  curious  about  it  all,  and 
would  stand  and  watch  me 
through  the  door  till  Kornel 
sjamboked  them  away ;  and 
even  then  some  of  their  fat 
talkative  women  would  come 
round  with  offers  of  help  and 
friendship.  But  though  we 
were  fallen  to  poverty,  we  had 
not  come  so  low  as  that ;  and 
few  came  to  me  a  second  time, 
and  none  a  third. 

"  Still,  though  Kornel  hum- 
bled himself  and  asked  very 
little  money,  there  was  no  work 
to  be  had  in  the  dorp.  No 
storekeeper  had  a  use  for  him, 
and  the  transport  agents  had 
too  many  riders  already.  Day 
after  day  went  by,  and  each 
day  he  came  back  more  grim, 
with  a  duller  light  in  those 
kind  eyes  of  his  and  a  slower 
twinkle. 

"  '  You  must  trust  in  your- 
self,' I  told  him,  as  he  sat  by 
the  table  and  would  have  it 
that  he  was  not  hungry. 

"'I  trust  in  you,'  he  an- 
swered, with  a  pitiable  attempt 
at  his  old  sparkle.  '  You  have 
proved  yourself ;  I  have  not — 
yet,  and  I  could  do  the  work 
of  three  Kafirs,  too.' 

"The  next  day  he  came  home 
at  noon,  with  a  swing  in  his 
gait  and  his  fingers  working. 

" '  I've  got  work,'  he  said, 
'at  last.' 

"I  stopped  sewing  and  looked 
at  him.  'Is  it  a  white  man's 
work  ?  '  I  asked. 

" '  It  is  work,'  he  retorted. 


"'Very  well,'  I  said;  'but, 
remember,  we  sink  or  soar 
together,  and  in  neither  case 
will  I  blame  you.  If  you  get 
white  man's  work,  you  shall 
have  a  white  man's  wife ;  but 
if  you  are  going  to  do  the  work 
of  Kafirs ' 

"'Yes,'  he  said;  'and  what 
then  ? ' 

"  '  In  that  case,'  I  answered, 
'  I  shall  do  washing  to  eke  it 
out  and  be  a  level  mate  for 
you.' 

"  '  By  God,  you  won't ! '  he 
cried,  and  his  hand  came  down 
hard  on  the  table.  There  was 
no  mistaking  his  face ;  the  com- 
mand and  the  earnestness  of  it 
lighted  up  his  eyes.  I  stared 
at  him  in  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise, for  though  I  had  known 
it  was  there,  this  was  the  first 
I  had  seen  of  the  steel  strain  in 
my  man. 

"  '  Call  it  Kafir  work,  or  what 
you  please,'  he  went  on,  with 
a  briskness  of  speech  that 
made  answer  impossible.  '  You 
will  keep  this  house  and  con- 
cern yourself  with  that  only. 
The  gaining  of  money  is  my 
affair.  Leave  it  to  me,  there- 
fore.' 

"I  cast  down  my  eyes,  know- 
ing I  must  obey,  but  a  little 
while  after  I  asked  him  again 
what  the  work  was  to  be. 

"'Making  bricks,'  he  an- 
swered. 'Here  we  have  the 
spruit  at  our  door  and  mud 
for  the  picking  up.  It  needs 
only  a  box-mould  or  two,  and 
it  will  be  funny  if  I  can't  turn 
out  as  many  good  bricks  in  a 
day  as  three  lazy  Kafirs.  Old 
Pagan,  the  contractor,  has  said 
he  will  buy  them,  so  now  it 
only  remains  to  get  to  work.' 

"As  he  said  this,  I  noticed 
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the  uneasiness  that  kept  him 
from  meeting  my  eye,  for  in 
truth  it  was  a  sorry  employ  to 
put  his  strength  to, — a  dirty 
toil,  all  the  dirtier  for  the  fact 
that  only  Kafirs  handled  it  in 
Dopfontein,  and  the  pay  was 
poor.  From  our  door  one 
could  always  see  the  brick- 
making  going  on  along  the 
spruit,  with  the  mud-streaked 
niggers  standing  knee-deep  in 
the  water,  packing  the  wet  dirt 
into  the  boxes,  and  spilling 
them  out  to  be  baked  in  the 
sun  or  fired,  as  the  case  might 
be.  There  was  too  much  grime 
and  discomfort  to  it  to  be  a 
respectable  trade. 

"But  Kernel  went  to  work 
at  once,  carrying  down  box- 
moulds  from  the  contractor's 
yard,  and  stacking  them  in  the 
stiff  grey  mud  at  the  edge  of 
the  spruit.  I  went  with  him  to 
see  him  start.  He  waded  down 
over  his  boots,  into  the  slow 
water,  and  plunged  his  arms 
elbow-deep  into  the  mud. 

"  '  Here's  to  an  honest  liv- 
ing,' he  said,  and  lifted  a 
great  lump  of  slime  into  the 
first  box  and  kneaded  it  close. 
Then,  as  he  set  it  aside  and 
reached  for  the  next,  he  looked 
up  to  me  with  a  smile  that  was 
all  awry.  My  heart  bled  for 
him. 

"  '  But  there's  no  time  to  be 
polite,'  he  said,  as  the  mud 
squelched  into  the  second  box. 
'  Here's  the  time  to  prove  how 
a  white  man  can  work  when 
he  goes  about  it.  So  run  back 
to  the  house,  my  kleintje,  and 
leave  me  to  make  my  fortune.' 

"And  forthwith  he  braced 
himself  and  went  at  that  sorry 
work  with  all  his  fine  strength. 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  stay 


by  him :  I  knew  that  my  eyes 
upon  him  were  like  offering 
him  an  insult,  and  yet  I  never 
looked  at  him  save  in  love. 
But  once  or  twice  I  glanced 
from  the  doorway  and  saw  him 
bowed  still  over  that  ruthless 
task,  slaving  doggedly,  as  good 
men  do  with  good  work. 

"When  the  evening  meal 
was  due  he  came  in,  drenched 
from  head  to  foot,  and  patched 
and  lathered  with  the  pale 
sticky  mud  ;  but  though  he  was 
so  tired  that  he  drooped  like  a 
sick  man  where  he  stood,  his 
face  was  bright  again  and  his 
eyes  were  once  more  a-twinkle 
with  hope  and  confidence. 

"As  he  changed  his  clothes 
and  washed  himself,  he  talked 
cheerily  to  me  through  the 
wall,  with  a  spirit  like  a  boy's. 

"'I've  begun,  at  any  rate,' 
he  called  out,  'and  that's  a 
great  thing.  If  I  go  as  far 
forward  as  I've  gone  back,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  Where  did 
you  say  the  comb  was  ? ' 

"  And  all  through  supper  he 
chattered  in  the  same  vein, 
rejoicing  in  the  muscles  that 
ached  with  work  and  in  his 
capacity  to  do  more  and  bear 
more  than  the  Kafirs  who  were 
his  rivals.  For  me,  I  was 
pleased  enough  and  thankful 
to  hear  the  heart  of  him  thus 
vocal,  and  to  mark  the  man  I 
knew  of  old  and  chose  to  be 
my  mate  come  to  light  in  this 
labourer,  new  from  his  toil. 

"We  did  not  sit  late  that 
night,  for,  with  all  his  elation 
and  reawakened  spirits,  Kernel 
was  weary  to  the  honest  bone 
of  him,  and  swayed  with  sleep 
as  he  stood  on  his  feet.  He 
rolled  into  my  clean,  cool  sheets 
with  a  grunt  of  utter  satis- 
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faction.  'This  is  comfort  in- 
deed,' he  said  drowsily,  as  I 
leaned  over  him,  and  he  was 
asleep  before  I  had  answered. 

"At  daylight  he  rose  and 
went  forth  to  the  spruit  again, 
and  there  all  day  he  laboured 
earnestly.  Each  time  that  I 
looked  towards  him  I  saw  his 
back  bent  and  his  arms  plung- 
ing in  the  mud,  while  the  rows 
of  wet  bricks  grew  longer 
and  multiplied.  I  heard  him 
whistling  at  it — some  English 
melody  he  had  gathered  long 
before  at  a  wapenschauw — with 
a  light  heart,  the  while  he  was 
up  to  his  knees  in  the  dirty 
water,  with  the  mud  plastered 
all  over  him. 

"  By-and-by  I  went  down  to 
the  bank  and  asked  him  how 
he  did.  He  straightened  him- 
self, grimacing  humorously  at 
the  stiffness  of  his  back,  and 
answered  me  cheerily. 

" '  To-morrow  old  Pagan  will 
come  down  and  pay  for  what 
I  have  done,'  he  said.  'I 
think  he  will  be  surprised  at 
the  amount.  His  Kafirs  have 
no  such  appetite  for  it  as  I.' 
And  he  laughed. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  business 
he  had  taken  in  hand,  and 
work  hard  beyond  believing. 
The  boxes  stood  in  a  pile  above 
the  stream,  and  each  had  to  be 
reached  down  as  one  was  filled, 
and  as  soon  as  two  were  full 
Kernel  must  climb  the  bank  to 
set  them  aside.  When  all  were 
full,  they  had  to  be  turned  out 
on  the  level  ground,  and  all 
this,  as  you  can  see,  meant 
that  he  must  scramble  up  and 
down  in  the  heavy  mud,  taxing 
every  spring  in  his  poor  body. 
Yet  he  toiled  ceaselessly,  at- 
tacking the  job  with  a  kind  of 


light-hearted  desperation  that 
made  nothing  of  its  hardships, 
bringing  to  it  a  tough  and  un- 
conquerable joy  in  the  mere 
effort,  which  drove  him  ever 
like  a  spur. 

"As  I  watched  him  delving, 
I  thought  that  here  a  woman 
could  render  some  measure  of 
help,  and  as  he  turned  from 
talking  to  me  I  began  to  empty 
out  the  boxes  that  were  ready 
and  to  stack  them  again  on  the 
pile.  I  had  not  yet  turned  out 
ten  bricks  when  he  saw  me, 
and  paused  in  his  melancholy 
work. 

" '  Stop  that ! '  he  cried,  and 
scrambled  out  of  the  spruit  to 
where  I  stood.  'I  suppose,'  he 
went  on,  'you  would  like  your 
father  to  know  that  I  had 
suffered  you  to  work  for  me 
like  a  Kafir.' 

" '  Kernel ! '  I  cried  in  horror. 

"But  he  was  white  on  the 
cheekbones  and  breathing  hard, 
and  I  could  not  soften  him. 

" '  Rich  man's  daughter  or 
poor  man's  wife,'  he  said,  'you 
are  white,  and  must  keep  your 
station.  It  is  my  business  to 
sell  myself,  not  yours.  Get 
you  back  to  the  house  I  have 
given  you,  and  stay  there.' 

"And  with  that  he  picked 
up  the  soft  bricks  I  had  turned 
for  him,  and  threw  them  one 
by  one  into  the  spruit. 

" '  Poverty  and  meanness  and 
all,'  he  added,  'it  shall  not  be 
said  at  your  father's  house  that 
you  worked  for  me.  Nor  that 
you  lacked  aught  it  became 
you  to  have,  neither,'  he  added, 
with  a  quick  heat  of  temper. 
'  Get  to  your  house.' 

"I  slunk  off,  crying  like  a 
child,  while  he  went  back  to 
the  mud — and  the  labour. 
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"Next  day  came  Pagan  to  house  where  the  Vrouw  du 
pay  for  the  work  that  was  Plessis  (which  was  me)  will 
done.  He  drove  up  in  his  give  us  some  coffee.' 
smart  cart,  and  tiptoed  his  way  "I  was  watching,  you  may 
daintily  to  the  edge  of  the  be  sure,  and  again  I  saw  the 
spruit  where  the  bricks  lay.  wintry  red  swell  above  the 
He  was  an  old  man,  very  cleanly  white  whisker,  and  I  clenched 
dressed,  with  hard  white  hair  my  hands  in  wrath  and  con- 
on  his  head  and  face,  and  a  tempt  at  the  creature's  little- 
quick  manner  of  looking  from  ness.  I  was  sure  he  would 
side  to  side,  like  a  little  bird,  have  liked  to  sweep  my  man's 
In  all  his  aspect  there  was  courtesy  aside,  and  certainly 
nothing  but  spoke  of  easy  the  politeness  had  a  prick  in 
wealth  and  the  serenity  of  a  it.  He  was  rich,  and  old,  and 
well  -  ordered  life ;  there  was  fat,  with  a  consequence  in  his 
even  that  unkindly  sharpness  of  mien  and  an  air  that  hinted 
tone  and  manner  that  is  a  dead-  he  was  used  to  deference,  and 
weight  on  the  well-to-do.  My  Kernel  was  but  a  muddy  brick- 
husband  was  at  work  when  he  moulder.  Yet  there  stood  my 
drove  up,  but  he  straightened  man,  so  easy  in  his  quiet 
his  back,  squared  his  broad  speech,  so  sure  of  himself,  so 
shoulders,  and  came  up  from  dangerous  a  target  for  con- 
the  mud,  walking  at  the  full  tempt,  that  the  rich  man  only 
of  his  height  and  smiling  down  stammered.  Kernel  nodded  as 
at  the  rich  man  with  half-  though  he  understood  the  in- 
closed eyes.  vitation  to  be  accepted,  and 

" '  Daag,    Heer    Pagan,'    he  walked  up  to  the  house,  leav- 

said  to  him,  in  the  tone  of  one  ing   old    Pagan   to   count    the 

who  needs  and  desires  nothing,  bricks  and  follow. 

and  held  out   his   hand — mud  "  I  kissed  him  as  he  came  in. 

from   the   elbow — with    some-  'You've    trampled     his     dirty 

thing    lordly   in    the    gesture,  soul  under  your  heel,'  I  said, 

The  rich  man  cocked  his  head  '  and  I  love  you  for  it.     I  love 

quickly,   in    the   way   he   had,  to  see  you  upright  and  a  man 

and  hung  in  the  breeching  for  of  purpose :  whatever  comes  of 

a  moment,  ere  he  rendered  his  it,  I  shall  honour  you  always.' 

hand  to  Kernel,  with  a  redden-  "  He  kissed  me  and  laughed, 

ing   of    the    cheek    above    his  'Nothing   will   happen,   if    we 

white   whisker    that    betrayed  are  lucky,'  he  said.     '  There  is 

him,   I  thought,  for   a   paltry  more  in  John  Pagan  than  the 

soul.  big   stomach   and   the   money. 

"  '  I've    come    to    see     your  But  we  mustn't  crawl  to  him  ; 

bricks,'   he    said    curtly,    'and  I'll   wager   he    never    crawled 

to  pay  for  'em,  if  they're  all  himself  when  he  was  poor.' 

right.'  "I     set     the    coffee    ready, 

" '  Ah,  the  bricks,'  said  Kor-  spreading    the    table    with    a 

nel  airily.      'Yes,   to  be  sure,  fine  cloth  I  had  brought  from 

There  they  are.     Go  and  count  Kornel's  farm,  one  of  the  few 

them,    if    you   like,    and    then  things  we  had  taken  with  us, 

you   can   come    to   me   at   my  and    presently    in     came     old 
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Pagan.  Directly  I  saw  him 
I  felt  a  doubt  of  him :  there 
was  a  kind  of  surreptitious 
viciousness  showing  in  his  sour 
smile  that  warned  me.  He 
was  like  a  man  who  is  brewing 
an  unpleasant  joke. 

'"Ah,  Mrs  du  Plessis,'  he 
said,  '  your  man  will  have 
been  working  very  hard.' 

" '  You  know  what  brick- 
moulding  is,  then?'  I  said. 

"He  grinned.  'A  little,' he 
said  ;  '  yes,  a  little.  There's 
few  jobs  I  haven't  put  a  hand 
to  in  my  time.  Work's  a  fine 
thing,  when  a  man  knows  how 
to  work.' 

"  '  You  are  very  right,'  agreed 
Kornel. 

" '  This  is  good  coffee,'  said 
John  Pagan,  as  he  stirred  his 
cup.  '  In  fact,  it's  better  than 
the  bricks.' 

" '  A  better  hand  was  at 
work  on  it,'  said  Kornel. 

" '  So  I  should  judge,'  an- 
swered Pagan  sleekly.  'I 
should  like  another  cup  of  this 
coffee,  if  I  may  trouble  you, 
Mrs  du  Plessis.' 

"He  laid  his  cup  on  the 
table  and  bit  his  nails  while 
I  filled  it,  glancing  round  at 
my  poor  room  the  while  and 
smiling  to  himself. 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  'I  like  the 
coffee,  but  I  don't  like  the 
bricks.  They're  no  good  at  all.' 

"We  both  stared  at  him, 
silent  and  aghast,  and  the 
white-haired  old  man  chuckled 
in  our  stricken  faces. 

" '  What  is  wrong  with  them  ? ' 
demanded  Kornel  at  last.  His 
face  was  white,  but  he  spoke 
quite  naturally. 

"  '  Aha ! '  laughed  old  Pagan. 
'Ye  see,  there's  no  trade  that 
ye  can  take  up  without  a  bit 


o'  learning,  not  even  makinr 
mud-bricks.  The  very  same 
thing  happened  to  me.  Lord, 
it's  past  forty  years  ago !  I 
turned  out  six  hundred  dozen, 
and  had  'em  thrown  on  my 
hands.  It  nearly  broke  my 
heart.' 

'"I  can  understand  that,' 
said  Kornel.  'But  what  is 
wrong  with  my  bricks  ? ' 

"  Old  Pagan  set  his  cup  back 
on  the  table  and  sat  up  in  his 
chair.  As  he  began  to  speak 
he  hitched  back  the  sleeves  of 
his  coat  and  moved  his  neck 
in  his  white  collar. 

" '  See  here  ! '  he  said.  '  It's 
a  little  thing,  like  turning  up 
the  toe  of  a  horseshoe,  but 
just  as  essential.  When  ye 
set  your  full  moulds  out  to 
dry,  did  ye  set  'em  on  edge, 
to  drain  away  the  water  ?  Ye 
did  not?  Well,  that's  what's 
wrong.  They're  just  mud-pies 
— lumps  o'  damp  dirt,  that'll 
crumble  as  soon  as  they're  dry. 
There's  ninety  dozen  of  'em,  by 
my  count,  and  there'll  not  be 
three  dozen  that  ye  could  use 
in  any  way  consistent  wi'  con- 
science. Do  ye  take  my 
meanin'  ? ' 

"Kornel  nodded  very  thought- 
fully. 

" '  Well,  you'll  just  need  to 
get  to  work  again,'  said  the 
old  man.  'Maybe  I'm  not 
exactly  keen  on  greetings  and 
invitations  and  the  like,  but 
you'll  not  be  able  to  teach  me 
anything  on  bricks.  So  if 
you're  thinking  anything  about 
the  splendour  o'  your  work, 
wait  till  ye're  master  of  it  before 
you  waste  more  thought.  I'm 
your  better  as  a  craftsman,' 
he  said,  with  a  glance  towards 
me. 
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"  I  was  red  all  over,  what 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  but  I 
marked  that  the  paltriness 
seemed  to  have  gone  from 
John  Pagan  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  talk  of  work.  He 
turned  then  to  Kernel  with  a 
briskness  that  was  not  un- 
kindly. 

"  '  I  was  relying  on  you  for 
bricks,'  he  said,  '  for  you  can 
work,  and  that's  a  fact.  Per- 
haps you'll  can  let  me  have  a 
hundred  dozen  by  Thursday, 
eh  ?  I'm  waitin'  on  them.  And 
if  you'll  make  sure  of  it,  I'll  do 
wi'  ye  what's  my  common  cus- 
tom, and  that's  pay  half  the 
price  in  advance.  How'll  that 
suit  ? ' 

"  Kernel  rose  from  his  chair 
and  stammered  thanks,  and 
John  Pagan  paid  the  money 
on  to  the  table. 

"  '  I'll  be  down  on  Thursday 
to  see  the  bricks,'  he  said,  '  and 
don't  forget  the  dodge  I  told 
ye.  And  maybe  Mrs  du 
Plessis  '11  be  willing  to  give 
me  coffee  again  when  I  come. 
So  good-day  to  ye,  and  mind 
— drain  'em  ! ' 

"  When  he  was  gone  Kornel 
and  I  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed  emptily.  Then  he  went 
out  to  the  mud  again  to  make 
ready  for  Thursday. 

"So  it  was  we  lived  for  a 
time  that  was  shorter  than  it 
seemed,  building  on  the  mud  of 
our  shaky  fortunes  a  pride  that 
our  poverty  could  not  over- 
turn. Kornel  had  a  saying 
that  seemed  irreligious  but 
very  true.  '  There  are  minis- 
ters and  farmers  and  lawyers 
who  are  rich,'  he  would  ob- 
serve, '  but  there's  no  money 
in  work.'  I  have  since  been 


won  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
flaw  in  the  argument,  but  for 
us  it  was  true,  and  bitterly 
true.  We  were  never  on  the 
right  side  of  ten  shillings ;  we 
were  never  out  of  sight  of  the 
thin  brink  of  want.  That  we 
were  preserved  and  kept  clear 
of  disaster  was  due  only  to  the 
toil  of  Kornel  and  my  own 
anxious  care  for  the  spending 
of  the  money.  I  found  out 
that  a  wife  who  is  strong  has 
a  great  trade  to  drive  in  up- 
holding her  house,  and  I,  at 
any  rate,  was  proficient  in 
maintaining  cleanliness,  in 
buying  and  making  food,  and 
preserving  to  my  home  the 
atmosphere  of  happiness  and 
welcome  that  anchors  a  man 
to  his  own  place.  Take  it  all 
in  all,  we  were  happy,  and  yet 
I  would  not  pretend  that  there 
were  not  grim  hours  when  we 
wondered  if  the  mere  living 
were  worth  all  that  it  cost. 
Kornel,  hard  as  iron  always, 
grew  lean  and  stooped,  and 
there  appeared  in  his  face  a 
kind  of  wild  care  that  fright- 
ened me.  From  the  chill  up- 
coming of  the  dawn  to  the 
rising  of  the  wind  at  evening 
he  taxed  himself  remorselessly 
at  the  sorry  work  in  the  mud, 
while  I  scrubbed  and  scraped 
and  plotted  and  prayed  to 
make  the  meagre  pay  cover 
wants  that  were  pared  meagre 
enough.  Yes,  there  were  cer- 
tainly times  when  we  thought 
the  cost  too  great,  but,  God  be 
praised !  we  never  thought  it 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
stronger  always  upheld  the 
weaker. 

"And  there  was  never  any 
shame   in   the    matter.      Even 
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as  we  feared  nothing,  we  were 
never  ashamed.     Never  ! 

"  One  morning,  about  an 
hour  before  high  sun,  when 
the  dust  lay  thick  on  the  road 
into  the  town  that  passed  our 
land,  and  the  neighbourhood 
around  was  feverish  with  the 
fuss  of  the  Kafirs  and  yellow 
folk,  I  stood  for  a  moment  at 
my  door,  looking  down  to  where 
Kernel  was  fervently  at  work 
in  the  spruit.  There  was  al- 
ways traffic  on  the  road  at  that 
hour,  and  something  drew  me 
to  look  towards  it.  At  once  I 
saw  my  father.  He  was  riding 
in,  dressed  in  his  black  clothes, 
very  solemn  and  respectable, 
with  his  beard  flowing  over  his 
chest.  At  the  same  moment 
he  saw  me,  and  seemed  to  start 
in  his  saddle  and  glance  quickly 
at  all  about — at  my  poor  little 
house,  the  litter  that  lay  around, 
the  squalor  of  the  town-end  we 
lived  in,  and  the  laborious  bent 
back  of  my  man  as  he  squat- 
tered  about  in  the  mud.  He 
checked  his  horse  an  instant,  as 
though  by  an  impulse — for  my 
father,  though  I  honoured  him, 
was  a  weak  man,  in  whom  no 
purpose  was  steadfast.  I  saw 
the  wavering  in  his  face  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  big  pale 
eyes;  and  then,  half -nodding 
to  me  as  though  in  an  em- 
barrassment, he  pushed  on  and 
entered  the  town.  I  went  down 
and  told  Kernel. 

"  '  H'm  ! '  He  stood  as  though 
in  thought,  looking  up  to  me 
from  the  water.  '  Your  father, 
eh  ?  Would  you  like  him  to 
come  and  see  you  ? ' 

"I  nodded. 

"  He  laughed  and  climbed  up 
the  bank  to  me.  '  So  would  I,' 


he  said.  '  I  have  a  stiffness  in 
my  back  that  makes  me  in- 
clined for  anything  rather  than 
this  work, — even  your  father.' 

"  We  walked  up  to  the  house 
together,  and  Kornel's  brow 
was  creased  with  thought,  while 
his  lips  smiled. 

" '  You  see,'  he  said,  '  we 
want  nothing  from  him — noth- 
ing at  all,  so  we  can't  afford 
to  be  humble.  Have  we  any 
money  at  all  ? ' 

"  '  We  have  three  shillings/ 
I  answered,  '  and  I  owe  one 
shilling  for  food.' 

'"That's  not  enough,'  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  '  You 
say  he  saw  me  working  ?  We 
must  have  thirty  shillings  at 
least ;  we  must  treat  him  well ; 
I  can't  let  him  off,  now  that  he 
has  seen  so  much.  We'll  stuff 
him  till  he  bulges  like  a  rotten 
cask,  and  wishes  he  could  make 
bricks  as  I  can.  I  wonder  if 
Pagan  would  pay  me  in  ad- 
vance for  a  thousand  dozen. 
I'll  go  and  ask  him.' 

"  He  started  for  the  door  at 
once,  but  turned  and  came  back 
to  me. 

"  '  He  said  once  he  had  noth- 
ing to  give  me,'  he  whispered 
to  me.  '  Do  you  grudge  me 
this,  kleintje  ? ' 

"'Not  I,'  I  answered.  'I 
only  wish  we  could  do  more.' 

"He  kissed  me,  and  was  off 
in  a  moment.  Pagan  made  na 
difficulty  about  the  money.  He 
looked  at  Kernel  shrewdly  when 
my  man  made  the  request,  and 
paid  at  once. 

'"It  suits  me  ye  should  be 
a  wee  thing  in  my  debt,'  he 
said.  'But  you're  so  damned 
proud,  there's  times  I'm  scared 
o'  ye.  Sign  yer  name  here.' 
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" '  Now,'  said  Kernel,  when 
he  had  put  the  money  in  my 
hand,  'get  what  you  need  for 
a  dinner  that  will  tickle  the 
ou  pa's  stomach,  and  a  bottlp 
of  whisky.  There  never  was 
a  deacon  that  did  not  suffer 
from  some  complaint  that 
whisky  would  ease ;  and  I'll 
get  into  what  clean  clothes 
I  have  and  go  to  look  for 
him.' 

"  So  I  bought  the  dinner.  I 
was  willing  enough  to  suffer 
the  emptiness  to  come,  if  only 
I  could  wipe  from  my  father's 
memory  his  impression  of  my 
man's  poverty ;  but  all  the 
same,  in  case  he  should  refuse 
to  visit  us,  I  bought  things 
that  would  last  long  enough 
to  serve  ourselves  until  the 
thirty  shillings  should  have 
been  earned.  They  made  a 
good  show :  for  I  have  never 
been  a  fool  in  the  matter  of 
food,  and  I  knew  my  father's 
tastes.  I  promised  myself  that 
his  dinner  should  be  his  chief 
memory  of  that  day,  at  all 
-events.  He  was,  I  fear,  the 
kind  of  man  who  remembers 
his  good  dinners  better  than 
anything  else. 

"It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  came,  and  I  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  the  visit  when 
I  heard  their  voices.  Or 
rather,  it  was  Kornel's  voice 
that  I  heard,  in  a  tone  of 
careless  civility,  like  one  who 
performs  a  casual  duty  of 
politeness.  He  was  talking 
nonsense  in  a  slow  drawl,  and 
as  they  picked  their  way  from 
the  road  to  the  house  my 
father  looked  up  to  him  in  a 
kind  of  wonder. 

" '  The  evenings  are  pleasant 


here,'  Kornel  was  saying.  '  We 
have  a  little  time  to  ourselves 
then,  for  people  have  learned 
at  last  not  to  trouble  us  much. 
One  sees  the  sun  go  down 
yonder  across  the  hills,  and 
it  is  very  pretty.  Now,  on 
the  farm,  nobody  ever  knew 
how  handsome  the  sunset  is. 
We  were  like  Kafirs  on  the 
farm;  but  life  in  the  town  is 
quite  different.' 

"He  chattered  on  in  the 
same  strain,  and  my  father 
was  plainly  dazed  by  it ;  so 
that  his  judgment  was  all 
fogged,  and  he  took  the  words 
at  their  face-value.  I  noticed 
that  my  father  seemed  a  little 
abashed  and  doubtful :  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  this  was  the 
opposite  of  what  he  had 
expected. 

"  He  greeted  me  with  a  touch 
of  hesitation  in  his  manner; 
but  I  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head and  tried  to  appear  a 
fortunate  daughter  —  smiling 
assuredly,  you  know,  glad  to 
exercise  hospitality  and  to  re- 
ceive my  father  in  my  own 
house.  It  was  not  all  seem- 
ing, either ;  for  I  had  no  shame 
in  my  condition  and  my  hus- 
band's fortune, — only  a  resent- 
ment for  those  who  affected  to 
expect  it. 

"  '  You  are  looking  well,'  said 
my  father,  staring  at  me.  '  How 
do  you  like  the  life  you  are 
living  ? ' 

"Kornel  smiled  boldly  across 
to  me,  and  I  laughed. 

" '  I  was  never  so  happy  in 
my  life,'  I  answered — and  that, 
at  any  rate,  was  true. 

"  My  father  grunted,  and  sat 
listening  to  the  gentle  flow  of 
talk  with  which  Kornel  gagged 
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him  the  while  I  busied  myself 
with  the  last  turn  of  the  cook- 
ing and  set  the  table  to  rights. 
But  he  glanced  at  me  from 
time  to  time  with  something 
of  surprise  and  disapproval : 
perhaps  a  white  woman  with 
no  Kafir  servant  had  never 
met  his  eyes  before.  Kernel 
did  not  miss  the  expression 
of  his  face. 

" '  We  will  show  you  some- 
thing new  in  the  dinner  line,'  he 
remarked  knowingly.  '  There 
are  things  you  can't  teach  to  a 
Kafir,  you  know.' 

"'What  things?'  demanded 
my  father. 

'"Ah,  you  shall  see  in  a 
moment,'  answered  Kernel, 
nodding  mysteriously.  '  Chris- 
tina will  show  you.  Have  you 
«ver  heard  of  a  ragout  ? ' 

"My  father  shook  his  head. 
Neither  had  I ;  but  I  held  my 
tongue. 

"'Well,'  said  Kernel,  'a 
ragout  is  a  fowl  cooked  as 
Christina  has  cooked  it.  It 
is  a  very  favourite  dish  among 
the  rich  men  in  Johannes- 
burg. If  you  will  draw  up 
your  chair  to  the  table  you 
shall  see.' 

"  It  is  true  that  I  had  a  good 
hand  with  a  fowl,  stewed  in  a 
fashion  of  my  own,  which  was 
mainly  the  outcome  of  ignor- 
ance and  emergency;  but  it 
was  very  fortunate  that  on 
that  day  of  all  days  the  con- 
trivance should  have  turned 
out  so  well.  It  was  tender, 
and  the  flesh  was  seasoned  to 
just  the  right  flavour  by  the 
stuff  I  stewed  with  it — certain 
herbs,  Katje,  and  a  hint  of  a 
whiff  of  garlic.  Garlic  is  a 
thing  you  must  not  play  with  : 


like  sin,  you  can  never  undo 
it,  whatever  forgiveness  you 
win.  But  a  leaf  or  two  bruised 
between  two  clean  pebbles,  and 
the  pebbles  boiled  with  the 
stew,  spices  the  whole  thing 
as  a  touch  of  devil  spices  a 
man. 

"You  may  be  sure  I  was 
anxious  about  it,  and  watched 
Kernel  and  my  pa  as  they 
started  to  eat.  Kernel  swal- 
lowed his  first  mouthful  with 
an  appearance  of  keen  judg- 
ment; then  he  winked  swiftly 
to  me,  and  nodded  slightly. 
It  was  his  praise  of  the  dish. 
Oh,  if  you  had  known  my  man, 
you  would  not  need  telling  that 
that  was  enough  for  me.  My 
father  commenced  to  eat  as 
though  curious  of  the  food 
before  him.  He  gave  no  sign 
of  liking  or  otherwise;  but 
presently  he  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, drew  his  chair  closer  to 
the  table,  and  gave  his  mind 
to  the  matter. 

"  '  That's  right,  walk  into  it,' 
said  Kernel. 

"'It  is  very  good  indeed,' 
said  my  father,  eating  thought- 
fully, and  presently  I  helped 
him  to  some  more.  Kernel 
gave  him  soda  -  water  with 
whisky  in  it,  and  thereafter 
there  were  other  things  to  eat 
— nearly  thirty  shillings'  worth. 
After  that  they  sat  and  smoked, 
and  drank  the  strong  coffee  I 
made  for  them,  and  passed  the 
whisky  bottle  to  and  fro  be- 
tween them.  All  the  while 
Kernel  babbled  amiably  of 
foolish  things,  —  sunsets,  and 
Shakespeare  and  the  ways  of 
women, — till  I  caught  myself 
wondering  whether  indeed  he 
relished  the  change  from  the 
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•wide  clean  veld  of  the  farm  to 
this  squalid  habitation  of  toil. 

"'I  suppose,'  said  my  father 
at  last,  when  Kernel  had 
finished  talking  about  sunsets, 
— '  I  suppose  a  ragoo,  as  you  call 
it,  is  very  expensive  to  make  ? ' 

"'I  really  couldn't  say,' 
answered  Kernel.  'But  I 
should  think  not.' 

" '  H'm ;  and  you  think  a 
Kafir  could  not  be  taught  to 
make  them  ? ' 

"  Kernel  laughed.  '  I  should 
be  sorry  to  try,'  he  said. 

"  My  father  pondered  on  that 
for  a  while,  smoking  strongly 
and  glancing  from  time  to  time 
at  me. 

"  '  I'm  growing  an  old  man,' 
he  said  at  last,  'and  old  men 
are  lonely  at  the  best.' 

" '  Some  seem  to  wish  it,' 
said  Kernel. 

" '  I  say  they  are  lonely,'  re- 
peated my  father  sharply.  '  I 
have  no  wife,  and  I  cannot  be 
bothered  with  getting  another 
at  my  time  of  life.'  He  shook 
his  grey  head  sadly.  'Not 
that  I  should  have  to  look  far 
for  one,'  he  added,  however. 

"Kernel  laughed,  and  my 
father  looked  at  him  angrily. 

"  '  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,' 
he  said,  'I  should  still  have  had 
my  daughter  Christina  to  live 
with  me.  I  am  tired  of  being 
alone,  and  I  cannot  nurse  the 
wrong  done  me  by  my  own  flesh 
and  blood.  You  and  Christina 
had  better  come  out  to  the  farm 
and  live  with  me.' 

"'And  leave  my  business?' 
asked  Kernel. 

" '  Oh,  there  is  mud  and 
water  on  the  farm,  if  your 
business  pleases  you,'  retorted 
my  father.  '  But  out  there  we 


do  not  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  Kafirs.' 

"'I  see,'  answered  Kernel 
briefly;  and  I,  who  watched 
him,  knew  from  his  voice  that 
there  was  to  be  no  truce  after 
that,  —  that  we  should  still 
earn  our  livelihood  by  the  mud 
bricks. 

"  '  You  will  come  ? '  asked  my 
father. 

"  '  Good  Lord,  no  ! '  replied 
Kernel  'You  would  weary 
me  to  death  in  a  week.  I 
don't  mind  being  civil  when 
we  meet,  but  live  with  you ! 
It  would  be  to  make  oneself  a 
vegetable.' 

"My  father  heard  him  out 
with  a  grave  face,  and  then 
rose  to  his  feet.  There  was  a 
stateliness  in  his  manner  that 
grieved  me,  for  when  a  man 
meets  a  rebuff  with  silence  and 
dignity  he  is  ageing. 

" '  You  are  right,  perhaps,' 
he  said.  'I  don't  know,  but 
you  may  be.  Anyhow,  I  have 
enjoyed  an  excellent  meal,  and 
I  thank  you.  Good  -  bye, 
Christina ! ' 

"  When  he  was  gone,  Kernel 
turned  to  me. 

" '  It  is  evident  you  cannot 
have  both  a  husband  and  a 
father, 'he  said;  'but  I  am  sorry 
for  the  rudeness,  kleintje.  He 
is  a  greater  man  than  I.' 

'"I  think  you  might  have 
made  it  otherwise,'  I  answered, 
for  my  heart  ached  for  my 
father. 

"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'You  must  manage  to  forgive 
me,' he  said.  'I  have  a  thou- 
sand dozen  bricks  to  make, 
and  that  will  be  punishment 
enough.' 

"'But    you  will    not    start 
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again  to-night ! '  I  cried,  for  it 
was  already  the  thin  end  of 
evening,  and  he  was  taking  off 
his  clean  clothes. 

" '  A  thousand  dozen  is  a 
big  handful,'  he  answered, 
smiling.  '  There's  nothing  like 
getting  a  grip  on  the  work 
ahead.' 

"  So  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  down  in  the  water  again, 
and  the  mud  flew  as  he  worked 
at  the  heart-breaking  task  he 
had  taken  upon  him.  After 
all,  the  'ragout'  was  expen- 
sive to  make.  It  came  dearer 
than  we  expected. 

"  Late  into  the  night  he  held 
on,  though  thrice  I  went  out  to 
the  bank  of  the  stream  to  beg 
him  to  quit  it  and  come  to  bed. 
There  was  a  great  pale  moon 
that  night,  which  threw  up 
the  colours  of  things  strongly, 
and  I  have  yet  in  my  mind — 
and  my  heart — that  picture, — 
the  stained  water,  and  the  bank 
of  grey  mud  over  it,  and  be- 
tween the  two  my  Kernel  bent 
over  the  endless  boxes,  vehe- 
mently working  with  no  con- 
sideration for  the  limits  of  his 
strength.  His  arms  gleamed 
with  the  wet,  and  were  cease- 
less :  he  might  have  been  a 
dumb  machine,  without  capac- 
ity for  weariness.  If  he  had 
toiled  before,  now  he  toiled 
doubly  :  there  was  a  trouble  in 
his  mind  to  be  sweated  out  and 
a  debt  of  money  to  be  repaid. 
And  also,  like  a  peril  always 
near  at  hand,  there  was  the 
thin  margin  that  stood  between 
us  and  starvation. 

"When  he  came  to  bed  at 
length,  he  lay  down  without 
the  greeting  he  was  wont  to 
give  me — lapsed  into  his  place 
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beside  me  with  the  limpness  of 
a  man  spent  to  the  utmost 
ounce.  He  slept  without  turn- 
ing on  his  side,  his  worn  hands, 
half -closed,  lying  loosely  on  the 
quilt.  Yet  within  an  hour 
after  daylight  he  rose  with 
narrow,  sleep  -  burdened  eyes, 
fumbled  into  his  «lothes,  and 
staggered  out  to  the  spruit 
again,  to  resume  his  merciless 
work  with  the  very  fever  of 
energy.  The  Kafirs  that 
worked  leisurely  on  the  next 
plot  stopped  to  look  at  him 
and  to  wonder  at  the  speed 
with  which  the  rows  of  drying 
bricks  lengthened  and  multi- 
plied. I  saw  them  pointing  as 
I  stood  at  the  door,  heavy- 
hearted  and  anxious,  and  en- 
vied the  ease  of  their  manner 
of  life,  and  the  simplicity  that 
could  be  content  with  such 
work  at  such  a  wage.  Yes,  I 
have  envied  Kafirs,  Katje : 
there  are  times  for  all  women 
when  we  envy  the  dead. 

"But  it  was  the  day  after 
that  that  the  trouble  came 
upon  us,  great  and  violent  and 
unawaited.  Kernel  had  been 
up  at  daybreak  again,  working 
as  strongly  as  ever,  though  his 
mouth  was  loose  with  the 
strain  and  his  face  very  yellow 
and  white.  The  drying  and 
the  dry  bricks  were  lying  on 
the  ground  in  long  rows,  and 
some  which  were  hard  were 
already  stacked  to  make  room 
for  others.  It  was  a  tremend- 
ous output  for  one  man  in  the 
time  it  had  taken;  and  when 
the  Kafirs  turned  out,  gabbling 
and  laughing  as  usual,  they 
stopped  to  look  in  surprise 
at  our  plot  and  the  great 
quantity  of  bricks.  They 
3  A 
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gathered  in  a  group,  and  talked 
among  themselves  and  pointed, 
and  presently  I  was  aware 
there  was  something  toward. 
One  of  them  in  particular — a 
great  brown  brute,  with  bulky 
shoulders  and  huge  arms — 
seemed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
affair :  he  stared  continually 
towards  Kornel,  and  talked 
loudly,  his  voice  running  up 
into  the  squeak  of  a  Kafir 
when  he  is  excited,  or  angry, 
or  afraid ;  and  presently  he 
stepped  over  our  border  line 
and  walked  down  to  the  bricks. 
He  was  jabbering  to  himself 
all  the  time  as  he  stooped  and 
picked  up  bricks  and  examined 
them  closely,  and  glanced  down 
to  the  spruit  where  Kornel  was 
still  working. 

"  I  watched  him,  but  I  said 
nothing,  hoping  he  would  go 
away  before  Kornel  saw  him ; 
but  he  kept  on,  and  presently 
my  man  looked  up. 

"  He  saw  the  Kafir  at  once, 
and  climbed  up  the  bank  pretty 
quickly.  There  was  something 
like  a  smile  on  his  face,  a  look 
as  though  he  had  found  the 
relief  he  needed.  He  walked 
swiftly  over  to  the  Kafir. 

"  '  What  are  you  doing  here  ? ' 
he  demanded,  keeping  his  eyes 
unwinkingly  on  the  staring 
eyes  of  the  Kafir. 

"The  latter  held  a  dried 
brick  in  his  great  paw,  and 
now  he  thrust  it  forward  and 
broke  into  a  torrent  of  speech. 
He  accused  Kornel  of  having 
trespassed  in  the  night  and 
stolen  the  bricks  of  the  Kafirs. 
No  man,  he  said,  could  have 
made  so  many  by  himself ;  and 
then  he  began  to  call  names. 
I  shuddered  and  put  my  hands 


before  my  face,  and  took  them 
down  again  in  time  to  see 
Kernel's  fist  fly  up  and  out, 
and  the  great  Kafir  reel  back 
from  a  vicious  blow  in  the  face. 
"  But  he  gave  way  for  a 
moment  only.  Next  instant 
he  recovered  and  his  huge  arm 
rose,  and  I  screamed  and  ran 
forward  as  the  brick,  dry  and 
hard  as  a  stone,  struck  Kornel 
on  the  head  and  tumbled  him, 
leosely  like  a  dead  man,  among 
the  rows  of  bricks  about  him. 
I  did  not  see  the  Kafir  run 
away,  —  I  saw  only  the  thin 
white  face  of  my  man  turned 
up  to  the  sun,  and  the  blood 
that  ran  from  his  brown  hair. 
I  lifted  his  head  and  called  to 
him ;  but  his  head  lolled  on  his 
shoulders,  and  I  let  him  lie 
while  I  ran  out  crying  to  find 
help. 

"  It  was  some  of  the  yellow 
folk  who  carried  him  in  for 
me,  and  brought  the  German 
doctor.  Kornel  was  on  the  bed 
when  he  came,  and  he  caused 
the  cut  to  be  bandaged,  and 
then  spoke  abstrusely  of  the 
effect  of  the  blow,  so  that  I 
understood  nothing  at  all.  I 
learned,  however,  how  I  was  to 
tend  him,  how  feed  him,  and 
how  he  would  lie  unconscious 
for  long  intervals  when  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  to  do 
for  him.  But  he  told  me  I  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  end. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  kind  of  cheeri- 
ness  which  seems  to  belong  to 
doctors,  which  did  much  to 
eomfort  me  and  steady  me  for 
what  was  to  come.  Kornel 
would  not  die,  he  said ;  and  it 
was  that  assurance  I  chiefly 
needed. 

"  The   day   went   slowly  for 
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me,  I  can  tell  you.  There  was 
yet  food  enough  in  the  house 
to  last  us  a  little  while,  and  I 
made  a  mess  for  Kornel,  and 
ate  what  I  wanted  myself.  He 
recovered  his  sense  of  things 
once  or  twice,  but  when  night 
came  he  dropped  off  again  into 
a  stupor  from  which  he  was  not 
to  be  roused,  and  it  was  then  I 
left  him.  I  felt  as  though  I 
were  a  traitor  to  him  in  his 
weakness ;  but  my  mind  had 
buzzed  hopelessly  all  day  about 
the  problem  of  our  mere  living, 
and  I  saw  nothing  else  for  it, 
so  down  I  went  to  the  spruit 
to  earn  what  I  might  for  my 
sick  husband. 

"The  moon  gave  me  light, 
and  I  had  watched  Kornel 
often  enough  to  know  how  to 
go  about  the  work.  But  the 
water,  as  it  flowed  about  my 
legs,  bit  me  with  a  chill  that 
made  me  gasp,  and  the  effort 
of  the  work,  the  constant  bend- 
ing and  lifting,  tried  every 
muscle  in  my  body.  I  had 
seen  the  cruelty  of  the  work 
in  its  traces  on  Kornel,  and 
knew  how  little  it  gave  and 
how  much  it  took ;  but  with 
this  first  trial  of  it  came  the 
realisation,  never  lost  since,  of 
how  gallant  a  man  I  had 
chosen  to  stand  between  me 
and  the  world,  and  how  much 
I  owed  him.  I  had  not  time 
to  think  a  great  deal,  for 
the  torture  of  brickmaking  is 
partly  in  the  fact  that  while 
it  wrenches  the  body,  it  joinn 
the  mind  to  its  infinite  trivial- 
ity. If  you  think,  you  do  not 
pack  the  mud  as  it  must  be 
packed,  and  the  sun  crumbles 
your  bricks  to  dust.  It  is  no 
task  for  a  real  man  at  all ;  even 


for  a  woman,  it  debases,  it  un- 
makes, it  breaks. 

"I  worked  hard  at  it,  hus- 
banding my  strength,  and 
within  an  hour  I  was  weak 
and  foolish  with  the  effort. 
Twice  I  had  left  it  to  go  in 
and  see  if  all  was  well  with 
Kornel,  and  this  rested  me; 
but  I  was  now  resolved  that 
I  must  rest  no  more,  if  ever 
our  debt  was  to  be  paid  and 
bread  earned  for  the  grim  days 
to  come.  So  I  stayed  in  the 
bitter  water  and  worked  on, 
till  even  the  sense  of  pain  was 
dulled  and  it  seemed  that  I  was 
past  the  capacity  of  feeling. 

"  I  was  toiling  thus  (never 
mind  my  old  troubles,  Katje 
dear;  this  is  years  ago)  when 
a  sound  came  to  my  ears  that 
caused  me  to  look  up.  It  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time, 
persisting  till  it  gained  my 
notice,  and  suddenly  I  became 
aware  that  there  were  men  on 
our  ground  among  the  bricks. 
I  climbed  half-way  up  the  bank 
to  look  at  them,  where  they 
could  not  see  me ;  and  I  saw 
several  dark  figures  bent  to 
some  business  or  moving  here 
and  there.  I  caught  the  sound 
of  hushed  voices,  too,  though 
no  words ;  and  then  the  hot 
wrath  set  my  blood  racing  as 
I  realised  what  was  going  on. 
The  Kafirs,  who  knew  my  man 
was  wounded  and  helpless, — 
the  very  beast  who  had  felled 
him, — were  stealing  the  bricks 
he  had  laboured  so  stoutly  to 
make.  My  head  swam  with  a 
delirium  of  vivid  anger  at  the 
meanness  of  the  crime,  and 
without  calculation,  with  no 
thought  of  fear,  I  scrambled 
up  and  ran  at  them,  shouting. 
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"I  suppose  they  were  sur- 
prised at  my  coining  out  of 
the  spruit,  and  some  of  them 
ran  as  soon  as  they  heard  me. 
Others  stood  and  waited  omin- 
ously— you  know  what  a  Kafir 
is  with  a  woman, — and  doubt- 
less I  should  have  met  my  last 
earthly  troubles  then  and  there, 
but  that  from  the  road  beyond 
us  there  were  other  shouts,  and 
men  came  running. 

"I  saw  the  forms  of  the 
rescuers  as  they  raced  up,  and 
marked  one  tall  young  man 
who  ran  past  me  with  his  arm 
lifted  before  him.  There  was 
a  flash  and  a  bang,  and  I  sat 
down  heavily  as  the  white  men 
shot  at  the  Kafirs,  who  were 
now  all  running  to  cover.  It 
took  but  an  instant,  and  I 
remember  it  as  one  remem- 
bers a  thing  seen  at  night  by 
a  lightning  flash,  sharp  and 
feverish. 

"  '  Ye've  no  need  to  be  feared,' 
some  one  said  to  me.  '  They're 
only  my  clerks,  but  they're  a 
handy  lot.' 

"A  short,  stout  man  was 
standing  over  me,  and  as  I 
looked  up  I  saw  it  was  old 
Pagan.  Away  in  the  darkness 
there  were  yet  cries  and  the 
sound  of  blows,  where  the  white 
men  pursued  the  Kafirs. 

" '  Ye  see,'  continued  the  old 
man,  '  I  heard  o'  what  had 
happened,  an'  I  counted  on  this. 
I'm  a  man  o'  experience,  Mrs 
du  Plessis,  an'  the  very  same 
thing  happened  to  me  once. 
So  I  got  a  few  o'  my  lads 
along,  and  we've  been  waitin' 
for  what  ye  might  call  the 
eventuality.  I'm  no'  exactly  a 
negrophilist,  ye  ken.  An'  after 


seein'  you  squatterin'  about  in 
the  mud  yonder,  while  yer  hus- 
band was  sick  a-bed,  there  was 
no  holdin'  the  lads.  No'  that 
I  endeavoured  to  restrain  them, 
in  any  precise  sense.' 

"Away  in  the  darkness  a 
Kafir  shrieked  agonisedly. 

"'There  ye  are,'  said  the  old 
man.  'Yon's  chivalry.  If  ye 
had  been  a  man,  they'd  never 
ha'  put  their  hearts  into  it  like 
that.' 

"He  helped  me  to  my  feet 
and  gave  me  an  arm  towards 
the  house. 

"'There's  just  one  thing,'  he 
said,  'and  it's  this.  I'm  no' 
quite  the  slave-driver  ye  might 
take  me  for  —  workin'  in  the 
night  to  drag  a  pittance  out 
o'  me !  For  instance,  I've  a 
job  in  the  store  that  yer  man 
can  have,  if  it'll  suit  him,  and 
if  you're  willing  yerself.  It's 
no'  a  big  thing,  but  it's  white. 
And  for  the  present  while,  I 
daresay  I  can  advance  ye 
enough  to  be  going  on  with. 
And  me  and  the  lads  '11  say 
no  word  about  seein'  you  at 
yer  work.' 

"What  is  the  use  of  carry- 
ing this  tale  on  ?  It  was  there 
we  ceased  to  have  the  troubles 
that  go  to  making  tales,  and 
entered  upon  the  ordered  life 
of  good  industry  and  clean 
living.  But,  Katje,  of  all  that 
came  afterwards,  money  and 
success,  and  even  children, 
there  was  nothing  to  knit  us 
as  did  the  sorry  months  by  the 
spruit,  when  my  Kornel  proved 
himself  the  man  I  knew  him  to 
be.  Be  happy,  Katje ;  be  happy 
at  any  rate." 

I  think  she  has  been  happy. 
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AN  American  correspondent, 
writing  to  'The  Daily  Tele- 
graph '  not  very  long  ago, 
described  the  English  nation  as 
being  "  ice-bound  in  their  enter- 
prise," and  something  appar- 
ently more  than  ice-bound  in 
their  ideas  of  sociability.  If 
for  "ice-bound"  we  substitute 
the  word  "sea-bound,"  I  am 
inclined  to  endorse  his  opinion. 
Within  the  narrow  space  of 
our  own  little  sea-girt  islands 
we  are  busy  enough,  and  in 
our  own  little  circle  of  ac- 
quaintanceship moderately  soci- 
able. But  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  the  English  people 
seem  to  be  by  nature  shy  and 
suspicious  as  well  of  "the 
stranger  that  is  within  their 
gates "  as  of  the  land  where 
the  stranger  hails  from. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  make  the  confession 
that  for  the  greater  portion  of 
a  busy  life  I  have  been  insular 
to  the  backbone.  All  of  us 
must  be  content  to  be  more 
or  less  guided  and  governed 
by  circumstances.  Let  me 
cheerfully  acknowledge,  then, 
that  if  circumstances  be  pro- 
pitious, I  shall  make  it  my 
study  to  be  less  insular  in  the 
future.  For  I  seem  late  in  life 
to  be  on  the  threshold  of  under- 
standing how  it  came  about 
that  Ulysses,  the  much-travelled 
and  much-enduring  man,  was 
so  evidently  a  very  favourite 
character  with  the  poet  who 
created  him.  To  an  English 
mind,  more  especially  to  an 
English  boy's  mind,  Achilles, 


or  if  not  Achilles,  Hector,  or 
if  not  again  Hector,  then 
Patrocles,  or  Ajax,  or  Diomed, 
or  any  other  great  fighter  you 
may  fancy,  will  probably  be 
always  the  favourite  hero,  while 
Ulysses  will  be  remembered  as 
a  successful  charlatan  or  trick- 
ster who,  the  gods  so  willing, 
came  better  off  in  the  long- 
run  than  he  had  entirely  de- 
served. Such,  at  any  rate, 
was  my  feeling  from  boyhood 
onwards,  not  only  in  those  far- 
off  days  when  my  knowledge 
of  Homer  was  literally  thrashed 
into  me,  but  later  on  in  life, 
when  I  had  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate the  stately  grandeur  of 
the  rhythm  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Homeric  conception.  Let 
me  now  late  in  the  day  make 
all  due  apology  to  Ulysses  and 
confess  that  he  was  the  best 
man  of  them  all,  well  worthy 
to  receive  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
if  only  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  the  greatest  traveller  of 
his  generation,  and  made  good 
use  of  the  superior  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  general  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  in  this 
way  acquired. 

Let  me,  however,  plead  in 
mitigation  of  my  self-confessed 
fault  of  insularity,  that  I  have 
not,  like  the  old  drake  in  the 
tale  of  "The  Ugly  Duckling," 
confined  my  wanderings  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  my  own  little 
farmyard.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune, 
whether  on  one  quest  or  an- 
other, not  merely  to  visit  every 
single  county  in  England  and 
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Wales,  but  even  to  pass  at  least 
one  night  in  each  one  of  the 
whole  coterie  except  Cardigan- 
shire. If  I  have  not  penetrated 
to  the  extreme  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  I  have  been  so  far 
north  as  Oban  and  lona  in  the 
west,  Braemar  in  the  centre, 
and  Montrose  in  the  east.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  shake 
hands  in  his  native  city  with 
one  who  is,  or  was — I  had  it 
on  the  best  authority,  his  own 
— the  "verra  greatest  airchi- 
tect  in  Edinbro'." 

"In  vino  veritas,"  said  I 
to  myself,  and  felt  that  if 
"vinum"  may  be  translated 
"  whuskey,"  both  the  gentleman 
himself  and  his  henchman  who 
backed  the  bold  assertion  were 
men  to  be  thoroughly  believed. 

Again,  in  the  great  city  of 
Glasgow,  I  received  from  a 
friendly  and  wholly  patriotic 
resident  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Clyde  is  far  and  away 
the  most  wonderful  river  in  the 
world.  Our  conversation  was 
short,  not  altogether  sweet,  but 
wholly  to  the  point.  It  had 
happened — indeed  it  happened 
rather  often  in  those  days  — 
that  I  was  on  a  cricket-tour, 
and  a  certain  match,  intended 
to  occupy  two  days,  was  fin- 
ished off  just  before  lunch  on 
the  second  day.  Finding  my- 
self short  of  occupation,  I  in- 
quired of  a  friendly  antagonist 
what  sights  were  best  worth 
seeing  in  Glasgow. 

"  Hae  ye  ever  seen  the  Clyde, 
mon  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Well,  no — not  much  of  it, 
that  is,"  I  replied.  "Is  it  a 
very  wonderful  river?" 

"And    there's   just   not    an- 


other reever  like  it  in  a'  the 
world,"  was  the  answer  given 
with  conviction.  And  then  my 
friend  continued :  "  It's  nae- 
thing  short  of  marvellous,  and 
it's  I  that  am  telling  you.  It's 
far  and  awa'  the  most  wonner- 
foo  reever  in  the  world.  You 
may  talk  of  your  Aumazon,  or 
your  Meesseesippi,  or  your  Ohio, 
but  after  all  they  were  only 

just  created.  But,  d n  it 

all,  mon,"  and  here  he  smote 
the  table  with  his  fist  to  the 
extreme  detriment  of  my  glass 
of  shandygaff  and  clean  pair  of 
flannel  trousers,  "it  was  the 
town  sewers  of  Glasgie  that 
made  the  Clyde!" 

Having  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  I  gave  the  Clyde  a 
tolerably  wide  berth. 

Furthermore,  I  have  eaten 
many  a  good  mutton-chop  in 
my  passages  to  and  fro  across 
St  George's  Channel,  —  eaten 
them,  I  may  say,  with  much 
relish  to  myself  and  to  the 
envious  disgust  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  ;  have  lived  through 
some  solid  days  and  nights  at 
Cork,  where,  by  reason  of  the 
continuous  downpour,  we 
seemed  to  be  feasting  all  the 
time  wherein  we  had  hoped 
to  play  cricket ;  have  bought 
lace  at  Limerick  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  at  Belfast,  and 
have  shot  snipe  and  woodcock 
in  Sligo  and  Kerry. 

I  have  thought  well  to 
chronicle  these  performances 
lest  I  should  seem  to  have 
added  to  my  insularity  the 
narrow-minded  exclusiveness  of 
a  consistent  stay-at-home.  So 
far  from  this,  I  might  add 
that  I  have  even  crossed  the 
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Straits  of  Dover  on  some  half- 
dozen  occasions,  and  have  paid 
passing  visits  to  sundry  parts 
of  France.  But  on  these  oc- 
casions I  have  so  far  carried 
my  insularity  with  me  as  to 
feel  rather  bored  than  inter- 
ested by  the  things  I  was 
taken  to  see.  While  I  may 
call  myself  equally  at  home 
in  Yorkshire  dale,  Devonshire 
combe,  Irish  bog,  Scottish  loch, 
or  Welsh  coal  -  field,  those 
"furrin'  parts,"  which,  lying 
beyond  the  narrow  sea,  seem 
to  my  simple  village  friends 
at  least  as  far  remote  as 
heaven,  have  never  in  any 
degree  appealed  to  me.  While 
an  Icelandic  river,  an  Indian 
jungle,  or  an  American  swamp, 
and  other  places  equally  be- 
yond the  reach  of  my  time 
and  purse,  suggest  visions  of 
entrancing  impossibilities,  trav- 
elling abroad  for  travelling's 
sake  has  only  seemed  to  offer 
promise  of  material  discomfort 
unaccompanied  by  material  en- 
joyment. 

Necessity,  however,  is  a  stern 
schoolmaster ;  and  when  neces- 
sity in  the  guise  of  illness  elected 
to  plant  me,  contrary  to  either 
desire  or  expectation,  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  submit  to  the  rod  and 
to  wile  away  the  weary  hours — 
which  I  would  fain  have  been 
spending  elsewhere — in  making 
acquaintance  with  a  people  so 
little  known  to  most  of  us,  and 
all  too  commonly  so  much  mis- 
represented. 

First,  then,  of  my  dwelling- 
place — a  well-appointed  German 
Pension,  to  which,  by  the  grace 
of  a  kind  doctor,  I  have  been 
admitted  as  a  lodger,  although 


at  this  moment  every  other 
room  in  the  house  is  occupied 
by  patients  in  search  of  a 
rest-cure.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  spot  better  designed 
for  the  purpose — impossible  al- 
most for  any  resident,  whether 
he  or  she  is  or  is  not  in  search 
of  rest-cure,  to  fail  in  partially 
conforming  to  the  restfulness 
that  surrounds  it.  Situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  our 
Pension  stands  high  enough 
to  overlook  the  rich  valley 
which  divides  our  sort  of  hog- 
backed  range  from  other  ranges 
which  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  Stand  on  our  gar- 
den terrace  and  look  which 
way  you  will,  and  you  will 
see  green  fields  and  golden 
corn  crops  intersecting  each 
other  at  every  turn  on  the 
slopes  of  tree  -  crowned  hills, 
with  little  homesteads  dotted 
here  and  there  on  the  land- 
scape, and  the  towers  of  three 
or  four  castles  or  large  man- 
sions standing  out  like  so  many 
landmarks  on  the  horizon.  The 
little  town  itself  that  nestles  in 
the  valley  a  thick  screen  of 
foliage  obscures  from  the  view 
of  any  one  standing  in  our 
garden.  But  from  the  balcony 
which  adjoins  my  room  I  ob- 
tain an  excellent  view  of  the 
main  part  of  it ;  and  I  seldom 
omit  to  spend  half  an  hour 
there  between  nine  and  eleven 
at  night  and  watch  the  distant 
lights,  that  look  like  so  many 
glow-worms,  one  by  one  expire 
as  the  owners  of  the  little 
homesteads  retire  to  rest  after 
the  long  day's  work. 

Except  on  one  occasion,  when 
I  found  myself  quartered  for 
shooting  purposes  in  a  secluded 
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moorland  lodge  not  far  from 
Salisbury,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  ever  lived  in  such  an  abso- 
lutely silent  place.  We  are 
perhaps  not  half  a  mile  from 
the  main  street  of  the  town 
beneath  us,  and  there  is  a 
flourishing  restaurant  perched 
on  the  hill  -  top,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  as  the  crow 
flies,  above  our  heads.  But, 
except  for  the  chiming  of  the 
various  church  clocks,  the  oc- 
casional barking  of  a  neigh- 
bour's dog,  and  once  in  a  way 
the  rumbling  of  a  carriage  up 
our  hill,  I  could  fancy  that  I 
was  living  in  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Truly  sorry  am  I  for 
the  horses  when  I  hear  the 
sound  of  those  carriage- wheels. 
Stiffer  hills  I  have  seen  by  the 
score,  but  a  more  atrocious 
road  up  a  stiff  hill  never.  Ex- 
cept for  visitors  coming  or 
going,  the  good  folk  who  live 
in  our  street — for  by  custom 
or  courtesy  it  is  called  a  street 
— have  evidently  no  desire  to 
encourage  wheel  traffic.  Ac- 
cess to  the  town  and  station, 
the  latter  a  good  mile  off,  is 
easy  enough.  For  I  have  only 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  our 
hill  to  find  a  halting-place  for 
the  tram-cars,  which  stop  there 
at  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  will  take  me  pretty  well 
anywhere  I  wish  to  go  for  the 
modest  sum  of  one  penny. 
Occasionally  I  have  to  change 
from  one  car  to  another  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  to 
some  remote  corner  of  the 
town ;  but  so  long  as  my  face 
is  turned  away  from  home,  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  pay  a 
second  time.  Indeed,  I  am 
even  privileged  to  take  all  my 


baggage  with  me,  provided  I 
can  get  it  transported  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  and  not  my 
impedimenta  only,  but  my  dog 
— or  apparently  a  dozen  dogs, 
if  I  happen  to  own  them.  Not 
being  myself  a  local  dog-owner, 
I  have  more  than  once  felt  in- 
clined to  resent  the  presence  of 
these  free  passengers  in  a  tram- 
car.  Two  big  dogs,  alternately 
panting  and  growling  defiance 
at  each  other  from  the  far 
ends  of  a  crowded  car  on  a 
hot  and  stuffy  day,  may  on 
the  score  of  companionship  be 
classified  among  things  neither 
to  be  desired  nor  deserved. 
After  a  rather  long  and  highly 
scented  journey,  I  inquired  of 
the  conductor,  through  the 
medium  of  my  lady  -  inter- 
preter, whether  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  my 
"  pet  goat "  if  I  was  minded 
to  take  it  for  a  ride.  The 
conductor  took  the  question 
quite  seriously,  and  kept  the 
car  standing  still  for  some 
time  while  he  considered  his 
answer.  "The  goat,"  he  said 
at  last,  "is  neither  a  dog  nor 
a  cat,  nor  yet  a  child  in 
arms.  Therefore,  you  must 
pay  for  it." 

The  one  other  sound  that 
occasionally  penetrates  to  our 
silent  dwelling-place  is  that  of 
the  German  students'  voices  as 
they  sing  over  their  cups  in  the 
evening.  I  could  sometimes 
wish  that  I  heard  it  more 
frequently.  For  your  true 
German  is  nothing  if  not  mus- 
ical, and,  save  only  in  my  own 
native  Wales,  I  have  never 
heard  better  male  voices.  But 
the  German  student,  to  an 
Oxonian's  mind  a  very  re- 
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markable  character,  must  have 
a  paragraph  to  himself  at  a 
more  convenient  season. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  our  house  and 
garden,  both  of  them  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  orig- 
inally designed. 

"Hardly  any  sitting-room 
accommodation."  That  was 
my  early  verdict  about  the 
house.  A  week  later  I  began 
to  change  my  mind,  and  now 
I  am  inclined  to  fancy  that 
in  no  house  of  the  same 
size  have  I  ever  seen  quite  so 
much  sitting-room  accommoda- 
tion. True,  of  sitting-rooms 
proper  there  are  only  three, 
which  I  may  call  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  ante -room, 
opening  the  one  into  the  other 
in  the  order  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  is  every 
single  bedroom  —  these  apart 
from  the  servants'  quarters 
number  about  fifteen — admir- 
ably fitted  up  as  a  sitting- 
room,  but  every  other  one 
opens  out  on  to  its  own  par- 
ticular balcony  or  verandah, 
which,  for  some  time  at  all 
events  on  most  days  of  the 
week,  is  available  for  reading, 
writing — and  in  my  own  case, 
smoking.  What  I  shall  do 
without  my  beloved  balcony 
when  I  get  back  to  England 
I  have  no  conception.  Mine 
is,  I  believe,  accounted  the 
worst  bedroom  in  the  house. 
Let  me  say  at  once  that,  given 
in  my  dear  balcony,  I  would 
not  exchange  it  for  any  bed- 
room in  any  house  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  only  to  drag 
out  a  lounge-chair,  a  working- 
chair,  and  my  writing-table, 


and  to  close  my  bedroom  door 
behind  me,  and  I  have  practi- 
cally shut  off  oral  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world, 
and  can  sit  down  to  work  or 
read  at  my  leisure,  with  the 
certainty  that  when  I  raise 
m7  eyes  from  my  book  or 
paper,  look  which  way  I  will, 
I  shall  see  a  most  delightful 
bit  of  scenery.  To  -  day  it 
happens  to  be  raining.  That 
means  that  at  present  my  bal- 
cony here  is  unavailable,  and 
that  at  home  I  should  be  shut 
up  in  my  smoking-room.  But 
here  I  am,  sitting  in  a  verandah 
downstairs,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  the  open  air,  but 
completely  sheltered  from  the 
rain  which  is  plashing  down 
in  front  of  me,  and  only  so  far 
troubled  by  the  wind  that  I 
have  to  put  my  hat  on  my 
loose  sheets  of  paper.  It  is 
not  quite  so  large  as  my  bal- 
cony, which  measures  18  x  14 
feet,  but  as  to-day  I  seem  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  it,  it  is 
large  enough  for  my  purpose 
of  doing  some  quiet  work  in 
the  cool  fresh  air.  Now  in 
the  matter  of  this  cool  fresh 
air  in  tropical  weather,  I  can- 
not help  noticing  that  the 
ordinary  English  housewife  is 
not  so  wise  in  her  generation 
as  her  German  contemporary. 
Or  is  it  that  her  appliances  are 
not  so  good  ?  It  is  our  English 
practice,  is  it  not,  upon  a  hot 
day  to  draw  down  the  blinds, 
open  doors  and  windows,  and 
invite  what  we  fondly  imagine 
to  be  a  cool  draught  to  per- 
meate the  room?  Our  cool 
draught  is  in  reality  so  much 
tepid  air  which  we  in  vain 
attempt  to  expel  from  the 
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house  later  in  the  day.  The 
German  housekeeper,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  draws 
down  the  thick  sun-blinds  and 
closes  the  curtains,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  on  a  given  side 
of  the  house,  but  carefully 
closes  every  door  and  window 
by  way  of  entirely  excluding 
the  entrance  of  the  outside  air. 
Within  half  an  hour  of  the  sun 
going  off,  blinds  are  drawn  up, 
curtains  thrown  back,  windows 
and  doors  propped  wide  open, 
and  the  evening  breeze  is  freely 
admitted.  Open  air  and  plenty 
of  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
rest-cure,  hence  the  numerous 
verandahs  and  balconies,  some 
or  other  of  which  are  compara- 
tively cool  at  any  hour  of  the 
hottest  day.  Hence,  too,  the 
shady  retreats  and  little  air- 
traps  in  a  garden  which  always 
reminds  me  of  a  celebrated 
hunter  belonging,  I  fancy,  to 
Mr  Soapey  Sponge.  "  Multum 
in  Parvo  "  was  the  quadruped's 
name,  and  "  multum  in  parvo  " 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  our 
garden.  Did  Elizabeth's  German 
garden,  I  wonder,  contain  quite 
so  much  variety  of  shade  and 
colouring  in  so  limited  a  space  ? 
"It  must  be  a  good  deal 
larger  than  it  looks,"  I  said  to 
myself  the  other  day,  and 
thereupon  I  set  to  work  and 
stepped  it.  Walking  on  the 
gravel  paths  round  the  whole 
rectangle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  house  —  no  small 
house — stands,  I  calculated  the 
outside  measurement  to  be  two 
hundred  yards,  and  I  verified 
this  measurement  later  on. 
In  other  words,  on  either  side 
of  the  house,  east  and  west, 
there  is  rather  more  than 
comfortable  room  for  a  full- 


sized  tennis  -  court.  On  the 
west  side  we  have  the  useful, 
on  the  east  the  ornamental, 
divisions,  but  neither  the  latter 
nor  the  former  is  so  strictly  con- 
fined to  its  proper  character 
as  not  to  admit  a  sensible  pro- 
portion of  the  opposite  element. 
For  instance,  on  the  useful  side, 
where  there  is  a  swing,  climb- 
ing poles,  and  other  gymnastic 
appliances,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  friend  Herr  Kind's  great 
rabbit-cage;  where  the  house 
linen  is  day  after  day  hung 
out  to  dry,  and  where  currant- 
bushes,  raspberry  canes,  &c., 
bear  crops  that  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  elsewhere,  there 
are  in  addition  two  or  three 
shady  retreats,  a  sheltered 
walk,  and  a  delightfully  gay 
herbaceous  border. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
house  the  amount  of  bright 
flowers  and  variegated  shrubs 
crowded  into  a  small  space — 
crowded  without  the  appear- 
ance of  being  either  jumbled  or 
overcrowded — is  nothing  short 
of  marvellous.  We  even  run 
to  a  pond  and  tiny  waterfall, 
fed  by  a  fountain, — not  a  large 
pond  certainly,  but  large 
enough  to  hold  three  distinct 
varieties  of  water-lily,  one  or 
another  of  which  is  always  in 
flower.  And,  lest  there  should 
be  a  lack  of  vitality,  there  is 
a  flourishing  colony  of  gold- 
fish, and  a  hive  of  bees  from 
a  neighbour's  garden  find  in 
our  pond  their  favourite  drink- 
ing-place.  Is  it  my  fancy,  or 
are  the  colours  of  the  geraniums 
and  begonias  more  vivid  than 
with  us  in  England?  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
we  are  limited  here  to  geran- 
iums and  begonias.  All  the 
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ordinary  flowers  that  bloom  in 
my  border  at  home  seem  to 
greet  my  view  in  this  minia- 
ture garden,  and  there  are 
several  colours  of  phlox,  snap- 
dragon, and  verbena,  which  are 
entirely  new  to  me.  Roses, 
both  dwarf  and  standard,  evi- 
dently grow  apace,  and  I  can 
count  quite  a  formidable  num- 
ber of  varieties.  The  fuchsias, 
— they  have  in  Germany  more 
than  fifty  varieties  of  fuchsia, 
—planted  for  the  most  part 
in  artificial  rockwork,  are  a 
feature  of  the  place,  and  our 
terrace  is  brightened  up  by  two 
fine  specimens  of  oleander 
standing  in  mammoth  pots  and 
still  blooming  as  gaily  as  they 
were  blooming  ten  weeks  ago. 
Unstinted  watering  seems  to 
be  the  main  secret  of  our 
gardener's  success.  The  sharp 
and  sudden  thunder  -  showers, 
which  occur  on  an  average  two 
or  three  days  in  every  week, 
supply  a  good  deal  of  the 
water,  but  on  the  off-days,  so 
soon  as  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
out  comes  the  hose,  and  in  an 
hour  and  a  half's  solid  work 
the  whole  garden,  shrubs  and 
all,  receives  a  downright  good 
drenching.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  note  that  our  gar- 
dener is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  evidently  holds  the  theory 
that  it  is  his  business  to  water 
thoroughly,  and  that  an  un- 
expected shower-bath  in  sum- 
mer weather  never  yet  damaged 
man  or  beast.  The  useful  side 
of  our  ornamental  garden  is 
represented  by  cunningly  de- 
vised shady  corners  and  air- 
traps,  in  some  one  of  which  I 
can  always  find  a  chair  and  a 
table,  to  say  nothing  of  cool- 
ness and  solitude,  when  the 


sun  is  shining  too  brightly  on 
my  own  balcony,  and  my  kind 
German  instructress  is  slicing 
beans  or  stoning  cherries  in 
my  favourite  verandah.  Now 
and  again  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  my  Ger- 
man vocabulary,  but  we  both 
feel  so  woefully  guilty  when 
later  on  a  cherry-stone  is  found 
in  the  fruit  compdte  that  I 
generally  postpone  my  lesson 
till  later  in  the  day. 

For  be  it  said  at  once  that 
idleness  of  hands  and  feet  forms 
no  part  of  the  rest-cure  for 
either  man  or  woman  who  is 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from 
exhausted  brain  or  shattered 
nerves.  To  sit  down  with 
folded  hands  and  brood  over 
his  or  her  misfortunes  and 
maladies  is  a  proceeding  on  a 
patient's  part  which  our  kindly 
Frau  Doctor  would  never  tol- 
erate, far  less  recommend.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  impertinence 
to  write  all  that  I  know  about 
this  lady's  life.  That  she  will 
never  read  an  English  magazine 
is  a  mere  accident :  she  has 
found  better  things  to  occupy 
her  time  than  the  study  of  our 
English  language.  But  in  a 
spirit  of  respectful,  nay,  even 
reverential  admiration,  I  may 
be  so  far  permitted  to  lift  the 
veil  as  to  mention  a  few  cir- 
cumstances common,  as  I  know, 
to  the  lives  of  other  good 
women  besides  herself.  Left, 
then,  a  widow  when  little  more 
than  a  girl,  after  a  cruelly  short 
spell  of  happy  married  life, 
instead  of  succumbing  to  a  life- 
long sorrow  she  set  herself 
resolutely  to  grapple  with  it, 
and  to  devote  her  widowhood 
to  the  unselfish  task  of  mitigat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  others. 
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Having  studied  medicine  suffici- 
ently to  qualify  for  an  M.D. 
degree,  she  founded  this  es- 
tablishment, over  which  may 
she  long  be  spared  to  preside. 
For  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  impossibility 
that  any  one  else,  man  or 
woman,  could  quite  adequately 
fill  her  place. 

She  requires,  I  can  see,  in 
the  first  place,  that  implicit 
confidence  from  her  patients  or 
pensioners  which  she  is  not 
only  eminently  qualified  to 
command,  but  most  evidently 
does  command.  The  onlooker, 
is  it  not  a  common  saying,  sees 
more  of  the  game  than  the 
player  does.  As  I  myself  am 
only  here  by  what  I  may  call 
a  special  act  of  grace  granted 
in  my  favour  by  the  Frau 
Doctor,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  still  greater  authority 
to  whose  skilful  treatment  of 
a  dearly  loved  patient  I  owe 
unbounded  gratitude,  I  am 
privileged  to  speak  of  what  I 
see  in  others  rather  than  ex- 
perience in  my  own  case.  Yet 
should  I  be  worse  than  grace- 
less if  I  failed  to  acknowledge 
how  much  this  particular  pen- 
sioner owes  to  the  ever- ready 
and  confidence-inspiring  sym- 
pathy of  his  kind  friend  and 
hostess,  how  often  when  the 
clouds  were  darkest  she  has 
encouraged  him  to  look  at  the 
silver  lining,  how  once  and 
again,  without  giving  a  hint 
of  her  kind  intention,  when  she 
has  fancied  that  his  patience 
was  waning  and  his  hopes 
waxing  faint,  she  herself  has 
gone  straight  to  headquarters 
and  brought  to  him  fresh 
grounds  for  encouragement. 

Cheery  optimism  is  the  order 


of  the  day.  Against  this  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
cheerful  optimist  is  in  no  need 
of  a  rest-cure,  and  that  cheery 
optimism  is  the  end  -  in  -  itself 
rather  than  a  means  to  the 
end.  True,  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spirit  of  cheery  optimism 
is  at  least  as  infectious  as  its 
contradictory,  which  I  take  to 
be  gloomy  depression.  Two 
common  sayings  are  familiar 
to  us  all,  the  first  that  "One 
might  as  well  try  to  be  merry 
at  a  Quaker's  meeting,"  the 
second  that  "  An  hour  spent  in 
So-and-so's  company  is  enough 
to  give  a  fellow  a  fit  of  the 
blues."  The  plain  English  of 
this  is  that  every  man's  mood 
will  be  partially  regulated  by 
the  company  in  which  he  finds 
himself  for  the  time  being. 
For  some  days  I  may,  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  egotistical, 
fairly  say  that  I  myself  was 
going  through  the  process  of 
being  "  tried  pretty  highly," 
but  even  though  the  actual 
eating  and  drinking  were  a 
burden  to  me,  I  never  felt  un- 
reasonably depressed  or  wholly 
miserable  at  the  dinner-table. 
In  other  words,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  sit  there  without  being 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in- 
fected by  the  atmosphere  of 
cheery  optimism. 

I  watch  our  dear  hostess  as 
she  sits  at  the  head  of  her 
table,  knowing  that  I  am 
watching  one  who  has  deeply 
suffered.  Without  an  apparent 
effort  she  at  once  engages  her 
immediate  surrounders  in  a 
bright  and  sparkling  conversa- 
tion, and  one  after  another  the 
rest  of  the  company  is  drawn 
into  it.  She  seems  never  to  be 
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at  a  loss  for  a  gay  remark, 
never  at  a  loss  most  certainly 
for  a  smart  repartee.  Nor  is 
it  without  due  forethought,  I 
am  sure,  that  she  has  planted  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  table  my 

genial  friend,  Herr  E, .    For 

the  Herr,  it  is  easy  to  see,  has 
many  quaint  conceptions  of  his 
own,  and  almost  as  happy  a 
knack  as  our  hostess  herself 
of  putting  his  companions  on 
good  terms  with  himself  and 
each  other.  Nor  does  he  lack 
that  courteous  consideration  for 
strangers  which  is  typical  of 
the  well-bred  German.  For  on 
days  when,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  another  English-speak- 
ing guest  who  can  interpret  for 
me  the  gist  of  the  gay  conver- 
sation, I  am  in  danger  of  being 
left  out  in  the  cold,  out  comes 
the  Herr's  pocket  -  book  and 
pencil,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity  he  writes  down  a  few 
Latin  words  which  tell  me  all 
I  want  to  know.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  his  Latin  is  quite 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  of 
Cicero,  but  it  is  always  to  the 
point,  always — when  written, 
not  when  spoken — intelligible, 
and  the  charity  of  the  intention 
is  obvious.  Now  and  again  I 
myself  may  be  found  to  be 
playing  the  part  of  an  object- 
lesson  to  some  member  of  the 
company.  My  left-hand  neigh- 
bour, for  instance,  may  be 
showing  symptoms  of  lapsing 
into  taciturnity.  In  an  in- 
stant our  hostess  pounces  upon 
him,  and  he  is  invited  to  pass 
on  some  remark  to  me.  As  he 
has  no  English  and  my  know- 
ledge of  German  is  very  limited, 
and  as  furthermore  I  am  some- 
what deaf  and  obtuse,  he  has 
all  his  work  cut  out. 


"  Speak  slowly,"  ejaculates 
my  instructress,  who  is  not  a 
little  jealous  of  her  pupil's  pro- 
gress, and  happens  to  be  sitting 
exactly  opposite  to  me.  Pres- 
ently, when  I  decline  to  under- 
stand, she  proffers  her  assist- 
ance. And,  finally,  my  hostess's 
small  son,  Herr  Kind,  as  I  call 
him,  adds  his  childish  pipe,  and 
between  the  trio  something  is 
at  last  knocked  into  my  stupid 
head.  At  any  rate,  a  silent 
tongue  has  been  set  wagging. 

But  even  in  the  heat  of  a 
lively  conversation  our  Frau 
Doctor  is  not  neglectful  of  an- 
other duty.  A  careful  regula- 
tion of  diet  forms  no  small  part 
of  the  system,  and  from  her 
seat  of  authority  she  keeps  a 
vigilant  eye  on  some  of  her 
guests.  One  day  an  emphatic 
nod  of  the  head  causes  my  little 
Bavarian  friend  to  reconsider 
her  decision  to  reject  some 
vegetable  concoction  that  is 
being  handed  to  her;  on  an- 
other a  warning  shake  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  an  old  Dutch 
gentleman,  blessed  with  a  very 
comprehensive  appetite,  to  re- 
place on  the  dish  the  portion 
of  ice-cream  which  he  was  in 
the  act  of  transferring  to  his 
plate. 

"You're  like  the  mother  of 
a  family,  Frau  Doctor,"  he 
grunts,  but  not  ungraciously, 
while  he  submits  to  the  decree. 

"And  you  the  naughtiest 
boy  in  it,"  is  the  instant  and 
uncompromising  answer. 

Alas  !  I  could  not  if  I  would 
reveal  one-half  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  diet.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  perhaps,  by  the  grace  of 
Providence,  I  take  less  personal 
interest  than  do  some  of  my 
neighbours  here.  To  the  aver- 
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age  Englishman,  who  takes 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and 
enjoys  indifferently  good  health, 
the  question  of  eating  and 
drinking  does  not  appeal  as  a 
matter  of  primary  importance. 
Only  when  by  evil  chance  he  is 
fairly  in  the  doctor's  clutches 
does  he  begin  to  realise  that 
there  are  things  to  be  eaten 
or  drunk  with  impunity,  and 
things  again  to  be  avoided  like 
poison.  Some  meals,  of  course, 
one  man  will  eat  with  more 
relish  than  another.  The  pos- 
sessor even  of  what  we  call  a 
good  healthy  appetite  uses  some 
measure  of  discrimination,  and 
on  a  day  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  eat — for  it  is  part  of 
the  day's  work  to  eat  some- 
thing— a  form  of  food  that  is 
not  wholly  to  his  fancy,  he 
will  either  disguise  or  seek  to 
improve  the  taste  of  it  with 
chutney,  pickles,  Harvey's 
sauce,  or  some  other  form  of 
relish.  For  are  not  all  of  us 
a  little  bit  inclined  to  be  like 
theschoolboy,  "greedy  for  nice," 
on  occasion,  even  if,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nice,  we  allow  the 
comparatively  nasty,  adulter- 
ated or  unadulterated  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose without  grumbling  ?  Only 
within  the  last  few  weeks  have 
I  become  convinced  that  a  cer- 
tain old  gentleman  was,  after 
all,  somewhere  nearly  on  the 
right  tack  when,  by  stony 
silence,  prolonged  stare,  and 
indignant  grunt,  he  rebuked  a 
young  friend  of  mine  who  had 
ventured  to  address  a  remark 
to  one  who  was  sedulously  and 
earnestly  going  through  the 
whole  programme  of  a  city 
dinner.  Dyspepsia  is  probably 
in  store  for  the  old  gourmand  ; 


but  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
suffer  from  nervous  breakdown, 
the  terrible  malady  which,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  is  ever 
hanging  over  the  head  of  that 
restless  mortal  who  seems  to 
regard  the  time  spent  over  his 
meals  as  so  many  good  hours 
wasted,  and  finds  in '  The  Finan- 
cial News, '  or  possibly  in  '  The 
Sportsman,'  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  the  breakfast-table. 
We  should  be  a  longer-lived 
and  far  less  careworn  race,  both 
in  England  and  America,  if 
letters  and  newspapers  were 
timed  never  to  reach  our  doors 
until  we  had  leisurely  eaten 
and  properly  digested  one  meal 
at  all  events  in  the  day. 

About  our  diet  here,  how- 
ever. Well,  it  is  liberal  enough 
in  all  conscience'  sake,  —  too 
liberal,  in  fact,  for  that  healthy 
resident  who  has  claimed, 
among  other  privileges,  the 
privilege  of  absenting  himself 
from  the  second  breakfast. 
Here  is  the  time-table : — 
8-8.30  .  Coffee  or  tea,  rolls, 

butter  and  jam. 
10-10.30  Coffee  or  tea  again, 
but  this  time  with 
all  the  accompani- 
ments of  breakfast 
in  an  English 
country  house,  and 
a  plentiful  supply 
of  fruit. 

1.15.  .  The  midday  meal,  too 
solid  to  call  lunch, 
as  there  are  al- 
ways at  least  four 
courses ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the 
presence  of  fruit 
compdtes,  to  be 
eaten  at  will  after 
any  or  every 
course. 
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Coffee  or  tea  with 
rolls,  &c.,  as  at  the 
early  breakfast, 
and  quite  the  light- 
est and  most  deli- 
cious sponge  -  cake 
that  I  ever  tasted. 
7  P.M.  .  The  evening  meal, 
much  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  mid- 
day meal,  except 
that  there  is  only 
one  hot  dish,  but  a 
plentiful  supply  of 
cold  viands. 

The  cooking  is  quite  first- 
rate,  and  he  would  be  a  Syb- 
arite indeed  who  could  not  on 
occasion  make  a  hearty  meal 
off  the  admirably  served -up 
vegetables.  Peas,  beans,  and 
carrots  as  cooked  in  England 
are,  by  comparison  with  the 
same  articles  cooked  at  our  Pen- 
sion, like  "chalk  to  cheese." 

Now  I  may  make  the  diet- 
question  more  clear  by  recount- 
ing a  few  of  my  personal 
privileges. 

The  mustard-pot,  then,  is  my 
exclusive  property.  As  it  is 
not  even  put  on  the  table  un- 
less I  ask  for  it,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  learn  the  German 
for  mustard  before  I  had  been 
six  hours  in  the  house. 

I  almost  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
the  salt-cellar.  True,  that  is 
always  in  evidence,  but  it  is  of 
such  tiny  dimensions  that  I 
feel  somewhat  aggrieved  if — a 
thing  which  happens  perhaps 
twice  in  a  week — I  see  any  one 
else  meddling  with  it.  Herr 
R is  the  usual  trans- 
gressor ;  and  on  one  occasion,  I 
regret  to  say,  when  the  Frau 
Doctor  was  dining  out,  he 
winked  at  me  and  took  a  dip 
into  my  mustard-pot.  No  salt 


then.  And  yet  it  is  accounted 
almost  a  criminal  offence  in  the 
English  Preparatory  School  for 
a  boy  to  omit  the  eating  of  a 
certain  amount  of  salt. 

Pickles,  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
all  other  forms  of  condiment, 
are  conspicuously  absent. 

I  alone  am  allowed  hot  milk 
with  my  coffee,  the  other  guests 
being  confined  to  cold  "cream," 
— Anglic^,  rich  unskimmed 
milk,  —  which,  so  the  Frau 
Doctor  assures  me,  is  far  more 
soothing  to  the  nerves. 

This  seems  to  exhaust  the 
list  of  privileges  which  I  actu- 
ally do  claim,  because  in  other 
matters  I  prefer  to  conform  to 
the  customs  of  the  house.  As 
mutton,  the  invariable  recom- 
mendation of  the  English  allo- 
pathic doctor,  appears  on  our 
table  about  twice  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks,  I,  so  degenerate 
are  my  habits,  should  eat  no 
butcher's  meat  at  all  if  I  gave 
up  my  mustard-pot.  But  I 
should  account  myself  a  perfect 
brute  if  in  unnecessary  ways  I 
was,  by  reason  of  my  caprices, 
compelling  my  kind  friend  Herr 

H to  be  always  playing 

the  part  of  Tantalus. 

In  the  matter  of  drinkables 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of 
alcohol.  Whisky  and  red  wine 
— these  too,  again,  so  often  re- 
commended by  the  faculty  in 
England — I  have  never  yet  seen 
inside  the  house.  Considering, 
however,  that  the  old  Dutch 
gentleman  and  at  least  one 
lady  patient  are  allowed  per- 
haps two  glasses  of  light  hock, 
which  has  to  be  freely  diluted, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 

that  Herr  R has  a  bottle 

of  lager  beer  after  the  evening 
meal,  I  feel  that  they  at  least 
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cannot  grudge  me  my  own 
modest  bottle  of  Pilsener  beer. 
The  common  beverages  are :  at 
midday,  fruit- juice  —  a  fruit- 
juice  specially  prepared  on  the 
premises,  and  vastly  superior 
to  what  I  have  tasted  at  a 
restaurant — plentifully  diluted 
with  cold  water,  mineral  or 
natural,  according  to  the  taste 
or  the  requirements  of  the 
drinker;  in  the  evening, 
"  cream  "  and  soda,  a  far  richer 
and  more  satisfying  drink  than 
the  milk  and  soda  which  I  have 
on  occasion  tasted  in  England. 

The  general  idea,  then,  of  the 
dietary  may  be  said  to  be  this  : 
a  plain  wholesome  meal  with  a 
total  absence  of  those  artificial 
accompaniments  which  we  so 
commonly  use  to  stimulate  a 
jaded  appetite.  These  prob- 
ably tend  to  excite  the  brain 
and  heat  the  blood,  and  so, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
promote  sleeplessness. 

A  few  words  about  the  tea 
and  coffee.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  who  likes  his  five- 
o'clock  cup  of  tea,  would  wax 
purple  with  indignation,  and 
address  with  a  husband's  brutal 
frankness  the  wife  who  ventured 
to  offer  him  the  tea  which  we 
drink  here  in  some  such  terms 
as  these, — 

"  What  the  dickens  is  this 
stuff,  Angelina  ?  The  water 
they  wash  the  dishes  in,  or 
what  ?  You  don't  call  it  tea, 
do  you?" 

Something  of  the  sort  —  I 
blush  now  when  I  think  of  it — 
I  hurled,  or  at  least  got  my 
interpreter  to  hurl,  at  the  de- 
voted head  of  the  innocent 
maid -servant  who  brought  a 


pot  of  the  regulation  tea  of 
the  establishment  to  our  room 
within  an  hour  of  our  arrival. 
The  girl  smiled,  hesitated, 
opened  her  eyes  rather  wide, 
and  carried  off  the  offending 
article,  only  to  return  five 
minutes  later  with  a  precisely 
similar  sample. 

"  Stupid  thing,"  I  growled, 
"  we'll  let  it  stand  a  bit."  So 
I  shook  the  pot  by  way  of 
encouraging  the  tea  to  draw, 
let  it  stand  for  a  good  five 
minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  had  the  satisfaction 
of  discovering  that  my  tea  was 
certainly  cooler  but  no  stronger 
than  before. 

"Well,  I'm  bothered!"  and 
with  that  I  tried  an  English- 
man's last  resource — seized  my 
spoon  and  stirred  vigorously, 
only  to  find  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  pot  to  stir  but 
water. 

Take  this  to  heart,  you  Eng- 
lishmen who  pride  yourselves  so 
much  on  your  temperance  and 
lose  no  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  you  prefer  a  really  good 
cup  of  tea  to  the  finest  glass  of 
port  wine  in  the  world.  That 
"  really  good  cup  of  tea,"  taken 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  is  in  all  probability 
responsible  for  the  indigestion 
that  is  making  your  life  a 
burden  and  robbing  you  of 
your  proper  amount  of  sleep. 

The  coffee  is  much  on  the 
same  principle.  The  nerve- 
patient  is  welcome  apparently 
to  drink  as  much  "  coffee "  as 
he  likes,  but  he  will  find  that 
he  is  in  reality  only  drinking 
so  much  dark  -  coloured  hot 
water,  of  which  a  surfeit  is 
comparatively  innocuous.  Nor 
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will  the  water  be  too  hot,  be- 
cause the  heat  is  tempered  bj 
the  "cream."  Caf6  noir  is 
rigidly  tabooed  here,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  us  might  sleep 
more  soundly  at  night  if  it  was 
tabooed  all  the  world  over. 

Here,  then,  is  a  question  that 
I  am  seriously  debating  in  my 
own  mind.  Having  conformed 
to  the  customs  of  the  place  and 
drunk  the  weak  coffee,  —  the 
still  weaker  tea  I  drew  the  line 
at,  and  have  never  tasted  tea 
since  my  early  experiment,  — 
and  having  even  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  not  disliking  it,  what 
line  am  I  to  follow  when  I 
return  to  home-life  ?  Already 
it  has  been  my  evil  fate  to 
discover  that  serious  danger 
is  incurred  by  any  one  who, 
having  become  habituated  to 
the  weaker  preparation,  sud- 
denly adventures  upon  what 
we  should  call  in  England 
"  good  "  coffee.  And  it  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  tea. 
Let  me  add  that,  although  I  did 
not  come  here  in  search  of  rest- 
cure,  a  partial  compliance  with 
the  dietary  enforced  upon  the 
bond  fide  patients  has  without 
doubt  sensibly  strengthened  my 
nerves.  Shall  I,  then,  hereafter 
have  the  courage  of  my  con- 
victions and  insist  upon  having 
my  own  private  tea-pot  or 
coffee-pot  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  a  faddist,  or  shall  I, 
like  the  sow  that  has  been 
washed,  gradually  return  to 
my  old-time  wallowing  in  the 
mire? 

Now  about  other  times  and 
seasons  of  the  day.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  the  rest- 
cure  patient  is  not  intended  to 
be  the  devil's  servant  and  to 
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sit  still  and  twiddle  his  thumbs 
until  his  master  thinks  fit  to 
employ  him.  And  as  I  have 
written  down  the  word  "  devil," 
let  me  quote  the  very  comfort- 
ing opinion  held  by  the  good  Pro- 
fessor here,  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  healing  of  nervous 
disorders,  and  has  strong  claims 
to  be  accounted  the  greatest 
nerve-doctor  of  the  day.  It  is 
simply  this.  "No  nervous  dis- 
order, no  disturbance  of  the 
mental  equilibrium,  is  to  be 
accounted  incurable,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  to  be  the  result 
of  vice."  I  do  not  know  how 
far  the  point  of  inherited  tend- 
encies comes  in,  or  whether  the 
question  "Did  this  man  sin  or 
his  parents  ?  "  is  ever  before  the 
great  specialist's  mind.  But  I 
can  quite  imagine  that  almost 
as  many  patients  are  attracted 
to  this  quiet  town  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Professor  holds 
this  theory  as  by  his  world- 
wide reputation.  Strong  faith, 
then,  is  a  firm  stepping  stone 
to  complete  recovery. 

To  proceed.  We  rise,  as  the 
breakfast  hour  indicates,  at  a 
tolerably  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  At  seven  o'clock, 
shall  I  say  ?  In  some  cases 
doubtless  a  good  deal  earlier. 
For  the  hot  bath,  not  for 
ablutionary  purposes  only,  is 
often  prescribed,  and  now  and 
again  a  patient  is  ordered  to 
stay  in  the  bath  for  two  hours 
at  a  stretch.  Has  the  water 
here  any  special  properties? 
Not  so,  I  fancy.  For  the  pur- 
pose required  the  waters  of 
Jordan  will  be  found  as  effica- 
cious as  those  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar.  For  the  water  of 
either  river  may  be  brought 
3  B 
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up  to  the  proper  temperature. 
What  that  temperature  is  I 
cannot  give  in  degrees,  because 
I  get  hopelessly  mixed  over 
these  German  thermometers, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  it  may 
be  described  as  just  as  hot  as 
the  patient  can  bear,  and  then, 
perhaps,  a  shade  hotter.  I 
conclude  that  the  idea  is  to 
promote  a  feeling  of  gentle 
lassitude  and  relaxation  apart 
from  actual  fatigue.  For  the 
rest-cure  patient  is  in  search 
among  other  things  of  a  sen- 
sible amount  of  natural  sleep — 
"  sleep  without  anything  "  (i.e., 
without  an  opiate)  my  hospital 
nurse  calls  it.  And  later  in  the 
day  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  the  nap  which  a 
long  spell  of  the  warm  bath  is 
liable  to  encourage. 

What  goes  on  between  8.30 
and  the  10  o'clock  meal  is  be- 
yond my  ken.  Being  bound  by 
no  regulations,  I  hold  it  advis- 
able to  absent  myself  from  the 
premises  when  a  meal  that  I  do 
not  require  is  in  progress,  and 
am  in  the  habit  of  strolling 
down  to  the  town  after  my 
own  breakfast.  For  having  it 
in  my  mind  one  day  to  strike 
yet  another  meal  off  my  pro- 
gramme by  omitting  breakfast 
No.  1,  and  making  breakfast 
No.  2  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  breakfast  and  luncheon,  I 
came  to  signal  grief.  I  was 
quietly  enjoying  myself  over 
a  pipe  and  a  novel  in  a  shady 
corner  of  the  garden  when  the 
gong  for  the  mid  -  day  meal 
sounded.  Naturally  enough  I 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Presently, 
however,  it  sounded  again,  and 
then  a  third  time,  and  a  minute 
later  came  a  triumphant  "Hi, 
spy  I,"  or  its  German  equiv- 


alent, from  a  very  hot  and  ex- 
cited maid,  who  had  just  dis- 
covered my  hiding-place.  Then 
I  found  to  my  horror  that  the 
whole  company  was  allowing 
the  soup  to  cool  before  their 
eyes  while  they  were  awaiting 
the  return  of  various  search- 
parties  who  had  been  sent  in 
quest  of  me. 

"  Take  a  horse  to  the  water," 
and  so  forth.  That  was  not 
my  experience.  For  I  had  to 
sit  down  and  eat  something 
much  against  my  will,  and  to 
sit  at  the  table  for  more  than 
an  hour  while  other  people  ate 
a  good  many  somethings. 

Warned,  then,  by  this  sad 
experience,  I  keep  well  out  of 
harm's  way  when  a  supererog- 
atory meal  is  at  hand  or  in 
progress. 

When,  however,  at  10.30  I 
find  my  way  to  my  pet  veran- 
dah, I  never  fail  to  see  the  old 
Dutch  gentleman,  armed  with 
a  very  blunt  hatchet,  splitting 
firewood  as  if  his  daily  bread 
depended  on  it.  In  his  shirt- 
sleeves, breathing  like  a  gram- 
pus, and  perspiring  freely,  he 
chops  away  for  dear  life  until 
he  has  filled  quite  a  large 
basket.  Not  at  first  realising 
the  fact  that  this  manual  labour 
forms  an  essential  part  of  his 
daily  programme,  and  being 
more  or  less  qualified  to  see 
that  he  knew  rather  less  of 
the  gentle  art  of  wood-splitting 
than  a  Polar  bear  might  be  ex- 
pected to  know,  I  once  in  all 
innocence  proffered  my  assist- 
ance. But  lo  and  behold,  with 
the  aid  of  much  gesticulating, 
much  shaking  of  the  head,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  growling  and 
vehement  repetition  of  the 
monosyllable  "Nein,"  I  was 
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given  to  understand  that  I 
had  better  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  that  if  my  business 
lay  in  the  wood-splitting  line 
I  must  find  my  own  hatchet 
and  my  own  wood  and  start  a 
rival  establishment.  Doubtless 
one  lesson  in  the  art  of  keeping 
myself  to  myself  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient.  But  a  few 
days  later  I  put  my  foot  into 
it  again.  The  old  wood-splitter, 
being  as  I  said  a  none  too 
clever  workman,  is  by  way  of 
using  a  good  deal  more  violence 
than  the  operation  requires, 
with  the  result  that  the  split 
fragments  fly  about  right 
merrily.  Although  I  am  gen- 
erally by  way  of  keeping  well 
out  of  the  range  of  fire,  a 
misguided  fragment  of  wood 
chanced  to  roll  under  my  chair, 
and  I  had  picked  it  up  and  had 
risen  to  put  it  in  the  basket, 
when  with  a  loud  "  Nein,  nein, 
nein,"  the  old  gentleman  pointed 
to  the  spot  where  it  had  lain, 
and  signalled  to  me  to  replace  it. 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and 
obeyed.  But  he  evidently  had  no 
confidence  in  my  power  to  resist 
temptation,  for  after  staring 
hard  at  me  for  some  seconds, 
he  dropped  his  hatchet,  rushed 
up  to  me,  and  diving  under  my 
chair  with  an  agility  that  Mr 
Pickwick  might  have  envied, 
after  much  growling  and  grunt- 
ing retrieved  it.  It  was  evid- 
ent that  the  due  collection  of 
the  scattered  sticks  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  day's  work,  but 
for  the  moment  I  really  thought 
that  the  old  fellow  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit  of  hydrophobia, 
and  was  going  to  bite  my  legs, 
which  I  therefore  hurriedly  re- 
moved. Once  in  a  way,  pre- 
sumably when  there  is  a  suffi- 


cient stock  of  firewood  in  hand, 
my  old  friend  is  promoted  or 
degraded  to  hoeing  the  garden 
paths,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
fancy  that  he  is  a  better  per- 
former with  the  hoe  than  with 
the  hatchet.  When  my  know- 
ledge of  German  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  I  mean  to  suggest 
to  my  hostess  that  it  would 
add  materially  to  my  comfort 
if  by  way  of  a  change  he  could 
be  turned  on  to  clean  out  the 
huge  rabbit-hutch  —  I  might 
almost  call  it  rabbit -stable  — 
once  in  a  week.  At  present 
the  cleaning  of  this  Augean 
stable  seems  to  be  a  treat 
especially  reserved  for  the  first 
day  of  Herr  Kind's  holidays, 
when  the  youthful  Hercules 
sets  to  work  with  a  will.  Some 
of  the  scent  resulting  from  the 
operation  doubtless  rises  to  the 
heavens,  but  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  quite  appreciated  per- 
meated to  my  verandah  and 
fairly  routed  me.  The  rabbits 
themselves,  eight  in  number, 
are  truly  remarkable  animals, 
of  so  large  a  size  and  so  om- 
nivorous a  character  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  one 
of  their  remote  ancestors  must 
have  been  a  pig.  They  are  fed 
upon  the  refuse  of  the  house 
and  garden,  and  seem  ready  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  to  devour 
whatever  comes  handy,  rang- 
ing from  rich  cake  to  fuchsia 
blossoms.  I  seldom  pass  their 
habitation  without  contribut- 
ing something  to  their  support, 
for  I  owe  them  a  deep  debt -of 
gratitude  for  the  prompt  way 
in  which  they  disposed  of  a 
truly  awful  bit  of  birthday 
"  tart "  which  threatened  me 
with  nightmare.  Of  that  birth- 
day tart  more  anon.  The  pros- 
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pect  of  the  "tart,"  which  was 
on  view  in  the  morning,  fairly 
frightened  me  from  the  after- 
noon coffee  gathering,  and  I 
obtained  permission  to  have 
my  coffee  in  my  own  room. 
But  nothing  daunted,  and  on 
hospitable  mission  bent,  the 
kind  old  Dutch  frau,  the  owner 
of  birthday  and  birthday  "tart," 
insisted  on  bringing  a  mighty 
slice  to  my  room,  a  proceeding 
which  fairly  put  me  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  A  refusal 
would  have  hurt  her  feelings ; 
had  I  been  tempted  and  eaten 
of  the  delicacy  I  could  not  have 
answered  for  my  own.  So  I 
accepted  with  much  bowing 
and  scraping  till  I  had  fairly 
bowed  and  scraped  the  good 
old  dame  out  of  the  room. 
And  then?  Well,  I  wrapped 
my  treasure  up  in  brown  paper 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  rabbits, 
who  devoured  it  in  half  no 
time. 

His  task  completed,  the  old 
Dutch  gentleman  disappears 
for  a  spell  to  get  a  tub  and 
a  change  of  clothes.  The 
former,  by  the  way,  is  a  pure 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  the 
latter  a  certainty ;  for  he 
presently  reappears  very  spick 
and  span,  and  carries  off  any 
stray  letters  to  the  post  and 
then  prolongs  his  walk,  for 
I  see  his  face  again  no  more 
till  the  mid -day  meal,  upon 
which  he  brings  to  bear  a 
thoroughly  hearty  appetite. 

My  friend  Herr  B ,  I  am 

told,  spends  his  morning  in  the 
study  of  horticulture  and  so 
forth  at  the  Botanical  Gardens ; 
while  the  ladies  pass  their  time 
in  doing  useful  work  of  various 
kinds  in  public,  and  some  of 
them — so  at  least  I  gather — 


supplement  this  by  gymnastic 
exercises  in  their  own  rooms. 
One,  armed  with  scissors  and 
basket,  cuts  off  withered  blooms 
in  the  garden  and  fresh  flowers 
for  the  dinner- table;  another 
goes  off  to  the  market ;  and 
my  German  instructress,  who 
hails  from  Munich,  slices  beans, 
stones  cherries,  or  strips  cur- 
rants off  their  stalks  with  a 
view  to  the  fruit -juices  and 
fruit  or  vegetable  compdtes. 
No  one  in  fact,  except  myself, 
is  allowed  to  pose  as  unem- 
ployed. Even  I,  too,  am  oc- 
casionally called  upon  to  pay 
for  my  German  lessons  in  kind 
— i.e.,  by  giving  instruction  in 
the  English  language.  And  I 
flatter  myself  that  my  English- 
German  is  at  least  as  well  pro- 
nounced as  the  lady's  German- 
English,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  being  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  My  own  mis- 
takes are  too  many  to  enum- 
erate ;  her  great  stumbling- 
block  is  the  letter  o. 

"Nein,"  she  says  to  me, 
"Engglisch  Noo." 

"Not  noo,  no." 

A  look  of  bewilderment  on 
her  part  followed  by  much 
preparation  of  the  mouth, 
then — "Now." 

I  shake  my  head  and  repeat 
"  No,"  only  to  get  after  further 
mouth-preparation,  "Neu." 

After  the  mid-day  meal,  to 
which  I  find  that  all  my  Ger- 
man friends  bring  a  far  better 
appetite  than  I  can  ever  boast 
of,  follows  the  siesta,  lasting 
for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Personally,  I  retire  to  my  room 
to  smoke,  and  either  read  or 
write  in  privacy.  For  I  could 
not  help  perceiving  that  I  was 
hurting  my  kind  hostess's  feel- 
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ings,  and  perhaps  setting  a 
bad  example,  by  carrying  off 
a  book  to  a  corner  of  the 
garden.  When  on  my  first 
arrival  she  once  caught  me 
in  the  act,  she  raised  a  warn- 
ing finger  and  shook  her  head 
at  me. 

"Why?"  I  asked  an  Ameri- 
can nurse,  who  is  kind  enough 
to  keep  me  posted  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  establishment. 

"Because  you  ought  to  lie 
down  and  rest  and  try  to  let 
nothing  occupy  your  mind. 
Then  you  will  find  sleep  come. 
To  read  a  book  is  the  worst 
preparation  for  going  to  sleep ; 
it  draws  the  blood  to  the  brain, 
and  makes  the  brain  active." 

And  yet  how  many  hundred 
times  could  I  have  sworn  that 
I  had  read  myself  to  sleep 
when  in  reality  I  had  fallen 
to  sleep  in  spite  of  reading. 

"But,"  I  argued,  "  one  can 
be  read  to  sleep  surely  ?  " 

"Do  you  like  being  read 
aloud  to?" 

"No,  I  hate  it." 

"Exactly  so,  and  that  is 
why  it  sends  you  to  sleep.  It 
does  not  interest  you,  and  so 
does  not  make  your  brain 
active.  If  you  read  yourself, 
the  book  does  interest  you  or 
you  wouldn't  read  it." 

Is  it  not  so?  Is  it  not 
indeed  a  fact  that  a  dull 
sermon  is  the  best  soporific  in 
the  world  ? 

After  coffee,  roughly  speak- 
ing that  is  about  four  o'clock, 
if  it  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
wet,  people  are  despatched  on 
various  expeditions.  In  this 
country,  abounding  in  steep 
hills,  even  a  so-called  drive 
involves  a  very  fair  amount  of 
arduous  walking,  while  the 


keen  mountain  air,  the  lovely 
scenery,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
profusion  of  wild -flowers,  are 
sufficient  inducements  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pedestrian  exer- 
cise. But,  inducement  or  no 
inducement,  the  patients  one 
and  all  are  bundled  out  of  the 
house  and  told  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  time — standing 
idle,  whether  in  market-place 
or  garden,  being  a  distinct 
breach  of  discipline. 

I  must  own  that  I  feel  my 
racial  inferiority,  or  it  may 
be  the  lack  of  sufficiently  scien- 
tific preparation,  the  more 
acutely  when  we  al  meet  again 
at  the  evening  meal,  and  I  see 
one  or  another  of  my  Teutonic 
neighbours  eating  in  one  and 
the  same  sandwich,  which  he 
has  manufactured  for  himself, 
German  sausage,  ham,  cheese, 
and  butter.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  For 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
course  of  the  meal  I  may  find 
myself  eating  exactly  the  same 
things  —  separately.  It  is  a 
comfort  that  we  do  not  have 
quite  so  long  a  sitting  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

A  sharp  walk  between  eight 
and  nine  is  taken  by,  and  pos- 
sibly prescribed  for,  some  of 
our  party,  and  an  hour  or  so 
later  every  one,  except  myself, 
is  either  in  the  hot  bath  or  in 
bed.  In  obstinate  cases,  when 
sleep  refuses  to  come  in  spite 
of  the  means  that  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  it,  resort  is  had 
to  the  cold  pack  or  compress, 
which  can  at  pleasure  be  ap- 
plied to  head,  waist,  or  chest. 
I  may  be  very  ignorant,  but  I 
had  never  heard  the  expression 
"cold  pack "  until  I  came  here, 
nor  even  of  cold  compress  on 
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the  head.  In  extreme  cases  a 
mild  sedative  is  given,  and 
some  of  the  mineral  waters 
taken  with  the  meals  possibly 
have  a  composing  influence, 
but  nothing  in  the  way  of 
what  I  believe  are  called 
"cumulative"  sleeping-draughts 
is  utilised.  Indeed,  the  German 
methods  of  healing  seem  to  be 
comparatively  independent  of 
drug-taking. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in 
addition  to  due  attention  to 
diet,  carefully  arranged  time- 
table of  occupation,  and  the 
employment  of  warm  bath  and 
cold  pack,  faith  and  hope  on 
the  part  of  both  doctor  and 
patient  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  cure. 

But  to  all  this  must  be 
added,  not  exactly  charity  as 
a  whole,  but  the  sympathetic 
side  of  charity.  For  we  are 
by  way  of  being  taught  here, 
perhaps  more  efficiently  than 
Aristotle  could  have  taught 
us,  that  man  is  indeed  a  social 
being,  and  that  we  are  there- 
fore expected  to  take  at  least 
as  much  interest  in  our  neigh- 
bour's sufferings  and  our  neigh- 
bour's daily  variations  of  health 
as  in  our  own.  Nay,  even  more 
interest.  For  the  man  or 
woman  who,  sent  to  a  rest- 
cure  pension,  is  content  to 
remain  self-centred,  and  to 
think  from  morning  till  night 
of  nothing  beyond  self's  condi- 
tion, self's  improvement,  or 
self's  deterioration,  is  putting 
a  very  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  self's  cure. 

Take,  if  I  may  again  venture 
to  tread  upon  very  delicate 
ground,  the  example  of  our 
dear  Frau  Doctor.  You  can 
read,  if  you  look  closely,  the 


lines  of  sorrow  in  her  face. 
Yet  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  believe  that  she  is 
among  the  happiest  of  women, 
happy  because  her  life  has  re- 
solved itself  into  one  long 
course  of  thinking  for  and 
devising  for  others.  Her  sunny 
smile  and  her  cheery  greeting 
will  provoke  a  response  from 
the  most  confirmed  grumbler, 
and  temporarily  drive  away  the 
blue  devils  from  the  most 
melancholy  hypochondriac. 

"Frau   K had   such    a 

good  night,"  she  announces  to 
my  old  wood-splitter,  as  if  it 
was  the  one  bit  of  news  that 
he  had  been  waiting  to  hear. 

She  forgets  to  add — this  is 
a  piece  of  intelligence  conveyed 

to   me   later   by   Frau   K 

herself — that  in  order  to  ensure 
that  good  night,  our  Frau 
Doctor  herself  has  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  patient's  room. 

"I  shall  put  a  maid  to  sleep 
in  your  room,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  to-night,  Frau 

K ,"  she  had  said,  "in  case 

we  have  a  thunderstorm." 

Only  when  the  midnight 
awakening — that  hideous  form 
of  awakening  caused  by  the 
nightmare  incidental  to  the 
malady — came  did  the  patient 
discover  that  the  supposed 
maid  sleeping  or  affecting  to 
sleep  behind  a  screen  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  was  the 
Frau  Doctor.  A  little  food,  a 
glass  of  milk,  a  few  soothing 
words,  and  the  patient  fell  into 
a  really  refreshing  sleep,  which 
lasted  till  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  And  the  rest  -  cure 
patient  who  can  once  win  two 
or  three  consecutive  nights' 
sleep  is  already  well  on  the 
way  to  a  complete  cure. 
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Here  is  a  little  story,  recall- 
ing perhaps  childish  days,  but 
very  typical  of  the  way  we  live 
here.  I  had  awoke  at  about  7 
o'clock  one  morning,  and  was 
thinking  of  getting  up,  when 
I  heard  under  my  window  the 
sound  of  children's  voices 
bursting  forth  into  melody. 
How  bright  and  sparkling  the 
tune,  and  how  divinely  those 
children  sang !  Peeping  out 
of  the  window,  I  saw  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  black -robed 
and  pasty-faced  urchins  sing- 
ing for  all  they  were  worth, 
while  an  old  man  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  played  the  part  of 
conductor.  From  one  song 
they  went  on  to  another,  and 
the  little  concert  lasted  for  a 
good  half -hour,  a  half -hour 
that  I  should  like  to  have  re- 
peated every  morning  of  my 
life. 

"Is  it  a  great  day  in  Ger- 
many ? "  I  inquired  when  I 
came  downstairs. 

"A  great  day  here,"  was  the 
answer.  "It  is  the  Frau's 
birthday,"  and  our  hostess  in- 
dicated a  sweet-faced  old  Dutch 
lady. 

Of  course  I  jumped  up  and 
congratulated  the  good  old 
dame,  and  she  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  with  infinite  pride 
led  me  to  inspect  her  pretty 
birthday  table,  which  was 
covered  with  little  offerings  of 
fruit,  flowers,  china,  &c.  And 
in  the  middle  of  all  stood  that 
birthday  cake  or  "  tart,"  with 
her  name  stamped  upon  it  in 
coloured  sugar.  I  was  horrified 
to  find  that  I  was  the  only 
person  in  the  house  who  had 
not  been  in  the  secret — the  only 
one,  therefore,  not  represented 
by  an  offering. 


"  You  came  so  lately  we  did 
not  like  to  tell  you,"  whispered 
the  Frau  Doctor,  who  read 
my  disappointment  in  my 
face. 

True,  I  had  only  been  in  the 
house  four  days,  and  on  each 
and  every  one  of  them  the  old 
Dutch  lady  had  made  tender 
inquiry  as  to  the  progress  of 
my  invalid.  However,  I  got  a 
little  bouquet  of  flowers  before 
the  midday  meal,  which  was 
placed  with  a  card  on  her  plate, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
charming  way  in  which  the  re- 
cipient put  them  to  her  lips 
and  then  bowed  to  me. 

At  the  mid-day  meal  the  old 
Frau  sat  like  a  queen  enthroned 
in  a  state  chair,  quite  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flowers,  at 
one  side  of  the  table,  and  when 
by  special  dispensation  some 
right  good  hock  went  the  round, 
every  member  of  the  company 
in  turn  walked  up  to  her 
chair  and  clinked  glasses,  first 
with  her  and  then  with  each 
other.  Then,  standing  up,  we 
drank  her  health  with  a  "Hoch, 
hoch,  hoch ! " 

The  festival,  in  one  form  or 
another,  lasted  throughout  the 
day,  and  I  retired  to  bed  with 
a  feeling  not  so  much  that  it 
had  been,  as  it  will  doubtless 
read,  rather  childish,  as  that 
I  wished  we  people  at  home 
were  occasionally  a  little  more 
childish  than  we  are.  "  Merry 
old  England "  we  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  and  yet  in  the  frivol- 
ities of  life  it  is,  except  perhaps 
for  the  children,  as  dull  as 
ditch-water. 

I  need  not  describe  at  length 
our  other  birthday,  of  which 

my  good  Herr  R was  the 

hero.  There  was  much  the 
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same  ceremonial,  and  on  that 
occasion  as  I  was  no  longer  a 
new  comer,  my  tiny  offering 
appeared  on  the  birthday  table. 
Also,  a  man's  age  not  ranking 
among  theEleusinian  mysteries, 
among  the  ornaments  of  the 
table  figured  a  tray,  whereon 
were  fixed  in  a  pyramid  of 
mould  gaily  coloured  candles 
which  informed  those  who  were 
minded  to  count  them,  how 
many  years  the  kindly  Herr 
numbered.  These  were  duly 
lighted  up  in  the  evening,  when 
a  loving  cup  went  round  and 
the  Herr's  good  health  was 
heartily  drunk  for  the  second 
time  in  the  day. 

On  another  day,  the  eve  of 
the  departure  of  our  hostess's 
mother,  to  all  of  us  a  welcome 
visitor,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  little  festive  celebration, 
— rather  a  sad  celebration  to 
some  of  us,  who  felt  that  in 
all  human  probability  we  should 
see  her  face  again  no  more. 
"Liebe  wohl,"  kind  old  dame! 
May  your  days  be  long  and 
prosperous  in  whatever  part  of 
Germany  you  make  your  home ! 
You  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Fatherland,  not  only  in  virtue 
of  your  kindly  nature  but  as 
being  the  mother  of  our  Frau 
Doctor. 

In  conclusion,  by  way  of 
showing  that  I  have  not  in 
any  degree  exaggerated  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  which,  bind- 
ing together  the  inhabitants  of 
our  quiet  Pension,  helped  us  all 
to  forget  to  brood  over  our 
own  misfortunes, — let  me  quote 
a  few  facts  from  my  own 
experience. 


An  American  patient,  even 
in  the  days  before  I  made  his 
acquaintance, — for  he  seldom 
at  that  period  stirred  out  of  his 
own  rooms, — made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  question  his  nurse  each 
morning  about  my  dear  invalid, 
sent  me  several  messages  of 
sympathy,  and,  fearing  that  I 
might  be  short  of  literature, 
never  omitted  to  send  his 
'Morning  Post,'  often  before 
he  read  it  himself,  to  my  room. 

Not  one  member  of  the  usual 
company  at  the  dinner- table 
omitted  at  some  time  in  every 
day  to  waylay  me  in  the  hall 
®r  on  the  staircase,  and  make 
anxious  inquiries  about  the  re- 
port I  had  received  of  a  child 
whom  none  of  them  had  ever 
seen. 

Finally,  when  good  news 
came  at  last,  the  Frau  Doctor 
said  to  my  wife — 

"Every  one  in  the  house  is 
rejoicing  in  your  husband's 

joy." 

Nor  was  this  a  mere  figure 
of  speech.  I  received  warm 
congratulations  on  all  sides. 

Herr    R accompanied    by 

the  Fraulein  von  B made 

his  way  to  my  verandah  and 
put  in  front  of  me  a  bit  of 
paper  thus  inscribed :  "  Melior 
sanitas  filise  tuae  et  mihi  et 

virgini     Von     B maximo 

gaudioest.  Gratulamur."  The 
maids  grinned  all  over  the  face 
when  they  met  me  in  the  pass- 
ages ;  the  bathman,  a  most 
amusing  as  well  as  useful  char- 
acter, seized  me  by  the  hand 
and  repeated  over  and  over 
again  the  one  word  he  thought 
I  might  understand — "Besser." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. — THE    RECLUSE    (continued). 


WILMOT  accepted  the  deli- 
cate rebuke,  but  tried  to  turn 
it  off  jocularly. 

"Then  I  have  come  to  the 
right  source  to  discover  my 
missing  partner  and  my  wag- 
gon,— in  fact,  to  solve  a  great 
mystery." 

"  But  the  keenest  hound  must 
have  a  scent  to  work  upon." 

Mr  Smith  sat  down  in  a 
lounge  -  chair  and  lit  up  his 
pipe.  His  attitude  invited  the 
story  Wilmot  shrank  from  tell- 
ing— at  least,  in  its  entirety. 

"Mine  is  a  strange  story," 
he  began, — "the  sort  of  thing 
one  reads  about  in  fiction  but 
rarely  meets  in  real  life." 

"Either  your  acquaintance 
with  South  Africa  is  very 
slight  or  your  story  is  passing 
strange,"  said  Mr  Smith  re- 
flectively. "You  know  the 
motto  of  the  country,  Semper 
aliquid  novi  ex  Africa." 

"Yes,  but  I  fear  my  story 
is  not  particularly  new — at  any 
rate,  the  material  is  old  ;  but 
the  changes  rung  on  it  are,  I 
think,  different  to  the  usual." 

"Which  is  another  way  of 
saying  your  experience,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  is  of 
the  common  South  African 
type.  Shall  we  say  a  story  of 
phantom  fortune,  of  greed  and 
—  and  the  consequences  of 
greed?" 

Wilmot  looked  up  with  the 
unspoken  confession  of  an 


accurate  shot  that  the  dupe  of 
the  fortune-teller  shows  when  a 
random  arrow  has  struck  the 
mark. 

Mr  Smith  smiled  as  he  noted 
Wilmot's  bewilderment.  He 
went  on, — 

"  I  can  quite  understand  two 
partners  in  an  enterprise  that 
turns  out  successfully  quarrel- 
ling over  the  distribution  of 
the  plunder.  That  is  a  common 
story  everywhere,  and  particu- 
larly in  South  Africa.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  that  most  of 
the  discoverers  of  things  worth 
having  generally  started  out  in 
pairs  and  came  back  alone  ?  " 

He  looked  at  Wilmot  under 
his  eyebrows.  The  young  man 
was  lighting  and  puffing  at  an 
apparently  refractory  pipe.  He 
had  caught  the  habit  from  his 
partner. 

Mr  Smith,  after  a  pause,  re- 
sumed, speaking  with  marked 
earnestness, — 

"It  has  been  my  fate,  Mr 
Wilmot,  to  hear  many  strange 
stories  during  the  twenty 
years  I  have  been  in  this 
country.  I  don't  think  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  tell  one 
that  would  surprise  me — or 
shock  me.  I  have  seen  the 
seamy  side  of  the  life  of  the 
town  and  the  veld,  and  I 
assure  you  nothing  you  or  any 
one  else  could  tell  me  could 
make  me  think  the  worse  of 
the  teller.  I  have  learned 
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sympathy.  I  am  a  confirmed 
believer  in  the  theory — it  is 
more  than  a  theory,  it  is  a  fact 
— that  every  man  is  the  victim 
of  his  environment,  that  his 
crimes  and  his  virtues  are 
absorbed  out  of  the  atmosphere 
he  lives  in.  The  atmosphere 
of  South  Africa  is  impregnated 
with  everything  that  goes  to 
stimulate  the  lower  and  rudi- 
mentary passions, — greed,  lust, 
selfishness.  The  motto, '  Every 
man  for  himself,'  which  in  a 
civilised  community  a  man 
would  hesitate  to  express  how- 
ever much  he  believed  it,  is 
quoted  as  often  as  the  Moham- 
medan quotes  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  and  with  as  much 
faith  and  fervour.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  come  to  take 
an  indulgent  view  of  actions 
that  in  an  older  civilisation 
would  be  regarded  with  horror, 
and  among  them  is  that  of 
besting  the  other  man,  even  to 
the  extent  of — removing  him." 

Wilmot  had  been  listening 
with  an  obvious  uneasiness 
that  was  not  unnoticed  by  Mr 
Smith. 

"You  are  making  a  great 
mistake  if  you  think  this  ap- 
plies to  my  case.  Let  me  tell 
you  my  story,"  he  said  very 
unevenly,  as  if  speaking  with 
effort. 

"Mr  Wilmot,  please  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  know 
you  must  have  a  story,  —  a 
painful  one, — and  I  also  know 
that  it  will  relieve  you  very 
much  to  tell  it.  I  know  further 
that  a  man  in  such  a  position 
is  often  deterred  from  being 
just  to  himself  out  of  fear  of 
the  impression  his  story  may 
have  upon  another.  I  was 


trying  to  convey  to  you — 
awkwardly  perhaps — that  you 
need  have  no  such  apprehen- 
sion regarding  me.  I  am,  as 
I  have  told  you,  or  rather  I 
have  been,  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  strange  confidences 
from  my  fellows.  I  will  only 
say  this :  Do  not  tell  me  any- 
thing unless  you  feel  you  can 
trust  me;  follow  your  instinct 
in  that  matter.  I  always  do. 
It  was  an  instinctive  faith  in 
you  that  induced  me  to  bring 
you  here  instead  of  taking  you, 
as  I  might,  to  a  Kafir  hut  some 
distance  away.  You  are  the 
first  white  man  who  has  entered 
this  door  for  five  years.  I 
don't  mention  this  as  an  in- 
ducement to  you  to  talk.  You 
are  under  no  obligation  to  me, 
except  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  give  you  a  little  better 
hospitality  than  you  would 
receive  from  any  white  man 
in  the  country  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  only  say  this, 
— tell  me  all  or  nothing.  Half 
confidences  are  an  insult  to  the 
receiver  and  an  injustice  to 
the  giver." 

"  I  felt  that  you  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  —  done 
something  criminal.  The  fact 
is,  I  am  the  victim." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  only 
fair  if  I  told  you  what  I  know," 
said  Mr  Smith.  "  There  is  very 
little  that  occurs  in  this  great 
district  that  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  does  occur, 
and  for  that  reason  such  an 
incident  as  you  have  been 
connected  with  becomes  of  pro- 
found interest.  I  know  that 
three  white  men  took  a  machine- 
gun  to  'Mpfeu,  and  that  a  few 
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days  ago  one  of  them  —  was 
buried.  I  also  know  that  a 
second,  accompanied  by  a 
native,  left  the  waggon  and 
rode  towards  Pietersburg  soon 
after.  I  recognise  you  as  the 
third  from  the  Kafir  descrip- 
tion of  your  long  legs  and  that 
trick  you  have  of  screwing  up 
your  left  eye.  You  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  a 
monocle," — Mr  Smith  smiled, — 
"  and  abandoned  it  soon  after 
arriving  in  this  country  be- 
cause you  were  chaffed  about 
it." 

"You  are  well  called  Ihla- 
kana." 

"I  claim  no  credit  for  this. 
I  have  been  kept  well  informed 
by  the  natives.  They  are  the 
closest  observers  in  the  world. 
The  monocle  I  deduced  from 
the  description  I  had  of  your 
trick  with  the  eye.  The  rest 
is  the  fruit  of  the  most  perfect 
system  of  rapid  and  accurate 
observation  and  telegraphic 
communication  in  the  world — 
Kafir  telegraphy." 

Wilmot  smiled  incredulously, 
though  he  was  very  much 
puzzled. 

"Don't  get  the  notion  that 
I  am  a  mystic,  a  Kafir  theo- 
sophist,  or  Cagliostro.  There 
is  nothing  uncanny  about  the 
business.  It  is  only  that  I 
know  the  native  better  than 
most  white  men,  who  see  in 
him  only  a  brute  beast  very 
little  advanced  beyond  apedom. 
Believe  me,  we  whites  have 
much  to  learn  from  the 
Bantu." 

"So  you  do  not  think  that 
the  average  Colonial  under- 
stands the  Kafir?"  Wilmot 
asked.  He  was  not  particu- 


larly interested  in  the  turn 
the  subject  had  taken,  but  it 
diverted  the  unpleasant  mat- 
ter that  was  occupying  his 
thoughts. 

"How  can  he?  How  can 
an  illiterate,  ignorant  man, 
with  no  soul  beyond  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  under- 
stand the  complex  psychology 
of  a  mind  entirely  new  to  him  ? 
He  doesn't  understand  his  own 
race  outside  his  own  narrow 
circle.  He  is  as  much  an 
authority  on  the  Kafir  as 
Tommy  Atkins  is  on  the 
philosophy  of  Buddhism  after 
five  years  at  an  Indian 
station." 

"I  presume  you  have  had 
time  and  opportunity  for 
studying  the  native  ?  "  Wil- 
mot was  still  fencing  to  gain 
respite. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  among 
them  nearly  ten  years.  I  have 
ceased  to  interest  myself  in  my 
own  people.  Like  you,  I  once 
made  a  mistake ;  only  mine  is 
irreparable, — yours  is  not." 

This  was  such  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  tell  his  story  and 
justify  himself,  that  Wilmot 
could  no  longer  evade  it.  He 
plunged  boldly  in,  and  told 
everything  from  the  day  he 
left  Johannesburg  to  the  fall 
from  his  horse.  From  that 
event  the  record  was  obscure 
and  hazy,  like  the  waking 
memory  of  a  bad  dream. 

"  The  unconsciousness  is 
easily  explained,"  said  Mr 
Smith.  "When  you  fell,  you 
struck  your  right  kidney 
against  a  sharp  stone.  That 
in  itself  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce light-headedness,  but  the 
large  doses  of  brandy  your 
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friend  poured  down  your 
throat  made  it  a  certainty. 
You  were  probably  delirious 
off  and  on  for  some  time.  The 
curious  part  of  an  accident 
such  as  that  is,  there  are  little 
or  no  external  symptoms  for 
several  days,  though  the  pain 
would  be  great.  The  bruising 
is  internal,  and  it  is  not  till 
three  or  four  days  that  it  shows 
more  than  a  reddish  mark  over 
the  injured  spot,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  almost  black." 

"Surely  you  are  a  medical 
man?"  Wilmot  interrupted. 

"  I  have  read  some  surgery, 
among  other  things,"  Mr  Smith 
replied  evasively.  "But  tell 
me  all  you  remember  after  you 
woke  up  and  saw  Ellis." 

"When  I  came  to  myself,  I 
was  lying  flat  with  my  face  in 
the  mud  by  the  side  of  a  little 
spring  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  waggon.  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  I  had  gone  there  in 
my  delirium.  I  have  a  recol- 
lection of  being  always  thirsty 
and  dreaming  of  water." 

"  One  of  the  symptoms  of 
kidney  trouble — thirst." 

"  I  heard  voices,  and  turned. 
I  could  only  see  the  tail  of  the 
waggon  through  the  bushes. 
Ellis  was  pulling  out  the  extra 
sailcloth  that  was  stored  there, 
and  the  man  who  used  to  visit 
me  in  the  jail  at  Pretoria  was 
shaking  it  as  Ellis  unrolled  it. 
I  could  see  also  that  one  of  the 
brake-blocks  had  been  removed. 
I  caught  sight  of  a  revolver- 
case  round  the  waist  of  the 
man  Vollmer,  and  immediately 
a  terrible  fit  of  fear  seized  me. 
It  is  no  good  disguising  it, — it 
was  the  most  abject  funk.  The 
sight  of  that  revolver  instantly 


brought  up  the  glassy,  fixed 
eyes  of  poor  old  Smeer,  and  the 
blood  on  his  cheek  and  beard, 
and  an  irresistible  desire  took 
hold  of  me  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  waggon.  I  ran  into  the 
thick  bush  and  scrambled  on 
like  a  madman :  I  suppose  I 
must  have  been  mad.  After 
that  my  memory  of  what  hap- 
pened is  a  confused  tangle, — of 
scratches,  falls,  of  being  held 
fast  in  thorny  bush,  of  dark- 
ness and  cold,  and  above  all,  of 
a  haunting  thirst.  I  remem- 
ber lying  at  length  to  drink  at 
a  little  stream,  and  as  I  drank 
a  leaf  floated  past.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  had  occurred 
at  the  moment  I  came  to  con- 
sciousness when  I  heard  the 
voices,  and  the  whole  scene 
and  all  that  I  felt  and  thought 
at  the  time  flashed  before  me. 
I  got  up  and  ran  till  I  suppose 
I  must  have  dropped  from 
fatigue,  for  it  was  about  sun- 
set when  I  got  this  second 
scare.  The  sun  was  well  up 
when  I  came  to,  and  I  was  wet 
through  with  dew  and  shiver- 
ing. This  seemed  to  bring  me 
to  myself,  for  I  rose  up  and 
tried  to  get  my  bearings. 
Then  it  was  that  I  knew  I 
was  lost.  After  that  I  only 
remember  a  sort  of  madness. 
I  believe  I  talked  to  myself, 
and  I  think  I  blubbered." 

"There's  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  that,"  said  Mr 
Smith.  "  You  are  doing  what 
few  men  have  the  courage  to 
do — telling  the  truth  as  to  your 
conduct  when  the  pluck  and 
heart  had  been  taken  out  of 
you.  Men  generally  tell  only 
the  heroic  part.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  lost  and  starving. 
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A  man  can  no  more  be  a  hero 
then  than  he  can  be  jocular 
and  high-spirited  in  the  face 
of  a  frightful  calamity.  En- 
vironment, again.  When  a 
man  is  fighting  purely  physical 
conditions,  the  animal  in  him 
is  master,  and  he  yields  to  it : 
matter  is  more  potent  than 
spirit.  And  now  the  question 
is,  What  has  become  of  your 
friend  Hartley,  and  Golosh? 
I  can  guess  where  the  native 
is.  He  bolted  if  he  had  the 
chance:  if  he  did  not,  he  has 
joined  Ellis  and  Vollmer.  As 
to  Hartley,  I  think  he  went 
off  to  Pietersburg  to  get  a 
doctor.  A  case  like  yours 
would  be  very  puzzling  to  him. 
As  an  old  hand,  he  would  know 
that  it  would  be  useless  wait- 
ing while  food  was  running 
out.  He  would  see  that  you 
could  not  be  moved,  and  as  a 
practical  man  he  would  act. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  it  out, 
he  left  for  Pietersburg  the  day 
after  your  accident.  He  must 
have  left  Golosh  with  you,  for 
the  native  he  had  with  him 
was  a  raw  youth.  I  will  send 
a  messenger  to  the  waggon, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles 
east  of  this  place.  You  had 
better  write  a  brief  note  bid- 
ding Hartley  return  with  the 
messenger." 

The  plan  was  acted  upon. 
A  Kafir  was  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  kraal  and  des- 
patched with  the  note,  and 
instructions  to  bring  certain 
articles  of  clothing,  and  to 
make  a  thorough  search  for  a 
certain  rhinoceros  -  hide  sjam- 
bok. There  was  no  necessity 
for  enjoining  a  general  stock- 
taking and  survey.  A  woman's 


scrutiny  of  the  toilette  of  a 
rival  is  a  careless,  resultless 
side-glance  compared  with  the 
comprehensive  observation  of 
a  Kafir. 

The  following  day  Wilmot 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
walk  round  the  homestead. 
He  saw  everywhere  evidences 
of  the  same  mechanical  in- 
genuity, the  same  comfort  and 
cleanliness  and  order,  that  had 
charmed  him  in  the  residential 
hut. 

"  I  have  much  of  the  Robin- 
son Crusoe  resourcefulness," 
said  Mr  Smith,  "  but  you  see  I 
am  ahead  of  him  in  the  matter 
of  tools." 

They  were  in  a  hut  devoted 
to  the  constructive  arts.  A 
well  -  built  carpenter's  bench 
occupied  the  centre,  and  on 
frames  around  the  walls  were 
arranged  more  tools  than  Wil- 
mot knew  the  names  and  uses 
of,  while  several  small  articles 
were  in  varying  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

"The  secret  of  happiness  in 
a  life  like  mine,"  said  his  host, 
"is  occupation  and  method. 
Not  the  occupation  that  is  the 
outcome  of  a  passing  impulse 
to  be  doing  something,  but 
occupation  on  a  definite  task. 
I  have  my  daily  programme  of 
duties,  and  I  carry  it  out 
rigorously,  from  the  milking  of 
the  cow — for  I  can't  stand  the 
notion  of  drinking  milk  in 
which  a  Kafir  has  washed  his 
hands — to  entering  up  my  diary 
the  last  thing  at  night.  My 
kitchen  and  flower  gardens 
occupy  a  large  share  of  my 
attention,  and  repay  me,  for 
there  is  very  little  hard  work 
required.  Nature  is  my  prin- 
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cipal  assistant.  I  don't  know 
what  the  return  per  acre  was 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
I  don't  think  it  would  beat  this 
valley.  I  have  only  to  scratch 
the  surface  and  throw  the  seed 
about.  The  return  is  so  large 
that  I  don't  even  trouble  to 
keep  away  the  birds  and 
insects." 

Graham  inquired  the  nature 
of  the  crops  produced. 

"  It  is  easier  to  say  what  will 
not,  or  rather  what  does  not, 
grow  than  what  does.  I  have 
had  but  one  failure — and  that 
I  regret  more  than  anything. 
I  tried  the  English  primrose, 
but  it  came  to  nothing.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps  it  was  as 
well.  It  might  have  induced  a 
bad  attack  of  home  -  sickness. 
I  have  known  a  pet  flower  do 
that." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  spent  years  alone 
on  this  spot  and  have  never 
left  it  ?  "  Wilmot  asked  when 
they  were  sitting  over  their 
pipes  in  the  living  hut. 

"  I  have  been  here  ten  years 
less  a  few  weeks,  and  you  are 
the  third  white  man  who  has 
been  beneath  this  roof." 

"  Not  the  third  you  have  seen 
during  that  time  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.  Sometimes  the  fit 
takes  me  to  ride  out  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  I  have  occasionally 
come  upon  white  men  passing 
through  the  country.  If  pos- 
sible, I  avoid  them ;  if  not,  I 
inquire  the  way  in  the  opposite 
direction." 

"  And  you  have  selected  this 
life  voluntarily  ?  " 

"  Fate  drove  me  from  the  life 
that  was  chosen  for  me  by 
education,  position,  and  tradi- 


tion. This  life  is  my  own 
choice.  I  told  you  I  once  made 
a  mistake,  as  many  a  better 
man  has.  It  meant  social 
ostracism.  I  made  one  effort 
to  regain  the  position  I  had 
lost,  but  the  strain  was  worse 
than  any  success  could  atone 
for.  I  had  always  a  secret 
longing  for  a  life  of  compara- 
tive solitude,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  artificiality,  and 
here  I  have  found  it.  I  am  as 
nearly  happy  as  that  state  can 
be  attained  to  by  a  man  who 
has  seen  life  and  knows  happi- 
ness to  be  merely  a  relative 
condition.  I  have  almost 
buried  the  past,  and  have  very 
little  desire  to  revive  it.  Of 
course,  I  have  my  periods  of 
soul-sickness  and  yearning  for 
the  might  have  been,  but  I 
have  one  drastic  remedy, — I 
refresh  my  memory  with  the 
story  of  my  great  mistake,  and 
in  a  couple  of  days  I  have 
recovered." 

"Well,  as  you  say,  you  have 
had  a  taste  of  the  other  life, 
and  probably  had  a  good 
innings,"  Wilmot  remarked, 
glancing  at  the  grey  hair  and 
careworn  face  that  signalled 
sixty  years. 

"  For  ten  years  I  enjoyed,  or 
tried  to  enjoy,  most  that  comes 
in  the  way  of  a  man  born  with 
the  means  and  position  to  em- 
brace them.  Yes,  I  have 
known  what  it  was  to  be  like 
Byron, — famous  at  twenty  and 
infamous  at  thirty." 

Wilmot  looked  scrutinisingly 
at  the  face  of  the  speaker.  It 
was  even  older  than  its  first 
impression  had  suggested,  for 
the  intense  seriousness  and 
emotion  of  the  recital  had 
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drawn  into  clearer  prominence 
the  lines  and  wrinkles,  and  the 
attitude  of  dejection  into  which 
he  had  lapsed  in  the  lounge- 
chair  was  that  of  a  broken 
man. 

"  You  have  been  out  of  your 
world  many  years?"  Wilmot 
hazarded. 

"  If,  as  some  poet  says,  life  is 
made  up  of  heart-throbs,  not  of 
years,  then  it  is  centuries  since 
I  was  my  other  self.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  barely 
twelve  years.  I  am  not  yet 
forty." 

Wilmot  stared  in  wonder- 
ment. Before  he  could  express 
his  astonishment  Mr  Smith 
sprang  up  with  sudden  alert- 
ness. 

"  Never  mind ;  let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead.  Let  me 
give  you  some  music,"  he  said 
with  sprightly  gaiety. 

He  went  to  a  shelf  and  took 
down  a  violin,  fixed  up  a  music- 
stand  artistically  constructed 
of  bamboo,  selected  a  piece 
from  a  pile  of  sheet  music,  and 
began. 

Wilmot,  himself  a  more  than 
usually  accomplished  amateur 
musician,  listened,  charmed. 
The  performer  had  that  mas- 
tery of  the  instrument  which 
comes  of  love  rather  than  mere 
mechanical  dexterity.  The 
listener  noted  how  passages 
were  altered  and  varied  from 
the  score, — always  with  effect, 
sometimes  with  advantage. 
The  player  went  on  with 
another  piece,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  approving 
ejaculations,  even  of  the  pres- 
ence, of  his  auditor.  When  he 
had  played  the  cadenza  of  the 
fourth  selection,  he  turned  over 


the  pieces  he  had  placed  on 
the  stand  as  if  looking  for 
another.  Wilmot  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pause  to  ask  if 
the  player  had  a  well-known 
classic. 

"No;  things  like  that  are 
too  closely  associated  with  the 
other  life.  I  have  a  few  of 
them,  by  accident,  but  I  try  to 
deny  myself  by  not  playing 
them.  Fortunately,  the  supply 
of  what  is  new  and  good  is 
fairly  large,  and  I  am  forcing 
myself  to  an  appreciation  of 
another  school  of  music.  It  is 
hard,  but  best  for  my  soul 
comfort.  I  am  thankful  that 
South  African  flowers  have  no 
scent  and  the  birds  no  song. 
Music  and  perfumes  can  be 
heaven  or  hell  to  a  man  who 
has  felt." 

"  Does  the  same  reservation 
apply  to  books  ?  " 

"Not  in  my  case.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  with  other  men, 
but  a  book  presents  new  and 
added  impressions  to  me  with 
every  reading.  I — in  fact,  most 
men  view  an  author's  concep- 
tions and  ideas  through  the 
glass  of  their  own  impressions ; 
and  as  experience  grows,  so 
they  take  a  broader  grasp  of 
the  subject,  and  see  into  depths 
of  meaning  that  were  before 
beyond  them.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  of  poetry.  'In 
Memoriam,'  for  instance,  is  not 
the  same  thing  to  men  of 
different  age.  Its  application 
grows  with  experience,  like  a 
text- book  on  whist  or  chess : 
it  is  not  till  the  tyro  has  be- 
come expert  that  he  can  appre- 
ciate the  complexities  of  the 
master-mind.  The  best -read 
man  I  ever  knew  had  not  read 
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half  that  I  have,  but  he  had 
regulated  his  reading  by  cycles 
of  seven  years,  re-reading  each 
work  at  the  completion  of  the 
period.  The  result  was  that 
he  found  a  new  book  in  the  old 
every  time." 

"  So  that,  if  he  reads  often 
enough,  he  will  find  the  author's 
meaning  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  thought  it  when  he 
began,"  Wilmot  suggested 
laughingly. 

"Not  necessarily.  I  take  it 
that  he  develops,  and  gradually 
levels  up  to  the  author.  The 
boy  reads  '  Robinson  Crusoe ' 
because  of  the  thrill  of  adven- 
ture, and  is  a  little  bit  dis- 
appointed because  the  savages 
don't  attack  oftener.  The  man 
sees  in  it  a  fascinating  vindi- 
cation of  the  triumph  of  action 
over  adversity." 

"  Which  you  have  realised  in 
practice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly.  Like 
Robinson,  my  effort  has  re- 
lieved me  of  the  tortures  of 
morbid  repining  at  Fate  and 
given  me  a  new  motive  in  life 
— self-centred,  no  doubt,  and 
narrow,  for  my  efforts  begin 
and  end  with  myself." 

"Then  you  are  not  desirous 
of  extending  your  benefits  and 
privileges  to  your  neighbours — 
the  Kafirs  ?  " 

"God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  an  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  innocence  and 
happiness  !  If  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  choose  his  own 
life  at  the  very  beginning,  I 
should  elect  to  be  born  in  a 
Kafir  kraal  in  this  perfect 
region  and  live  their  life. 
They  begin  where  we  civilised 
beings  leave  off,  content  and 


happy,  knowing  little  physical 
and  no  mental  pain." 

"  Not  a  very  lofty  ambition 
for  an  heir  of  all  the  ages." 

"Perhaps  not,  according  to 
civilised  notions.  But  surely 
that  man  is  to  be  envied  who 
has  attained  and  who  can  re- 
tain happiness  with  least  pain, 
and  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Kafir  as  long  as  he  keeps  out 
of  range  of  progress.  The  poet 
you  quote  saw  in  the  savage 
life  the  panacea  for  the  pains 
of  too  much  civilisation.  If 
the  ultimate  aim  of  progress  is 
happiness,  it  has  failed  miser- 
ably so  far.  If  it  has  increased 
our  pleasures,  it  has  quadrupled 
our  pains.  Old  Magato,  who 
used  to  be  chief  up  yonder, 
summed  up  the  position  to  a 
deputation  of  rival  missionaries 
and  traders  who  wanted  per- 
mission to  settle  in  his  country. 
They  urged  the  usual  hypocrit- 
ical pretence  of  anxiety  to 
benefit  him  and  his  people. 
'  It  is  clear,'  he  said,  '  that  you 
do  not  agree  among  yourselves 
which  is  the  right  road.  Go 
back  and  settle  it,  and  when 
you  are  agreed  it  will  be  time 
for  me  to  listen.'  The  expon- 
ents of  the  panacea  for  peace 
and  happiness  are  still  fighting 
one  another." 

"  I  can  see  that  you  have  ab- 
sorbed the  same  ideas  regarding 
the  folly,  even  the  cruelty,  of 
civilising  the  native  which 
nearly  every  man  holds  after 
he  has  been  among  them  any 
time ;  but  may  it  not  be  that 
the  same  mental  process  will 
follow  in  regard  to  your  pre- 
sent views  as  you  have  de- 
scribed in  the  matter  of  books, 
— that  later  experience  may 
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reverse  your  first  impressions, 
and  you  may  even  tire  of  the 
solitary  life  and  revert  to  first 
conditions  ?  " 

Mr  Smith  reflected  for  a 
moment. 

"Until  I  am  convinced  by 
results  that  the  civilised  state 
is  productive  of  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, I  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  the  Kafir  is  nearer  the 
summum  bonum  than  the  white. 
With  regard  to  my  return  to 
my  world,  that  is  impossible, 
and  I  do  not  encourage  any 
line  of  reasoning  that  would 
make  it  appear  otherwise.  I 
do  not  expect  you  to  believe 
that  a  man  who,  like  myself, 
has  tasted  the  best  that  civil- 
isation can  produce  can  resign 
it  without  a  pang,  or  think  of 
it  as  a  thing  not  desirable. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
paying  too  great  a  price  for  a 
pleasure ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  pain  of  striving,  even 
if  I  succeeded,  could  never  be 
atoned  for  by  the  result.  My 
present  life  is  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  I  logically  select  it, 
and  spare  no  effort  to  make  it 
an  agreeable  substitute.  I  am, 
as  perhaps  you  may  know,  not 
the  only  recluse  in  this  region. 
There  are  at  least  a  dozen  who, 
for  various  reasons,  have  long 
since  cut  themselves  off  from 
their  fellows  and  the  life  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and 
are  quite  content." 

"  Do  you  ever  meet  them  ?  " 
Wilmot  asked. 

"  Very  rarely ;  nor  have  I 
any  desire  to  know  them.  We 
have  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept to  be  'the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot.'  Besides, 
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there  is  one  insuperable  bar — 
they  all  have  native  wives. 
To  my  mind  that  at  once  re- 
moves a  man  from  all  claim 
to  consideration  as  a  fellow- 
creature." 

This  was  the  last  time  Mr 
Smith  spoke  of  himself.  The 
converse  had  throughout  been 
marked  by  an  effort,  though  a 
certain  relief  was  apparent,  the 
natural  effect  of  that  hunger 
for  sympathetic  unburdening 
of  a  load  that  can  rarely  be 
resisted  even  by  the  most  self- 
contained  and  reticent.  Wil- 
mot recognised  that  the  subject 
was  one  to  avoid,  and,  much  as 
he  would  have  liked  to  learn 
the  identity  of  this  remarkable 
representative  of  the  modern 
hermits,  he  restrained  his  cur- 
iosity and  sought  no  more  to 
pry  behind  the  drawn  curtain. 

The  following  day  brought 
the  native  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  waggon.  He  reported 
having  found  only  the  spoor  of 
a  trek  several  days  old,  and 
signs  of  a  long  outspan. 

The  two  men  held  consult- 
ation. 

"You  must  stay  here  a 
month  or  so,"  said  Mr  Smith, 
"and  then  get  back  to  the 
Rand  by  way  of  Pietersburg. 
By  that  time  the  hunt  for  the 
gun-runners  will  have  cooled, 
and  you  can  slip  through  with 
something  like  safety.  Many 
things  may  happen  in  two 
months,  and  I  will  send  a  Kafir 
down  in  the  interval  to  make 
inquiries.  He  can  seek  employ- 
ment on  the  Kesurgam  mine, 
and  carry  a  letter  to  your 
friend  M 'Queen,  who  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  tell  you  what 
has  become  of  Hartley." 
3C 
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Wilmot  expressed  his  grat- 
itude, also  his  reluctance  to 
abuse  hospitality. 

"  I  can  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings," said  Mr  Smith,  "and  I 
can  suggest  a  way  of  relieving 
you  of  any  scruples  on  that 
point.  You  have  no  money, 
and  you  will  require  some  if 
you  are  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  There  is  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  you  perhaps  know,  a 
little  alluvial  gold — not  by  any 
means  as  much  as  the  pros- 
pectors think,  but  if  you  care 
to  work,  you  can  in  a  month 
or  two  find  sufficient  to  put 
you  in  possession  of  funds.  I 
have  never  worked  it  myself, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
my  wants  are  so  small  that  the 
modest  income  I  receive  irregu- 
larly from  a  little  property  I 
have  elsewhere  keeps  me  sup- 
plied with  all  the  cash  I 
need  for  books,  tools,  material, 
and  a  few  luxuries ;  but  prin- 
cipally, because  I  know  that  I 
could  not  go  on  sending  raw 
gold  out  of  the  district  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the 
last  people  I  am  anxious  to 
see." 

He  showed  Wilmot  a  few 
samples  of  the  gold  -  dust  he 
had  washed  out  at  various 
times  and  places. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  two 
walked  a  few  miles  to  a  spot 
higher  up  the  valley  where  a 
tributary  of  the  Letaba  river 
has  its  source,  and  Wilmot  was 
initiated  into  the  laborious  art 
of  washing  the  river  -  gravel. 
A  couple  of  hours'  work  pro- 
duced half-a-thimble  measure  of 
gold  dust,  and  decided  Wilmot 
to  prosecute  steady  work  on 
the  spot. 


In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  Mr  Smith  had  constructed 
a  cradle  and  the  few  appli- 
ances necessary  for  the  work, 
which,  with  a  small  tent  and 
cooking  -  utensils,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  spot ;  and  Wilmot 
began  to  sample  the  joys  and 
tribulations  of  an  alluvial  gold- 
digger,  spending  the  day  at 
work,  and  returning  at  sunset 
to  compensate  for  toil  by  an 
evening  made  delightful  by 
music,  books,  and  conversation. 

The  returns,  though  not 
startling,  were  good,  averag- 
ing nearly  two  ounces  a-day, 
the  monotony  of  a  regular  out- 
put being  now  and  then  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  a 
small  nugget  sufficiently  large 
to  give  promise  of  better 
things. 

At  the  end  of  the  month 
they  weighed  out  nearly  a 
hundred  ounces  of  gold,  worth 
about  £350,  and  the  gold  fever 
had  taken  hold  of  the  digger. 
He  began  to  talk  of  fortunes. 

Mr  Smith  looked  grave. 

"Don't  you  think  you  owe 
me  something  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  owe  you  everything," 
Wilmot  answered. 

"Then  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  repay  me  by  abandon- 
ing the  work.  I  am  fearful  of 
the  consequences  to  both  of  us. 
Sooner  or  later  the  source  of 
that  gold  will  be  guessed,  and 
my  life  here  will  be  finished. 
I  want  you  to  promise  to  be 
content  to  leave  as  soon  as 
the  messenger  returns.  It  is 
strange  that  we  have  not  seen 
him  yet." 

Wilmot  saw  the  justice  if 
not  the  logic  of  the  request,  and 
consented.  Strangely  enough, 
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the  gravel  began  to  pan  out 
poorly  within  the  next  few 
days,  and  the  day's  washing 
sank  from  two  ounces  to  ten 
or  twelve  pennyweights. 

"I  will  not  show  you  an- 
other spot,"  said  Mr  Smith 
when  Wilmot  reported  the 
short  fall,  "  and  I  ask  you  not 
to  seek  one." 

Wilmot  did  not  return  to 
the  river. 

That  evening  Mr  Smith  was 
unusually  quiet  and  distrait. 
At  Wilmot's  request  he  took 
out  his  violin,  and  after  play- 
ing one  or  two  selections  wan- 
dered off  into  Braga's  serenata. 
He  played  without  music. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  put 
down  the  instrument. 

"  Wilmot,  you  must  go,"  he 
said  earnestly.  "  Did  you  hear 
that  ?  I  am  drifting  back.  I 
have  not  played  that  for  years. 
I  dared  not.  Your  company  is 
taking  me  back  to  the  old  life  : 
it  is  undoing  the  work  of  years. 
You  must  go." 

He  paced  the  room  excitedly. 

"  I  think  I  understand," 
Wilmot  said.  "I  will  go;  but 
why  not  listen  to  the  calling 
and  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  what  you 
ask,  Wilmot.  If  you  feel  any 
kindness  or  sympathy  for  me, 
go  ;  "  and  he  walked  out  of  the 
hut  into  the  moonlight,  and 
disappeared  behind  a  grove  of 
orange-trees. 

Wilmot  did  not  see  him 
again  till  breakfast-time  next 
morning.  He  was  careworn, 
and  marked  with  the  evidences 
of  a  sleepless  night. 


"  I  have  made  arrangements 
for  a  horse  and  a  native  to 
guide  you  to  Pietersburg  to- 
day," he  said.  "I  rely  on  your 
honour  not  to  show  that  gold 
till  you  are  out  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, nor  to  say  where  you  got 
it.  I  can  let  you  have  suf- 
ficient cash  to  carry  you  to 
Cape  Town,  and  there  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
bank-draft  on  the  dust ;  and 
I  advise  you  to  book  your 
passage  home  by  the  first  boat. 
You  are  too  good  to  spoil  in 
this  country,  and  too  weak  to 
resist  the  process." 

Wilmot's  preparations  were 
soon  completed,  the  convenient 
bestowal  of  the  gold  being  the 
most  difficult  task,  which  was 
overcome  by  packing  it  into  a 
revolver  -  case  carried  at  the 
belt. 

Mr  Smith  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  pony  a  short  distance. 
At  the  orange  -  grove  he  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Wilmot.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  know  you, 
and  a  pain.  Go  back  to  your 
old  life  and  live  it  as  a  man 
should,  and  never  be  led  away 
by  any  false  notions  that  hap- 
piness is  to  be  gained  by  by- 
paths. Write  me  that  you 
have  arrived  at  Cape  Town. 
Address  me  at  Pietersburg, 
but  say  only  you  are  doing  as 
I  wish.  Don't  try  to  take  me 
out  of  the  present.  Good-bye, 
and  God  bless  you." 

The  exile  and  the  mystery  of 
his  crime  went  back  to  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  the  Golden 
Valley. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE    ROBIN. 

IT  was  the  fifth  day  since  the  child, 

Our  little  boy,  was  dead. 
But  yesterday  they  laid  him  low 

In  his  cold  and  cheerless  bed, 
And  pressed  the  earth  and  strewed  the  flowers 

Above  his  golden  head. 

Only  a  little  while  he  drooped 

Before  the  Christmas-tide; 
And  on  that  day  he  stirred  no  more, 

But  lay  at  rest  and  sighed : 
"Bless  all  kind  people,  God!"  he  said, 

His  hand  in  mine,  and  died. 

His  mother  raised  her  head.     I  saw 

Her  eyes  in  tears  were  drowned. 
She  paused,  and  bent  herself,  and  kissed 

His  face,  but  made  no  sound. 
Outside  a  gardener's  footfall  crunched 

Upon  the  frozen  ground. 

All  I  had  feared  had  come  to  pass, 

For  there  was  always  fear, 
Although  his  cheeks  with  health  were  red, 

And  his  laughter  rang  so  clear. 
It  was  but  five  days  gone ;  to  me 

It  seemed  to  be  a  year. 


It  was  the  morning :  a  clear  sun 
Had  brought  the  lingering  day; 

The  tufted  snow  lay  light  upon 
Each  branch  and  twig  and  spray ; 

And  the  birds  were  piping  merrily, 
As  it  had  been  in  May. 
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The  friendly  room,  as  it  was  wont 

Ere  that  he  was  estranged, 
With  all  its  morning  gear  was  set : 

The  chairs  were  duly  ranged, 
Each  in  its  place;  the  cloth  was  spread, — 

Nothing  of  all  was  changed. 

Some  one — it  was  my  wife,  I  think — 

Had  set  his  little  chair 
At  my  left  side.     His  silver  cup, 

And  his  plate  and  spoon  were  there. 
He  must  be  coming  soon ;  I  strained 

To  hear  him  on  the  stair. 

The  firelight  flamed.     Our  dog  had  stretched 

His  massive  length  thereby. 
He  seemed  to  sleep,  but  now  and  then 

Unclosed  a  watchful  eye, 
And  raised  his  tawny  head,  and  gave 

A  little  whispered  cry. 

The  unregarded  minutes  passed 

Till  the  breakfast-time  was  done. 
Our  hands  were  idle,  and  we  seemed 

Each  other's  eyes  to  shun; 
For  our  grieving  thoughts  were  like  a  cloud 

That  hangs  before  the  sun. 

The  heavy  silence  grew;  at  length 

My  wife  struck  it  apart : 
"  Courage  ! "  she  said ;  the  quiet  word 

Pierced  through  it  like  a  dart; 
And  the  hand  of  ice  that  gripped  me  sore 

Was  melted  from  my  heart. 

I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  at  her, 

And  another  sound  came  plain, 
A  sharp  and  tapping  sound  that  ceased 

And  then  was  heard  again ; 
And  I  turned  and  saw  a  little  bird 

That  pecked  at  the  window-pane. 
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I  could  not  choose  but  give  it  ear; 

It  might  not  be  denied. 
"A  messenger,"  I  thought,  and  rose, 

And  pushed  the  window  wide. 
And  first  the  robin  fluttered  off, 

But  I  beckoned  him  inside. 

A  moment  on  the  sill  he  perched, 

Then  cheerily  fluttered  in. 
It  was  no  bird,  I  thought,  that  came, 

But  a  winged  cherubin; 
For  the  air  that  weighed  so  heavily 

Grew  light  and  clear  and  thin. 

The  old  dog  stood  and  wagged  his  tail, 

And  whimpered  wistfully. 
Some  joy  had  touched  his  anxious  mind, 

For  long  he  gazed  at  me 
With  understanding  eyes,  and  laid 

His  head  upon  my  knee. 

Full  soon  the  robin  stayed  his  flight 

And  lit  on  the  empty  chair. 
We  two  sat  still,  although  we  yearned 

To  give  him  welcome  there : 
For  his  eyes  were  like  a  little  child's, 

And  his  plumage  shone  so  fair. 

I  whispered,  "  Lo !  a  feathered  soul, 

Come  from  the  realms  of  grace. 
Be  sure  he  has  a  happy  word 

To  speak  in  the  dead  child's  place." 
My  pale  wife  uttered  not  a  sound, 

But  a  light  was  in  her  face. 

A  little  space  he  perched,  his  head 

This  way  and  that  way  bent. 
He  had  no  fear;  his  eyes  were  filled 

With  a  wonderful  content. 
Then  he  took  his  dole  of  scattered  crumbs 

And  as  he  came  he  went. 
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His  flight  was  like  a  glancing  flame, 

So  free  it  was  and  gay — 
(It  was  the  hour  when  he  was  used 

To  draw  us  out  to  play.) — 
"Come  forth,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "and  take 

God's  shining  happy  day." 

It  was  the  fifth  day  since  the  child, 

Our  little  boy,  was  dead. 
But  yesterday  they  laid  him  low 

In  his  cold  and  cheerless  bed, 
And  pressed  the  earth  and  spread  the  flowers 

Above  his  golden  head. 

E.  C.  LEHMANN. 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 


VULGARITY  AND  ITS  CURE — THE  SNOB  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES — THE  CRAVING 
FOR  NEWS  —  THE  LOVE  OF  CROWDS  —  THE  WORSHIP  OF  SPEED  —  THE 
DECAY  OF  TASTE  —  THE  BOGEY  OF  INEFFICIENCY  —  ENGLAND  AND 
JAPAN. 


WE  are  repeatedly  told  by 
writers,  lecturers,  and  others, 
that  we  live  in  a  vulgar  age  ; 
and  manifold  are  the  remedies 
proposed  to  cure  the  prevailing 
disease.  Sir  Edward  Fry's 
suggestion,  made  recently  at 
the  Birkbeck  College,  that  a 
gentle  course  of  study  would 
effect  a  remedy,  does  not  seem 
practicable  or  adequate.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  prescription 
of  the  hard-hearted  doctor  who 
assured  a  dipsomaniac  that  all 
would  be  well  if  only  he  took  a 
little  fresh  fruit.  Now,  vul- 
garity is  a  failing  of  character 
as  much  as  of  intelligence. 
Learning  is  not  necessary  to 
the  making  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  we  do  not  think  the 
reading  of  books  will  ever  prove 
a  specific.  Education,  indeed, 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  been 
found  wanting.  The  whole 
country  was  driven  to  school 
by  the  iron  hand  of  the  law 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  com- 
plaints of  vulgarity  have  been 
louder  and  louder  ever  since. 
No  doubt  we  have  followed  a 
false  system;  we  have  taught 
the  wrong  things ;  we  have 
pointed  to  paltry  ideals.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  better 
way,  since  nobody  is  sanguine 
enough  to  bring  back  into 
our  practical  curriculum  the 
treatises  on  manners  which 
were  an  efficient  guide  unto 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers. 


But  before  we  discuss  our 
own  vulgarity  it  is  not  without 
some  consolation  that  we  look 
backward.  Vulgarity  is  no  new 
sin.  Midas  with  his  pitiful 
ambition  of  gold  was  a  king 
of  snobs.  The  noisy  demo- 
crats sketched  by  Aristophanes 
were  wholly  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  decency,  and  the  Sausage- 
seller  approached  very  nearly 
to  what  in  these  days  we  call 
a  cad.  Again,  the  bore  who 
interrupted  Horace  on  the  Via 
Sacra  was  of  so  common  a 
temper  that  you  might  match 
him  at  the  next  street  corner ; 
and  you  have  but  to  consult 
the  works  of  Martial  and  the 
satirists,  passim,  to  realise  that 
even  the  worst  vices  have  the 
merit  of  antiquity.  But  in 
Greece  and  Rome  the  vulgar 
man  was  rare  enough  to  be 
curious.  Though  he  existed, 
he  was  not  seen  without  sur- 
prise. In  other  words,  he  was 
an  accident,  not  a  type,  and 
he  could  not  yet  dominate  the 
whole  world  by  mere  force  of 
numbers.  As  we  come  nearer 
to  modern  times,  the  snob 
and  the  cad  both  recede  from 
our  vision.  Life  was  so  hard 
under  our  early  kings  that 
every  man  had  to  keep  his 
place  and  do  the  best  he  could. 
Even  in  the  bustling  days  of 
the  Tudors  our  citizens  had 
little  time  to  grow  arrogant 
and  absurd.  The  Stuarts, 
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again,  in  spite  of  many  faults, 
were  the  stern  enemies  of  vul- 
garity ;  and  though  we  know 
far  less  of  the  people  than  of 
their  rulers,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  standard  of 
manners  was  higher  then  than 
now.  With  the  eighteenth 
century  a  change  came.  Curi- 
osity and  self  -  consciousness 
brought  with  them  an  inevit- 
able vulgarity  of  mind.  Men 
began  to  question  all  things,  to 
despise  the  old  traditions,  to 
esteem  a  pert  flippancy  more 
highly  than  an  obedience  to 
time-honoured  laws.  In  brief, 
vulgarity  increased,  not  from 
too  little  knowledge,  but  from 
too  much. 

And  to-day  the  work  begun 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
achieved.  At  last  we  are  all 
equal,  or  rather  it  is  the  vulgar 
who  dictate  the  terms  of  life, 
because  the  vulgar  are  more 
numerous  than  the  others. 
Sir  Edward  Fry  points  to  a  de- 
sire of  display,  to  a  passion  to 
rise  from  one  class  to  another, 
as  the  source  of  our  vulgarity. 
We  cannot  agree  with  his 
diagnosis.  The  desire  to  rise 
seems  only  too  rare.  The 
most  of  men  are  quite  content 
to  sink  down  into  the  obloquy 
of  commonness.  Had  they  a 
sincere  ambition  to  appear 
better  than  they  were,  they 
would  not  accept  the  foolish 
pursuits  and  foolish  amuse- 
ments which  are  now  theirs. 
For  very  shame  they  would 
exercise  some  restraint ;  they 
would  pretend  that  they  took 
an  interest  in  something  else 
than  bad  jokes  and  in  vapid 
jesters  grinning  industriously 
through  horse  -  collars.  But 
they  pretend  nothing;  they  have 


the  courage  of  their  vulgar- 
ity ;  they  have  the  frankness  to 
acknowledge  their  paltry  tastes, 
because  they  know  that  they 
will  bring  them  no  discredit. 
They  laugh  hoarsely,  because 
their  fun  is  forced ;  they  cry 
easily,  because  in  the  theatre 
or  in  the  free  library  they  are 
exposed  only  to  the  crasser  emo- 
tions. And  how  should  it  be 
otherwise?  They  have  been 
given  the  power  of  reading, 
without  the  power  of  under- 
standing what  they  read,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
crimes  against  taste  and  de- 
cency which  have  been  en- 
couraged by  philanthropy  and 
superficial  education. 

Of  course  the  most  obvious 
symptom  of  vulgarity  is  the 
common  craving  for  news ; 
and  the  news  which  is  most 
acceptable  is  that  which  should 
never  be  brought  to  the  gen- 
eral ear.  But  what  people 
want  to  know  is  always  that 
which  does  not  concern  them. 
They  are  delighted  when  they 
think  they  have  discovered 
some  paltry  secret  discredit- 
able to  somebody  whom  they 
will  never  see.  If  we  take, 
as  we  may,  the  popular  prints 
as  a  fair  echo  of  the  popular 
voice,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  man  in  the  street,  who  is 
our  master,  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  is  trying  a  case 
of  murder  without  judge  or 
jury,  or  intruding,  cunningly 
and  boldly,  into  somebody  else's 
house.  The  hero  of  his  ad- 
miration is  Paul  Pry.  Before 
the  Columbus  who  discovers 
not  a  new  continent,  but  a 
new  secret,  he  bends  the  knee 
in  humble  worship.  Politics 
have  ceased  to  interest  him, 
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save  as  an  excuse  for  his  in- 
satiable curiosity.  He  knows 
not  on  which  side  this  or  that 
statesman  speaks  and  votes; 
but  he  knows  perfectly  well 
where  they  play  golf,  and  how 
they  spend  their  holidays  in 
the  summer.  For  the  rest, 
look  at  the  books  which  our 
educated  countrymen  read ;  go 
to  the  theatres  which  they  fre- 
quent; sit  in  the  music  halls, 
where  they  rock  with  laughter, 
and  you  will  get  some  measure 
of  their  vulgarity.  They  are 
sad,  these  amusements  of  the 
people ;  but  they  are  sufficient, 
and  their  sufficiency  is  the  true 
tragedy  of  modern  life. 

But  these  are  not  the  only 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
men  and  women  of  to-day  are 
so  little  masters  of  themselves 
that  they  must  always  go  in 
crowd  s.  They  are  happiest  when 
the  largest  number  of  them  is 
packed  into  the  smallest  space. 
They  take  their  pleasures,  as 
they  like  to  do  their  work,  in 
common.  Now,  a  crowd,  as 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  is 
always  worse  in  manners  and 
intelligence  than  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. These,  massed  together, 
are  bolder  in  the  defiance  of 
law  and  order  than  they 
would  be  separate  and  alone. 
They  exaggerate  the  tone  of 
their  neighbours,  and  are  proud 
to  outdo  one  another  in  noise 
and  folly.  And  so  they  pack 
the  football  field  or  overcrowd 
the  gallery  of  our  theatres, 
and  find  their  highest  delight 
in  insulting  the  referee  whose 
decisions  do  not  please  them, 
or  in  shrieking  applause  at  the 
actor  whose  lack  of  voice  and 
talent  they  mistake  for  genius. 


And  if  there  is  anything  they 
love  better  than  a  crowd  it  is 
speed.  Only  let  the  people  move 
about  quickly  and  aimlessly, 
and  all  will  be  well.  Whither 
they  go,  and  why  they  are  in 
a  hurry,  it  is  idle  to  ask  of  these 
indolent,  hasty  travellers.  They 
do  not  know  themselves.  They 
are  bitten  with  the  desire 
of  movement,  that  is  all,  and 
they  will  keep  moving  until 
they  die.  And  not  merely 
must  they  move,  but  they 
must  move  quickly.  For  speed 
is  the  worst  form  which  modern 
vulgarity  takes — speed,  useless 
and  irrelevant,  but  always 
speed.  Wherever  we  look  we  see 
signs  of  haste  without  purpose, 
of  bustle  without  design. 

Everywhere  we  find  the  same 
inapposite  vulgarity,  —  in  lit- 
erature, in  the  theatre,  on 
the  high  road.  But  it  is  in 
vulgar  advertisement  that  we 
have  outstripped  all  epochs 
and  all  nations.  Such  wares 
as  our  countrymen  have  to 
sell  are  thrust  upon  us  with 
a  monstrous  insistence.  The 
hideous  hoardings,  which  rise 
gaunt  and  terrific  at  the 
corners  of  our  streets,  tell  us 
with  pictorial  effrontery  where 
we  can  find  all  the  things 
which  we  do  not  want.  Not 
even  the  greatest  names  in  our 
annals  are  sacred  from  the 
advertiser.  Nelson  is  used  to 
vaunt  the  qualities  of  a  brand 
of  whisky ;  and  a  colossal 
Shakespeare,  surrounded  with 
a  mob  of  pigmies,  is  asked  to 
call  the  world's  attention  to 
some  kind  of  sauce.  But  worst 
of  all  are  the  advertisements 
of  quack  doctors,  which  flatter 
at  once  the  hypochondria  and 
vanity  of  the  people.  The  por- 
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traits  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  persuaded  to 
waste  their  money  upon  pills 
are  printed  as  an  inducement 
to  others  to  follow  a  bad  ex- 
ample. And  as  all  the  world 
delights  to  scramble  into  the 
same  tram-car,  heedless  of  its 
destination,  so  all  the  world 
is  ready  to  take  the  same 
medicine,  which  probably  cures 
no  disease  and  obviously  can- 
not cure  all.  But  the  ambition 
of  the  crowd  is  satisfied,  and 
the  vendor  of  quack  medicines 
is  almost  as  great  a  man  in  the 
community  as  the  advertiser's 
tout. 

However,  vulgarity,    as   Sir 
Edward  Fry  says,  is  not  limited 

V  V  ' 

to  a  single  class.  High  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  suffer  all 
from  the  same  disease.  They 
must  all  betray  their  own 
secrets  and  see  their  own 
names  impertinently  printed  in 
the  journals.  If  the  reporters 
refrain  from  uncovering  any 
corner  of  life,  those  who  escape 
notice  betray  not  gratitude 
but  uneasiness.  They  cannot 
bear  that  their  friends  and 
rivals  should  be  seen  in  the 
street  or  at  the  theatre  while 
they  are  absent ;  so  they,  too, 
thrust  themselves  forward,  not 
for  amusement,  but  for  dis- 
play. Our  houses,  our  fur- 
niture, all  the  trappings  of 
life,  are  evidence  of  the  same 
vice.  Until  a  century  ago 
there  was  a  living  style  of 
architecture,  and  houses  were 
adorned  in  accordance  with 
living  rules  of  taste.  The 
exhibition  which  some  years 
ago  was  held  in  Paris  seemed 
to  prove  that  vulgarity  was 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  a  priv- 


ilege which  has  been  handed 
on  with  infinite  generosity  to 
the  twentieth.  The  furniture, 
the  jewels,  the  costumes  which 
gave  a  splendour  to  life  in  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis 
XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beauty  which 
was  their  own.  This  beauty 
was  not  borrowed  from  another 
age,  nor  carelessly  compounded 
of  discordant  elements ;  it 
grew  naturally  out  of  its 
epoch,  and  was  a  simple  and 
appropriate  embellishment  of 
life.  But  after  the  Empire  of 
Napoleon  crumbled  in  dust 
style  ceased  to  be  a  living 
thing,  and  the  reign  of  vul- 
garity began.  Since  1815 
Europe  has  evolved  no  new 
design.  We  have  mimicked  the 
eccentricities  of  all  the  world; 
we  have  mingled  in  inextric- 
able confusion  the  wonders  of 
ancient  Italy  and  the  marvels 
of  Japan ;  we  have  borrowed 
with  a  reckless  courage  and 
no  discretion, — and  the  result 
is  that  the  aspect  of  modern 
life  is  ugly  when  it  is  not 
ridiculous. 

The  country  has  fared  little 
better  than  the  town.  There 
was  a  time  when  men  spoke 
of  rural  simplicity  and  believed 
with  some  reason  that  vulgar- 
ity could  not  find  its  way  into 
our  villages.  The  peasants  of 
old  were  poor,  underfed,  and 
overworked,  but  they  were  not 
yet  brought  down  to  the 
common  level,  or  squeezed  to 
fit  the  same  Procrustean 
pattern.  Education  and  the 
railway,  however,  have  worked 
miracles.  The  few  peasants 
that  are  left  us  are  peasants 
no  more.  Their  minds  are  fed 
on  the  same  imbecilities  which 
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debauch  the  towns.  They 
have  no  eyes  for  the  scenes 
around  them,  no  hands  for 
the  toil  which  was  the  pride 
of  their  fathers.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  ready-made 
opinions  on  the  most  abstruse 
questions  of  the  day,  opinions 
which  they  take  from  their 
daily  paper  and  retail  to  one 
another  as  though  they  were 
their  own,  with  a  complete 
lack  of  humour  and  a  perfect 
ignorance  as  to  the  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  words. 
"I  don't  care  for  this  official 
question,"  said  a  Radical 
gardener  the  other  day,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  the 
smallest  notion  what  it  meant 
did  not  in  any  way  diminish 
the  strength  of  his  opinion. 
How  much  better  were  the 
countrymen  of  old !  The  few 
that  are  left  are  not  so  glib  of 
tongue  as  their  children,  but 
they  have  a  dignity  and  honesty 
which  we  are  not  likely  to  find 
again.  They  live  in  harmony 
with  their  environment,  and  he 
who  succeeds  in  doing  this  need 
not  fear  the  reproach  of  vulgar- 
ity. But,  as  we  have  said,  to 
attempt  to  cure  a  common  dis- 
ease with  a  course  of  reading 
is  a  hopeless  enterprise.  The 
world  will  not  rid  itself  of  vul- 
garity until  it  is  born  again, 
and  it  will  not  be  the  good  for- 
tune of  any  living  man  to  wit- 
ness this  regeneration. 

But  if  our  people  is  vulgar, 
our  leaders  are  diffident.  The 
most  of  them  distrust  not  only 
themselves  but  their  country. 
Lord  Rosebery,  for  instance, 
long  since  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  England  is  decay- 
ing in  more  serious  things  than 
taste  and  manners.  Scarcely 


a  month  passes  but  he  finds 
some  new  symptom  of  danger. 
One  day  he  is  appalled  by 
the  competition  of  Germany ; 
another  day  it  is  the  prox- 
imity of  France  which  fills 
him  with  terror.  And  now 
he  has  permitted  his  voice  to 
swell  the  general  chorus  which 
proclaims  the  inefficiency  of 
England.  A  foreword  con- 
tributed to  Mr  Alfred  Stead's 
'  Great  Japan '  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
method.  He  begins  by  de- 
claring that  Japan  is  "  the 
object-lesson  of  national  effici- 
ency," and  he  hails  that 
country  as  happy  who  learns 
it.  This  is  true  enough,  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  What 
is  efficient  in  Japan  is  not 
necessarily  efficient  anywhere 
else.  It  is  not  for  us  to  under- 
rate the  success  of  the  wonder- 
ful country  which  has  just 
founded  a  new  empire  in  the 
East.  But  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  Japanese 
and  ourselves  is  to  set  at  nought 
the  lessons  of  history.  Though 
old  in  years,  Japan  is  new 
in  civilisation.  When,  thirty 
years  ago,  she  resolved  to 
come  out  of  her  seclusion,  she 
had  no  lessons  to  unlearn, 
no  conventions  of  govern- 
ment and  warfare  to  forget. 
She  stepped  from  the  Middle 
Ages  into  the  present  day  at 
a  single  stride,  and  she  could 
elude  without  a  struggle  the 
prejudices  which  have  grown 
up  in  Europe  through  six  cen- 
turies. This  being  so,  she  was 
free  to  take  her  "  efficiency " 
where  she  found  it.  All  un- 
trammelled she  sent  her  emis- 
saries abroad  to  choose  de- 
liberately the  customs  and 
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opinions  which  they  thought 
best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  their 
countrymen.  And  these  emis- 
saries went  about  in  perfect 
faith,  collecting  and  comparing 
specimens  of  policy  and  tactics, 
like  so  many  butterfly  hunters 
with  tin  boxes  and  green  gauze 
nets.  They  were  willing  to 
borrow  ideas  from  anywhere. 
They  set  only  one  limit  upon 
their  enterprise :  they  would 
add  to  their  collection  nothing 
that  was  Japanese  in  origin. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  Japanese 
statesman  consulted  an  English- 
man on  a  delicate  matter.  He 
wanted,  said  he,  to  publish  in 
his  own  country  a  handbook 
of  Toryism,  and  he  asked  in 
all  sincerity  what  handbook 
he  should  have  translated  from 
English.  The  Englishman  in 
amazement  pointed  out,  what 
should  be  obvious,  that  Tory- 
ism was  not  the  same  thing 
in  England  as  in  Japan.  That 
does  not  matter,  replied  the 
Japanese ;  a  book  that  has  not 
been  translated  from  English 
or  German  has  no  chance  of 
being  read  by  my  countrymen. 
Japan,  then,  has  thriven  on 
imitation,  and  for  that  very 
reason  she  can  never  be  a 
model  to  the  older  nations. 
Being  free  to  pick  and  choose, 
she  has  respected  neither  con- 
sistency nor  prejudices.  If  she 
wears  a  parti-coloured  suit  it 
matters  not  to  her,  for  when 
she  cast  aside  her  old  clothes 
she  became  careless  of  fashion, 
and  the  marts  of  the  world 
were  open  to  her.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  why  Japan 
can  never  be  an  example  to  the 
Western  nations.  In  the  first 
place,  her  citizens  have  that 
fine  contempt  of  death  which 


comes  only  from  a  contempt 
of  life.  In  the  second  place, 
Japan,  with  all  her  enlighten- 
ment and  adaptability,  has 
remained  an  absolute  tyranny. 
She  has  played  with  the  forms 
of  parliament ;  she  has  her 
Ministers,  her  Speakers,  and 
her  Representatives  of  the 
people.  But  all  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Mikado  in  word 
and  in  deed.  Perhaps  in  the 
future  she  may  discover  the 
dangers  of  popular  govern- 
ment, but  the  discovery  is  still 
to  make,  and  it  is  idle  to  com- 
pare the  policy  of  Japan  with 
that  which  we  follow  perforce 
in  England.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  object-lesson  is 
not  of  much  service  to  us,  and 
if  we  may  believe  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  England  needs  no  lesson 
from  any  one.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve him,  we  have  always  been 
inefficient.  "  We  have  been  so 
successful  in  the  world,"  says 
he,  "without  efficiency,  that  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events 
we  shall  be  one  of  the  last 
nations  to  strive  for  it  without 
some  external  pressure."  What, 
then,  is  this  mysterious  quality 
called  efficiency  which  we  lack, 
and  without  which  we  have 
succeeded  so  admirably?  We 
do  not  know,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  does  not  enlighten  us. 
But  if  we  have  been  inefficient 
throughout  our  history,  if  our 
inefficiency  broke  the  efficient 
power  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  crushed  the  world  in 
the  eighteenth,  and  rose  su- 
perior even  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth,  we 
have  no  need  of  efficiency.  Lord 
Rosebery,  no  doubt,  would  de- 
clare that  our  achievements 
were  due  to  accident.  But  ac- 
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cidents,  repeated  often  enough, 
become  habits,  and  it  is  idle 
to  ascribe  to  a  mere  freak  of 
courage  or  genius  the  result 
which  in  another  is  dogmatic- 
ally set  down  to  the  vague 
quality  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  from  the  pessimists. 

Lord  Rosebery,  however,  has 
discovered  another  sin  of  Eng- 
land. We  are  the  victims,  he 
says,  of  party.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  House  of 
Commons  is  losing  its  influence 
and  prestige,  he  discovers  that 
we  are  being  ruined  by  the 
loquacity  of  Parliament.  This 
sin  of  party  is,  we  are  glad  to 
think,  a  mere  variant  of  German 
competition,  or  French  proxim- 
ity. It  is  but  another  bogey  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  imagining.  It 
is  true  that  "  we  are  all  striving 
to  put  ourselves  or  our  leaders 
into  offices  or  expel  other  people 
from  thein."  It  is  true  that 
we  have  "great  debates  and 
incessant  divisions  and  spirited 
autumn  campaigns."  But  the 
country  is  not  governed  by 
these  exercises  in  rhetoric. 
Our  Ministers,  if  they  are 
worth  their  place,  act  as  well 
as  speak.  The  best  work  that 
they  do  is  done  in  secret,  and 
is  only  revealed  to  the  world 
in  its  details  many  years  after 
their  death.  The  work  of 
legislation  is  merely  secondary. 
Few  laws  are  ever  passed  which 
have  the  smallest  result  for 
good  or  evil  upon  the  com- 
munity. The  affairs  of  the 
nation  are  administered,  its 
treaties  with  foreign  nations 
are  made,  in  silence  and  secrecy. 
This  part  of  the  country's  busi- 
ness, the  only  important  part, 
remains  unaffected  by  the 


violence  and  garrulity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  Prime 
Minister,  if  he  be  wise,  wastes 
time  in  the  House  which  can 
be  better  employed  elsewhere. 
And  if  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  members  like  to  talk,  if 
zealous  supporters  are  pleased 
to  organise  autumn  campaigns, 
they  do  no  harm  to  the  nation, 
and  they  find  an  easy  outlet 
for  their  superfluous  energy. 
Nor  are  the  excesses  which 
the  spirit  of  party  encourages 
without  their  uses  ;  for  it  is  to 
party  that  we  owe  the  equili- 
brium necessary  for  good  gov- 
ernment. When  once  a  states- 
man has  a  solid  majority  at 
his  back,  he  can  neglect  the 
cackle  of  his  opponents.  For 
seven  years  he  is  the  master 
of  the  situation ;  and  he  is 
converted  by  this  very  system 
of  party,  which  Lord  Rosebery 
deplores,  into  an  autocrat.  The 
admirable  foreign  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  by  England 
during  the  last  few  years 
would  have  had  but  a  small 
chance  of  success  if  Mr  Balfour 
had  not  had  a  loyal  party  be- 
hind him.  The  insult  and 
obloquy  with  which  the  Op- 
position have  assailed  him  is 
not  of  the  slightest  importance, 
and  it  is  forgotten  as  soon 
as  the  newspaper  of  the 
day  is  cast  aside.  But  with 
a  firm  majority  at  their  back 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  have  been 
able  to  place  England  in  such 
a  position  as  is  the  envy  of  all 
her  rivals. 

Is,  then,  the  spirit  of  party 
so  ruinous  to  the  country  as 
Lord  Rosebery  supposes  ?  We 
think  not,  especially  when  we 
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remember  the  alternative.  If 
we  abolish  parties,  we  must 
hand  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  changing  caprices 
of  petty  groups  which  will 
never  agree  on  any  two  ques- 
tions, and  which  will  effect- 
ually hamper  the  action  of 
all  Ministers,  whatever  their 
opinions  may  be.  We  have 
seen  in  the  France  of  ten  years 
since  the  pitiful  achievements  of 
discordant  and  hostile  groups. 
The  Government  was  so  bitterly 
divided  against  itself  that  it 
could  neither  preserve  its  own 
dignity  nor  oppose  a  bold  front 
to  foreign  nations.  This  disas- 
ter we  have  avoided  by  our 
habits  of  free  speech  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  and  so 
long  as  we  have  strong  Minis- 
ters to  control  us,  it  does  not 
matter  how  many  words  are 
wasted  in  the  House.  Even 
eloquence,  which  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  daily  Press,  has 
had  its  day.  The  people  is 
more  interested  in  murders  than 
in  speeches,  and  our  modern 
vulgarity  will  not  be  altogether 
in  vain  if  it  insists  upon  the 
curtailment  of  Parliamentary 
debates.  For  those  members 
who  have  used  the  most  words 
to  express  the  fewest  thoughts 
have  spoken  to  the  Press  and 
to  the  Press  alone,  and  when 
their  patron  deserts  them  they 
will  be  shamed  to  silence. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  find  an  ex- 
planation for  the  "inefficiency," 
which  for  so  many  centuries 
has  stood  us  in  good  stead,  we 
must  look  beyond  the  incon- 
veniences of  party.  And  prud- 
ence suggests  that  we  should 
not  be  too  eloquent  concerning 
our  own  weakness.  To  believe 


that  we  have  lost  our  trade  and 
our  influence  is  the  first  step 
towards  disaster.  If  we  say 
often  enough  that  we  have 
neither  ships  nor  men,  we  shall 
end  by  having  neither  ships 
nor  men.  The  hastily  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  Colonials 
who  visit  their  mother  country 
for  the  first  time  may  com- 
fortably be  neglected.  We 
need  not  ask  why  the  foot- 
ball players  of  New  Zealand 
are  superior  to  their  English 
rivals,  when  the  answer  is  clear 
and  simple.  We  have  been 
beaten,  not  because  the  race  is 
inefficient,  but  merely  because 
the  New  Zealanders  are  the 
better  team.  When  we  send 
fifteen  men  to  New  Zealand 
so  highly  trained  and  so  long 
used  to  playing  together  as 
these  New  Zealanders,  we  shall 
win  as  many  goals  as  they,  and 
shall  not,  we  trust,  accuse  our 
rivals  of  standing  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin.  After  all,  it  is 
idle  to  generalise  concerning 
the  state  of  the  nation.  If  we 
are  vulgar,  we  are  not  in- 
competent. To  act  is  better 
than  to  talk.  To  grow  in 
accordance  with  our  own 
nature  is  better  than  to  imi- 
tate the  first -comer  who  has 
achieved  a  brilliant  success. 
For  if  we  are  to  hold  our  place 
in  the  world,  we  must  hold  it 
as  Englishmen,  not  as  sham 
Japanese  or  pretended  Ger- 
mans ;  and  if  our  ancestors 
who  fought  at  Cre9y  and 
Poitiers,  at  Plassey  and  Quebec, 
in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Water- 
loo, were  inefficient,  we  may 
bear  the  reproach  of  Lord 
Rosebery  without  fear  and 
without  regret. 
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A    GREAT    VICEROYALTY. 


IN  a  speech  made  in  London 
shortly  after  Lord  Curzon's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Viceroyalty 
of  India,  he  explained  his  readi- 
ness to  undertake  the  exile, 
the  toil,  and  the  responsibility 
of  that  great  office  in  these 
words :  "I  accepted  it  because 
I  love  India,  its  people,  its 
history,  its  Government,  the 
absorbing  mysteries  of  its  civil- 
isation and  its  life."  In  this 
sentence  is  summed  up  the 
underlying  explanation  of  Lord 
Curzon's  connection  with  our 
eastern  dependency ;  it  gives 
the  keynote  of  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, which  prompted 
alike  his  internal  reforms  and 
his  foreign  policy.  Ardent 
sympathy  with  India,  with  the 
dumb  millions  of  its  popula- 
tion, with  the  fascination  of 
its  past  and  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  its  future, — this  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  his 
energy,  the  motive  of  his  every 
word  and  deed  since  he  landed 
at  Bombay  nearly  seven  years 
ago.  This  it  is  which  we  must 
bear  in  mind  if  we  would  truly 
understand  the  secret  of  his 
success,  the  cause  even  of  his 
mistakes  and  failures.  This 
it  is  which  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement 
by  him  of  a  position  on  a 
plane  entirely  different  from 
that  of  all  but  a  very  few 
of  his  predecessors.  For  how 
different  was  the  spirit  in 
which  he  approached  India 
from  that  of  most  of  the  public 
men  who  have  held  the  Vice- 
royalty  !  As  he  himself  has 


told  the  warld,  the  great  prob- 
lem of  Asia,  the  wonderful 
mystery  of  India,  had  thrown 
its  spell  over  him  since 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  at 
Eton,  and  had  furnished  the 
most  engrossing  study  of  his 
life;  he  had  given  the  best 
powers  of  his  early  manhood 
to  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  its  history 
and  its  ethics,  its  past,  its 
present,  and  the  promise  of  its 
future ;  while  yet  fresh  from 
Oxford  he  had  dreamed  of 
holding  that  great  position, 
when  his  official  home  would 
be  the  white  Government 
House  of  Calcutta,  modelled 
on  his  childhood's  home  at 
Kedleston.  In  short,  he  had 
set  this  before  him  as  the  fore- 
most goal  of  his  public  life. 
Compare  this  with  the  record 
of  Lord  Dufferin.  Of  him  we 
read  that  he  applied  indeed 
for  the  post  of  Viceroy  of 
India  while  yet  a  young  man, 
but  merely  because  he  did  not 
"see  much  chance  of  any  open- 
ing occurring "  at  home,  and 
was  therefore  "forced  to  look 
abroad."  The  dignity  of  high 
office,  it  mattered  not  much 
whether  it  was  in  India  or  in 
Canada,  attracted  him,  but  no 
special  love  for  or  fascination 
of  the  East  turned  his  eyes  in 
that  direction;  and  when  at 
length  the  tide  of  fortune 
brought  him  to  the  shores  of 
India,  it  was  no  particular 
enthusiasm  for  the  country 
which  animated  him  during 
his  four  years  of  arduous  and 
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not  wholly  congenial  toil.  Lord 
Curzon's  enthusiasm  may  have 
partaken  somewhat  of  the 
Utopian  dreams  of  youth,  too 
roseate  to  be  fully  realised ; 
but  who  shall  say  that  this 
fault,  if  fault  it  be,  was  not 
on  the  right  side,  or  that  the 
sympathy  whioh  it  engendered 
with  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled  has  not  already  borne 
fruit,  to  the  consolidation  of 
our  Indian  empire  ?  "  If  I 
were  asked,"  he  once  declared, 
"what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  those  [frontier]  tribes, 
or  of  Oriental  races  in  general, 
I  would  reply  that  it  consists 
in  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  men  of  like  composition 
with  ourselves."  He  was  not 
slow  in  applying  this  doctrine 
of  sympathy  to  every  one  of 
the  many  sides  of  his  work  in 
India.  It  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  frontier  policy 
which  will  long  be  associated 
with  his  name.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  even  before 
the  idea  of  his  ever  becoming 
Viceroy  had  taken  definite 
shape,  this  principle  and  this 
policy  were  foreshadowed  in 
his  travels  along  the  borders 
of  India  and  in  his  letters 
from  those  lands,  then  seeth- 
ing with  fanatical  and  inter- 
necine strife.  As  far  back  as 
1894,  when  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  our  troubles  in  Chitral, 
he  wrote  from  that  place  to 
'  The  Times '  that  he  was  con- 
fident he  could  effect  more 
by  an  hour's  talk  with  the 
Khan  of  Dir  than  had  been 
achieved  by  months  and  years 
of  formal  correspondence.  So, 
too,  in  regard  to  all  his  deal- 
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ings  with  the  native  princes 
of  India.  Probably  no  Viceroy 
ever  was  so  genuinely  trusted 
and  looked  up  to  by  them  as 
the  real  and  responsible  repre- 
sentative of  the  paramount 
power ;  certainly  no  other  ever 
did  so  much,  or  succeeded  so 
well,  in  gaining  their  confid- 
ence by  personally  visiting 
them,  by  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  individual 
views  and  their  various  needs, 
by  unaffected  and  obviously 
sincere  sympathy  with  their 
position,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  troubles.  Such  measures 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Im- 
perial Cadet  Corps,  and  the 
employment  on  field-service  of 
the  Imperial  Service  Troops  in 
line  with  our  regular  regiments 
(an  innovation  which  gave  in- 
tense satisfaction  in  all  the 
States  concerned),  are  instances 
which  may  be  cited  of  the 
reality  of  Lord  Curzon's  in- 
terest in  the  development  of 
the  native  States  and  their 
rulers;  the  unmistakable  loy- 
alty of  the  princes  at  the  great 
coronation  Durbar,  and  the 
expressions  of  genuine  regret 
at  his  departure  which  have 
poured  in  from  every  side, 
whether  from  the  far-off  Meh- 
tar  of  wild  Chitral  or  from  the 
cultivated  and  liberal  ruler  of 
Gwalior,  are  sufficient  proof  of 
his  success,  and  of  the  bonds 
with  which  he  has  strengthened 
our  empire  in  the  East. 

If  we  turn  to  Lord  Curzon's 
treatment  of  the  many  measures 
of  internal  reform  which  have 
been  dealt  with  during  the 
strenuous  years  of  his  Vice- 
royalty,  we  find  on  every  side 
the  expression  of  the  same 
3D 
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ever-present  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathy with  India  and  its 
people.  Above  all  is  this 
sympathy  shown  with  "  the 
patient,  humble  millions  toil- 
ing at  the  well  and  at  the 
plough,  knowing  little  of  bud- 
gets, but  very  painfully  aware 
of  the  narrow  margin  between 
sufficiency  and  indigence.  It 
is  to  them,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
one  of  the  last  and  most 
illuminating  of  his  speeches 
in  India — "it  is  to  them  that 
my  heart  goes  out."  Nor  is 
the  same  feeling  absent  even 
from  those  speeches  which 
have  most  aroused  discussion 
and  hostility  by  reason  of 
their  blunt  directness  and 
their  criticism  and  exposure  of 
the  foibles  prevalent  amongst 
educated  natives,  especially  in 
Bengal.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  to  which 
Lord  Curzon  is  hostile,  it  is 
superficiality  and  sham ;  and 
it  was  because  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  people  of  India 
develop  and  advance,  because, 
too,  of  his  confident  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  their  develop- 
ment, that,  when  he  saw  them 
moving  on  wrong  lines,  follow- 
ing false  ideals  under  the  guise 
of  education,  he  not  only  set 
about  correcting  and  control- 
ling the  direction  of  their  de- 
velopment by  means  of  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  educational 
matters,  but  also  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  on  them 
what  paths  they  should  follow, 
what  errors  they  should  avoid. 
"  What  are  the  perils,"  he 
asked  in  one  of  his  Convoca- 
tion addresses  at  the  Calcutta 
University,  "  against  which 
you  have  to  be  on  your  guard  ? 


I  think  that  they  are  two  in 
number.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  dull  and  lifeless  perform- 
ance of  duty.  .  .  .  The  second 
is  the  corollary  of  the  first. 
You  must  not  only  learn  to  be 
self-reliant,  but  you  must  be 
thorough.  .  .  .  Efficiency  is 
the  final  test,  and  self-reliance 
is  the  golden  rule."  In  the 
same  spirit  was  that  address 
delivered  before  the  same  body 
last  February,  when  he  incul- 
cated the  importance  of  truth- 
fulness in  every  walk  of  life, 
and  warned  his  hearers  against 
that  tendency  to  untruthful- 
ness  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  insidious  forms  of  flattery 
and  vituperation.  The  exag- 
gerated indignation  aroused  by 
the  very  moderate  terms  of  this 
address  amongst  the  so-called 
babu  class  of  Bengal  and  Mad- 
ras was  as  characteristic  of 
the  sensitive  vanity  of  "  young 
India  "  as  its  delivery  was 
indicative  of  Lord  Curzon's 
fearlessness  in  the  attack  of 
whatever  seems  to  him  to  be 
deserving  of  censure. 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  he  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  "  than 
for  a  speaker  to  flatter  his 
audience.  I  think  I  could 
without  difficulty  construct  a 
catalogue  of  Indian  virtues,  for 
I  know  them  both  by  contact 
and  repute.  You  might  ap- 
plaud, but  you  would  not  go 
away  any  the  wiser.  ...  I 
want  you  rather  to  see  the  dan- 
gers to  which  you  are  liable." 
Finally,  "  Avoid  superficiality  ; 
put  your  soul  into  your  work ; 
be  strenuous,  and  assuredly 
you  will  not  fail  of  honour  in 
your  own  time  and  country." 

Certainly  he  has  never  failed 
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to  practise  the  precepts  which 
he  preached.  "  My  view  of 
every  question,"  he  declared  in 
addressing  the  Calcutta  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  February 
1903,  "  is  that  the  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  to  understand  it,  and 
the  way  to  understand  it  is  to 
dig  down  to  the  bed-rock  of 
concrete  fact  and  experience." 
This  sentence  gives  us  an  epi- 
tome of  the  manner  of  Lord 
Curzon's  work  in  India,  just  as 
his  declaration  of  faith  before 
he  left  England  indicated  the 
spirit  which  has  ever  prompted 
that  work.  The  range  of  his 
inquiries  and  investigations, 
the  extent  of  the  reforms  and 
legislation  undertaken  by  him, 
are  astonishing ;  but  far  more 
astounding  is  the  grasp  which 
he  has  displayed  of  every  sub- 
ject however  intricate  it  might 
be,  the  knowledge  of  detail 
however  small,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  breadth  and 
liberality  of  his  view.  Well 
might  he  claim,  when  he  left 
India  last  year,  "  Reform  has 
been  carried  through  every 
branch  and  department  of  the 
administration  ;  abuses  have 
been  swept  away,  anomalies 
remedied,  the  pace  quickened, 
and  standards  raised."  There 
lies  the  secret  of  his  immediate 
success.  Great  as  have  been 
many  of  the  reforms  which  he 
has  carried  through,  their  full 
effect  will  not,  in  many  cases, 
be  realised  for  years  to  come, 
by  reason  of  their  very  great- 
ness and  far-reaching  char- 
acter ;  but  the  influence  of 
Lord  Curzon's  indomitable 
will,  energetic  enthusiasm, 
and  vigorous  intellect  had 
made  themselves  felt  in  India 


before  he  had  been  a  year  in 
the  country ;  there  is  not  a 
department  of  the  State  but 
has  been  galvanised  and 
vivified  by  that  all -pervad- 
ing energy.  "  The  pace  has 
been  quickened,  the  standard 
raised." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  noble  sentiments  which 
ushered  in  this  great  Vice- 
royalty,  and  with  which  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last 
seven  years  the  Viceroy  has 
expounded  the  principles  of 
government,  were  words  only, 
unsupported  by  a  substantial 
edifice  of  deeds  accomplished. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  attempt 
to  deal  in  detail  with  the  many 
and  varied  measures  that  have 
been  undertaken  and  brought 
to  maturity,  but  some  of  the 
more  important  and  striking 
may  be  briefly  reviewed,  and 
these  will  suffice  to  show  how 
fully  Lord  Curzon's  love  of 
India,  its  people,  and  its  his- 
tory has  borne  fruit  in  the 
results  of  his  administration. 

Soon  after  he  assumed  office 
he  took  occasion  to  inform  his 
Council  that  he  had  already 
compiled  a  list  of  twelve  im- 
portant reforms  to  which  he 
hoped  to  address  himself  while 
in  India ;  two  years  later,  when 
some  of  the  twelve  had  already 
been  dealt  with,  he  enumerated 
the  whole  list,  and  indicated 
the  action  which  he  proposed 
to  take  on  those  which  had  not 
yet  been  touched.  Since  that 
time  the  original  twelve  have 
all  been  disposed  of,  and  the 
number  of  important  measures 
to  which  Lord  Curzon  has 
addressed  himself  has  been 
doubled  and  even  trebled;  but 
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the  original  dozen  contain  some 
of  the  most  striking  as  well  as 
the  most  important,  and  from 
amongst  them  most  of  our  in- 
stances may  be  drawn. 

Foremost  in  importance — ac- 
cording to  the  Viceroy's  own 
classification,  which  no  one  is 
likely  to  dispute  —  was  "  the 
creation  and  pursuit  of  a  sound 
Frontier  Policy."  Every  one 
will  remember  that  in  1897 
several  years  of  almost  con- 
tinuous disturbance  and  war- 
fare on  the  Punjab  frontier 
culminated  in  an  outbreak 
which  extended  from  Wazir- 
istan  in  the  west  to  Swat 
and  Buner  in  the  north,  which 
was  prolonged  for  a  period 
of  nearly  nine  months,  and 
was  so  serious  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  employment  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able field  army  of  India.  The 
fanaticism  and  fury  of  this 
outbreak  were  undoubtedly  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  policy 
with  regard  to  Chitral,  but 
beyond  this  was  the  equally 
fatal  fact  that  for  years  the 
Government  of  India  had  had 
no  definite  or  continuous  policy 
at  all  with  regard  to  the 
frontier.  The  advocates  re- 
spectively of  the  "forward 
policy"  and  the  "Lawrence 
policy "  argued  interminably 
and  prevailed  by  turns.  When 
the  former  were  in  the  ascend- 
ant, the  British  soldier  "  trailed 
his  coat"  in  isolated  outposts, 
from  the  Black  Mountain  to 
the  Gomal  Valley;  when  the 
other  side  in  turn  obtained  the 
upper  hand,  a  general  scuttle 
from  all  outlying  positions 
proclaimed  to  the  tribesmen 
the  nervousness  of  the  party 


in  power.  When  Lord  Curzon 
assumed  the  Viceroyalty,  the 
"forward  policy"  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  he  found 
that  small  British  garrisons 
were  holding  isolated  positions, 
all  more  or  less  untenable 
against  serious  attack,  in  the 
Swat  Valley,  in  the  Khyber, 
in  Kurram,  on  the  Samana, 
and  in  Waziristan.  As  he 
himself  put  the  case  when  re- 
vising his  policy  last  year : 
"We  seemed  likely  once  more 
to  tread  the  vicious  circle  that 
has  beguiled  us  so  often  be- 
fore." One  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  inaugurate  the  policy 
on  which  he  had  already  set 
his  heart,  and  which  he  has 
summed  up  in  these  principles  : 
"  Withdrawal  of  British  forces 
from  advanced  positions ;  em- 
ployment of  tribal  forces  in  the 
defence  of  tribal  country ;  con- 
centration of  British  forces  in 
British  territory  behind  them, 
as  a  safeguard  and  a  support ; 
and  improvement  of  commun- 
ications in  rear."  The  novel 
and  striking  feature  of  this 
policy  was  the  employment  of 
tribal  forces  to  hold  that  tribal 
country  which  had  hitherto 
been  occupied  only  by  small 
detachments  of  British  troops. 
It  was  the  application  to  the 
frontier  of  the  principles  of 
conciliation,  of  treating  the 
frontier  tribes  with  sympathy 
and  with  confidence,  "as  if 
they  were  men  of  like  compos- 
ition with  ourselves,"  to  which 
Lord  Curzon  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  adherence.  It  was 
an  experiment  not  without 
risk,  and  many  were  found  to 
prophesy  its  failure.  But,  no- 
thing daunted  by  gloomy  prog- 
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nostications,  the  Viceroy  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  scheme. 
Frontier  levies  and  tribal 
militias  were  raised,  officered 
by  Englishmen,  and  gradually 
replaced  the  British  garrisons 
all  along  the  frontier.  Of 
course  there  were  difficulties 
and  checks  here  and  there,  but 
there  has  been  no  serious 
breakdown  in  the  pursuance  of 
the  policy.  For  seven  years 
there  has  been  no  tribal  out- 
break, nor  any  military  oper- 
ations worthy  of  the  name,  and 
when  it  is  stated  that  between 
1852  and  1898  scarcely  any 
consecutive  two  years  passed 
without  such  outbreaks  or 
operations,  it  will  at  least  be 
conceded  that  Lord  Curzon's 
frontier  policy  bids  fair  to  prove 
more  successful  than  what  went 
before  it. 

Closely  connected  with  that 
policy  was  the  partition  of  the 
Punjab,  and  the  creation  of  the 
North- West  Frontier  Province 
— a  measure  which  was  strong- 
ly opposed  at  the  time,  and  the 
necessity  for  which  is  still 
denied  by  many.  Lord  Cur- 
zon's object  was  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  more  directly  under 
the  Government  of  India  than 
could  be  the  case  when  the 
authority  of  a  local  administra- 
tion intervened,  and  this  object 
has  successfully  been  attained, 
and  with  good  political  results. 
His  opponents  declare  that  the 
new  province  has  too  small  an 
administration  to  give  oppor- 
tunities for  healthy  life,  and 
that  internal  development  will 
be  sacrificed  to  the  more  in- 
teresting duties  of  political 
charge.  The  point  is  not  one 


which  need  be  argued  here,  nor 
is  it  of  an  importance  at  all 
comparable  with  the  question 
of  the  preservation  of  peace  on 
the  Indian  borders  and  the 
establishment  of  good  relations 
with  the  frontier  tribes.  If, 
as  seems  likely,  Lord  Curzon's 
policy  shall  prove  to  have 
solved  this  difficult  problem,  it 
may  be  counted  as  one  of  his 
principal  triumphs. 

Another  reform  which  is 
prominent  amongst  the  meas- 
ures of  the  last  seven  years, 
in  view  of  its  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  India,  is  the 
establishment  in  that  country 
of  a  gold  standard.  Most 
people  at  home  have  heard 
something  —  more  or  less 
vaguely  —  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  rupee  and  the  conse- 
quent losses  to  India,  but  no 
one  who  was  not  in  the  East 
some  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
ago  can  at  all  realise  what 
these  words  mean.  The  con- 
tinuous and  incalculable  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  the  rupee 
from  day  to  day  were  not  only 
fraught  with  incessant  incon- 
venience to  traders  and  even 
to  private  persons  in  the  re- 
lations of  daily  life,  —  worse 
than  this,  they  resulted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and 
instability  in  all  commercial 
matters  which  was  fatal  to 
economic  progress;  and,  above 
all,  this  unfortunate  instability 
so  discredited  India  in  the  eyes 
of  owners  of  capital  at  home 
that  it  was  impossible  to 
induce  them  to  put  money  into 
undertakings  in  that  country, 
however  profitable,  and  all  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  de- 
velopment was  starved  for 
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want  of  funds.  Then,  in  1893, 
came  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  open  to  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
This  measure,  undertaken  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  advice 
of  his  able  finance  minister  Sir 
David  Barbour,  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  recovery  of 
the  situation,  and  paved  the 
way  for  Lord  Curzon's  legis- 
lation of  1899,  by  which  a  gold 
standard  was  established  and 
the  currency  system  started 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  practically  fixed  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  at 
16d.  Since  that  time  Lord 
Curzon  has  gone  further,  and 
has  created  a  gold  reserve  fund 
which  has  risen  from  three 
millions  in  1900  to  nearly 
seven  millions  in  1904 ;  while 
the  currency  reserve  fund, 
which  is  intended  to  secure 
the  stability  of  the  Indian  note 
circulation  and  to  meet  any 
demand  for  gold,  has  now 
reached  the  considerable  total 
of  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  No  measures 
or  reforms  have  done  more 
than  these  to  improve  the 
credit  and  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  India.  The  distrust 
which  formerly  existed  has  not 
yet  been  wholly  laid  to  rest, 
and  British  capitalists  have 
not  yet  come  to  appreciate 
what  a  rich  field  for  enterprise 
exists  in  our  great  dependency. 
In  no  quarter  is  that  "  colossal 
ignorance "  concerning  India, 
about  which  Mr  George  Wynd- 
ham  spoke  last  session,  more 
marked  than  amongst  our  fin- 
anciers; but  that  this  ignor- 
ance will  ere  long  be  dispelled 


cannot  be  doubted,  and  to  this 
end  the  financial  policy  of  Lord 
Curzon  has  already  largely 
contributed. 

Nor  was  his  currency  reform 
the  only  direction  in  which 
Lord  Curzon  assisted  the  com- 
mercial development  of  India. 
The  attainment  of  this  object 
has  been  constantly  prominent 
amongst  his  schemes  of  im- 
provement as  well  as  amongst 
his  less  public  acts  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  He  spared 
no  pains  to  bring  the  mineral 
and  commercial  wealth  of  the 
country  to  the  notice  of  a  wider 
public  than  that  existing  in  the 
East.  By  personal  effort  he 
facilitated  relations  between 
the  Government  and  the  com- 
mercial community,  he  quick- 
ened the  somewhat  ponderous 
procedure  of  Government  offices, 
and  laboured  "  to  purge  the 
administration  from  the  re- 
proach of  dilatoriness  or  in- 
difference to  commercial  de- 
velopment." More  than  this, 
by  the  imposition  during  the 
first  few  months  of  his  Vice- 
royalty  of  countervailing  duties 
on  imported  sugar  in  order  to 
protect  the  indigenous  sugar 
industry  from  the  overwhelming 
competition  of  State-aided  beet 
sugar  from  continental  Europe  ; 
by  the  passing  of  an  Act  for 
the  better  control  and  regula- 
tion of  mines ;  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Mining  Department, 
and  the  issue  of  more  liberal 
mining  rules  ;  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  industry  and 
by  measures  for  facilitating  its 
carriage ;  and  by  various  efforts 
to  open  up  new  trade  relations 
between  India  and  her  neigh- 
bours, or  to  improve  those  al- 
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ready  existing, — by  all  these 
measures  has  Lord  Curzon 
evinced  his  sympathy  with  the 
commercial  classes  of  India  and 
endeavoured  to  assist  and  de- 
velop its  industries.  Finally, 
the  present  year  has  witnessed 
the  accomplishment  of  a  reform 
for  which  he  has  laboured  for 
some  time  past,  namely,  the 
constitution  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  Government,  under  a 
separate  Member  of  Council, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  all  matters  connected 
with  Commerce  and  Industry. 
This  measure  promises  to  have 
important  results.  "  We  must 
have  special  departments, "Lord 
Curzon  declared  in  1903,  "  and 
special  men  over  them,  to  deal 
with  special  jobs,  instead  of 
allowing  technical  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  work  by  a  tired -out 
civilian." 

This  enlistment  of  the  ser- 
vices of  specialists  is  a  notice- 
able feature  of  the  late  Vice- 
roy's policy.  It  has  been  applied 
to  Education,  Architecture, 
Archaeology,  and  —  most  im- 
portant of  all — to  Agriculture. 
It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  Lord  Curzon's  enthusiastic 
and  active  sympathy  was  shown 
to  none  more  warmly  than  to 
the  vast  masses  of  the  agricul- 
tural population.  No  one  also 
recognised  more  clearly  than 
he  how  much  the  prosperity  of 
those  classes,  "  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  strength"  as  he 
called  them,  means  to  the  pros- 
perity of  India.  During  his 
first  year  in  India  he  was  con- 
fronted with  a  famine  which, 
within  the  range  of  its  incid- 
ence, was  the  severest  that  the 


country  had  ever  known.  We 
cannot  here  go  into  the  statistics 
of  this  terrible  visitation,  but 
an  idea  of  its  extent  and  its 
severity  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statements  that  it  affected 
an  area  of  400,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  60  millions. 
"  It  was  not  merely  a  crop 
failure,  but  a  fodder  famine  on 
an  enormous  scale,  followed  in 
many  parts  by  a  positive  devas- 
tation of  cattle — both  plough 
cattle,  buffaloes,  and  milch 
kine.  In  other  words,  it  af- 
fected, and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  annihilated,  the 
working  capital  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes."  Moreover,  it 
followed  so  closely  upon  the 
prolonged  famine  of  1896-97, 
and  in  so  many  cases  affected 
the  same  area,  that  the  distress, 
destitution,  and  disease  which 
it  occasioned  were  greatly  ag- 
gravated. Coming  as  it  did 
when  the  eyes  of  English  people 
all  over  the  world  were  fixed 
with  deep  anxiety  and  concern 
upon  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
it  attracted  less  attention  and 
enlisted  less  sympathy  at  home 
than  would  at  any  other  time 
have  been  the  case;  but  in 
India  it  engrossed  the  whole 
attention  of  Government,  and 
placed  a  terrible  strain  upon 
Indian  resources  and  officials. 
That  it  was  combated  with  a 
success  and  an  energy  unsur- 
passed —  nay,  more,  unpre- 
cedented —  in  Indian  history, 
was  due  no  less  to  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  the  Viceroy 
than  to  the  experience  gained 
from  the  unhappy  lessons  of 
the  previous  few  years.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  added  that 
this  energetic  action  was  fully 
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equalled  by  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  the  rulers  of  India. 
In  a  statement  of  extraordinary 
interest,  in  which  at  the  end  of 
the  famine  Lord  Curzon  re- 
viewed its  statistics  and  de- 
scribed the  relief  measures 
which  had  been  taken,  there 
occur  these  memorable  pass- 
ages : — 

"  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  has  perished  in  India  in  the 
present  famine  has  been  a  burden 
upon  my  heart  and  upon  that  of  the 
Government.  Their  sufferings  have 
never  been  absent  from  our  thoughts. 
.  .  .  There  has  never  been  a  famine 
when  the  general  mortality  has  been 
less,  when  the  distress  has  been  more 
amply  or  swiftly  relieved,  or  when 
Government  and  its  officers  have 
given  themselves  with  a  more  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  the  saving  of 
life  and  the  service  of  the  people. 
...  It  is  with  the  object  of  demon- 
strating to  the  Indian  public  that, 
in  the  administration  of  the  recent 
famine,  we  have  not  been  unworthy 
of  our  trust,  and  that  the  year  of 
strain  and  suffering  will  not  have 
passed  by  without  our  profiting  by 
its  lessons,  that  I  have  made  this 
speech." 

That  these  words  contained 
no  empty  boast  is  proved  by 
the  statistics  of  the  famine. 
That  their  promise  for  the 
future  was  equally  real  has 
been  shown  in  many  ways 
during  Lord  Curzon's  Vice- 
royalty.  Immediately  after 
the  famine  a  commission  of 
inquiry  was  appointed  under 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  to 
examine  the  methods  of  famine 
prevention  and  relief,  and  to  put 
forward  proposals  for  future 
guidance.  As  a  result — 

"There  is  no  branch  of  the  subject 
of  famine  relief,  famine  administra- 


tion, and  still  more  famine  preven- 
tion, which  has  not  been  diligently 
ransacked  and  explored  ;  and  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  recommendations 
submitted  to  us  by  the  able  chairman 
and  his  lieutenants  which  has  not 
been  discussed  with  the  local  govern- 
ments, and  been  already  made,  or,  if 
not,  is  about  to  be  made,  the  subject 
of  definite  orders.  .  .  .  The  value  of 
the  revised  [famine]  codes  will  only 
be  seen  when  the  next  struggle  comes. 
Then  they  will  be  found  to  provide 
the  armament  with  which  each  local 
government  in  India  will  fight  the 
battle."1 

Closely  allied  to  this  problem 
of  famine  prevention,  and  equal- 
ly important  in  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  population,  is 
the  great  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  irrigation — a  ques- 
tion which  involves  not  only 
the  safety  of  millions  of  the 
people  in  years  of  drought,  but 
also  the  extension  of  agricul- 
tural enterprise  and  the  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  production 
in  India  by  converting  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  hitherto  bar- 
ren waste  into  fertile  fields. 
The  extension  of  canal  irriga- 
tion has  been  favoured  by  the 
Government  of  India  for  many 
years  past.  It  was  a  subject 
in  which  Lord  Elgin  displayed 
special  interest,  but  to  which 
he  was  unable  to  devote  as 
much  pecuniary  support  as  he 
would  have  liked,  owing  to 
the  constant  drain  of  military 
operations  and  of  famine,  which 
added  so  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  administration. 
Lord  Curzon,  after  the  first 
terrible  experience  of  1899- 
1900,  was  fortunate  in  ex- 
periencing in  India  years  of 
prosperity  and  plenty,  and  he 


1  Lord  Curzon's  speech  in  the  Budget  debate,  29th  March  1905. 
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was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  direction  of 
extending  irrigated  areas  and 
developing  the  railway  system, 
as  well  as  by  considerably  light- 
ening the  burdens  of  taxation 
on  the  labouring  and  industrial 
classes.  But  he  went  further 
than  this.  A  commission  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of 
irrigation  and  of  water  storage 
was  appointed  in  1901  under 
Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.  The 
report  of  that  commission,  sub- 
mitted after  an  inquiry  extend- 
ing over  eighteen  months,  has 
been  exhaustively  and  carefully 
considered  by  Government,  with 
the  result  that  a  scheme  of 
widely  extended  operations  has 
now  been  prepared  and  ma- 
tured, to  be  put  into  execution 
in  the  near  future. 

Lord  Curzon's  further  meas- 
ures of  agricultural  reform, 
such  as  the  Punjab  Land  Alien- 
ation Act,  and  his  endeavours 
to  secure  throughout  India 
greater  elasticity  in  the  col- 
lection of  land  revenue,  are 
perhaps  too  local  in  theirinterest 
or  too  technical  to  appeal  to 
readers  at  home,  although  to 
our  great  Indian  empire  they 
are  of  an  importance  commen- 
surate with  the  immense  in- 
terests involved  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural 
classes.  The  first  mentioned 
item  of  legislation  has  been  so 
much  criticised  that  we  may 
pause  for  a  moment  to  notice 
it.  It  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  alienation  of  the  land, 
owing  to  the  gradual  increase 
of  agricultural  indebtedness, 
from  the  hands  of  its  tradi- 
tional owners,  the  yeomen  and 


peasant  proprietors,  who  fill 
the  ranks  of  our  Indian  army, 
and  are  in  every  respect, 
as  has  already  been  quoted, 
"  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
strength,"  and  its  acquisition 
by  the  money  -  lending  and 
shop  -  keeping  classes.  This 
process  of  land  alienation  has 
become  constantly  more  threat- 
ening during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  until  it  endangered 
the  prosperity  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  valuable  class  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Act  passed  by 
Lord  Curzon's  government 
limits  the  periods  of  mortgages 
on  land,  and  restricts  the 
alienation  of  land  to  others 
than  bond-fide  cultivators.  The 
measure  has  been  attacked  as 
an  instance  of  unnecessary  and 
hasty  legislation,  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  property, 
and  calculated  to  impair  the 
credit  and  wealth  of  the  land- 
owning class.  The  latter  prog- 
nostications can  only  be  dis- 
proved by  the  lapse  of  time. 
So  far,  at  least,  the  measure 
promises  to  be  beneficial  in  its 
results.  As  to  the  necessity 
for  some  such  legislation  the 
balance  of  expert  opinion  is 
entirely  on  Lord  Curzon's  side ; 
while  in  reply  to  any  charge  of 
rashness  or  want  of  considera- 
tion, the  period  over  which  the 
discussion  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem has  extended,  a  period  of 
twenty -five  or  thirty  years, 
may  be  quoted  as  ample  dis- 
proof of  the  justice  of  such 
assertions. 

Space  does  not  permit  of 
more  than  a  passing  mention 
of  other  improvements  con- 
nected with  agriculture — the 
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establishment  of  a  scientific 
agricultural  research  institute 
(due  to  the  munificence  of  an 
American  visitor  to  India,  Mr 
Phipps),  the  strengthening  of 
the  Veterinary  Department, 
and  the  creation  of  a  scientific 
Board  of  Advice.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  do  more  than 
name  the  reform  effected  in 
railway  administration,  the 
immense  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  railways,  the 
cheapening  of  telegraphic 
charges  both  on  inland  lines 
and  between  India  and  Europe, 
and  the  reform  of  the  system 
of  education  in  all  its  branches. 
Something  more  than  such 
cursory  notice  might  well  be 
given  to  the  question  of  police 
reform,  a  subject  which  so 
closely  affects  the  welfare  of 
every  individual  of  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
people  in  British  India.  The 
subject  is,  however,  too  large 
to  be  dealt  with  here.  It  was 
examined  —  as  in  the  case  of 
education,  railways,  irrigation, 
and  famine  —  by  a  special 
commission,  whose  report  has 
formed  the  basis  for  extensive 
and  far-reaching  measures  of 
improvement.  In  this  connec- 
tion Lord  Curzon's  remarks 
regarding  the  reasons  and 
objects  of  all  these  commis- 
sions may  be  quoted.  "  I  can 
quite  believe,"  he  said  in  the 
budget  discussion  of  March 
1902,  "that  there  will  be 
people  who  will  say  that  the 
present  administration  is  earn- 
ing a  strange  and  abnormal 
repute,  as  one  of  Commissions, 
Committees,  and  inquiries. 
The  charge  is  quite  true.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  dispute 


it.  ...  The  object  of  all  these 
inquiries  is  in  every  case  the 
same — viz.,  to  arrive  at  the 
truth."  Here  we  have  again 
the  principle  so  characteristic 
of  Lord  Curzon's  methods — to 
do  nothing  without  thorough 
and  careful  research,  to  under- 
stand a  question  completely  in 
order  to  deal  with  it  adequately, 
and  in  order  to  understand  it 
"to  dig  down  to  the  bed-rock  of 
concrete  fact  and  experience." 

There  remains  one  of  the 
original  twelve  tasks  set  him- 
self by  Lord  Curzon  which 
should  be  noticed  before  we 
leave  these  questions  of  internal 
reform.  This  is  the  attention 
which  he  gave  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  monuments  and 
historic  buildings.  Its  prin- 
cipal manifestations  were  the 
appointment  of  a  specialist  as 
Director  of  Archaeology,  and 
the  passing  of  an  Act  for  the 
"  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  and  objects  of 
archaeological,  historical,  and 
artistic  interest."  This  meas- 
ure, so  characteristic  of  Lord 
Curzon's  many  -  sidedness,  so 
indicative  of  his  love  for  the 
past  history  of  India,  aroused 
no  controversy  and  attracted 
but  little  notice  at  the  moment. 
But  its  importance  must  not 
be  measured  by  such  a  criterion 
as  this.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  principle  on  which  it  is 
based,  that  the  care  of  a 
nation's  historic  buildings  is 
closely  bound  up  by  ties  of 
history,  sentiment,  and  expedi- 
ency with  the  people's  interests, 
and  that  it  is  amongst  the 
prominent  obligations  of  a 
government.  Moreover,  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure 
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in  India  is  of  more  than  in- 
direct interest  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  Year  by 
year,  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  visitors  from  home 
make  the  voyage  to  India 
intent  on  exploring  its  wonders 
and  viewing  the  treasures  of 
archaeology  and  art  which  it 
has  to  show.  It  will  be  well 
if  some  of  these  recognise  a 
tithe  of  the  debt  which  they 
owe  to  Lord  Curzon  in  this 
matter.  "Who  that  has  seen 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  the 
Taj,  surrounded  by  acres  of 
sandy  waste  ground  and  ap- 
proached through  a  squalid 
bazar,  but  must  be  ever  grate- 
ful to  the  hand  that  has 
cleared  the  entrance  courts  of 
all  mean  and  unsightly  features, 
and  has  turned  the  surround- 
ings into  a  green  and  undu- 
lating park  ?  Who  that  visited 
the  exquisite  little  tomb  of 
Itmad-ud-Dowlah,  near  Agra, 
any  time  up  to  half  a  dozen 
or  so  years  ago,  and  beheld  it 
smothered  in  a  tangled  maze 
of  overgrown  shrubs  and 
weeds,  but  must  delight  to 
find  it  now  set  in  well-ordered 
and  grassy  lawns,  whose  green- 
ness serves  to  emphasise  the 
delicacy  of  the  fabric?  A 
similar  work  is  in  progress  or 
about  to  be  undertaken  round 
the  beautiful  Mogul  palace  at 
Delhi,  the  tombs  and  mosques 
of  Lahore,  and  the  deserted 
city  of  Fatehpur  Sikri;  with 
equal  care  and  reverence  other 
relics  of  the  past  throughout 
India  are  being  tended  and 
cared  for,  and  if  this  alone 
were  Lord  Curzon's  claim  to 
gratitude,  both  from  Indians 
and  from  lovers  of  art  all  over 


the  world,  it  would  be  due  to 
him  in  no  small  degree,  in  that 
he  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  enabling  our  gener- 
ation "  to  expiate  the  careless- 
ness of  the  past  and  escape 
the  reproaches  of  posterity." 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
debt  which  the  empire  owes 
to  Lord  Curzon  for  the  work 
of  his  Indian  Viceroyalty  will 
not  be  fully  known  until  the 
history  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  India  during  that  period  is 
made  public.  This  much  is, 
however,  already  known  to  the 
world,  that  both  in  his  speeches 
and  by  his  deeds  he  never 
failed  to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  the  prestige  of  the  great 
empire  of  which  India  is  no 
longer  merely  an  ornament, 
"the  brightest  jewel  of  the  im- 
perial crown,"  but  the  strategic 
frontier  where  lies,  in  Lord 
Curzon's  words,  "the  true 
fulcrum  of  dominion,  the  real 
touchstone  of  our  Imperial 
greatness."  One  of  his  earliest 
duties  was  to  assert  our  rights 
and  maintain  our  paramount 
position  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  his  visit  two  years  ago  to 
the  same  great  highway  of 
Indian  commerce  —  the  first 
visit  ever  paid  to  those  waters 
by  a  Governor  -  General  of 
India — was  strikingly  success- 
ful in  securing  the  same 
object.  The  tour  in  question 
attracted  far  more  attention 
throughout  the  world  than  is 
usually  paid  to  the  movements 
of  the  Viceroy  through  the 
territories  of  India.  Its  mean- 
ing was  not  difficult  to  find, 
and  was  as  patent  to  the  Arab 
chiefs  who  assembled  at  the 
seaports  to  do  honour  to  the 
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representative  of  the  suzerain 
power,  as  it  was  to  those  great 
powers  of  Europe  who  watched 
from  a  distance,  each  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  an  error  of 
judgment  or  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. But  they  watched  in 
vain.  Lord  Curzon's  capacity 
for  managing  difficult  and  deli- 
cate affairs  was  never  shown 
to  better  advantage.  His  dis- 
cretion was  as  marked  as  was 
the  decision  and  firmness  with 
which  he  expounded  to  the 
assembled  chiefs  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  British  policy. 
"  We  are  not  going  to  throw 
away  this  century  of  costly 
and  triumphant  enterprise," 
he  declared ;  "  we  shall  not 
wipe  out  the  most  unselfish 
page  in  history.  The  peace  of 
these  waters  must  still  be  main- 
tained ;  your  independence  will 
continue  to  be  upheld,  and  the 
influence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment must  remain  supreme." 

The  recent  mission  to  Kabul 
under  Sir  Louis  Dane  is  still 
fresh  in  men's  minds.  It  has 
been  attacked  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  its  assailants  have 
scoffed  at  it  as  a  failure. 
Those  who  express  these  views 
show  little  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances.  Since  Abdur- 
rahman's death  various  small 
difficulties  had  arisen  between 
the  Governments  of  India  and 
Kabul.  Comparatively  insig- 
nificant though  these  were  in- 
dividually, yet  the  previous 
history  of  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan  furnished  proof 
only  too  clear  of  the  ease  with 
which  such  matters  may  be 
exaggerated  until  the  breach 
occasioned  by  them  becomes 
too  wide  to  be  bridged.  To 


clear  up  these  difficulties  and 
to  re-establish  those  perfectly 
friendly  relations  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  lifetime  of 
the  old  Amir  were  the  im- 
portant objects  of  the  mission, 
and  these  objects  were  fully 
attained.  Whatever  hopes  the 
Government  of  India  may 
have  entertained  of  establishing 
closer  commercial  relations  with 
Kabul  by  means  of  telegraphic 
communication  or  railways,  it 
is  certain  that  Lord  Curzon  is 
far  too  well  versed  in  the  for- 
eign politics  of  the  past  to  lay 
himself  open  to  a  rebuff  by 
putting  forward  unasked  any 
definite  proposals  for  changes 
of  the  sort.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Amir  has  no  desire  for  such 
closer  relations  either  with  us  or 
with  Russia.  One  point  there 
is  which,  if  obtainable,  would 
have  been  of  tangible  value 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
ally — namely,  some  method  of 
ensuring  that  our  annual  sub- 
sidy shall  —  as  was  its  orig- 
inal purpose  —  be  spent  upon 
strengthening  the  military 
defences  of  Afghanistan  and 
rendering  it  more  secure 
against  attack.  But  in  view 
of  the  very  open  terms  of  the 
Durand  agreement,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  an  object 
was  to  be  achieved.  That  Sir 
Louis  Dane  was  not  able  to 
make  conditions  in  this  and  in 
other  similar  respects  was  no 
fault  of  his  or  of  Lord  Curzon. 

Lord  Curzon's  attitude  with 
regard  to  Afghanistan  has  been 
the  same  in  all  essentials  as 
that  which  has  been  described 
in  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  same  as  he  himself  out- 
lined in  such  striking  words 
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when  speaking  of  the  difficulties 
with  Tibet  :— 

"  I  have  had  no  desire  to  push  on 
anywhere,"  he  said,  "  and  the  history 
of  the  past  five  years  has  been  one, 
not  of  aggression,  but  of  consolidation 
and  restraint.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  guard  what  we  have  without 
hankering  for  more.  But  I  would 
suffer  any  imputation  sooner  than  be 
an  unfaithful  sentinel  at  my  post,  or 
allow  the  future  peace  of  the  country 
to  be  compromised  by  encroachment 
from  the  outside  as  to  whose  meaning 
there  cannot  be  any  question." 

The  consideration  of  Lord 
Curzon's  attitude  in  regard  to 
foreign  politics  brings  us  natu- 
rally to  the  question  of  his 
administration  of  the  army  of 
India.  This  is  no  occasion,  nor 
have  we  space,  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  controversy  which 
has  resulted  in  India  being  de- 
prived prematurely  of  one  of 
the  most  able  Viceroys  who  ever 
held  the  reins  of  supreme  gov- 
ernment ;  but  a  few  words  are 
required  to  deal  with  his  treat- 
ment of  military  reforms  and 
improvements.  In  the  India 
Office  despatch  of  May  last, 
which  announced  the  decision 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  matter  of  military  admin- 
istration, Mr  Brodrick  went  so 
far  as  to  twit  the  Government 
of  India  with  having  omitted 
to  spend  on  military  measures 
some  of  the  surplus  revenue 
which  had  accrued  during  the 
previous  five  years.  Never  was 
a  charge  more  unjustly  made. 
In  no  previous  administration 
has  money  been  spent  more 
freely  or  provided  more  readily 
for  army  purposes.  Additions 
on  an  unprecedented  scale  to 
the  number  of  British  officers 
in  the  Indian  army,  complete 


re-armament  of  all  the  forces 
in  India  with  the  latest 
magazine  rifle,  re  -  armament 
of  the  mountain  artillery, 
provision  for  the  re -arma- 
ment of  the  field  artillery  with 
quick-firing  guns  as  soon  as 
the  factories  can  turn  them 
out,  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  standing  transport  and 
enormous  increases  thereto 
until  it  is  second  to  that  of 
no  army  in  the  world,  immense 
development  of  the  military 
factories  of  India  until  the 
country  is  almost  completely 
independent  of  supplies  of 
military  stores  from  home, — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  and  costly  measures 
which  have  marked  Lord 
Curzon's  administration.  If 
until  Lord  Kitchener  came  to 
India  more  extensive  or  more 
sensational  reforms  were  not 
inaugurated,  the  omission  was 
not  due  to  any  fault  of  the 
military  system  nor  to  Lord 
Curzon's  rejection  of  proposals 
of  the  sort,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  Commanders-in-Chief  con- 
cerned put  no  such  proposals 
forward.  When,  however, 
Lord  Kitchener  succeeded  to 
that  high  post,  the  schemes  of 
extensive  military  reform  put 
forward  by  him  met  with  a 
ready  encouragement  and  re- 
cognition from  Lord  Curzon 
and  his  government,  which 
amply  disproves  Mr  Brodrick's 
insinuation  that  similar  re- 
forms had  previously  been 
obstructed  or  negatived  by  the 
Viceroy  or  his  advisers.  In 
military  matters,  as  in  all  else, 
Lord  Curzon's  guiding  prin- 
ciple has  always  been  to  work 
for  the  true  welfare  of  the 
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Indian  people.  Directed  by 
this  principle  he  was  the  last 
man  likely  to  starve  the  army 
or  to  oppose  any  well-considered 
scheme  of  military  improve- 
ment. "These  are  not  days," 
he  said  in  one  of  his  earliest 
budget  speeches,  "when  the 
military  strength  of  any  empire 
is  likely  to  be  reduced.  .  .  . 
There  are  two  great  duties 
of  Imperial  statesmanship  in 
India.  The  first  is  to  make 
all  these  millions  of  people,  if 
possible,  happier,  more  con- 
tented, more  prosperous;  the 
second  is  to  keep  them  and 
their  property  safe."  And 
again,  a  year  later :  "  The  army 
is  required  to  make  India  safe, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
India  is  safe.  .  .  .  No  one  can 
say  that  while  the  whole  world 
has  been  busy  with  military  re- 
form we  in  India  have  stood 
still."  There  we  may  leave  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  con- 
fident that  it  has  been  shown 
that  neither  by  word  nor  deed 
has  Lord  Curzon  in  this,  any 
more  than  in  any  other  respect, 
been  found  unmindful  of  his 
trust. 

There  is  one  subject  to 
which  some  allusion  must  be 
made  because,  in  the  view  of 
the  casual  observer,  it  has 
figured  with  undue  prominence 
in  the  course  of  Lord  Curzon' s 
administration.  We  allude  to 
cases  of  assaults  on  natives  by 
Europeans — in  some  instances 
by  British  soldiers,  in  one  or 
two  by  planters  and  others. 
In  two  only  of  such  cases  did 
the  Government  of  India  take 
any  prominent  action ;  but  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  Viceroy's 
well-known  views  on  the  sub- 


ject, and  the  issue  of  stricter 
rules  than  previously  in  regard 
to  such  cases,  resulted  in  a 
course  of  action  by  local 
authorities  which  was  not 
always  judicious,  and  which 
was  always  attributed  by  the 
uninformed  to  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  supreme 
Government.  Lord  Curzon,  in 
referring  publicly  to  this  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  subject,  said 
that  the  Government  of  India 
wished  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  strict  impartiality.  "  Our 
one  desire,"  he  declared,  "is 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
friendly  feeling  that  should 
unite  the  two  races."  No  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
genuineness  of  this  sentiment, 
or  dispute  the  rectitude  and 
the  nobility  of  his  endeavour 
thus  "to  hold  the  scales  even." 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  subordinate 
authorities,  in  excess  of  zeal 
and  with  want  of  judgment, 
more  than  once  committed 
errors  for  which  Lord  Curzon 
personally  had  to  bear  the 
blame ;  moreover,  in  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  Government 
of  India  prominently  inter- 
fered, they  were  not  well  ad- 
vised ;  and  in  the  only  other 
instance  in  which  the  Viceroy 
took  any  personal  action  there 
was  so  much  room  for  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  correctness 
of  his  view  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  better  had  he 
adopted  a  less  decided  course. 
These  untoward  circumstances 
combined  to  bring  about  a  re- 
sult far  different  from  that 
which  Lord  Curzon  had  stated 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  moment  they 
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caused  him  to  incur  such  odium 
amongst  certain  classes  of  his 
countrymen  as  to  obscure  tem- 
porarily the  lustre  of  what  he 
had  achieved  for  India  and  the 
Empire.  But  the  shadow  was 
only  a  passing  one.  The  bit- 
terness occasioned  by  the  in- 
cidents in  question  has  already 
almost  disappeared,  and  among 
no  section  of  the  British  popu- 
lation of  India  has  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Viceroy  been  more 
genuinely  deplored  and  re- 
gretted than  by  the  educated 
classes  in  the  army  of  India. 
A  recent  writer  in  '  The  Times ' 
declared  that  Lord  Curzon  was 
not  a  popular  Viceroy.  Had 
he  written  two  years  ago  his 
statement  could  not  have  been 
at  the  moment  disputed,  but 
the  further  lapse  of  time  has 
enabled  men  to  learn  more 
clearly  to  appreciate  the  char- 
acter of  the  statesman  who  for 
nearly  seven  years  has  gov- 
erned India  with  so  vigorous 
and  so  firm  a  hand.  Every  one 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having 
likes  to  feel  that  the  ship  of 
state  is  being  steered  by  a 
master  hand,  a  mariner  trained 
to  meet  the  dangers  of  storm  and 
shoal.  Every  one  who  has  the 
good  of  the  country  and  of  the 
empire  at  heart  would  rather 
have  a  real  ruler  at  the  head 
of  affairs  than  a  mere  figure- 
head. So  it  is  that  Lord  Cur- 
zon has  come  to  be  appreciated 
more  at  his  true  worth.  His 
countrymen  in  India,  and  all 
the  best  -  balanced  and  most 
level  -  headed  natives  of  that 
country,  see  in  him  a  man  of 
commanding  ability,  with  great 
possibilities  open  to  him  at 
home,  who  devoted  five  of  the 


best  years  of  his  life  to  serving 
our  eastern  dependency  with 
all  the  vigour  of  his  intellect 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  overtaxed  the  powers  of  a 
physique  never  too  robust ; 
they  see,  too,  that  in  spite  of 
enfeebled  health  and  private 
anxieties,  he  has  been  willing 
to  return  once  more  to  the  ex- 
acting duties  of  his  great  post 
in  response  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  because  he  saw  that  there 
was  still  work  for  him  to  do  in 
India ;  they  see  all  this,  and 
because  they  understand  some- 
thing of  what  it  means  Lord 
Curzon  leaves  India,  having 
earned  what  is  better  than 
mere  popularity — namely,  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  those 
over  whom  he  has  ruled,  and 
best  of  all,  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  those  who  have 
worked  nearest  to  him  and  who 
know  him  best. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  not 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
measures  inaugurated  or  ma- 
tured by  Lord  Curzon  during 
his  Viceroyalty  have  been 
touched  upon.  No  mention, 
for  instance,  has  been  made  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
changes — the  partition  of  Ben- 
gal, because  the  arguments  for. 
and  against  it  are  numerous, 
but  in  almost  every  case  they 
are  matters  of  theory,  the  justice 
of  which  time  alone  can  decide. 
For  similar  reasons  controver- 
sial points  connected  with 
other  questions  have  also  been 
avoided.  A  critical  review  of 
the  individual  achievements  of 
Lord  Curzon  cannot  be  at- 
tempted for  years  to  come  with 
any  semblance  of  finality  or 
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impartiality.  What  has  been 
aimed  at  is  to  show  the  spirit 
which  has  animated  him,  the 
amazing  energy  and  industry 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  his  arduous 
duties,  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  problems  with  which  he 
has  grappled.  That  he  has 
made  mistakes  is  inevitable  and 
not  surprising ;  who  would  not 
do  so  sometimes  if  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  ruling  over 
three  hundred  millions  of  people 
of  infinite  variety  in  race,  lan- 
guage, creed,  and  social  con- 
ditions? As  in  the  case  of 
generals,  so  in  that  of  rulers, 
the  greatest  is  he  who  makes 
the  fewest  mistakes,  and  judged 
by  this  standard  Lord  Curzon 
may  well  be  accorded  a  high 
place.  Above  all  things  let 
us  pay  homage  to  the  high 
enthusiasm,  the  noble  devotion 
of  the  man.  Throughout  the 
toils,  the  disappointments,  the 
difficulties  which  beset  him,  he 
was  constantly  inspired  by  the 
confident  belief  in  the  mission 
of  the  British  race  in  India, 


and  in  the  destiny  of  India 
herself.  "It  is  because  I  believe 
in  the  future  of  this  country, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  our  own 
race  to  guide  it  to  goals  that 
it  has  never  hitherto  attained, 
that  I  keep  courage  and  press 
forward."  Surely  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  when  we  give  praise 
and  honour  to  such  high  en- 
deavour undertaken  in  such  a 
spirit.  Surely  it  is  a  great  Vice- 
royalty  whose  results  can,  with- 
out exaggeration,  be  summed 
up  in  these  lofty  words : — 

"As  the  last  year  of  my  work  in 
India  opens,  I  look  back  unon  the 
past,  not  with  any  self-complacency, 
because,  while  much  has  been  done, 
much  also  remains  undone,  but  with 
gratitude  that  the  opportunity  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  my  colleagues  and 
myself  of  giving  so  definite  an  impulse 
to  all  that  makes  up  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  a  people  and  the  safety 
of  an  empire,  and  with  the  sanguine 
conviction  that  none  can  sow  as  dili- 
gently and  whole-heartedly  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  sow  without  a 
harvest  springing  up.  Indeed,  the 
green  shoots  are  already  high  above 
the  ground  that  will  ten  thousand 
times  repay  the  exertion,  and  obliter- 
ate every  scar." 
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THE   NAVAL    OFFICER — PAST   AND    FUTURE. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "A    RETROGRADE    ADMIRALTY. 


THE  management  of  a  ship- 
of-war  calls  for  three  separate 
sorts  of  knowledge  to  meet  the 
conditions  of — 

1.  Fighting. 

2.  Navigating  and  manoeuv- 

ring. 

3.  Working  the  motive  mech- 

anism— i.e.,  the  sails  of 
the  sailing-ship  or  the 
engines  of  the  steamer. 
The  first  may  be  called  the 
military    side     of     the     naval 
officer's  calling,  as  distinguished 
from   the   nautical,    which    in- 
cludes the  last  two.      It  may 
seem  strange  to  couple  the  sails 
with  the  engines,  and  to  include 
the  latter  on  the  nautical  side ; 
but  if  each  is  viewed    simply 
as   the   motive   mechanism,    it 
will  be  evident  that  its  work- 
ing   is    as    much    a    nautical 
business  in  the  one  case  as  in 
VOL.  CLXXVIII. — NO.  MLXXXII. 


the  other.  Our  argument  re- 
quires that  care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  kinds  of  nautical  skill. 
The  struggle  between  the 
military  and  nautical  sides — 
between  the  conduct  of  war 
and  seamanship — has  always 
existed,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  ever  continue. 
During  peace,  war  is  usually 
forgotten,  and  seamanship  as- 
sumes undue  importance.  In 
time  of  war  the  two  are 
seen  in  their  true  proportions. 
The  conduct  of  war  then  be- 
comes predominant,  and  sea- 
manship is  found  to  be  only 
a  necessary  and  important 
handmaid,  of  which  men  learn 
to  take  what  is  essential.  The 
two  sides  have  sometimes  been 
represented  by  separate  classes 
of  officers  and  men,  at  other 
3  E 
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times  they  have  been  merged 
in  one.  The  particular  system 
or  organisation  in  use  at  any 
given  time  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  the  influence  in 
varying  degree  of  the  weapons 
in  use,  the  nature  and  effici- 
ency of  the  motive  power,  the 
social,  political,  and  military 
conditions. 

During  the  feudal  age  the 
sword,  the  spear,  and  the  bow 
were  the  chief  weapons  used  in 
battles  by  land  and  sea.  The 
knights,  men  -  at  -  arms,  and 
archers  were  the  deciding  fac- 
tors in  war,  and  exercised  a 
predominant  influence.  They 
formed  the  fighting  portion  of 
the  crews  of  ships  and  practic- 
ally controlled  their  movements, 
although  the  sea  officers  and 
men  actually  handled  and 
worked  them.  The  supremacy 
of  the  military  over  the 
nautical  element  was  complete, 
and  reflected  the  conditions  of 
a  society  which  was  organised 
on  a  military  basis.  The  small 
estimation  in  which  the  sea 
officers  were  held  is  indicated 
by  the  wages  of  the  master, 
the  highest  in  rank.  He  re- 
ceived only  6d.  a-day,  the  same 
wages  as  an  archer,  whereas 
a  simple  esquire  received  Is., 
a  knight  2s.,  and  an  admiral 
4s.  if  a  knight,  6s.  8d.  if  a 
baron,  and  13s.  4d.  if  an  earl. 
The  relative  functions  of  the 
two  classes  are  indicated  by 
two  facts  rescued  from  the 
records  of  the  past.  Com- 
manders of  squadrons  were 
styled  "captains  and  leaders 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers 
on  the  sea,"  or  something  to 
the  same  effect.  The  ad- 
miral's ship  carried  a  light 


at  her  masthead,  "so  that  all 
the  masters  of  the  fleet  may 
know  and  understand  the 
course  of  the  admiral,  the 
which  course  they  shall  keep." 
Clearly  the  master  was  held 
responsible  for  the  navigation 
of  the  ship,  while  the  fighting 
men  were  considered  more  im- 
portant than  the  ships.  In 
fact,  the  ships  appear  to  have 
been  looked  upon  not  as  instru- 
ments of  war,  but  as  little 
more  than  transports  or  a 
means  of  moving  the  army  to 
the  scene  of  its  proposed  opera- 
tions. 

The  feudal  age  culminated 
during  the  fourteenth  century 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
who,  attended  by  the  great 
feudal  lords,  commanded  in 
person  at  the  great  sea-fights 
of  Sluys  in  the  year  1340, 
and  Espagnols  -  sur  -  Mer  in 
1350.  The  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  at  that  time  were 
sailing-ships,  usually  with  one 
mast ;  but  the  smaller  ones 
used  oars  as  an  auxiliary  under 
special  circumstances,  such 
as  calms  and  light  winds. 
They  never  exceeded  300 
tons  in  burthen,  and  were 
manned  by  about  three  men 
to  every  five  tons  of  burthen, 
besides  men  -  at  -  arms  and 
archers,  who  usually  numbered 
one  half  the  sea  officers  and 
men.  Thus  the  crew  of  the 
cog  Thomas,  which  was  prob- 
ably of  200  to  250  tons  bur- 
then, numbered  one  hundred  and 
thirty  -  seven,  besides  soldiers 
and  archers,  probably  sixty  to 
seventy  in  number.  A  barge 
from  Hull  carried  sixty-seven 
seamen,  besides  thirty  soldiers 
and  archers. 
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The  interval  between  the 
death  of  Edward  III.,  in  the 
year  1377,  and  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  in  1509  —  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  -  two  years  —  saw  the 
gradual  breakdown  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  increasing 
use  of  artillery,  the  develop- 
ment of  fire-arms,  and  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  foot- 
soldier,  gradually  undermined 
and  finally  destroyed  the  sup- 
remacy of  the  feudal  cavalry 
on  land.  The  knights  and 
men-at-arms  lost  their  import- 
ance and  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  discovery  of 
America  and  of  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  enhanced  the 
estimation  in  which  the  seaman 
was  held.  When  warlike  ex- 
peditions were  limited  to  short 
raids  across  the  Channel,  or 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  his  r6le  was 
limited ;  but  with  the  longer 
voyages,  and  the  growing 
practice  of  keeping  the  sea, 
seamanship  assumed  greater 
importance.  Ships  had  much 
increased  in  size  during  the 
period.  The  Sovereign,  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1509,  measured  600 
tons.  The  navy  of  Henry 
VIII. ,  according  to  Mr  Oppen- 
heim,  included  several  vessels 
of  equal  or  greater  tonnage, 
the  largest  being  of  1000  tons 
burthen.  The  motive  power 
had  not  changed,  but  the  sail- 
ing qualities  had  improved.  All 
ships,  except  the  smallest,  car- 
ried four  masts.  The  weapon 
had  changed.  Ships  were 
armed  with  a  large  number 
of  cannon,  although  bows  and 
arrows  were  still  carried.  The 
Sovereign  carried  85  guns, 


varying  from  curtals  weigh- 
ing 3000  Ib.  to  small  swivels. 
The  larger  size  and  increased 
seaworthiness  of  the  ships, 
combined  with  their  armament 
of  guns,  had  converted  them 
from  mere  transports  into 
instruments  of  war.  The 
management  of  the  ships  had 
become  of  equal  or  even  greater 
importance  than  the  command 
of  the  men.  The  change  in 
the  weapons  from  the  sword, 
spear,  and  bow  to  the  gun  was 
favourable  to  the  seaman,  since 
the  use  of  the  latter  on  board 
ship  was  peculiar  to  the  sea, 
whereas  the  former  could  be 
used  indifferently  ashore  or 
afloat. 

Notwithstanding  the  evolu- 
tion in  the  ship,  in  the  weapon, 
and  in  the  social  and  military 
conditions,  but  little  change 
appears  to  have  been  made  in 
the  personnel  up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  proportion 
of  soldiers  in  the  crew  had 
indeed  increased  from  one-third 
to  more  than  one-half.  Thus, 
in  an  indenture  made  with  the 
King  by  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
the  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
Fleet  in  the  year  1512,  it  was 
set  forth  that  the  latter  should 
have  under  him  3000  men,  of 
whom  "18  shall  be  captains, 
1750  shall  be  soldiers,  and  1223 
shall  be  mariners  and  gunners." 
The  inclusion  of  the  gunners 
with  the  seamen  is  significant. 
Again,  in  1513,  the  crew  of  the 
Sovereign  included  400  soldiers, 
260  sailors,  and  40  gunners. 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  soldiers  were  neither  the 
ancient  feudal  retainers,  who 
had  disappeared,  nor  were  they 
the  regulars  of  a  standing 
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army,    which   had    as    yet    no 
existence.       It     was    the    day 
rather  of  the  militiaman,  whose 
officers   were    neither    knights 
nor  trained  soldiers.      Sea  ex- 
perience was    still   centred   in 
the  master,  but  the  control  or 
command   of    the   ship  passed 
imperceptibly  from  the  feudal 
knight   to  the  military  officer, 
to  the  courtier, — from  the  man 
with  military  knowledge,  but 
without  nautical  training,    to 
him    who     possessed     neither. 
The  opening  years   of  the  six- 
teenth century  not  only  found 
the  Navy  ripe  for  a  change,  but 
the  military  and  political  con- 
dition of  Europe  facilitated  it. 
These    conditions    were   singu- 
larly  parallel   to  those  of   our 
own    day,   in    that    after    the 
collapse    of  the  feudal  system 
Continental    armies    had    been 
organised  on  a  new  basis  and 
had    become    formidable     and 
veteran   forces,  while    that   of 
England   remained    still   little 
more  than  a  militia,  without  any 
proper  organsation.     Thus  the 
fighting  force  on  which  Henry 
VIII.  came  to  rely  was  the  Navy. 
This  he  developed  and  organised, 
keeping   many  ships    in    com- 
mission at  sea.     This  increased 
the  sea  experience  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men.     The  officers  in 
command    became   experienced 
seamen.     Those  who  had  pre- 
viously   contented     themselves 
with  commanding  the  soldiers 
and  fighting  the  ship  assumed 
control  of  the  motive  mechan- 
ism.     This   naturally  resulted 
from   their   knowledge,    which 
always  gives  control  sooner  or 
later  when  work  has  to  be  done. 
The  constant  sea  service  due  to 
the  voyages  of  discovery,  to  the 


semi  -  piratical  and  privateer- 
ing expeditions  so  common  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  and 
later,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  the  half -veiled  war  with 
Spain  in  distant  waters,  pro- 
duced a  band  of  men  possessing 
the  same  skill  in  war  at  sea  as 
their  ancestors  of  the  same 
class  had  shown  on  land  at 
Crecy  and  Agincourt.  In  them 
the  military  and  nautical  sides 
of  the  naval  officer's  calling 
were  first  combined  in  the 
same  men.  The  most  illus- 
trious exemplar  was  Drake, 
who  was  not  only  a  seaman 
skilled  in  navigating  and  man- 
oeuvring the  ship  and  in  work- 
ing her  motive  mechanism,  but 
a  great  military  commander, 
which  means  that  he  was  a 
great  admiral. 

The  effect  of  the  change  was 
seen  in  the  decrease  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  soldiers  to 
seamen  carried  in  the  ships. 
This  fell  from  more  than  one- 
half  the  total  complement  to 
about  one-fourth.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1602,  the  total  complement 
of  the  Elizabeth,  of  684  tons 
burthen,  was  500  —  of  whom 
340  were  mariners,  40  gunners, 
and  120  soldiers.  This  policy 
grew,  and  was  finally  pushed  to 
an  extreme  in  the  year  1619, 
after  which  all  the  soldiers  were 
removed  and  ships  of  war  were 
manned  entirely  by  seamen — a 
short-sighted  conclusion,  which 
showed  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  elementary  fact,  as  true 
now  as  then,  that  while  the 
whole  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  of 
war  should  be  disciplined,  all 
need  not  be  skilled  hands. 

This  happy  combination  of 
war  and  seamanship  did  not 
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long  continue.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  group  of 
great  Elizabethan  seamen  who 
had  been  bred  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  war,  the  leadership  of 
the  fleet  passed  into  the  hands 
of  military  men  or  courtiers — 
of  men  who  were  neither  ex- 
perienced soldiers  nor  skilled 
seamen.  Their  influence  dur- 
ing the  long  peace,  and  the 
corrupt  administration  which 
followed  the  death  of  the  great 
Queen,  destroyed  the  force 
with  which  she  had  defeated 
the  Armada.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Navy  was  rapid  and 
complete,  and  its  lamentable 
condition  was  shown  by  the 
failure  of  the  Cadiz  expedition 
in  1625.  That  enterprise  was 
commanded  by  a  soldier.  The 
flag  officers  and  many  of  the 
captains  were  landsmen.  Mr 
Oppenheim  has  set  forth  the 
want  of  discipline,  the  bad 
equipment,  and  the  ignorance 
of  seamanship  displayed  in  this 
disastrous  expedition.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  neces- 
sity of  combining  nautical  ex- 
perience with  military  know- 
ledge when  conducting  war 
operations  at  sea. 

From  this  time  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  the 
naval  commands  continued  in 
the  hands  of  landsmen  and 
courtiers.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war  knowledge  again  came  to 
the  front.  At  first  trained 
seamen  were  employed  as  ad- 
mirals and  captains.  Later, 
when  the  army  became  su- 
preme, soldiers  were  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Fleet ; 
but  two  out  of  the  three  generals 
first  selected  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  sea.  It  was  a 


partial  return  to  the  feudal 
system,  but,  unlike  the  days 
of  Edward  III.,  the  military 
element  did  not  become  solely 
supreme.  The  advance  of  the 
naval  art  had  increased  the  im- 
portance of  seamanship.  Dur- 
ing the  First  Dutch  War  the 
pure  military  element  repre- 
sented by  Blake  and  Monck 
was  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
nautical  in  the  persons  of  Penn 
and  Lawson.  The  presence  of 
the  soldier  was  partly  due  to 
political  causes ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  like  Monck, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1625, 
could  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  his  experience  of 
war  and  his  knowledge  of  its 
leading  principles.  The  sea- 
man who  possesses  only  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship,  and 
has  not  well  considered  the 
problems  connected  with  war 
on  a  large  scale,  is  deficient  in 
one  of  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  a  naval  commander. 

With  the  Restoration  came  a 
partial  return  of  the  courtier 
element.  The  control  of  the 
Fleet  passed  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Army  to  those  of  the  Court. 
The  Duke  of  York  and  Prince 
Rupert  obtained  commands. 
Spragge  and  others  of  their 
followers  were  given  ships. 
But  these  men,  who  owed  their 
positions  to  interest  rather 
than  to  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence, could  not  become  predom- 
inant during  the  severe  fighting 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Dutch 
Wars.  The  well-tried  soldier  of 
the  type  of  Monck,  the  skilled 
seaman  and  experienced  fighter 
of  the  Penn  and  Lawson  class, 
could  not  be  neglected.  As  in 
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the  days  of  Drake,  the  men  who 
combined  practical  knowledge 
of  ships,  including  working  the 
motive  mechanism,  with  experi- 
ence of  war,  were  the  deciding 
factors.  The  greatest  admiral 
of  this  age,  De  Ruyter,  was  a 
man  of  this  class.  Such  men 
invariably  come  to  the  front 
sooner  or  later  in  time  of  war. 
Hawke,  St  Vincent,  Hood,  and 
Nelson  are  the  most  striking 
instances.  Each  of  these  was 
a  skilled  seaman  whose  know- 
ledge and  experience  enabled 
him  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  in  case  of  difficulty 
or  accident.  Officers  of  this 
stamp  may  be  overlaid  in  time 
of  peace  by  men  with  wealth, 
or  courtly  influence,  or  family 
interest,  or  political  support, 
or  by  men  trained  in  ad- 
ministrative posts,  but  in  the 
end  wide  knowledge  of  war, 
combined  with  sea  experience, 
are  found  to  be  worth  more  than 
any  of  these.  Byng's  defeat  off 
Minorca  was  due  to  his  unfit- 
ness  for  a  position  to  which 
family  interest  had  raised  him  : 
Hawke's  experience  was  called 
in  to  replace  him.  At  Copen- 
hagen the  day  was  saved,  not 
by  Parker's  wealth,  but  by 
Nelson's  fiery  genius  and  know- 
ledge. The  failure  in  Basque 
Roads  is  largely  traceable  to 
Gambier's  long  service  in  ad- 
ministrative posts  on  shore, 
which  unfitted  him  for  an 
active  command. 

With  the  First  Dutch  War, 
which  broke  out  in  the  year 
1652,  came  also  the  difficulty 
of  manning  the  Fleet.  The 
most  simple  and  effective  way 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
seamen  was  to  reverse  the 


policy  settled  in  the  year  1619 
during  a  time  of  peace  and 
march  soldiers  on  board. 
About  3000  or  4000  of  these 
disciplined  yet  unskilled  men 
were  thus  embarked,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  they 
went  on  board  were  quite 
different  from  those  in  the 
preceding  century.  Instead  of 
forming  the  fighting  portion  of 
the  crew,  they  were  now  "to 
perform,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  all  service  as  seamen,  and 
to  be  ordered  in  like  capacity 
with  the  rest."  It  is  noticeable 
that  no  military  officers  were 
embarked  with  them,  sergeants 
being  the  highest  grade.  The 
unskilled  soldier  had  naturally 
and  definitely  taken  his  posi- 
tion on  board  the  ship  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  skilled  sea- 
man, a  position  which  he  has 
continued  to  occupy  down  to 
our  own  day.  He  proved 
so  useful  that  in  every  subse- 
quent war,  as  in  every  serious 
one  before  that  date,  soldiers 
have  formed  part  of  the  crews 
of  H.M.  ships.  When  the 
Second  Dutch  War  broke  out 
in  1664,  their  necessity  was  so 
far  recognised  that  a  regiment 
was  specially  formed  for  this 
service.  Twelve  hundred  land 
soldiers  were  raised,  "to  be  in 
readiness  to  be  distributed  into 
H.M.  ships  prepared  for  sea 
service."  This  regiment  served 
as  a  nursery  for  seamen.  For 
every  man  ordered  to  sea, 
another  was  recruited  to  keep 
the  regiment  at  its  established 
strength.  As  each  man  quali- 
fied as  a  seaman  he  was  dis- 
charged and  entered  in  the 
ship's  books  as  such.  An 
officer  was  embarked  with  the 
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larger  detachments.  His  status 
was  fixed  by  an  order  issued  in 
1770,  which  directed  him  to 
command  his  men  on  their 
voyage,  but  that  both  he  and 
those  under  him  were  to  obey 
any  orders  received  from  their 
superior  naval  officers. 

The  regiment  was  disbanded 
in  1689  on  the  succession  of 
William  and  Mary,  but  in  the 
following  year  new  marine 
regiments  were  raised.  These 
were  largely  officered  by  naval 
officers,  appear  to  have  been  a 
source  of  administrative  diffi- 
culty, and  were  disbanded  in 
1699.  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1702  six  regiments  were 
raised,  and  continued  in  exist- 
ence until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713.  These  were  more  on 
military  lines,  and  were  no 
longer  a  nursery  for  seamen. 
A  long  interregnum  now  oc- 
curred until  1739,  when,  war 
breaking  out,  a  marine  force 
was  raised  and  maintained 
until  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
in  1755  the  present  Corps 
of  Royal  Marines  came  into 
existence,  and  has  since  that 
date  remained  permanently  em- 
bodied. Throughout  the  whole 
period,  from  the  year  1664  to 
the  great  French  War  in- 
clusive, it  has  been  customary 
to  supplement  the  marines  by 
infantry  of  the  line  whenever 


the  period  of  transition  from 
sail  to  steam,  together  with 
those  which  will  obtain  in  the 
future.  But  before  doing  so 
it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
analogy  between  the  sailing- 
ship  and  the  steamer. 
In  the  sailing-ship — 

1.  The  captain  directed  gen- 

erally. 

2.  The    master    steered,   re- 

ported when  it  was 
necessary  to  tack  or  to 
alter  course,  and  sug- 
gested alterations  in 
speed  when  necessary. 

3.  The  first  lieutenant  han- 

dled the  sails — the  mo- 
tive mechanism. 
Precisely  the  same  division 
of  duties  holds  on  board  a 
steamer.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  the  motive  mechanism 
is  worked  by  the  engineer  below 
instead  of  by  the  first  lieu- 
tenant on  deck.  This  differ- 
ence is  superficial,  since  the 
sailing-ship  could  be  equally 
well  manosuvred  if  the  captain 
were  cut  off  from  the  first 
lieutenant  and  compelled  to 
transmit  his  orders  by  tele- 
graph, as  in  the  steamer.  In 
either  case,  working  the  motive 
mechanism  is  entirely  differ- 
ent to  handling  the  ship.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  in  a 
sailing  ship -of -war  that  the 
master  was  rarely  an  adept 
at  handling  the  sails,  and  the 
first  lieutenant  was  seldom 


difficulty  occurred  in  manning    skilled  in  manoeuvring  the  ship, 

but  soon  became  so  when  placed 
in  command.  A  close  analogy 
is  to  be  found  between  the 
officer  of  the  forecastle  of  the 
sailing-ship  and  the  engineer 
of  the  steamer.  Each  works 


the  Fleet. 

We  have  sketched  in  outline 
the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  past.  It  remains  to 
examine  more  closely  the  con- 


ditions which  prevailed  during    the  motive  mechanism  without 
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paying  any  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  ship.  Each  is  in 
the  same  relative  position  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch  on 
deck  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
ship.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  it  was  not  unusual 
to  transmit  orders  by  voice- 
pipe  to  the  forecastle,  as  is  now 
the  practice  to  the  engine-room. 
Again,  during  the  first  five 
years  of  an  officer's  service  in 
a  sailing-ship  his  time  was 
occupied  in  learning  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  a  ship-of- 
war  and  the  working  of  her 
sails  and  armament.  As  a 
rule,  he  only  acquired  the  art 
of  handling  a  ship  later.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  course  might 
be  followed  in  the  steamer. 

During  the  Nelsonian  era, 
H.M.  ships  were  manned  by  a 
body  of  sea  officers  and  men 
who  not  only  fought  the  ships 
but  manoeuvred  them.  These 
were  known  as  the  executive 
or  military  branch,  and  were, 
as  a  whole,  well-trained  fighters 
and  skilled  in  working  the 
motive  mechanism,  but  were 
often  not  too  well  disciplined. 
A  proportion  were  often  lands- 
men who  were  neither  skilled 
nor  disciplined,  but  gradually 
became  so.  The  master's  class 
at  this  time  still  had  a  separ- 
ate existence.  He  was  charged 
with  the  navigation  of  the  ship 
and  the  care  of  the  then  motive 
mechanism,  as  distinguished 
from  its  working,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
His  position  gradually  became 
more  and  more  rudimentary 
and  anomalous.  Finally,  the 
executive  took  charge  of  the 
navigation,  the  engineers  of 


the  new  motive  mechanism — 
including  not  only  its  care  but 
its  working — and  the  master's 
class  has  quite  recently  disap- 
peared. 

The  skilled  class  of  officer 
and  man  was  supplemented  by 
a  highly  drilled  and  disciplined 
force  of  marines,  or  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army,  who  were 
not  skilled  seamen.  Between 
the  disciplinary  methods  of  the 
two  bodies  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence. By  discipline  is  meant 
inculcating  habits  of  care  and 
attention,  of  order  and  sub- 
ordination. In  the  case  of  the 
seamen  this  object  was  formerly 
achieved  through  the  medium 
of  the  motive  mechanism,  which 
compelled  each  individual  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
ship, — her  sails  and  equipment, 
or  some  part  of  them.  He  was 
thus  taught  to  forget  self,  and 
to  work  in  conjunction  with 
other  men  for  a  common  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  discip- 
line of  the  marines  and  soldiers 
has  always  depended  upon  drill, 
which  consists  for  the  most  part 
in  teaching  men  to  do  things 
in  a  particular  way.  They 
are  thus  brought  to  subserve 
their  wills  to  that  of  another. 
In  the  one  case  the  discipline 
cultivates  individual  initiat- 
ive and  self-reliance,  while  sub- 
ordinating self  to  the  general 
good.  In  the  other  case  the 
discipline  is  repressive,  and 
tends  to  formalism,  which  can 
only  be  counteracted  by  active 
service  in  the  field,  or  in  a 
lesser  degree  by  service  afloat. 

With  the  advent  of  steam 
came  a  great  change.  The  sea 
officers  and  men  are  now  only 
charged  with  fighting  the  ship 
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and  directing  her  movements. 
They  are  no  longer  skilled  in 
working  the  motive  mechanism, 
which  is  not  therefore  now  an 
aid  to  their  discipline.  This, 
combined  with  continuous  ser- 
vice and  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  harbour  establishments 
and  schools  on  shore,  has  tended 
to  make  them  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  drill.  They 
are  gradually  becoming  as- 
similated to  the  marines.  This 
tendency  has  been  assisted  by 
the  absence  of  fighting  at  sea 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  by 
the  custom  of  employing  naval 
brigades  in  the  small  wars  of 
the  last  century,  which  gave 
to  the  Navy  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  active  service, 
and  thus  diverted  attention 
from  the  sea  to  the  land.  The 
seaman  forgot  that  his  proper 
r6le  is  war  at  sea,  and  did 
not  study  it  sufficiently.  The 
marine  omitted  to  remember 
that  he  was  introduced  to  assist 
in  manning  the  ships  rather 
than  for  fighting  on  shore. 

Instead  of  the  two  classes  of 
the  sailing  navy  are  found 
three  in  the  steam  navy : — 

1.  The  executive  or  military 
element  —  the     seamen  —  who 
fight   the  ship  and  manoeuvre 
her,  but  do  not  work  the  mot- 
ive mechanism.    These  formerly 
possessed  both  kinds  of  nautical 
skill,   but   have   now   lost   the 
second. 

2.  The   marines,    who   assist 
the  military  element  in  fighting 
the  ship.     These  have  always 
been,    and    are    now,    without 
nautical  skill  of  either  kind. 

3.  The  engineering  element, 
who  are  not  charged  either  with 
fighting  the  ship  or  with  man- 


oeuvring her,  but  with  working 
the  motive  mechanism.  These 
possess  the  second  kind  of 
nautical  skill. 

It  has  long  been  doubtful 
whether  the  seaman  would 
gravitate  towards  the  marine 
or  towards  the  engineer  — 
whether  he  would  remain  un- 
skilled in  working  the  motive 
mechanism  or  again  become 
skilled. 

So  long  as  the  seaman  and 
the  marine  remain  equally 
without  the  second  kind  of 
nautical  skill,  and  are  separ- 
ated from  each  only  by  the 
first  kind,  it  is  evident  that 
the  tendency  of  the  two  will 
be  to  come  together.  It  is 
quite  illogical  to  retain  two 
distinct  bodies  of  men  doing 
nearly  the  same  duties  and 
trained  in  the  same  way.  The 
essential  difference  between  the 
seaman  and  marine  was  that 
the  one  possessed  nautical  skill 
and  the  other  did  not.  This 
distinction  between  the  two 
has  almost  disappeared,  and 
they  differ  now  little  more 
than  in  the  colour  of  their 
coats.  In  the  Admiralty  mem- 
orandum on  the  entry,  training, 
and  employment  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Royal  Marines  presented 
to  Parliament  in  December 
1902,  changes  were  proposed 
which  tend  to  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  latter.  Marine 
officers  are  now  entered  under 
the  same  conditions  and  trained 
on  the  same  system  up  to  the 
age  of  about  twenty  as  are  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy.  Instructions 
have  been  issued  under  which 
the  duties  of  naval  and  marine 
officers  have  been  to  some  ex- 
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tent  assimilated,  and  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  a  still  further 
step  in  this  direction  in  the 
future.  The  general  trend  has 
been  to  draw  the  marine  closer 
to  the  Navy  and  further  from 
the  Army.  If  these  Admiralty 
proposals  hold,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  marines  can  be  re- 
tained. If  the  executive  or 
military  element  and  the  mar- 
ines are  amalgamated,  the  con- 
ditions will  approximate  to 
those  which  held  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  We  shall 
have — 

1.  An  executive   or  military 

element  charged  with 
the  fighting,  and  pos- 
sessing nautical  skill  of 
the  first  kind  and  not 
of  the  second. 

2.  An  engineer  element  with 

nautical     skill     of     the 

second  kind. 

The  two  respectively  corres- 
ponding in  some  degree  to  the 
soldier  and  seaman  of  that 
reign. 

If  the  past  is  any  guide  for 
the  future,  it  seems  inevitable 
that,  as  in  the  days  of  Drake, 
the  military  element  will  gradu- 
ally acquire  the  second  kind  of 
nautical  skill.  Otherwise  they 
will  not  be  able  to  utilise  the 
ships  to  the  best  advantage  in 
war.  A  practical  knowledge 
of  working  the  machinery  is 
as  necessary  to  the  officer  who 
fights  the  ship  now,  as  was  the 
knowledge  of  working  the  sails 
to  his  predecessors.  Without 
that  knowledge  he  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  his  subordinates, 
and  will  not  be  able,  in  time 
of  emergency,  to  judge  cor- 
rectly the  extent  to  which  he 
can  press  his  ship.  What  real 


reliance  was  placed  on  a  cap- 
tain of  the  past  who  did  not 
trust  to  his  own  knowledge 
and  judgment  when  ordering 
sail  to  be  increased  or  reduced  ? 
How  greatly  will  the  confid- 
ence of  the  captain  of  a  de- 
stroyer be  increased  in  the 
event  of  difficulty  if  he  has 
himself  practical  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  her  machinery. 

The  admirals  and  captains 
are  the  real  responsible  people. 
It  is  they  who  are  held  account- 
able in  case  of  defeat,  who  reap 
the  rewards  in  the  event  of  vic- 
tory. It  is  their  honour  and 
reputation  which  are  princi- 
pally at  stake.  No  one  else  has 
the  same  authority  and  interest 
in  securing  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  the  motive  mechanism. 
In  such  a  vital  matter  it  is  fool- 
ish to  trust  blindly  to  any  sub- 
ordinate, however  competent. 
The  loss  of  efficiency,  the  break- 
downs, the  waste  of  coal  aris- 
ing from  the  present  absence 
of  practical  knowledge  of  the 
machinery  on  the  part  of  the 
military  branch  of  the  navy, 
are  matters  of  serious  moment, 
and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  close  observer. 
The  famous  Lord  Dundonald 
struck  the  true  note  when  he 
pointed  out  that  in  the  absence 
of  practically  acquired  know- 
ledge it  is  impossible  to  direct 
any  operation  properly,  and 
that  no  man  can  become  an 
efficient  naval  officer  without 
such  training.  Few  men  have 
excelled  Dundonald  in  his  mas- 
tery of  seamanship  in  all  its 
branches  and  in  his  wide  know- 
ledge of  war. 

Again,  a  fear  is  sometimes 
expressed  that  if  an  officer 
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devotes  any  time  to  driving 
engines  he  will  no  longer  have 
the  same  handiness  and  fer- 
tility of  resource  as  the  seaman 
of  the  past.  Why  was  the 
sailor  handy  ?  Was  it  not 
largely  due  to  the  practice  of 
handling  the  old  mechanism — 
the  sails  ?  He  has  now  lost 
this,  and  is  becoming  less 
handy  in  consequence.  Will 
he  not  regain  part,  of  that 
which  he  has  lost  if  he  works 
the  new  mechanism — the  en- 
gines? Driving  the  engines 
requires  as  much  care  and  at- 
tention as  handling  the  sails. 
There  is  the  same  liability  to 
accident,  calling  for  instant 
action ;  the  same  contact  with 
things,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  words,  so  essential  to  the 
man  of  action.  We  hold  that  the 
more  the  naval  officer  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  motive 
mechanism,  the  more  efficient 
he  will  become,  with  this  pro- 
viso, that  he  also  studies  War. 
He  must  not  allow  himself  to 
become  the  mere  mechanic.  It 
should  never  be  possible  for 
some  future  Dundonald  to  de- 
pict him  in  the  same  light 
as  the  famous  Jack  Larmour, 
with  his  marlingspike  and  fid 
of  grease.  That  historical  per- 
sonage was  nothing  more  than 
an  able  seaman  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  an  officer.  Unlike 
him,  the  future  naval  officer 
must  combine  wide  knowledge 
of  war  with  practical  experi- 
ence in  working  the  ship  and 
her  mechanisms.  In  a  country 
where  the  military  caste  is  pre- 
dominant, as  in  feudal  England, 
modern  Germany  or  Japan,  it 
may  be  possible  to  leave  the 
motive  mechanism  in  the  hands 


of  a  separate  body  without 
risk  of  divided  counsels  or  of 
clashing  authority,  but  it  will 
be  with  a  loss  of  efficiency.  It 
is  not  safe  to  do  so  in  this 
country.  If  unity  of  action 
and  efficiency  are  to  be  assured, 
both  the  fighting  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  ship,  with  all  she 
contains,  must  be  concentrated 
in  the  same  hands. 

It  may  be  right  that  the 
executive  or  military  element 
should  absorb  the  engineers, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
marines  should  equally  dis- 
appear. If  the  executive  or 
military  element  acquire  both 
kinds  of  nautical  skill,  and 
absorb  both  engineers  and 
marines,  the  conditions  will 
be  the  same  as  in  the  year 
1619,  when  the  ships  were 
manned  entirely  by  seamen 
nominally  all  skilled.  As  has 
been  seen,  the  first  great  war 
showed  that  this  was  not 
practical.  The  disciplined 
and  unskilled  soldier  was  re- 
introduced.  Such  a  man  will 
always  be  required  on  board  a 
ship  to  supplement  those  pos- 
sessing that  nautical  skill  which 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  impart 
to  every  foremast  man. 

We  are  to  remember  that 
the  men  with  nautical  skill 
can  only  be  reinforced  from 
the  seafaring  population,  where- 
as the  marines  are  recruited 
from  the  general  community. 
From  that  wide  field  no  diffi- 
culty has  ever  been  experienced 
in  raising  any  number  of  men 
required.  The  advantage 
gained  during  a  prolonged  war 
will  be  great.  The  facility  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  can 
be  recruited,  trained,  and  dis- 
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ciplined  make  them  the  readiest 
and  most  reliable  form  in  which 
to  add  personnel  to  the  Fleet  if 
any  sudden  increase  is  required. 
They  are  the  most  efficient 
force  in  the  Fleet  for  operations 
on  land,  for  which  the  fitness 
of  the  sea  officers  and  men 
varies  inversely  with  their 
nautical  skill.  The  cheap, 
drilled  and  disciplined,  but 
nautically  unskilled  marines 
were  evolved,  and  have  existed 
during  two  centuries  under 
conditions  which  still  continue. 
It  will  be  a  mistake  to  alter 
in  any  way  the  constitution 
of  this  well-tried  and  renowned 
corps,  or  to  replace  them  by 
short  service  blue-jackets  im- 
perfectly skilled.  In  time  of 
war  disciplined  men  will  be 
required  to  complete  our  crews, 
of  whom  some  may  be  rough 
and  difficult  to  control  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past. 

Our  arguments  have  shown 
that  the  change  from  sail  to 
steam  has  not  altered  the 
principles  underlying  the  con- 
trol and  working  of  a  ship  of 
war.  They  are  the  same  now 
as  in  the  days  of  Drake  and 
Nelson.  The  soldier  without 
nautical  skill  can  still  find 
room  on  board  a  ship  to  fill  a 
useful  r6le.  The  naval  officer 
still  requires  nautical  skill 
combined  with  military  know- 
ledge. But  the  nautical  skill 
is  of  a  different  kind.  Driving 
engines  has  come  to  replace 
handling  sails. 

P.S. — We  call   attention   to 


the  interview  with  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky,  published  in  the 
Paris  'Journal.'  This  report, 
if  true,  is  important.  Al- 
though in  some  particulars  the 
Admiral  has  evidently  been 
badly  reported  and  misrepre- 
sented, it  contains  some  points 
worthy  of  notice.  He  says 
that  victory  was  gained  en- 
tirely by  the  guns,  which  were 
concentrated  on  the  leading 
Russian  ships.  This  means 
that  the  battle  was  won  by 
superior  gun-fire,  coupled  with 
superior  tactical  skill.  The 
Admiral  makes  no  mention  of 
superior  speed.  Its  influence 
on  the  battle  still  remains  an 
open  question.  The  Admiral 
is  also  reported  as  saying  that 
the  great  enemy  of  the  battle- 
ship is  the  sheet  of  fire  pro- 
duced by  the  incessant  bursting 
of  shell ;  and  again,  that  any 
other  ships  would  have  met 
with  the  same  fate.  The  lead- 
ing Russian  ships  were  exposed 
to  the  concentrated  fire  from 
at  least  six  ships — sixty  guns. 
They  must  have  been  smothered 
with  bursting  shell.  No  ship, 
however  large  and  thickly 
armoured,  could  stand  up 
against  such  a  fire.  She  would 
be  knocked  out  even  if  her 
thick  armour  were  not  per- 
forated. The  only  effective 
reply  is,  as  we  stated  in  '  Maga  ' 
for  July,  a  superior  concentra- 
tion of  fire,  which  means  a 
fleet  carrying  not  thicker 
armour  but  a  greater  number 
of  effective  guns,  and  using 
superior  tactics. 
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BY  CHARLES   WHIBLEY. 


WHEN,  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, Mr  R.  P.  Arden  moved  a 
new  writ  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  "  in  the  room  of  the 
lit.  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  who  since 
his  election  has  accepted  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,"  he  was  received 
with  an  outburst  of  loud  laugh- 
ter. The  hilarity  was  not  un- 
natural. The  task  which  Pitt 
essayed  might  well  have 
seemed  impossible  even  to  less 
violent  critics  than  the  friends 
of  the  Coalition.  Fox  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
exultation,  and  candidly  be- 
lieved that  nothing  was  needed 
to  wreck  the  Government 
but  a  few  weeks  of  office. 
"Well,"  said  Mrs  Crewe  to 
Wilberforce,  "  Mr  Pitt  may  do 
what  he  likes  during  the  holi- 
days, but  depend  upon  it,  it 
will  only  be  a  mince-pie  admin- 
istration." A  far  abler  judge 
of  affairs  took  the  same  view. 
"Depend  upon  it,"  said  Gibbon, 
"Billy's  painted  galley  must 
soon  sink  under  Charles's  black 
collier."  But  Pitt  was  as  little 
dismayed  by  ridicule  as  by 
opposition,  and  he  faced  the 
difficult  problem  of  controlling 
a  hostile  House  of  Commons 
with  a  patient  courage  which 
the  fiercest  attacks  were  power- 
less to  diminish. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  pre- 
judiced essay,  declared  that 
"Pitt  was  emphatically  the 
man  of  parliamentary  govern- 


ment, the  type  of  his  class,  the 
minion,  the  child — the  spoiled 
child — of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." It  was  in  similar  terms 
that  in  later  years  Disraeli 
eulogised  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
whom  the  praise  far  more 
justly  belongs  than  to  William 
Pitt.  If  Macaulay 's  statement 
be  true,  it  is  only  half  the 
truth,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Macaulay  made  it  merely 
to  insist  upon  what  he  believed 
were  Pitt's  limitations.  That 
Pitt  was  a  great  Member  of 
Parliament  may  be  admitted. 
That  he  was  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment cannot  for  a  moment  be 
sustained.  None  knew  better 
than  he  that  the  control  of  the 
Commons'  House  was  a  means 
to  an  end :  he  never  mistook 
it  for  an  end  in  itself.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  govern  the 
country,  not  the  country's 
representatives ;  and  no  sooner 
was  his  position  secure  than 
he  revealed  himself  far  more  a 
man  of  action  than  a  man  of 
speech.  But  during  the  first 
three  months  of  his  suprem- 
acy it  was  his  business  to 
master  the  instrument  which 
was  to  serve  him.  Had  he 
died  in  March  1784  he  would 
have  been  freely  entitled  to 
Macaulay's  malicious  eulogy. 
He  was  compelled  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  become  an 
adept  in  all  the  artifices  of 
parliamentary  government.  He 
rivalled  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in 
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playing  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  like  an  old  fiddle, 
and  his  performance  was  more 
skilful  than  Sir  Robert's,  be- 
cause its  difficulty  was  greater. 
To  form  a  government  at  all, 
he  was  obliged  to  overcome 
such  obstacles  as  would  have 
appalled  any  one  less  resolute 
than  this  Prime  Minister  of 
twenty-four.  His  father's  fol- 
lowers not  unnaturally  stood 
aloof  from  an  adventure  of 
which  they  could  not  foresee 
the  end,  while  his  own  friends 
were  still  too  young  to  im- 
press the  House  with  the 
weight  of  their  authority. 
Lord  Camden  did  not  accept 
office  until  after  the  dissolution ; 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  at  the  outset  had  refused 
the  Privy  Seal,  was  willing  to 
help,  no  place  could  be  found 
for  him.  But  the  heaviest 
blow  which  Pitt  sustained  was 
the  sudden  defection  of  his 
kinsman,  Lord  Temple,  who 
held  office  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  a  single  day.  "  This 
was  the  only  event,"  says 
Tomline,  "  of  a  public  nature 
which  I  ever  knew  dis- 
turb Mr  Pitt's  rest  while  he 
continued  in  good  health." 
Many  reasons  have  been  given 
for  Lord  Temple's  disloyalty,  but 
no  one  who  has  read  the  corre- 
spondence of  that  peevish  and 
ambitious  man  will  hesitate  to 
see  in  it  the  result  of  disap- 
pointed vanity.  Now,  Temple 
was  not  disposed  to  under- 
rate the  services  he  rendered  to 
his  country.  He  had  been 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
had  done  his  best  to  throw  out 
Fox's  India  Bill,  and  he  re- 
mained Lord  Temple.  The 


dukedom  for  which  he  prayed 
until  the  end  of  his  life  was 
not  granted  him,  and  he  de- 
serted Pitt  in  a  passion  of 
frustrated  hope.  But  Pitt 
after  a  sleepless  night  returned 
to  his  task,  and  by  December  the 
23rd  Wilberforce  could  write, 
"Pitt  nobly  firm,  Cabinet 
formed." 

Though  the  first  obstacle 
was  thus  overcome,  many 
others  remained.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  confronted  not 
merely  by  the  eloquence  of 
Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  but 
by  a  solidly  adverse  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  strength  of  his  own  party 
lay  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
even  there  he  was  not  safe 
from  Thurlow's  treachery. 
Meanwhile  he  was  compelled, 
as  before,  to  fight  the  battle 
of  the  Commons  single-handed. 
His  younger  followers,  zealous 
as  they  showed  themselves, 
were  not  yet  equal  to  the 
contest.  Powys  described 
them  without  exaggeration  or 
malice  as  "a  bodyguard  com- 
posed of  light  -  going  troops, 
who  shot  their  little  arrows 
with  amazing  dexterity  against 
those  who  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  chief."  Nor 
were  the  skill  and  majority  of 
his  opponents  the  only  diffi- 
culties which  barred  Pitt's 
progress.  He  had  come  into 
office  not  without  an  unde- 
served odium.  Though  it  was 
evident  that  he  took  no  part 
in  Temple's  intrigue  with  the 
King,  it  was  easy  for  Fox  and 
the  rest  to  charge  him  with 
complicity,  and  it  needed  all 
his  dignity  to  repel  the  charge. 
On  January  10,  1784,  he  de- 
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dared  that  "  he  came  up  no 
backstairs ;  that  when  he  was 
sent  for  by  his  sovereign  to 
know  whether  he  would  accept 
of  office,  he  necessarily  went  to 
the  royal  closet ;  that  he  knew 
of  no  secret  influence,  and  that 
his  own  integrity  would  be  his 
guardian  against  that  danger ; 
but  the  House  might  rest 
assured,  whenever  he  discovered 
any,  he  would  not  stay  a 
moment  longer  in  office." 

And  thus  he  remained  strong 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
integrity.  The  taunts  of  the 
Opposition  neither  disturbed  his 
equanimity  nor  roused  him  to 
an  intemperate  reply.  When 
charged  with  holding  himself 
superior  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  wisely  thought  a  de- 
fence unnecessary,  and  again 
and  again  sat  silent  when  clam- 
orously called  upon  to  speak. 
The  India  Bill,  which  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  introduce, 
was  thrown  out.  Addresses 
were  presented  to  the  King 
praying  him  to  remove  Pitt  and 
his  colleagues.  But,  in  spite 
of  adverse  votes,  the  Minister 
held  his  position,  confident  in 
the  support  of  George  III. 
and  "perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  sense  of  the  people  was 
in  his  favour."  Though  he 
was  always  ready  to  strengthen 
his  Cabinet,  if  that  could  be 
honourably  achieved,  he  in- 
dignantly declined  the  terms 
of  the  gentlemen  who  met  at 
the  St  Alban's  Tavern,  and 
demanded  his  resignation  as 
the  preliminary  of  their  sup- 
port. "The  independents,"  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
in  February  1784,  "are  still 
indefatigable  for  coalition,  but 


as  ineffectual  as  ever."  Mean- 
while he  increased  in  popularity 
as  Fox  declined,  and  by  a  happy 
chance  he  was  permitted  openly 
to  prove  his  perfect  disinter- 
estedness. He  had  not  long 
been  in  office  when  the  Clerk- 
ship of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure 
worth  £3000  a-year,  fell  vacant. 
Pitt,  a  barrister  without  re- 
sources, and  with  every  pro- 
spect of  leaving  office  on  the 
morrow,  might  have  accepted 
it  without  scruple ;  but,  true 
to  the  lofty  unselfishness  which 
guided  him  throughout  his 
career,  he  conferred  the  post 
upon  Colonel  Barre",  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  resign 
a  pension  which  Lord  Rock- 
ingham  had  granted.  In  this 
act  of  self-sacrifice  there  was 
neither  pose  nor  pretence. 
Pitt  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  heart  and  conscience  with 
perfect  simplicity.  For  him 
politics  was  a  trust,  not  a 
profession,  and  he  served  his 
country  without  expecting  the 
reward  of  money  or  honour. 
But  what  to  him  was  the 
natural  expression  of  a  lofty 
mind  took  hold  of  the  people's 
imagination,  and  henceforth 
his  bitterest  opponent  could 
not  charge  him  with  greed  or 
self-interest.  The  popularity 
which  his  honesty  of  purpose 
had  won  him  was  increased  by 
an  accident.  Returning  from 
the  city,  which  had  conferred 
its  freedom  upon  him,  he  was 
attacked  in  St  James's  Street 
by  an  armed  mob.  Who  was 
guilty  of  the  outrage  was 
not  discovered,  but  the  most 
of  men  shared  the  King's 
suspicion  that  it  was  com- 
mitted "under  the  auspices  of 
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Brooks's."  If  that  were  so, 
the  friends  of  Fox  defeated 
their  own  purpose :  in  his 
own  despite  Pitt  wore  for  the 
moment  the  aspect  of  a  hero ; 
and  the  crown  of  romance  was 
not  yet  lifted  from  his  brow 
when  a  few  weeks  later  came 
the  dissolution. 

Three  months  had  been  spent 
in  idle  talk.  The  Opposition 
had  been  as  violent  as  it  was 
useless,  and  Pitt  by  over- 
coming his  many  difficulties 
had  given  the  country  the  best 
measure  of  his  talents.  He 
had  shown  himself  as  skil- 
ful a  leader  as  the  House 
had  ever  known ;  the  vast 
majority  which  returned  to 
support  him  in  Westminster 
proved  how  fully  he  was  trusted 
by  the  people ;  and  the  number 
of  "Fox's  martyrs"  eloquently 
testified  to  the  discredit  into 
which  that  leader  had  fallen. 
For  the  next  nine  years  Pitt 
devoted  himself  to  the  peaceful 
administration  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  managed  all  things 
with  a  tact  and  skill  which 
raised  him  high  above  the 
level  of  a  mere  parliamentary 
triumph.  In  India,  as  at  home, 
he  proved  himself  a  construc- 
tive statesman  :  he  reorganised 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom ; 
he  would  have  given  the  wisest 
relief  to  Ireland,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  factious  Opposition  ; 
he  made  a  sound  commercial 
treaty  with  France;  and  he 
settled  the  question  of  the 
Regency  with  a  firmness  and 
wisdom  which  made  the  selfish 


scheming  of  the  Whigs  appear 
yet  more  disgraceful  His  pol- 
icy was  as  courageous  abroad 
as  it  was  prudent  at  home ;  the 
nation  might  boast  a  'full 
treasury  and  the  respect  of  its 
neighbours ;  and  it  was  to  Pitt 
and  to  Pitt  alone  that  it  owed 
the  many  advantages  which 
had  so  long  eluded  it.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  achievements 
Macaulay  declares  that  "legis- 
lation and  administration  were 
with  Pitt  secondary  matters," 
and  that  "he  gave  only  the 
leavings  of  his  time  and  the 
dregs  of  his  fine  intellect  "  to 
the  true  work  of  a  statesman ! 

When  once  his  majority  was 
assured  him,  he  lost  no  time  in 
passing  the  India  Bill,  which 
the  previous  Parliament  had 
rejected.  He  laid  down  at  the 
outset  the  sound  principle  that 
"a  charter  ought  never  to  be 
invaded,  except  when  the  public 
safety  called  for  its  alteration  "; 
and  so  far  was  he  from  tres- 
passing upon  the  privileges  of 
the  Company,  that  he  framed 
his  measure  with  its  aid  and 
approval.  His  purpose  being 
"to  connect  the  constitution  of 
the  Company  with  the  national 
interests,"  he  instituted  a  Board 
of  Control,  which,  consisting  of 
Privy  Councillors,  should  in- 
volve no  expense,  and  yet 
should  be  a  sufficient  check 
upon  the  rulers  of  India.  At 
the  same  time,  he  insisted  that 
patronage  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and 
thus  the  risks,  inseparable  from 
Fox's  plan,  would  be  avoided.1 


1  It  is  interesting  to  note  Warren  Hastings'  opinion  of  the  India  Bill.  "I 
have  seen  Mr  Pitt's  Bill,"  he  writes  to  Scott.  "It's  Substance  is  Mortality, 
nor  can  any  Amendment  extract  the  Poison  which  pervades  all  its  Parts,  and 
constitutes  its  essence."  To  his  wife  he  writes  in  yet  stronger  terms:  "An 
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The  Bill  was  marked,  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  phrase,  by  "a  sort 
of  prosaic  sagacity."  There 
were  many  reasons  why  it 
should  have  failed;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  Pitt's  had 
it  not  been  practically  adapted 
to  its  end,  and  it  held  its  place 
triumphantly  until  1858.  But 
the  difficulties  of  India  were 
not  finished  with  the  passing 
of  the  Bill.  In  1785  Warren 
Hastings  returned  to  England 
with  all  the  honour  which 
should  belong  to  the  saviour  of 
India.  He  was  received  with 
due  pomp  at  Court,  and  recog- 
nised by  Dundas  as  one  who 
had  nobly  served  his  country. 
After  a  while,  however,  there 
were  heard  murmurings  of  dis- 
satisfaction. The  malice  of 
Francis,  and  the  careless  rhe- 
toric of  Burke,  involved  Hast- 
ings in  charges  of  cruelty  and 
peculation ;  nor  was  his  cause 
advanced  by  the  over -zealous 
advocacy  of  Major  Scott.  At 
the  outset  Pitt  took  a  reason- 
able view  of  the  question.  He 
refused  to  discuss  the  conduct 
of  the  Rohilla  War,  and  the 
friends  of  Hastings  believed  an 
impeachment  impossible.  But 
when,  some  days  afterwards, 
Fox  charged  Hastings  with 
exacting  a  severe  and  exorbi- 
tant fine  from  Cheyte  Sing, 
Zemindar  of  Benares,  Pitt,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  whole  House, 
spoke  and  voted  against  the 
Governor  of  Bengal.  The  sur- 


prise was  the  greater,  because 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
Pitt  appeared  to  take  a  favour- 
able view.  He  declared,  like  a 
wise  man,  that  he  felt  "the 
greatest  difficulty  and  uneasi- 
ness in  being  obliged  to  deter- 
mine on  judicial  questions,  the 
merits  of  which  were  so  closely 
connected  with  Indian  princi- 
ples and  habits ;  and  that 
under  the  insurmountable  im- 
pression of  sentiments  and 
feelings  imbibed  and  matured 
under  the  British  Constitution." 
He  deplored  the  temper  of 
Burke  and  the  malignancy  of 
Francis.  He  proved,  from  a 
wide  survey  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, that  Hastings  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  demanding 
the  services,  personal  or  com- 
muted, of  Cheyte  Sing,  and 
then  censured  his  conduct,  be- 
cause "  the  fine  which  he  deter- 
mined to  levy  was  beyond  all 
proportion  exorbitant,  unjust, 
and  tyrannical."  Thus  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  argument 
the  impeachment  of  Hastings 
became  inevitable,  and  a  dis- 
honour, comparable  only  to  the 
reckless  attack  upon  Clive,  was 
put  upon  our  administration 
of  India.  That  Pitt  behaved 
with  less  than  his  usual  firmness 
and  insight  cannot  be  denied. 
For  once  in  his  career  he  over- 
looked the  essence  of  the  case, 
and  perplexed  his  judgment 
with  the  details.  There  was 
a  far  larger  question  involved 


Act  more  injurious  to  his  [Scott's]  fellow  Servants,  to  my  Character  and  Author- 
ity, to  the  Company,  to  the  Proprietors,  who  alone  have  a  Right  to  my  Services 
on  the  Principle  of  Gratitude,  and  to  the  national  Honor,  could  not  have  been 
devised  though  Fifty  Burkes,  Foxes,  and  Francises  had  clubbed  to  invent  One." 
Time  has  fought  on  the  side  of  Pitt,  and  demonstrated  that  his  Bill,  while  it  did 
no  injustice  to  the  Company,  increased  the  responsibility  and  strengthened  the 
control  of  the  mother-country. 
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than  the  misdemeanours  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Even  had 
that  great  man  been  guilty, — 
and  many  years  afterwards 
he  was  acquitted  on  all  counts, 
— he  was  still  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration.  Lofty 
services  are  not  counter- 
balanced by  trifling  ills,  and 
if  Hastings  had  been  "ex- 
orbitant and  tyrannical,"  he 
had  vastly  increased  our  em- 
pire without  enriching  him- 
self. Moreover,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  impeachment 
should  at  once  have  aroused 
a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a 
statesman.  Francis  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  Francis, 
always  an  implacable  enemy, 
knew  no  scruple  of  truth  or 
honour  in  his  treatment  of 
Hastings.1  Burke,  whose  en- 
thusiastic mind  thought  only 
in  superlatives,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  picturing  a  great 
public  servant  as  a  master  of 
iniquity  and  oppression,  while 
for  Fox  and  Sheridan  Warren 
Hastings  was  as  good  a  chance 
for  attack  as  another.  Yet, 
though  Burke  surpassed  him- 
self in  intemperance  of  lan- 
guage, though  Sheridan  shook 


the  House  with  what  many 
admirable  judges  believed  to  be 
the  most  eloquent  speech  ever 
delivered,  few  pretended  then, 
and  nobody  pretends  now,  that 
they  spoke  the  truth.  Hastings 
may  have  offended  against  the 
stern  code  of  English  policy. 
To  achieve  a  great  end  he  may 
have  done  a  little  wrong.  But 
he  belonged  to  a  small  garrison, 
set  down  in  a  vast  and  hostile 
country,  and  none  knew  better 
than  he  that  severity  was  the 
best  weapon  wherewith  to  safe- 
guard the  garrison. 

Nor  did  anything  which  he 
had  done  justify  the  ex- 
cesses of  Fox  and  Burke  and 
Sheridan,  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  their  reputation  that  the 
criminal  exaggeration  of  their 
speeches  is  forgotten,  and  that 
little  is  left  save  the  general 
impression  of  eloquence  cun- 
ningly conveyed  by  Macaulay. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
absurd  to  impute  to  Pitt,  as 
many  have  done,  a  dishonour- 
able motive.  To  believe  that 
he  was  moved  by  any  other 
influence  than  the  simple  love 
of  justice  is  grievously  to  mis- 
read his  character,  and  the 


1  Francis' levity  was  no  less  disgraceful  than  his  malice.  "Mr  Hastings,  I 
am  well  informed," — thus  he  writes  in  exultation  to  Mackenzie  in  April  1786, 
— "is  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and  disjection."  And  some  months 
later  he  described  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  once  hoped  to  replace 
and  whom  he  had  met  on  the  field  of  honour,  with  a  kind  of  jauntiness.  "  The 
prosecution  of  your  friend  Hastings,"  he  told  Shee,  "  will  be  revived  with  a  re- 
newal of  vigour  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets.  He  has  had  a  pleasant  summer 
of  it.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  impeach  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in  whose  fate 
I  know  you  are  interested.  Let  the  event  to  their  persons  be  what  it  may, 
the  charges  will  gibbet  their  characters  to  all  eternity."  How  men  deceive 
themselves  !  When,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  attack  made  upon  him  by 
Francis  and  the  rest,  Warren  Hastings  stood  as  a  witness  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons,  the  House  "received  him  with  acclamations,  asked  a  chair  to  be 
set  for  him,  and  when  he  retired  rose  and  uncovered."  And  on  the  gibbet 
that  is  placed  at  this  cross-road  of  history  there  hangs  not  the  great  statesman, 
but  the  little  politician  whose  malignancy  poisoned  the  eloquent  tongues  of 
Sheridan  and  Burke. 
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discussion  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words 
of  George  III.  "Mr  Pitt," 
wrote  the  King  on  June  14, 
1786,  "would  have  conducted 
himself  very  unlike  what  my 
mind  ever  expects  of  him  if, 
as  he  thinks  Mr  Hastings' 
conduct  towards  the  Rajah 
was  too  severe,  he  had  not 
taken  the  part  he  did,  though 
it  made  him  coincide  with  the 
adverse  party.  As  to  myself, 
I  own  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible in  that  country  to  carry 
on  business  with  the  same 
moderation  that  is  suitable  to 
an  European  civilised  nation." 
There  spoke  a  shrewd  and 
kindly  man,  whose  political 
opinions  did  not  blind  him  to 
the  honesty  of  a  disinterested 
Minister. 

But  a  far  more  difficult  task 
awaited  Pitt  than  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings.  It 
was  his  duty  to  restore  Eng- 
land to  financial  prosperity.  A 
devastating  war,  to  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  accessory,  had  de- 
pleted the  treasury  and  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  nation.  The 
inheritance  of  debt,  heavily  laid 
upon  him,  was  lightly  borne ; 
and  Pitt's  harshest  critics  have 
not  denied  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  his  financial  policy. 
Above  all,  he  never  shirked  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  under- 
rate the  embarrassment  of  the 
country.  "He  would  consider 
himself,"  said  he,  in  introduc- 
ing his  first  budget,  "  as  want- 
ing in  feeling,  duty,  and 
gratitude,  if  he  should  de- 
cline, from  motives  of  personal 
safety,  the  irksome  office  of 


closing  up  the  accounts  of 
war."  He  was  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances to  propose  a  loan 
in  a  year  of  peace,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  perform  an 
unpopular  task;  and  he  made 
his  statements  with  so  fine  a 
lucidity  and  in  so  amiable  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  as  not 
merely  to  awaken  interest,  but 
to  enforce  conviction.  Of  how 
many  financial  speeches  may 
it  be  said,  as  of  Pitt's,  that 
they  can  be  read  with  under- 
standing after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  ? 

And  it  was  not  merely  the 
war  which  had  disarranged  the 
finances  of  the  country.  A 
vast  increase  in  smuggling  had 
made  it  impossible  to  collect 
the  proper  revenues.  About 
our  coasts  there  was  an  illicit 
trade  which,  by  a  romantic 
spirit  of  adventure,  had  en- 
deared itself  to  all  classes.  If 
a  smuggler  was  caught  and 
hanged,  that  was  the  fortune 
of  war;  but  so  long  as  he 
prospered  and  was  at  large, 
he  might  rely  upon  the  aid 
not  only  of  his  own  kind,  but 
of  the  magistrate  and  the  par- 
son. To  attempt  to  suppress  so 
popular  a  trade  was  clearly 
beyond  the  strength  of  Par- 
liament, and  Pitt  took  the 
only  wise  course  :  he  so  greatly 
diminished  its  profits  as  to  ren- 
der it  unworthy  its  danger  and 
expense.  The  staple  of  smug- 
gling was  tea ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  trade  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  that,  while  thirteen 
millions  of  pounds  were  annu- 
ally consumed  in  England,  no 
more  than  five  millions  and  a 
half  paid  the  legitimate  duty. 
However,  by  reducing  the  duty 
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from  119  per  cent  to  12|  per 
cent  Pitt  ruined  the  illicit 
industry,  and  made  up  the 
deficit  by  a  substituted  tax 
upon  windows.  Thus  by  one 
prudent  measure  he  checked 
smuggling,  enriched  the  India 
Company,  and  protected  the 
pocket  of  the  people  against 
a  monstrous  exaction. 

Not  content  with  the  sup- 
pression of  smuggling,  Pitt  was 
determined  to  carry  economy 
into  every  corner  of  public  life. 
The  statesman  who  had  de- 
clined the  Clerkship  of  the 
Pells  exacted  from  others  the 
sacrifice  which  was  natural  to 
himself.  There  was  no  sum 
which  he  thought  unworthy  of 
salvation,  especially  if  hitherto 
it  had  been  squandered  in  ex- 
travagance and  corruption. 
For  instance,  the  franking  of 
letters  by  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  become  to  many  un- 
scrupulous persons  an  easy 
source  of  revenue,  or  a  cheap 
method  of  obliging  their  friends. 
Some  there  were,  belonging  to 
mercantile  houses,  who  saved 
as  much  as  £800  a-year  by  a 
practice  which  was  devised  to 
encourage  a  frequent  commun- 
ication between  Members  of 
Parliament  and  their  constitu- 
ents. And  so  it  was  enacted 
that  no  Member  should  frank  a 
letter  or  packet  unless  the  whole 
superscription  was  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  unless  the 
name,  the  post  town,  and  the 
date  were  written  in  full  by 
the  sender ;  and  further,  that  no 
Member  should  receive  a  letter 
or  packet  free,  save  at  his  resi- 
dence or  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
honest  economy  was  passed  the 


Offices  Reform  Bill,  which  was 
destined  to  put  an  end  to  per- 
quisite and  peculation,  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  factious 
Opposition  that  these  wise 
provisions  were  violently  op- 
posed. "The  bill,"  said 
Sheridan,  "had  no  great  view 
worthy  of  the  means  it  au- 
thorised. It  was  a  rat-catch- 
ing bill,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  prying  into  vermin 
abuses."  Yet  there  are  few 
duties  more  imperative  than 
the  extinction  of  vermin,  and 
Pitt  clearly  recognised  the 
necessity  of  his  task.  "For 
his  part,"  said  he,  "  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  passing  over 
the  most  trifling  abuses,  except 
laziness  or  pride,  and  these 
were  obstacles  which  he  hoped 
would  never  stand  between  him 
and  his  duty ;  nor  could  he 
conceive  how,  in  the  present 
situation  of  this  country,  any 
person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
care  of  its  interests  was  en- 
trusted could  justify  to  them- 
selves to  omit  any  exertion  that 
might  tend  even  in  the  most 
minute  particular  to  promote 
that  economy  on  which  the 
recovery  of  the  State  from  its 
present  depressed  condition  so 
much  depended."  And  as  it 
was  Pitt's  business  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  country,  he 
was  indifferent  to  the  ridicule 
of  Sheridan  and  Burke.  What 
mattered  it  to  him  if  the  great 
rhetorician  taunted  him  with 
loving  "  to  hunt  in  holes  and 
corners  after 

Rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer 
As  had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long 
year " ? 

What  mattered  it  if  the  same 
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orator  described  the  bill  as  "  a 
reptile  crawling  in  the  dirt, 
which  would  be  found  to  bite 
hard  where  the  constitution 
ought  not  to  be  lacerated "  ? 
Pitt  had  done  what  he  could 
to  suppress  corruption  by  pre- 
cept as  well  as  by  example,  and 
the  public  life  of  England  has 
ever  since  been  the  better  for 
his  exertion. 

To  discharge  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  war,  to  fund 
the  unfunded  debt,  to  diminish 
smuggling  by  lessening  the 
duties  on  tea  and  wine, — these 
were  enterprises  which  rendered 
inevitable  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion, and  .  Pitt  displayed  a 
singular  ingenuity  in  discover- 
ing fresh  sources  of  revenue. 
In  his  first  budget  he  set  him- 
self to  raise  £900,000  by  new 
taxes,  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  attacked  the  problem 
should  shame  our  modern 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
whose  combined  idleness  and 
love  of  popularity  forbid  them  to 
look  further  than  income-tax 
or  death-duty.  Hats,  ribbons 
and  gauzes,  coals,  horses  kept 
for  the  saddle  or  racecourse, 
printed  and  stained  linens  and 
calicoes,  hackney  coaches,  paper, 
bricks  and  tiles,  were  chosen 
to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  while  a  duty  was 
laid  on  licences  granted  to 
traders  dealing  in  excisable 
commodities,  and  upon  qualifi- 
cations for  shooting,  and  upon 
deputations  taken  out  from 
lords  of  manor  to  kill  game. 
The  variety  of  these  taxes  en- 
sured an  equal  incidence,  and 
prevented  the  injustice  of  the 
whole  burden  falling  upon  one 
class.  In  1785  Pitt  proposed  in 


addition  taxes  upon  post-horses, 
gloves,  and  the  licences  of  pawn- 
brokers, as  well  as  a  graduated 
tax  upon  men-servants,  and  a 
tax  upon  maid-servants,  which, 
said  he,  "  might  probably  find 
one  kind  of  objection  from  the 
grave  and  sober  part  of  the 
House,  and  might  also  encounter 
the  jocular  ideas  and  merry 
witticisms  of  the  other  part." 
For  either  criticism  he  was 
prepared,  and  the  taxes  which 
he  proposed  so  eloquently 
answered  his  expectation  that 
by  1788  there  was  a  clear  sur- 
plus of  £27,000,  and  he  was 
able  to  boast  "that  our  im- 
proved condition  came  from  no 
forced  revenues,  but  was  the 
fair  and  actual  result  of  in- 
creased commerce."  In  a  few 
years  war  and  revolution  had 
put  an  end  to  Pitt's  dreams 
of  national  wealth,  but  to 
ascribe  the  tangle  of  debt,  in 
which  an  inevitable  contest 
presently  involved  us,  to  Pitt's 
financial  incapacity,  as  do  many 
of  his  critics,  is  to  confuse  cause 
and  effect.  The  wisest  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that 
ever  lived  could  not  arm  the 
nation  against  a  courageous  and 
persistent  foe  without  emptying 
the  treasury  and  sacrificing  his 
cherished  principles  of  thrift 
and  economy. 

Meanwhile  Pitt  had  been 
making  a  brave  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  National  Debt  by  the 
institution  of  his  famous  Sink- 
ing Fund.  With  all  the  enthus- 
iasm of  youth  he  attacked  the 
impossible.  He  thought  that 
not  only  the  Commons  and  Eng- 
land were  hopefully  "  looking  to 
the  business  of  this  day,"  but 
that  all  the  Powers  of  Europe 
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watched  the  enterprise  with 
fear  and  envy ;  and  he  made  his 
proposals  in  a  tone  of  pride 
and  exultation  to  which  his 
hearers  were  not  accustomed. 
"To  behold  this  nation,"  said 
he,  "  instead  of  despairing 
at  its  alarming  condition,  look- 
ing boldly  its  situation  in 
the  face,  and  establishing  upon 
a  spirited  and  permanent  plan 
the  means  of  relieving  itself 
from  all  encumbrances,  must 
give  such  an  idea  of  our  re- 
sources, and  of  our  spirit  of 
exertion,  as  will  astonish  the 
nations  around  us,  and  enable 
us  to  regain  that  pre-eminence 
to  which  we  are  on  so  many 
accounts  so  justly  entitled." 
And  what  was  the  spirited  and 
permanent  plan  which  was  to 
achieve  all  this?  At  first 
sight  it  seemed  simplicity  itself. 
It  was  merely  to  set  aside  one 
million  a-year,  which  no  power 
on  earth  should  touch,  and 
which  should  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  as  best  it  might. 
In  order  that  the  money  should 
remain  intact  and  inalienable, 
Pitt  proposed  "that  it  be  vested 
in  certain  commissioners,  to  be 
by  them  applied  quarterly  to 
buy  up  stock :  by  this  means 
no  sum  so  great  will  ever  lie 
ready  to  be  seized  upon  on  any 
occasion,  and  the  fund  will  go 
on  without  interruption."  Nor, 
in  Pitt's  view,  would  there  be 
any  limit  to  its  increase.  "If 
this  million,"  said  he,  "to  be  so 
applied,  is  laid  out,  with  its 
growing  interest,  it  will  amount 
to  a  very  great  sum  in  a  period 
that  is  not  very  long  in  the  life 
of  an  individual,  and  but  an 
hour  in  the  existence  of  a  great 


nation ;  and  this  will  diminish 
the  debt  of  the  country  so  much 
as  to  prevent  the  exigencies  of 
war  from  raising  it  to  the  enor- 
mous height  it  has  hitherto 
done.  In  the  period  of  twenty - 
eight  years  the  sum  of  a  million, 
annually  improved,  would 
amount  to  four  millions  per 
annum."  Alas !  the  reality 
was  far  less  attractive  than 
the  dream.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  it  encouraged  thrift,  Pitt's 
plan  cannot  easily  be  defended. 
If  the  million  were  a  legitimate 
surplus,  nothing  could  have 
been  wiser  than  to  devote  it  to 
the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  But  if  it  were  borrowed, 
then  the  taxpayer  would  get 
the  worst  of  the  bargain.  More- 
over, the  plan  of  purchasing 
stock  and  permitting  the 
capital  to  grow  at  compound 
interest  recalls  the  self-denying 
finance  of  those  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  taking  in  one 
another's  washing.  The  inter- 
est on  the  stock  would  be  paid 
by  the  same  taxpayers  who 
were  to  profit  by  the  invest- 
ment, and  once  involved  in  the 
circle,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  they  would  get  out. 
It  has  been  suggested,  indeed, 
that  Pitt  saw  the  fallacy  of 
his  plan,  and  that  he  con- 
cealed the  fallacy  in  order  to 
pass  his  measure.  For,  even 
if  he  were  foiled  of  his  com- 
pound interest,  he  would  save 
at  least  a  million  a-year,  and 
would  thus  loyally  reduce  the 
burden  of  debt. 

While  attempting  to  set  the 
Treasury  in  order,  Pitt  could 
not  but  have  seen  the  growing 
disaffection  of  Ireland,  and  he 
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courageously  endeavoured  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this  intolerable 
evil.  Ever  since  the  Irish  had 
been  granted  their  independent 
Parliament,  and  had  been  per- 
mitted to  arm  their  volunteers, 
they  had  put  this  force  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  intimi- 
date the  English  Government. 
Across  the  Irish  Channel  there 
was  a  constant  menace,  and 
Pitt,  always  eager  to  know  the 
worst,  could  not  be  deaf  to  the 
clamour.  The  evidence  of  re- 
bellion, moreover,  was  over- 
whelming. "  Were  I  to  in- 
dulge in  distant  speculation," 
wrote  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Pitt's  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  "  I 
should  say  that  without  an 
union  Ireland  will  not  be  con- 
nected with  England  in  twenty 
years  longer."  Time  showed 
how  true  was  this  prophecy. 
Lord  Camden  gave  a  similar 
testimony.  "  This  people,"  said 
he,  "  are  intoxicated  with  their 
good  fortune,  and  wish  to 
quarrel  with  England  to  prove 
their  independence.  Big  with 
their  own  importance  and 
proud  of  their  volunteers,  they 
are  a  match,  as  they  imagine, 
for  the  whole  world.  But  as 
Galba  describes  the  Romans, 
'  nee  totam  servitutem  pati 
possunt,  nee  totam  liber- 
tatem.'"  While  Flood  de- 
manded a  measure  of  reform 
for  the  Protestants,  the  Cath- 
olics, headed  by  Lord  Bristol, 
the  fanatical  Bishop  of  'Derry, 
cried  aloud  for  emancipation. 
Meanwhile  foreign  influence 
was  urging  the  people  to  rebel. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland  suspected 
that  the  lower  classes  "  were 
wrought  upon  by  French  or 


American  emissaries,"  while 
Lord  Mornington  saw  a  clear 
proof  of  French  interposition 
in  the  fact  that  "  a  great  num- 
ber of  French  coins,  of  the  coin- 
age of  1784,  had  been  received 
in  the  Custom  House  in  pay- 
ment of  duties  in  Dublin." 
But  it  was  Lord  Temple  who 
took  the  most  desperate  view 
of  the  situation.  "  I  have  sent 
to  Pitt  to  communicate  my 
Irish  alarms,"  he  wrote  to 
Grenville  on  July  3,  1784.  "  I 
have  had  four  letters,  all  full 
of  apprehensions,  which,  to  say 
truth,  have  infected  me ;  and, 
in  all  events,  I  think  it  highly 
necessary  to  alarm  the  Govern- 
ment. The  worst  symptom  is 
the  eagerness  with  which  money 
is  called  in  and  remitted  to 
England  by  the  merchants  of 
Ireland.  .  .  .  The  preparations 
of  cannon,  powder,  and  ball  go 
on  as  usual,  and  the  fashion  of 
wearing  French  cockades  is  not 
confined  to  Handy  Pemberton." 
Nor,  as  the  weeks  passed,  did 
Temple  express  a  more  favour- 
able opinion.  In  Septem- 
ber he  contemplated  a  crisis, 
"  for  which  neither  Pitt  nor 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  were  pre- 
pared," and  then,  confessing 
that  he  might  be  "  the  Cas- 
sandra of  this  story,"  he  de- 
clared the  game  irrecoverable, 
"  unless  some  well  -  digested 
scheme  of  commerce  be  pre- 
pared for  both  Parliaments  to 
redeem  the  promise  from  the 
throne  of  Ireland." 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
also  in  favour  of  "  a  fixed 
and  systematic  plan."  He  de- 
plored as  worse  than  useless 
such  schemes  as  went  not  be- 
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yond  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 
Dublin,  he  pointed  out,  was 
under  the  dominion  and  tyr- 
anny of  the  mob,  and,  though 
persons  were  daily  marked  out 
to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  the 
magistrates  refused  to  arrest, 
while  the  volunteers  encouraged, 
the  rioters.  Two  courses  only 
were  possible  if  order  was  to  be 
restored  to  Ireland — repression 
or  conciliation  ;  and  Pitt  chose 
conciliation  with  all  the  hope- 
fulness of  a  young  statesman. 
His  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  far  warmer 
in  tone  than  was  usual  with 
him,  proves  the  ardour  and 
sincerity  of  his  policy.  Having 
decided  that  repression  and 
temporising  were  alike  danger- 
ous, he  desired  to  treat  Ireland 
not  merely  with  justice,  but 
with  magnanimity.  As  early 
as  October  1784  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  he  informed  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  Ireland  an 
almost  unlimited  commercial 
advantage  if  she  would  con- 
tribute her  share  to  the  common 
exigencies  of  the  Empire.  He 
would  even  go  farther  on  the 
path  of  conciliation,  and  grant 
a  prudent  and  temperate  reform 
of  Parliament,  in  the  advan- 
tages of  which  for  Ireland  as 
for  England  he  had  a  pro- 
found faith,  provided  that  the 
Catholics  were  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  representation 
or  government  of  the  country. 
He  knew  well  the  difficulties 
which  lay  ahead  of  him,  but 
he  believed  that  they  might  all 
be  overcome  by  vigilance, 
temper,  and  firmness.  Above 
all,  his  hope  was  strong.  He 


"could  not  allow  himself  to 
doubt "  that  he  would  gain  his 
point  in  Parliament,  and  when 
Parliament  was  secure,  he  did 
not  apprehend  much  clamour 
or  discontent  without  doors. 
At  first,  however,  he  put  reform 
aside,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  making  of  a  reciprocal 
treaty  between  England  and 
Ireland.  A  wiser  scheme  of 
preference  was  never  formed. 
If  commercial  advantages  and 
a  common  defence  are  bonds 
which  unite  peoples,  then  Pitt 
should  have  brought  peace  and 
prosperity  where  before  there 
was  nothing  but  enmity  and 
suspicion.  The  principle  of 
Pitt's  plan  may  best  be  stated 
in  his  own  words  :  it  was  "  that 
a  treaty  should  be  concluded 
with  Ireland,  by  which  that 
country  should  be  put  on  a 
fair,  equal,  and  impartial  foot- 
ing with  Great  Britain  in  point 
of  commerce  with  respect  to 
foreign  countries  and  to  our 
colonies ;  and  as  to  the  mutual 
intercourse  between  each  other, 
that  this  equality  should  ex- 
tend to  manufactures,  to  im- 
portation, and  to  exportation ; 
and  that  Ireland,  in  return  for 
this  concession,  should  contrib- 
ute a  share  towards  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  the 
general  commerce  of  the  Em- 
pire. "  He  introduced  his  eleven 
resolutions  in  a  speech  which, 
for  clarity  and  conviction,  he 
did  not  often  surpass.  He 
pointed  in  a  brief  retrospect  to 
the  injustice  of  which,  in  the 
past,  Ireland  had  been  the 
victim.  She  had  been  de- 
barred from  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  her  own  resources ; 
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she  had  been  made  subser- 
vient to  the  opulence  and 
interest  of  England;  she  had 
been  forbidden  to  share  in  the 
bounties  of  nature  or  to  pro- 
fit by  the  energy  of  her  citizens. 
"  That  which  had  been  the 
system,"  said  he,  in  a  memor- 
able passage, " counteracted  the 
kindness  of  Providence  and 
suspended  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  man."  But  at 
last  the  Government  had  dis- 
covered the  best  means  of  unit- 
ing the  two  countries,  and  he 
confidently  urged  the  House  to 
accept  his  measures.  Instantly 
the  objections  which  he  had  an- 
ticipated were  advanced  upon 
the  other  side.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  saw  their 
privileges  threatened,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers  of  the  concession.  The 
low  rate  of  wages,  said  they, 
would  enable  the  Irish  to 
undersell  their  rivals.  Ireland 
would  become  the  mart  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  ruin  of  English 
trade  and  English  enterprise. 
Thus  the  merchants,  and  they 
were  eloquently  seconded  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition. 
Fox,  with  a  recklessness  of 
courage,  argued  on  both  sides, 
and  saw  in  Pitt's  proposals  not 
only  the  slavery  of  Ireland,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  which  Pitt  called 
"  the  palladium  of  our  com- 
merce." The  discussion  was 
long  and  acrimonious,  but  Pitt's 
skilful  management  prevailed 
over  all  opposition,  and  the 
propositions  were  accepted  by 
the  English  Parliament.  Never 
did  Pitt  speak  with  greater 
passion  than  when  for  the 


second  time  he  pleaded  the 
twofold  advantage  of  his 
scheme.  "  He  entreated  the 
House  to  consider  how  moment- 
ous was  the  object  before  it ; 
that  it  tended  to  conciliate  a  dif- 
ference between  this  and  our 
sister  kingdom,  which,  though 
now  confined  to  secret  repin- 
ings,  to  disgusts,  to  jealousies, 
and  a  war  of  interests  and  of 
passions,  might  perhaps,  in 
time,  proceed  a  length  which 
he  shuddered  to  think  of  ;  that 
it  tended  to  enrich  one  part  of 
the  empire  without  impoverish- 
ing the  other,  while  it  gave 
strength  to  both ;  that  like 
mercy,  the  favourite  attribute 
of  Heaven, 

'  It  was  twice  bless'd, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,   and   him 
that  takes.'  " 

The  wisdom  and  ingenuity 
of  the  measure  were  obvious 
save  to  the  eye  of  faction,  and 
Ireland  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  accept  what  was 
designed  particularly  for  her 
benefit.  Not  even  the  contri- 
bution which  she  was  asked  to 
pay  for  the  national  defence 
could  have  proved  a  hardship, 
for  as  it  was  to  come  from 
the  surplus  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  its  amount  would  de- 
pend upon  her  added  pros- 
perity. But  it  was  Ireland, 
always  irreconcilable,  which 
rejected  the  proposal.  Fox 
had  concluded  his  last  speech 
on  the  question  with  a  phrase 
cunningly  devised  to  excite 
opposition.  "  I  will  not  barter 
English  commerce  for  Irish 
slavery,"  said  he;  "that  is 
not  the  price  I  would  pay, 
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nor  is  this  the  thing  I  would 
purchase."  Caught  up  by  the 
Irish,  it  became  a  watchword 
of  revolt,  and  proved  more 
efficacious  in  Dublin  than 
hours  of  argument.  Nor  was 
this  all.  To  conciliate  his 
English  supporters,  Pitt  had 
modified  his  plan,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  bill  sent  to  Ireland 
than  a  note  of  warning  was 
heard.  The  independence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  said 
to  be  threatened.  Grattan, 
Daly,  and  the  Speaker  were 
not  pleased,  while  the  Pon- 
sonbys  were  up  in  arms.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland  was  as  em- 
phatic as  Mornington.  "On 
one  point,  which  I  find  to  be 
contained  in  the  body  of  the 
resolutions," he  wrote,  "I  mean 
that  which  relates  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  laws  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deceive  you, 
but  at  once  pronounce  it  im- 
possible to  be  carried."  Pitt 
had  gone  too  far  to  retract  his 
mischievous  fourth  proposition. 
At  this  last  hour  he  could 
not  trust  the  English  majority 
to  accept  a  change.  Though 
large,  it  was  composed  of  men 
who  acted  for  themselves,  and 
he  hardly  knew  from  day  to  day 
what  impression  they  might 
receive.  "Moreover,"  said  he, 
"we  have  an  indefatigable 
enemy,  sharpened  by  disap- 
pointment, watching  and  im- 
proving every  opportunity." 
As  the  weeks  passed  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Irish  rose 
higher  and  higher.  "  The 
speech  of  Mr  Grattan,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  on 
August  13,  1785,  "was,  I 


understand,  a  display  of  the 
most  beautiful  eloquence  per- 
haps ever  heard,  but  it  was 
seditious  and  inflammatory  to 
a  degree  hardly  credible."  And 
both  Grattan  and  Flood  made 
it  quite  clear  that  they  aimed 
at  nothing  else  than  at  war 
with  England.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  to  find  Lord 
Mornington  declaring  that  the 
hasty  abandonment  of  the  Bill 
was  imperative,  and  abandoned 
it  was  with  sorrow  and  re- 
luctance. But  it  was  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  who 
keened  the  loudest  over  the 
death  of  the  measure.  Truly 
he  was  the  Cassandra  of  the 
story.  "  Lost  indeed  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  how  lost?  By 
the  folly  or  treachery  of  Mr 
Orde."  And  straightway  he 
attributes  the  blame  of  failure 
to  the  criminal  incapacity  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  his 
subordinate,  who,  he  is  sure, 
can  never  again  be  trusted  by 
Mr  Pitt.  The  Marquis's  dis- 
appointment, however,  was  per- 
haps not  unalloyed  with  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  from 
the  misfortune  of  a  rival.  To 
Pitt  not  even  egoism  could 
suggest  a  solace.  He  had 
undertaken  his  task  in  a  spirit 
of  single  -  minded  patriotism. 
"  Let  this  business  with  Ireland 
terminate  well,"  he  had  written 
to  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  "let 
peace  continue  for  five  years, 
and  we  shall  again  look  any 
Power  in  Europe  in  the  face." 
If  the  business  with  Ireland 
had  terminated  very  ill,  if  once 
again  Pitt  was  forced  to  pur- 

O  ••• 

sue  the  petty  expedients  of  a 
day,  that  was  the  fault  of  Fox 
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and  his  friends,  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  happi- 
ness of  a  country  to  their 
political  ambition. 

But  Pitt  was  not  dismayed 
by  failure,  and  a  year  later 
he  devised  another,  and  this  a 
successful,  treaty  of  commerce. 
What  he  could  not  achieve 
with  Ireland  he  achieved  with 
France,  and  nothing  that  he 
did  in  the  term  of  his  peace- 
ful administration  was  attended 
with  happier  results.  It  was 
no  reckless  experiment  in  one- 
sided free  trade.  It  did  not 
pretend  to  fight  protective 
duties  with  free  imports.  It 
proposed  to  serve  both  countries 
by  benefiting  the  consumers 
on  either  side  the  Channel. 
We  agreed  to  take  from  France 
on  small  duties  the  luxuries  of 
her  soil,  which,  as  Pitt  said, 
"  the  refinement  of  ourselves 
had  converted  into  necessaries" ; 
while  France,  on  her  side,  was 
to  take  from  us,  on  equal  terms, 
the  products  of  our  manufac- 
tories. But  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  did  not  disarm  opposi- 
tion. Fox,  underrating  the 
strength  of  Pitt's  position, 
believed  the  defeat  of  the 
Minister  possible,  and  attacked 
the  proposed  treaty  with  an 
unavailing  bitterness.  In  in- 
troducing his  measure  to  the 
Commons,  Pitt  had  anticipated 
the  objection  which  it  would 
meet  from  the  enemies  of 
France.  He  had  denounced 
as  monstrous  and  impossible 
the  doctrine  that  France  was, 
and  must  be,  the  unalterable 
enemy  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
this  point  Fox  took  him  up 
even  before  he  had  heard  the 


details  of  the  plan.  He  de- 
clared that  France  was  "the 
natural  political  enemy  of 
Great  Britain."  "What  made 
her  so?"  he  asked.  "Not  the 
memory  of  Cressy  and  Agin- 
court :  the  victories  of  these 
fields  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  circumstances.  It  was  the 
overweening  pride  and  bound- 
less ambition  of  France, — her 
invariable  and  ardent  desire 
to  hold  the  sway  of  Europe." 
That  may  have  been  true,  but 
it  was  a  splendid  irony  which 
put  the  words  in  the  mouth  of 
Fox,  who  a  few  years  later 
loved  France  far  more  than  his 
native  land,  and  who  saw  a 
perfect  heroism  in  Napoleon's 
"invincible  and  ardent"  love 
of  conquest.  However,  not 
even  Fox  nor  Burke  nor  Grey 
availed  to  obstruct  the  purpose 
of  Pitt.  The  treaty,  approved 
by  a  large  majority  of  both 
Houses,  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  either  side,  and  might 
long  have  continued  to  profit 
both  kingdoms  had  it  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

Meanwhile  Pitt's  position 
was  still  insecure.  His  ma- 
jority, though  large,  was  in- 
dependent, and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  of  the  Court 
party  he  would  long  since  have 
been  ousted  from  office.  Fox 
and  his  friends,  encouraged  by 
the  rejection  of  the  Irish  pro- 
positions, regarded  themselves 
as  the  favourites  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  half  -  believed 
that  the  office  for  which  they 
had  sacrificed  so  much  was 
already  in  their  grasp.  And 
Pitt,  isolated  as  ever,  still  fought 
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his  battle  alone.  Few  as  his 
active  supporters  were,  in  Wil- 
berforce's  words,  "he  made  no 
friends."  Yet  all  acknow- 
ledged the  consummate  mastery 
of  his  defence.  Gibbon,  who 
at  the  outset  had  no  high 
opinion  of  "  Billy,"  soon 
changed  his  tone.  "A  youth 
of  twenty-five,"  said  he,  when 
Pitt  had  been  a  year  in  office, 
"  who  raises  himself  to  the 
government  of  an  empire  by 
the  power  of  genius  and  the 
reputation  of  virtue,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance unparalleled  in  his- 
tory, and,  in  a  general  view,  is 
not  less  glorious  to  the  country 
than  to  himself."  Equally  em- 
phatic was  the  testimony  of 
Rigby,  a  veteran  with  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  the 
House.  "You  know  that  I 
am  not  partial  to  Pitt,"  he 
told  General  Grant,  "  and  yet  I 
must  own  that  he  is  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  I  ever 
saw  in  that  House.  .  .  .  He, 
without  support  or  assistance, 
answers  them  all  with  ease  to 
himself,  and  they  are  just  chaff 
before  the  wind  to  him."  But 
the  position  of  a  solitary  leader 
must  always  be  precarious,  and 
Pitt  was  still  open  to  assault, 
when  a  singular  indiscretion 
put  an  end  for  many  a  long 
day  to  the  hopes  of  office 
entertained  by  Fox  and  his 
colleagues. 

At  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber 1788  the  King  suddenly 
showed  signs  of  insanity.  He 
talked  incessantly,  on  one  occa- 
sion for  sixteen  hours  without 
a  break,  until  he  became  hoarse 
and  unintelligible.  As  he  told 
Lady  Effingham,  he  grew  an 


old  man  in  an  hour ;  and  at  last, 
by  the  imperious  advice  of  the 
doctors,  he  was  isolated  from 
his  Court.  A  brief  note  from 
Pitt  to  Grenville  announced 
the  melancholy  news.  "  The 
account  of  last  night,"  wrote 
Pitt,  "  is,  that  the  King's  state 
during  that  day  had  been  per- 
fectly maniacal.  What  I  learnt 

from  General  Gr yesterday 

morning  was  so  much  worse 
than  on  the  day  before,  that 
I  have  begun  to  fear  that 
the  physicians  have  been  more 
in  the  right  than  we  thought." 
As  readers  of  Miss  Burney's 
'  Diary '  will  remember,  the 
King's  health  varied  from  day 
to  day ;  but  it  was  soon  clear 
that  he  was  no  longer  capable 
of  government,  and  the  need  of 
a  Regency  was  generally  dis- 
cussed. Instantly  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  Fox,  who 
hastily  returned  from  abroad, 
would  hold  office  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Whigs 
believed  that  the  hour  of  their 
triumph  was  at  hand.  The 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  then 
Lord  -  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  dismissed  im- 
mediately. But  his  mind  was 
made  up.  He  would  support 
Grenville  in  the  object  nearest 
his  heart — "  I  mean  the  sup- 
port of  him  out  of  office,  who, 
I  verily  believe,  is  (in  office) 
the  honestest  Minister  we  ever 
saw."  His  one  fear  was  that 
a  coalition  would  be  proposed, 
in  which  Pitt  would  take  part ; 
yet  he  hoped  that  "Pitt's 
wisdom  and  pride  would  steer 
clear  of  such  a  disgrace."  On 
all  sides  intrigue  was  busy,  and 
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a  mob  of  courtiers  was  ready 
to  desert  the  King  for  the 
Prince  at  the  first  chance. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke 
formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee which  should  watch 
over  the  Prince's  interests ;  and 
Lord  Loughborough  already 
saw  attained  his  eager  ambi- 
tion of  the  woolsack.  Alas  for 
his  hopes  !  Thurlow,  that  artist 
in  treachery,  suddenly  went 
over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
was  received  with  all  the  honour 
due  to  a  successful  renegade. 
Everything,  in  fact,  seemed 
settled,  save  the  mere  appor- 
tionment of  offices,  when  Pitt 
once  more  gave  proof  of  the 
practical  statesmanship  which 
distinguished  him,  and  rudely 
aroused  his  opponents  from 
their  dreams  of  power.  He 
suggested,  in  brief,  that  the 
Regency  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  be  restricted. 
Though  the  Prince  would  ex- 
ercise the  royal  power,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  Regent 
of  the  Kingdom,  his  power 
should  "  not  extend  to  the 
granting  of  any  dignity  of  the 
peerage  of  the  realm  to  any 
person  whatever,  except  his 
Majesty's  royal  issue,  who  shall 
have  attained  the  full  age  of 
twenty  -  one  years."  It  was 
further  enacted  "  that  the  said 
powers  should  not  extend  to 
the  granting  of  any  office 
whatever  in  reversion,  or  to 
the  granting  of  any  office, 
salary,  or  pension,  for  any 
other  term  than  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  except  such 
offices  as  are  by  law  required 
to  be  granted  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour."  The  restric- 


tions aroused  a  storm  of  anger. 
Fox,  as  though  his  accession 
were  assured,  declared  that  he 
expected  to  have  the  power, 
patronage,  and  emoluments  of 
office.  Burke  taunted  Pitt 
with  setting  himself  up  as  a 
rival  to  the  Regent,  and  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  prince 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
Still  more  rashly  Fox  and  his 
party,  always  ready  to  combat 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  in- 
sisted that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  Regent,  with  full  powers 
and  privileges,  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution.  A  less  honest 
man  than  Pitt  might  have 
followed  Thurlow's  example 
and  made  terms  with  the 
Prince.  For,  restricted  though 
he  was,  the  Regent  would  yet 
have  power  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers ;  and  Pitt  after  pass- 
ing his  Bill  could  cherish  little 
hope  of  consideration.  But, 
heedless  of  consequences,  he 
pursued  the  course  he  believed 
right,  and  the  Prince  could 
not  but  answer  the  Minister's 
letter,  setting  forth  the  con- 
ditions of  Regency,  with  a 
dignified  acceptance,  drafted  it 
is  said  by  Burke.  And  then 
by  an  ironical  piece  of  good 
fortune  the  King  recovered, 
and  for  the  Regency  Bill  were 
substituted  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation. In  vain  had  the 
floods  of  rhetoric  been  poured 
forth  by  Burke  and  Fox ;  in 
vain  had  the  wild  hopes  of  the 
Prince's  friends  been  enter- 
tained ;  in  vain  had  Thurlow 
proved  himself  once  more  a 
traitor.  The  King's  recovery 
put  an  end  to  intrigue  and 
aspiration,  and  placed  Pitt 
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upon  "a  height  of  power  and 
glory."  Nor  did  the  tragedy 
end  without  a  touch  of  humour. 
In  spite  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham's  exertions  in 
Dublin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
"the  famous  Irish  Act  of 
Henry  VII.  pledged  Ireland  to 
acknowledge  as  her  sovereign 
the  Prince  who  shall  be  king 
de  facto  in  England,"  the  Irish 
Parliament  proved  its  inde- 
pendence by  accepting  an  un- 
limited Regency  ;  and,  when 
Buckingham  declined  to  trans- 
mit an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  inviting  him  to  assume 
the  government  of  Ireland  with 
full  kingly  powers,  the  address 
was  carried  to  London  by 
delegates  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  delegates  did  not  arrive 
in  London  until  after  the 
King's  recovery,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  were 
received  with  ridicule.  But 


Pitt's  position  was  at  last  un- 
assailable. During  five  years 
of  practical  administration  he 
had  proved  himself  a  wise 
ruler  not  merely  of  Parlia- 
ment but  of  the  country.  He 
had  restored  the  State,  im- 
poverished by  years  of  profit- 
less campaigns,  to  financial 
prosperity.  If  he  had  failed  to 
confer  a  signal  benefit  upon 
Ireland,  the  fault  was  not  his. 
He  had  made  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  he  had 
founded  the  first  of  our  great 
Australian  colonies.  "  This  was 
the  moment,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  at  which  his  fame  and  fortune 
may  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  zenith."  Here  Macaulay's 
prejudice  misled  him.  It  was 
Pitt's  destiny  in  a  few  brief 
years  to  show  himself  yet 
greater  in  war  than  he  had 
been  proved  in  peace. 
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LOVE    OF    LIFE. 


BY   JACK    LONDON. 


'  This  out  of  all  will  remain, 

They  have  lived  and  have  tossed, 
So  much  of  the  game  will  be  gain, 
Though  the  gold  of  the  dice  has  been  lost." 


THEY  limped  painfully  down 
the  bank,  and  once  the  fore- 
most of  the  two  men  staggered 
among  the  rough-strewn  rocks. 
They  were  tired  and  weak,  and 
their  faces  had  the  drawn  ex- 
pression of  patience  which 
comes  of  hardship  long  en- 
dured. They  were  heavily 
burdened  with  blanket  packs 
which  were  strapped  to  their 
shoulders.  Head-straps  pass- 
ing across  the  forehead  helped 
to  support  these  packs.  Each 
man  carried  a  rifle.  They 
walked  in  a  stooping  posture, 
the  shoulders  well  forward,  the 
head  still  farther  forward,  the 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground. 

"I  wish  we  had  just  about 
two  of  them  cartridges  that's 
layin'  in  that  cache  of  ourn," 
said  the  second  man. 

His  voice  was  utterly  and 
drearily  expressionless.  He 
spoke  without  enthusiasm, 
But  the  first  man,  limping 
into  the  milky  stream  that 
foamed  over  the  rocks,  vouch- 
safed no  reply. 

The  other  man  followed  at 
his  heels.  They  did  not  re- 
move their  footgear  though  the 
water  was  icy  cold, — so  cold 
that  their  ankles  ached  and 
their  feet  went  numb.  In 
places  the  water  dashed  against 
their  knees,  and  both  men  stag- 
gered for  footing. 


The  man  who  followed  slipped 
on  a  smooth  boulder,  nearly 
fell,  but  recovered  himself  with 
a  violent  effort,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion of  pain.  He  seemed  faint 
and  dizzy,  and  put  out  his  free 
hand,  while  he  reeled  as  though 
seeking  support  against  the  air. 
When  he  had  steadied  himself 
he  stepped  forward,  but  reeled 
again  and  nearly  fell.  Then 
he  stood  still  and  looked  at 
the  other  man,  who  had  never 
turned  his  head. 

The  man  stood  still  for  fully 
a  minute,  as  though  debating 
with  himself.  Then  he  called 
out — 

"I  say,  Bill,  I've  sprained 
my  ankle." 

Bill  staggered  oil  through 
the  milky  water.  He  did  not 
look  round.  The  man  watched 
him  go,  and  though  his  face 
was  expressionless  as  ever,  his 
eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  a 
wounded  deer  waiting  the  final 
slaughter. 

The  other  man  limped  up  the 
farther  bank  and  continued 
straight  on  without  looking 
back.  The  man  in  the  stream 
watched  him.  His  lips  trembled 
a  little,  so  that  the  rough  thatch 
of  brown  hair  which  covered 
them  was  visibly  agitated. 
His  tongue  even  strayed  out 
to  moisten  them. 
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"Bill!"  he  cried  out. 

It  was  the  pleading  cry  of 
a  strong  man  in  distress,  but 
Bill's  head  did  not  turn.  The 
man  watched  him  go,  limping 
grotesquely  and  lurching  for- 
ward with  stammering  gait 
up  the  slope  toward  the  soft 
sky-line  of  the  low-lying  hill. 
He  watched  him  go  till  he 
passed  over  the  crest  and  dis- 
appeared. Then  he  turned  his 
gaze  and  slowly  took  in  the 
circle  of  the  world  that  re- 
mained to  him,  now  that  Bill 
was  gone. 

Near  the  horizon  the  sun  was 
smouldering  dimly,  almost  ob- 
scured by  formless  mists  and 
vapours  which  gave  an  im- 
pression of  mass  and  density 
without  outline  or  tangibility. 
The  man  pulled  out  his  watch, 
the  while  resting  his  weight 
on  one  leg.  It  was  four 
o'clock,  and  as  the  season  was 
near  the  last  of  July  or  first 
of  August, — he  did  not  know 
the  precise  date  within  a  week 
or  two, — he  knew  that  the  sun 
roughly  marked  the  north-west. 
He  looked  to  the  south  and 
knew  that  somewhere  beyond 
those  bleak  hills  lay  the  Great 
Bear  Lake ;  also,  he  knew  that 
in  that  direction  the  Arctic 
Circle  cut  its  forbidding  way 
across  the  Canadian  Barrens. 
This  stream  in  which  he  stood 
was  a  feeder  to  the  Copper- 
mine River,  which,  in  turn, 
flowed  north  and  emptied  into 
Coronation  Gulf  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  He  had  never  been 
there,  but  he  had  seen  it  once 
on  a  Hudson  Bay  Company 
chart. 

Again  his  gaze  completed 
the  circle  of  the  world  about 


him.  It  was  not  a  heartening 
spectacle.  Everywhere  was 
soft  sky-line.  The  hills  were 
all  low-lying.  There  were  no 
trees,  no  shrubs,  no  grasses, — 
naught  but  a  tremendous  and 
terrible  desolation  that  sent 
fear  swiftly  dawning  into  his 
eyes. 

"  Bill !  "  he  whispered,  once, 
and  twice— "Bill!" 

He  cowered  in  the  midst  of 
the  milky  water  as  though 
the  vastness  were  pressing  in 
upon  him  with  overwhelming 
force,  brutally  crushing  him 
with  its  complacent  awfulness. 
He  began  to  shake,  as  with  an 
ague-fit,  till  the  gun  fell  from 
his  hand  with  a  splash.  This 
served  to  rouse  him.  He 
fought  with  his  fear  and  pulled 
himself  together,  groping  in 
the  water  and  recovering  the 
weapon.  He  hitched  his 
pack  farther  over  on  his  left 
shoulder,  so  as  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  its  weight  from  off  the 
injured  ankle.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded, slowly  and  carefully, 
wincing  with  pain,  to  the 
bank. 

He  did  not  stop.  With  a 
desperation  that  was  madness, 
unmindful  of  the  pain,  he 
hurried  up  the  slope  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  over  which 
his  comrade  had  disappeared — 
more  grotesque  and  comical  by 
far  than  that  limping,  jerking 
comrade.  But  at  the  crest  he 
saw  a  shallow  valley,  empty 
of  life.  He  fought  with  his 
fear  again,  overcame  it,  hitched 
the  pack  still  farther  over  on 
his  left  shoulder,  and  lurched 
on  down  the  slope. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  was 
soggy  with  water,  which  the 
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thick  moss  held,  sponge-like, 
close  to  the  surface.  This 
water  squirted  out  from  under 
his  feet  at  every  step,  and 
each  time  he  lifted  a  foot  the 
action  culminated  in  a  sucking 
sound  as  the  wet  moss  reluct- 
antly released  its  grip.  He 
picked  his  way  from  muskeg 
to  muskeg,  and  followed  the 
other  man's  footsteps  along 
and  across  the  rocky  ledges 
which  thrust  like  islets  through 
the  sea  of  moss. 

Though  alone,  he  was  not 
lost.  Farther  on  he  knew  he 
would  come  to  where  dead 
spruce  and  fir,  very  small  and 
shrivelled,  bordered  the  shore 
of  a  little  lake,  the  tit-chin- 
nickilie  in  the  tongue  of  the 
country,  the  "land  of  little 
sticks."  And  into  that  lake 
flowed  a  small  stream,  the 
water  of  which  was  not  milky. 
There  was  rush-grass  on  that 
stream, — this  he  remembered 
well, — but  no  timber,  and  he 
would  follow  it  till  its  first 
trickle  ceased  at  a  divide.  He 
would  cross  this  divide  to  the 
first  trickle  of  another  stream 
flowing  to  the  west,  which  he 
would  follow  until  it  emptied 
into  the  river  Dease ;  and  here 
he  would  find  a  cache,  under 
an  upturned  canoe  and  piled 
over  with  many  rocks.  And 
in  this  cache  would  be  am- 
munition for  his  empty  gun, 
fish-hooks  and  lines,  a  small 
net — all  the  utilities  for  the 
killing  and  snaring  of  food. 
Also,  he  would  find  flour, — not 
much, — a  piece  of  bacon,  and 
some  beans. 

Bill  would  be  waiting  for 
him  there,  and  they  would 
paddle  away  south,  down  the 
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Dease  to  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 
And  south  across  the  lake  they 
would  go,  ever  south,  till  they 
gained  the  Mackenzie.  And 
south,  still  south,  they  would 
go,  —  while  the  winter  raced 
vainly  after  them,  and  the 
ice  formed  in  the  eddies,  and 
the  days  grew  chill  and  crisp, — 
south  to  some  warm  Hudson  Bay 
Company  post,  where  timber 
grew  tall  and  generous  and 
there  was  grub  without  end. 

These  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  man  as  he  strove  onward. 
But  hard  as  he  strove  with  his 
body,  he  strove  equally  hard 
with  his  mind,  trying  to  think 
that  Bill  had  not  deserted  him, 
that  Bill  would  surely  wait  for 
him  at  the  cache.  He  was 
compelled  to  think  this  thought, 
or  else  there  would  not  be  any 
use  to  strive,  and  he  would 
have  lain  down  and  died.  And 
as  the  dim  ball  of  the  sun  sank 
slowly  into  the  north-north- 
west, he  covered  every  inch, 
and  many  times,  of  his  and 
Bill's  flight  south  before  the 
down-coming  winter.  And  he 
conned  the  grub  of  the  cache 
and  the  grub  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  post  over  and 
over  again,  this  man,  for  he 
was  very  hungry.  He  had 
not  eaten  for  two  days ;  for  a 
far  longer  time  he  had  not  had 
all  he  wanted  to  eat.  Often 
he  stooped  and  picked  pale 
muskeg-berries,  put  them  into 
his  mouth,  and  chewed  and 
swallowed  them.  A  muskeg- 
berry  is  a  bit  of  seed  enclosed 
in  a  bit  of  water.  In  the 
mouth  the  water  melts  away 
and  the  seed  chews  sharp  and 
bitter.  The  man  knew  there 
was  no  nourishment  in  the 
3G 
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berries,  but  he  chewed  them 
patiently,  with  a  hope  greater 
than  knowledge  and  defying 
experience. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  stubbed 
his  toe  on  a  rocky  ledge,  and 
from  sheer  weariness  and  weak- 
ness staggered  and  fell.  He 
lay  for  some  time,  without 
movement,  on  his  side.  Then 
he  slipped  out  of  the  pack- 
straps  and  clumsily  dragged 
himself  into  a  sitting  posture. 
It  was  not  yet  dark,  and  in 
the  lingering  twilight  he  groped 
about  among  the  rocks  for 
shreds  of  dry  moss.  When  he 
had  gathered  a  heap  he  built 
a  fire, — a  smouldering,  smudgy 
fire, — and  put  a  tin  pot  of 
water  on  to  boil. 

He  unwrapped  his  pack,  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
count  his  matches.  There 
were  sixty-seven.  He  counted 
them  three  times  to  make  sure. 
He  divided  them  into  several 
portions,  wrapping  them  in  oil- 
paper, disposing  of  one  bunch 
in  his  empty  tobacco  -  pouch, 
of  another  bunch  in  the  inside 
band  of  his  battered  hat,  of  a 
third  bunch  under  his  shirt  on 
the  chest.  This  accomplished, 
a  panic  came  upon  him,  and 
he  unwrapped  them  all  and 
counted  them  again.  There 
were  still  sixty-seven. 

He  dried  his  wet  foot-gear 
by  the  fire.  The  moccasins 
were  in  sodden  shreds.  The 
blanket  socks  were  worn 
through  in  places,  and  his  feet 
were  raw  and  bleeding.  His 
ankle  was  throbbing,  and  he 
gave  it  an  examination.  It 
had  swollen  to  the  size  of  his 
knee.  He  tore  a  long  strip 
from  one  of  his  two  blankets 


and  bound  the  ankle  tightly. 
He  tore  other  strips  and  bound 
them  about  his  feet  to  serve 
for  both  moccasins  and  socks. 
Then  he  drank  the  pot  of 
water,  steaming  hot,  wound 
his  watch,  and  crawled  between 
his  blankets. 

He  slept  like  a  dead  man. 
The  brief  darkness  around  mid- 
night came  and  went.  The 
sun  arose  in  the  north-north- 
east— at  least,  the  day  dawned 
in  that  quarter,  for  the  sun 
was  hidden  by  grey  clouds. 

At  six  o'clock  he  awoke, 
quietly,  lying  on  his  back.  He 
gazed  straight  up  into  the 
grey  sky  and  knew  that  he 
was  hungry.  As  he  rolled 
over  on  his  elbow  he  was 
startled  by  a  loud  snort,  and 
saw  a  bull  caribou  regarding 
him  with  alert  curiosity.  The 
animal  was  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  away,  and  instantly 
into  the  man's  mind  leaped 
the  vision  and  the  savour  of 
a  caribou  steak  sizzling  and 
frying  over  a  fire.  Mechanic- 
ally he  reached  for  the  empty 
gun,  drew  a  bead,  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  bull  snorted 
and  leaped  away,  his  hoofs 
rattling  and  clattering  as  he 
fled  across  the  ledges. 

The  man  cursed  and  flung 
the  empty  gun  from  him.  He 
groaned  aloud  as  he  started 
to  drag  himself  to  his  feet.  It 
was  a  slow  and  arduous  task. 
His  joints  were  like  rusty 
hinges.  They  worked  harshly 
in  their  sockets,  with  much 
friction,  and  each  bending  or 
unbending  was  accomplished 
only  through  a  sheer  exertion 
of  will.  When  he  finally  gained 
his  feet,  another  minute  or  so 
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was  consumed  in  straightening 
up  so  that  he  could  stand  erect 
as  a  man  should  stand. 

He  crawled  up  a  small  knoll 
and  surveyed  the  prospect. 
There  were  no  trees,  no  bushes, 
nothing  but  a  grey  sea  of  moss 
scarcely  diversified  by  grey 
rocks,  grey -coloured  lakelets, 
and  grey  streamlets.  The  sky 
was  grey.  There  was  no  sun 
or  hint  of  sun.  He  had  no 
idea  of  north,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten the  way  he  had  come 
to  this  spot  the  night  before. 
But  he  was  not  lost.  He 
knew  that.  Soon  he  would 
come  to  the  land  of  the  little 
sticks.  He  felt  that  it  lay  off 
to  the  left,  somewhere,  not  far, 
possibly  just  over  the  next  low 
hill. 

He  went  back  to  put  his 
pack  into  shape  for  travelling. 
He  assured  himself  of  the  ex- 
istence of  his  three  separate 
parcels  of  matches,  though  he 
did  not  stop  to  count  them. 
But  he  did  linger,  debating 
over  a  squat  moose-hide  sack. 
It  was  not  large.  He  could 
hide  it  under  his  two  hands. 
He  knew  that  it  weighed  fifteen 
pounds, — as  much  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  pack, — and  it  worried 
him.  He  finally  set  it  to  one 
side  and  proceeded  to  roll  the 
pack.  He  paused  to  gaze  at 
the  squat  moose-hide  sack.  He 
picked  it  up  hastily,  with  a 
defiant  glance  about  him,  as 
though  the  desolation  were 
trying  to  rob  him  of  it;  and 
when  he  arose  to  his  feet  to 
stagger  on  into  the  day  it  was 
included  in  the  pack  on  his 
back. 

He  bore  away  to  the  left, 
stopping  now  and  again  to 


eat  muskeg-berries.  His  ankle 
had  stiffened,  his  limp  was 
more  pronounced ;  but  the  pain 
of  it  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  pain  of  his  stomach. 
The  hunger  pangs  were  sharp. 
They  gnawed  and  gnawed  until 
he  could  not  keep  his  mind 
steady  on  the  course  he  must 
pursue  to  gain  the  land  of 
little  sticks.  The  muskeg- 
berries  did  not  allay  this  gnaw- 
ing, while  they  made  his  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  his  mouth  sore 
with  their  irritating  bite. 

He  came  upon  a  valley  where 
rock  ptarmigan  rose  on  whirr- 
ing wings  from  the  ledges  and 
muskegs.  "  Ker — ker — ker  " 
was  the  cry  they  made.  He 
threw  stones  at  them,  but  could 
not  hit  them.  He  placed  his 
pack  on  the  ground  and  stalked 
them  as  a  cat  stalks  a  sparrow. 
The  sharp  rocks  cut  through  the 
legs  of  his  pants  till  his  knees 
left  a  trail  of  blood.  But  the 
hurt  was  lost  in  the  hurt  of 
his  hunger.  He  squirmed  over 
the  wet  moss,  saturating  his 
clothes  and  chilling  his  body, 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  so 
great  was  his  fever  for  food. 
And  always  the  ptarmigan  rose 
whirring  before  him,  till  their 
"  ker  —  ker  —  ker"  became  a 
mock  to  him,  and  he  cursed 
them  and  cried  aloud  at  them 
with  their  own  cry. 

Once  he  crawled  upon  one 
that  must  have  been  asleep. 
He  did  not  see  it  till  it  shot  up 
in  his  face  from  its  rocky  nook. 
He  made  a  clutch  as  startled 
as  was  the  rise  of  the  ptar- 
migan, and  there  remained  in 
his  hand  three  tail  -  feathers. 
As  he  watched  its  flight  he 
hated  it  as  though  it  had  done 
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him  some  terrible  wrong.  Then 
he  returned  and  shouldered  his 
pack. 

As  the  day  wore  along  he 
came  into  valleys  or  swales 
where  game  was  more  plenti- 
ful. A  band  of  caribou  passed 
by,  twenty  and  odd  animals, 
tantalisingly  within  rifle  range. 
He  felt  a  wild  desire  to  run 
after  them,  a  certitude  that  he 
could  run  them  down.  A  black 
fox  came  toward  him  carrying 
a  ptarmigan  in  his  mouth.  The 
man  shouted.  It  was  a  fearful 
cry,  but  the  fox,  leaping  away 
in  fright,  did  not  drop  the 
ptarmigan. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  fol- 
lowed a  stream,  milky  with 
lime,  which  ran  through  sparse 
patches  of  rush-grass.  Grasp- 
ing these  rushes  firmly  near 
the  root,  he  pulled  up  what 
resembled  a  young  onion-sprout 
no  larger  than  a  shingle-nail. 
It  was  tender,  and  his  teeth 
sank  into  it  with  a  crunch  that 
promised  deliciously  of  food. 
But  its  fibres  were  tough.  It 
was  composed  of  stringy  fila- 
ments, saturated  with  water 
like  the  berries,  and  devoid  of 
nourishment.  But  he  threw 
off  his  pack  and  went  into  the 
rush-grass  on  hands  and  knees, 
crunching  and  munching  like 
some  bovine  creature. 

He  was  very  weary,  and 
often  wished  to  rest — to  lie 
down  and  sleep ;  but  he  was 
continually  driven  on,  not  so 
much  by  his  desire  to  gain  the 
land  of  little  sticks  as  by  his 
hunger.  He  searched  small 
ponds  for  frogs,  and  dug  up  the 
earth  with  his  nails  for  worms, 
though  he  knew  that  neither 
frogs  nor  worms  existed  so  far 


north.  He  looked  into  every 
pool  of  water  vainly,  until,  as 
the  long  twilight  came  on,  he 
discovered  a  solitary  fish,  the 
size  of  a  minnow,  in  such  a 
pool.  He  plunged  his  arm  in 
up  to  the  shoulder,  but  it  eluded 
him.  He  reached  for  it  with  both 
hands,  and  stirred  up  the  milky 
mud  at  the  bottom.  In  his  ex- 
citement he  fell  in,  wetting 
himself  to  the  waist.  Then 
the  water  was  too  muddy  to 
admit  of  his  seeing  the  fish, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  wait 
until  the  sediment  had  settled. 

The  pursuit  was  renewed  till 
the  water  was  again  muddied. 
But  he  could  not  wait.  He 
unstrapped  the  tin  bucket  and 
began  to  bale  the  pool.  He 
baled  wildly  at  first,  splashing 
himself  and  flinging  the  water 
so  short  a  distance  that  it  ran 
back  into  the  pool.  He  worked 
more  carefully,  striving  to  be 
cool,  though  his  heart  was 
pounding  against  his  chest  and 
his  hands  were  trembling.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  the 
pool  was  nearly  dry,  not  a 
cupful  of  water  remained,  and 
there  was  no  fish.  He  found  a 
hidden  crevice  among  the  stones 
through  which  it  had  escaped 
to  the  ad  joining  and  larger  pool 
— a  pool  which  he  could  not 
empty  in  a  night  and  a  day. 
Had  he  known  of  the  crevice 
he  could  have  closed  it  with  a 
rock  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
fish  would  have  been  his. 

Thus  he  thought,  and  crum- 
pled up  and  sank  down  upon 
the  wet  earth.  At  first  he 
cried  softly,  to  himself,  then 
he  cried  loudly,  to  the  piti- 
less desolation  that  ringed 
him  around ;  and  for  a  long 
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time  after  he  was  shaken  by 
great  dry  sobs. 

He  built  a  fire  and  warmed 
himself  by  drinking  quarts  of 
hot  water,  and  made  camp  on 
a  rocky  ledge  in  the  same 
fashion  he  had  the  night  be- 
fore. The  last  thing  he  did 
was  to  see  that  his  matches 
were  dry  and  to  wind  his 
watch.  The  blankets  were  wet 
and  clammy.  His  ankle  pulsed 
with  pain.  But  he  knew  only 
that  he  was  hungry,  and 
through  his  restless  sleep  he 
dreamed  of  feasts  and  banquets 
and  of  food  served  and  spread 
in  all  imaginable  ways. 

He  awoke,  chilled  and  sick. 
There  was  no  sun.  The  grey 
of  earth  and  sky  had  become 
deeper,  more  profound.  A  raw 
wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
first  flurries  of  snow  were 
whitening  the  hill-tops.  The 
air  about  him  thickened  and 
grew  white  while  he  made  a 
fire  and  boiled  more  water.  It 
was  wet  snow,  half  rain,  and 
the  flakes  were  large.  At  first 
they  melted  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
but  more  ever  fell,  covering  the 
ground,  putting  out  the  fire, 
spoiling  his  supply  of  moss-fuel. 

This  was  the  signal  for  him 
to  strap  on  his  pack  and 
stumble  onward,  he  knew  not 
where.  He  was  not  concerned 
with  the  land  of  little  sticks, 
nor  with  Bill  and  the  cache 
under  the  upturned  canoe  by 
the  river  Dease.  He  was  mas- 
tered by  the  verb  "to  eat." 
He  was  hunger-mad.  He  took 
no  heed  of  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, so  long  as  that  course 
led  him  through  the  swale 
bottoms.  He  felt  his  way 


through  the  wet  snow  to  the 
watery  muskeg  -  berries,  and 
went  by  feel  as  he  pulled  up 
the  rush -grass  by  the  roots. 
But  it  was  tasteless  stuff  and 
did  not  satisfy.  He  found  a 
weed  that  tasted  sour,  and  he 
ate  all  he  could  find  of  it, 
which  was  not  much,  for  it 
was  a  creeping  growth,  easily 
hidden  under  the  several  inches 
of  snow. 

He  had  no  fire  that  night, 
nor  hot  water,  and  crawled 
under  his  blanket  to  sleep  the 
broken  hunger-sleep.  The  snow 
turned  into  a  cold  rain.  He 
awakened  many  times  to  feel 
it  falling  on  his  upturned  face. 
Day  came — a  grey  day  and  no 
sun.  It  had  ceased  raining. 
The  keenness  of  his  hunger  had 
departed.  Sensibility,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  yearning  for 
food,  had  been  exhausted. 
There  was  a  dull,  heavy  ache 
in  his  stomach,  but  it  did  not 
bother  him  so  much.  He  was 
more  rational,  and  once  more 
he  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
land  of  little  sticks  and  the 
cache  by  the  river  Dease. 

He  ripped  the  remnant  of 
one  of  his  blankets  into  strips 
and  bound  his  bleeding  feet. 
Also,  he  re-cinched  the  injured 
ankle  and  prepared  himself  for 
a  day  of  travel.  When  he 
came  to  his  pack  he  paused 
long  over  the  squat  moose-hide 
sack,  but  in  the  end  it  went 
with  him. 

The  snow  had  melted  under 
the  rain,  and  only  the  hill-tops 
showed  white.  The  sun  came 
out,  and  he  succeeded  in  locat- 
ing the  points  of  the  compass, 
though  he  knew  now  that  he 
was  lost.  Perhaps,  in  his  prev- 
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ious  days'  wanderings,  he  had 
edged  away  too  far  to  the  left. 
He  now  bore  off  to  the  right  to 
counteract  the  possible  devia- 
tion from  his  true  course. 

Though  the  hunger  pangs 
were  no  longer  so  exquisite,  he 
realised  that  he  was  weak.  He 
was  compelled  to  pause  for 
frequent  rests  when  he  at- 
tacked the  muskeg-berries  and 
rush-grass  patches.  His  tongue 
felt  dry  and  large,  as  though 
covered  with  a  fine  hairy 
growth,  and  it  tasted  bitter 
in  his  mouth.  His  heart  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
When  he  had  travelled  a  few 
minutes  it  would  begin  a  re- 
morseless thump,  thump,  thump, 
and  then  leap  up  and  away  in 
a  painful  flutter  of  beats  that 
choked  him  and  made  him  go 
faint  and  dizzy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  he 
found  two  minnows  in  a  large 
pool.  It  was  impossible  to  bale 
it,  but  he  was  calmer  now  and 
managed  to  catch  them  in  his 
tin  bucket.  They  were  no 
longer  than  his  little  finger, 
but  he  was  not  particularly 
hungry.  The  dull  ache  in  his 
stomach  had  been  growing 
duller  and  fainter.  It  seemed 
almost  that  his  stomach  was 
dozing.  He  ate  the  fish  raw, 
masticating  with  painstaking 
care,  for  the  eating  was  a  pure 
act  of  reason.  While  he  had 
no  desire  to  eat,  he  knew  that 
he  must  eat  to  live. 

In  the  evening  he  caught 
three  more  minnows,  eating 
two  and  saving  the  third  for 
breakfast.  The  sun  had  dried 
stray  shreds  of  moss,  and  he 
was  able  to  warm  himself  with 
hot  water.  He  had  not  covered 


more  than  ten  miles  that  day, 
and  the  next  day,  travelling 
whenever  his  heart  permitted 
him,  he  covered  no  more  than 
five  miles.  But  his  stomach 
did  not  give  him  the  slightest 
uneasiness.  It  had  gone  to 
sleep.  He  was  in  a  strange 
country,  too,  and  the  caribou 
were  growing  more  plentiful, 
also  the  wolves.  Often  their 
yelps  drifted  across  the  desola- 
tion, and  once  he  saw  three  of 
them  slinking  away  before  his 
path. 

Another  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  being  more  rational, 
he  untied  the  leather  string 
that  fastened  the  squat  moose- 
hide  sack.  From  its  open 
mouth  poured  a  yellow  stream 
of  coarse  gold-dust  and  nuggets. 
He  roughly  divided  the  gold  in 
halves,  caching  one  half  on  a 
prominent  ledge,  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  blanket,  and  returning 
the  other  half  to  the  sack.  He 
also  began  to  use  strips  of  the 
one  remaining  blanket  for  his 
feet.  He  still  clung  to  his  gun, 
for  there  were  cartridges  in 
that  cache  by  the  river  Dease. 

This  was  a  day  of  fog,  and 
this  day  hunger  awoke  in  him 
again.  He  was  very  weak, 
and  was  afflicted  with  a  giddi- 
ness which  at  times  blinded 
him.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  now  to  stumble  and 
fall ;  and  stumbling  once,  he 
fell  squarely  into  a  ptarmigan 
nest.  There  were  four  newly- 
hatched  chicks,  a  day  old,  little 
specks  of  pulsating  life,  no 
more  than  a  mouthful,  and  he 
ate  them,  ravenously,  thrust- 
ing them  alive  into  his  mouth 
and  crunching  them  like  egg- 
shells between  his  teeth.  The 
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mother  ptarmigan  beat  about 
him  with  great  outcry.  He  used 
his  gun  as  a  club  with  which 
to  knock  her  over,  but  she 
dodged  out  of  reach.  He  threw 
stones  at  her,  and  with  one 
chance  shot  broke  a  wing. 
Then  she  fluttered  away,  run- 
ning, trailing  the  broken  wing, 
with  him  in  pursuit. 

The  little  chicks  had  no  more 
than  whetted  his  appetite.  He 
hopped  and  bobbed  clumsily 
along  on  his  injured  ankle, 
throwing  stones  and  screaming 
hoarsely  at  times ;  at  other 
times  hopping  and  bobbing 
silently  along,  picking  himself 
up  grimly  and  patiently  when 
he  fell,  or  rubbing  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  when  the  giddiness 
threatened  to  overpower  him. 

The  chase  led  him  across 
swampy  ground  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  he  came 
upon  footprints  in  the  moss. 
They  were  not  his  own,  —  he 
could  see  that.  They  must  be 
Bill's.  But  he  could  not  stop, 
for  the  mother  ptarmigan  was 
running  on.  He  would  catch 
her  first,  then  he  would  return 
and  investigate. 

He  exhausted  the  mother 
ptarmigan  ;  but  he  exhausted 
himself.  She  lay  panting  on 
her  side.  He  lay  panting  on 
his  side,  a  dozen  feet  away, 
unable  to  crawl  to  her.  And 
as  he  recovered,  she  recovered, 
fluttering  out  of  reach  as  his 
hungry  hand  went  out  to  her. 
The  chase  was  resumed.  Night 
settled  down,  and  she  escaped. 
He  stumbled  from  weakness 
and  pitched  headforemost  on 
his  face,  cutting  his  cheek,  his 
pack  upon  his  back.  He  did 
not  move  for  a  long  while ; 


then  he  rolled  over  on  his  side, 
wound  his  watch,  and  lay  there 
until  morning. 

Another  day  of  fog.  Half 
of  his  last  blanket  had  gone 
into  foot-wrappings.  He  failed 
to  pick  up  Bill's  trail.  It  did 
not  matter.  His  hunger  was 
driving  him  too  compellingly, 
...  only  ...  only  he  wondered 
if  Bill,  too,  were  lost.  By  mid- 
day the  irk  of  his  pack  became 
too  oppressive.  Again  he 
divided  the  gold,  this  time 
merely  spilling  half  of  it  on 
the  ground.  In  the  afternoon 
he  threw  the  rest  pf  it  away, 
there  remaining  to  him  only 
the  half-blanket,  the  tin  bucket, 
and  the  rifle. 

A  hallucination  began  to 
trouble  him.  He  felt  confident 
that  one  cartridge  remained  to 
him.  It  was  in  the  chamber  of 
the  rifle,  and  he  had  overlooked 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew 
all  the  time  that  the  chamber 
was  empty.  But  the  halluci- 
nation persisted.  He  fought  it 
off  for  hours,  then  threw  his 
rifle  open  and  was  confronted 
with  emptiness.  The  disap- 
pointment was  as  bitter  as 
though  he  had  really  expected 
to  find  the  cartridge. 

He  plodded  on  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  hallucination 
arose  again.  Again  he  fought 
it,  and  still  it  persisted,  till  for 
very  relief  he  opened  his  rifle 
to  unconvince  himself.  At 
times  his  mind  wandered 
farther  afield,  and  he  plodded 
on,  a  mere  automaton,  strange 
conceits  and  whimsicalities 
gnawing  at  his  brain  like 
worms.  But  these  excursions 
out  of  the  real  were  of  brief 
duration,  for  ever  the  pangs 
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of  the  hunger-bite  called  him 
back.  He  was  jerked  back 
abruptly,  once,  from  such  an 
excursion,  by  a  sight  that 
caused  him  nearly  to  faint. 
He  reeled  and  swayed,  dodder- 
ing like  a  drunken  man  to  keep 
from  falling.  Before  him  stood 
a  horse.  A  horse !  He  could 
not  believe  his  eyes.  A  thick 

V 

mist  was  in  them,  intershot 
with  sparkling  points  of  light. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  savagely  to 
clear  his  vision,  and  beheld, 
not  a  horse,  but  a  great  brown 
bear.  The  animal  was  study- 
ing him  with  bellicose  curiosity. 

The  man  had  brought  his 
gun  half  way  to  his  shoulder 
before  he  realised.  He  lowered 
it,  and  drew  his  hunting-knife 
from  its  beaded  sheath  at  his 
hip.  Before  him  was  meat  and 
life.  He  ran  his  thumb  along 
the  edge  of  his  knife.  It  was 
sharp ;  the  point  was  sharp. 
He  would  fling  himself  upon 
the  bear  and  kill  it.  But  his 
heart  began  its  warning  thump, 
thump,  thump.  Then  followed 
the  wild  upward  leap  and 
tattoo  of  flutters,  the  pressing 
as  of  an  iron  band  about  his 
forehead,  the  creeping  of  the 
dizziness  into  his  brain. 

His  desperate  courage  was 
evicted  by  a  great  surge  of 
fear.  In  his  weakness,  what 
if  the  animal  attacked  him ! 
He  drew  himself  up  to  his 
most  imposing  stature,  grip- 
ping the  knife  and  staring 
hard  at  the  bear.  The  bear 
advanced  clumsily  a  couple  of 
steps,  reared  up,  and  gave 
vent  to  a  tentative  growl.  If 
the  man  ran,  he  would  run 
after  him.  But  the  man  did 
not  run.  He  was  animated 
now  with  the  courage  of  fear, 


the  courage  of  the  cornered 
rat.  He,  too,  growled  —  sav- 
agely, terribly,  voicing  the 
fear  that  is  to  life  germane, 
and  that  lies  twisted  about 
life's  deepest  roots. 

The  bear  edged  away  to  one 
side,  growling  menacingly,  him- 
self appalled  by  this  mysterious 
creature  that  appeared  upright 
and  unafraid.  But  the  man 
did  not  move.  He  stood  like 
a  statue  till  the  danger  was 
past,  when  he  yielded  to  a  fit 
of  trembling  and  sank  down 
into  the  wet  moss. 

He  pulled  himself  together 
and  went  on,  afraid  now  in  a 
new  way.  It  was  not  the  fear 
that  he  should  die  passively 
from  lack  of  food,  but  that 
he  should  be  destroyed  vio- 
lently before  starvation  had 
exhausted  the  last  particle  of 
the  endeavour  in  him  that 
made  toward  surviving.  There 
were  the  wolves.  Back  and 
forth  across  the  desolation 
drifted  their  howls,  weaving 
the  very  air  into  a  fabric  of 
menace  that  was  so  tangible 
that  he  found  himself,  arms 
in  the  air,  pressing  it  back 
from  him  as  it  might  be  the 
walls  of  a  wind-blown  tent. 

Now  and  again  the  wolves, 
in  packs  of  two  and  three, 
crossed  his  path.  But  they 
sheered  clear  of  him.  They 
were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  ; 
and,  besides,  they  were  hunt- 
ing the  caribou,  which  did  not 
battle,  while  this  strange  crea- 
ture that  walked  erect  might 
scratch  and  bite. 

In  the  late  afternoon  he  came 
upon  scattered  bones  where  the 
wolves  had  made  a  kill.  The 
ddbris  had  been  a  caribou  calf 
an  hour  before,  squawking  and 
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running  and  very  much  alive. 
He  contemplated  the  bones, 
clean-picked  and  polished,  pink 
with  the  cell-life  in  them  which 
had  not  yet  died.  Could  it 
possibly  be  that  he  might  be 
that  ere  the  day  was  done  ? 
Such  was  life,  eh  ?  A  vain 
and  fleeting  thing.  It  was 
only  life  that  pained.  There 
was  no  hurt  in  death.  To 
die  was  to  sleep.  It  meant 
cessation,  rest.  Then  why  was 
he  not  content  to  die  ? 

But  he  did  not  moralise  long. 
He  was  squatting  in  the  moss, 
a  bone  in  his  mouth,  sucking 
at  the  shreds  of  life  that  still 
dyed  it  faintly  pink.  The 
sweet  meaty  taste,  thin  and 
elusive  almost  as  a  memory, 
maddened  him.  He  closed  his 
jaws  on  the  bones  and  crunched. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  bone 
that  broke,  sometimes  his 
teeth.  Then  he  crushed  the 
bones  between  rocks,  pounded 
them  to  a  pulp,  and  swal- 
lowed them.  He  pounded  his 
fingers,  too,  in  his  haste,  and 
yet  found  a  moment  in  which 
to  feel  surprise  at  the  fact 
that  his  fingers  did  not  hurt 
much  when  caught  under  the 
descending  rock. 

Came  two  frightful  days  of 
snow  and  rain.  He  did  not 
know  when  he  made  camp, 
when  he  broke  camp.  He 
travelled  in  the  night  as  much 
as  in  the  day.  He  rested 
wherever  he  fell,  crawled  on 
whenever  the  dying  life  in 
him  flickered  up  and  burned 
less  dimly.  He,  as  a  man,  no 
longer  strove.  It  was  the  life 
in  him,  unwilling  to  die,  that 
drove  him  on.  He  did  not 
suffer.  His  nerves  had  become 
blunted,  numb,  while  his  mind 


was  filled  with  weird  visions 
and  delicious  dreams. 

But  ever  he  sucked  and 
chewed  on  the  crushed  bones 
of  the  caribou  calf,  the  least 
remnants  of  which  he  had 
gathered  up  and  carried  with 
him.  He  crossed  no  more  hills 
or  divides,  but  automatically 
followed  a  large  stream  which 
flowed  through  a  wide  and 
shallow  valley.  He  did  not 
see  this  stream,  or  this  valley. 
He  saw  nothing  save  visions. 
Soul  and  body  walked  or 
crawled  side  by  side,  yet  apart, 
so  slender  was  the  thread  that 
bound  them. 

He  awoke,  in  his  right  mind, 
lying  on  his  back  on  a  rocky 
ledge.  The  sun  was  shining 
bright  and  warm.  Afar  off 
he  heard  the  squawking  of 
caribou  calves.  He  was  aware 
of  vague  memories  of  rain,  and 
wind,  and  snow,  but  whether 
he  had  been  beaten  by  the 
storm  for  two  days  or  two 
weeks  he  did  not  know. 

For  some  time  he  lay  with- 
out movement,  the  genial  sun- 
shine pouring  upon  him,  and 
saturating  his  miserable  body 
with  its  warmth.  A  fine  day, 
he  thought.  Perhaps  he  could 
manage  to  locate  himself.  By 
a  painful  effort  he  rolled  over 
on  his  side.  Below  him  flowed 
a  wide  and  sluggish  river.  Its 
unfamiliarity  puzzled  him. 
Slowly  he  followed  it  with  his 
eyes,  winding  in  wide  sweeps 
among  the  bleak,  bare  hills, 
bleaker  and  barer,  and  lower- 
lying  than  any  hills  he  had 
yet  encountered.  Slowly,  de- 
liberately, without  excitement 
or  more  than  the  most  casual 
interest,  he  followed  the  course 
of  the  strange  stream  toward 
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the  sky-line,  and  saw  it  empty- 
ing into  a  bright  and  shining 
sea.  He  was  still  unexcited. 
Most  unusual,  he  thought,  a 
vision  or  a  mirage,  —  more 
likely  a  vision,  a  trick  of  his 
disordered  mind.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  by  sight  of  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  the  shining  sea.  He 
closed  his  eyes  for  a  while,  then 
opened  them.  Strange  how 
the  vision  persisted.  Yet  not 
strange.  He  knew  there  were 
no  seas  or  ships  in  the  heart  of 
the  Barren-lands,  just  as  he  had 
known  there  was  no  cartridge 
in  the  empty  rifle. 

He  heard  a  snuffle  behind 
him,  a  half  -  choking  gasp  or 
cough.  Very  slowly,  because 
of  his  exceeding  weakness  and 
stiffness,  he  rolled  over  on  his 
other  side.  He  could  see 
nothing  near  at  hand,  but  he 
waited  patiently.  Again  came 
the  snuffle  and  cough,  and, 
outlined  between  two  jagged 
rocks,  not  a  score  of  feet  away, 
he  made  out  the  gray  head  of 
a  wolf.  The  sharp  ears  were 
not  pricked  so  sharply  as  he 
had  seen  them  on  other  wolves, 
the  eyes  were  bleared  and 
bloodshot,  the  head  seemed  to 
droop  limply  and  forlornly. 
The  animal  blinked  continually 
in  the  sunshine.  It  seemed 
sick.  As  he  looked,  it  snuffled 
and  coughed  again. 

This,  at  least,  was  real,  he 
thought,  and  turned  on  the 
other  side  so  that  he  might  see 
the  reality  of  the  world  which 
had  been  veiled  from  him  be- 
fore by  the  vision.  But  the 
sea  still  shone  in  the  distance, 
and  the  ship's  spars  were 
plainly  discernible.  Was  it 
reality  after  all?  He  closed 


his  eyes  for  a  long  while,  and 
thought,  and  then  it  came  to 
him.  He  had  been  making 
north  by  east,  away  from  the 
Dease  Divide,  and  into  the 
Coppermine  Valley.  This  wide 
and  sluggish  river  was  the 
Coppermine.  That  shining  sea 
was  the  Arctic  Ocean.  That 
ship  was  a  whaler,  strayed 
east,  far  east,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie,  and  it  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  Coronation 
Gulf.  He  remembered  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  chart 
he  had  seen  long  ago,  and  it 
was  all  clear  and  reasonable  to 
him. 

He  sat  up  and  turned  his 
attention  to  immediate  affairs. 
He  had  worn  through  the 
blanket-wrappings,  and  his  feet 
were  like  shapeless  lumps  of 
raw  meat.  His  last  blanket 
was  gone.  Rifle  and  knife 
were  both  missing.  He  had 
lost  his  hat  somewhere,  with 
the  bunch  of  matches  in  the 
band,  but  the  matches  against 
his  chest  were  safe  and  dry 
inside  the  tobacco-pouch  and 
oil-paper.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  marked  11  o'clock, 
and  was  still  running.  Evi- 
dently he  had  kept  it  wound. 

He  was  calm  and  collected. 
Though  extremely  weak,  he 
had  no  sensation  of  pain.  He 
was  not  hungry.  The  thought 
of  food  was  not  even  pleasant  to 
him,  and  whatever  he  did  was 
done  by  his  reason  alone.  He 
ripped  off  the  legs  of  his  pants 
to  the  knees,  and  bound  them 
about  his  feet.  Somehow  he 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
tin  bucket.  He  would  have 
some  hot  water  before  he  be- 
gan what  he  foresaw  was  to  be 
a  terrible  journey  to  the  ship. 
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His  movements  were  slow. 
He  shook  as  with  a  palsy. 
When  he  started  to  collect  dry 
moss  he  found  he  could  not 
rise  to  his  feet.  He  tried 
again  and  again,  then  con- 
tented himself  with  crawling 
about  on  hands  and  knees. 
Once  he  crawled  near  to  the 
sick  wolf.  The  animal  dragged 
itself  reluctantly  out  of  his 
way,  licking  its  chops  with  a 
tongue  which  seemed  hardly 
to  have  the  strength  to  curl. 
The  man  noticed  that  the 
tongue  was  not  the  custom- 
ary healthful  red.  It  was  a 
yellowish  brown,  and  seemed 
coated  with  a  rough  and  half- 
dry  mucus. 

After  he  had  drunk  a  quart 
of  hot  water,  the  man  found 
he  was  able  to  stand,  and  even 
to  walk  as  well  as  a  dying 
man  might  be  supposed  to 
walk.  Every  minute  or  so  he 
was  compelled  to  rest.  His 
steps  were  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain, just  as  the  wolf's  that 
trailed  him  were  feeble  and 
uncertain ;  and  that  night, 
when  the  shining  sea  was 
blotted  out  by  blackness,  he 
knew  he  was  nearer  to  it  by 
no  more  than  four  miles. 

Throughout  the  night  he 
heard  the  cough  of  the  sick 
wolf,  and  now  and  then  the 
squawking  of  the  caribou 
calves.  There  was  life  all 
around  him  ;  but  it  was  strong 
life,  very  much  alive  and  well, 
and  he  knew  the  sick  wolf 
clung  to  the  sick  man's  trail 
in  the  hope  that  the  man 
would  die  first.  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  first  opening  his  eyes, 
he  beheld  it  regarding  him 
with  a  wistful  and  hungry 
stare.  It  stood  crouched,  with 


tail  between  its  legs,  like  a 
miserable  and  woe-begone  dog. 
It  shivered  in  the  chill  morn- 
ing wind,  and  grinned  dispir- 
itedly when  the  man  spoke 
to  it  in  a  voice  which 
achieved  no  more  than  a 
coarse  whisper. 

The  sun  rose  brightly,  and 
all  morning  the  man  tottered 
and  fell  toward  the  ship  on 
the  shining  sea.  The  weather 
was  perfect.  It  was  the  brief 
Indian  summer  of  the  high 
latitudes.  It  might  last  a 
week.  To  -  morrow  or  next 
day  it  might  be  gone. 

In  the  afternoon  the  man 
came  upon  a  trail.  It  was 
of  another  man  who  did  not 
walk,  but  who  dragged  him- 
self on  all  -  fours.  The  man 
thought  it  might  be  Bill,  but 
he  thought  in  a  dull  unin- 
terested way.  He  had  no 
curiosity.  In  fact,  sensation 
and  emotion  had  left  him. 
He  was  no  longer  susceptible 
to  pain.  Stomach  and  nerves 
had  gone  to  sleep.  Yet  the 
life  that  was  in  him  drove 
him  on.  He  was  very  weary, 
but  it  refused  to  die.  It  was 
because  it  refused  to  die  that 
he  still  ate  muskeg-berries  and 
minnows,  drank  his  hot  water, 
and  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the 
sick  wolf. 

He  followed  the  trail  of  the 
other  man  who  dragged  him- 
self along,  and  soon  came  to 
the  end  of  it  —  a  few  fresh- 
picked  bones  where  the  moss 
was  marked  by  the  footpads 
of  many  wolves.  He  saw  a 
squat  moose -hide  sack,  mate 
to  his  own,  which  had  been 
torn  by  sharp  teeth.  He 
picked  it  up,  though  its 
weight  was  almost  too  much 
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for  his  feeble  fingers.  Bill 
had  carried  it  to  the  last. 
Ha !  ha !  he  would  have  the 
laugh  on  Bill.  He  would  him- 
self survive  and  carry  it  to 
the  ship  in  the  shining  sea. 
His  mirth  was  hoarse  and 
ghastly,  like  a  raven's  croak, 
and  the  sick  wolf  joined  him, 
howling  lugubriously.  The 
man  ceased  suddenly.  How 
could  he  have  the  laugh  on 
Bill  if  that  were  Bill— if  those 
bones,  so  pinky  -  white  and 
clean,  were  Bill ! 

He  turned  away.  Well, 
Bill  had  deserted  him ;  but 
he  would  not  take  the  gold, 
nor  would  he  suck  Bill's  bones. 
Bill  would  have,  though,  had 
it  been  the  other  way  round, 
he  mused  as  he  staggered  on. 

He  came  to  a  pool  of  water. 
Stooping  over  in  quest  of  min- 
nows, he  jerked  his  head  back 
as  though  he  had  been  stung. 
He  had  caught  sight  of  his 
reflected  face.  So  horrible 
was  it  that  sensibility  awoke 
long  enough  to  be  shocked. 
There  were  three  minnows  in 
the  pool,  which  was  too  large 
to  drain,  and  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  catch 
them  in  the  tin  bucket  he 
forbore.  He  was  afraid,  be- 
cause of  his  great  weakness, 
that  he  might  fall  in  and 
drown.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  the  river  astride  one  of  the 
many  drift-logs  which  lined  its 
sand-spits. 

That  day  he  decreased  the 
distance  between  him  and  the 
ship  by  three  miles,  the  next 
day  by  two, — for  he  was  crawl- 
ing now,  as  Bill  had  crawled, 
— and  the  end  of  the  fifth  day 
found  the  ship  still  seven  miles 


away,  and  him  unable  to  make 
even  a  mile  a-day.  Still  the 
Indian  summer  held  on,  and 
he  continued  to  crawl  and 
faint  turn  and  turn  about, 
and  ever  the  sick  wolf  coughed 
and  wheezed  at  his  heels.  His 
knees  had  become  raw  meat 
like  his  feet,  and  though  he 
padded  them  with  the  shirt 
from  his  back,  it  was  a  red 
track  he  left  behind  him  on 
the  moss  and  stones.  Once, 
glancing  back,  he  saw  the  wolf 
licking  hungrily  his  bleeding 
trail,  and  he  saw  sharply  what 
his  own  end  might  be  ... 
unless  .  .  .  unless  he  could 
get  the  wolf.  Then  began  as 
grim  a  tragedy  of  existence  as 
was  ever  played — a  sick  man 
that  crawled,  a  sick  wolf  that 
limped,  two  creatures  dragging 
their  dying  carcasses  across  the 
desolation  and  hunting  each 
other's  lives. 

Had  it  been  a  well  wolf  it 
would  not  have  mattered  so 
much  to  the  man,  but  the 
thought  of  going  to  feed  the 
maw  of  that  loathsome  and 
all  but  dead  thing  was  re- 
pugnant to  him.  He  was 
finicky.  His  mind  had  begun 
to  wander  again  and  to  be 
perplexed  by  hallucinations, 
while  his  lucid  intervals  grew 
rarer  and  shorter. 

He  was  awakened  once,  from 
a  faint,  by  a  wheeze  close  in 
his  ear.  The  wolf  leaped 
lamely  back,  losing  its  footing 
and  falling  in  its  weakness. 
It  was  ludicrous,  but  he  was 
not  amused.  Nor  was  he  even 
afraid.  He  was  too  far  gone 
for  that.  But  his  mind  was 
for  the  moment  clear,  and  he 
lay  and  considered.  The  ship 
was  no  more  than  four  miles 
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away.  He  could  see  it  quite 
distinctly  when  he  rubbed  the 
mists  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he 
could  see  the  white  sail  of  a 
small  boat  cutting  the  water  of 
the  shining  sea.  But  he  could 
never  crawl  those  four  miles. 
He  knew  that,  and  was  very 
calm  in  the  knowledge.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  crawl 
half  a  mile.  And  yet  he 
wanted  to  live.  It  was  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  die 
after  all  he  had  undergone. 
Fate  asked  too  much  of  him. 
And,  dying,  he  declined  to  die. 
It  was  stark  madness,  perhaps, 
but  in  the  very  grip  of  death  he 
defied  death  and  refused  to  die. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  com- 
posed himself  with  infinite  pre- 
caution. He  steeled  himself 
to  keep  above  the  suffocating 
languor  that  lapped  like  a 
rising  tide  through  all  the 
wells  of  his  being.  It  was  very 
like  a  sea,  this  deadly  languor, 
that  rose  and  rose  and  drowned 
his  consciousness  bit  by  bit. 
Sometimes  he  was  all  but  sub- 
merged, swimming  through 
oblivion  with  a  faltering 
stroke;  and  again,  by  some 
strange  alchemy  of  soul,  he 
would  find  another  shred  of 
will  and  strike  out  more 
strongly  again. 

Without  movement  he  lay 
on  his  back,  and  he  could 
hear,  slowly  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  wheezing  in- 
take and  output  of  the  sick 
wolf's  breath.  It  drew  closer, 
ever  closer,  through  an  infini- 
tude of  time,  and  he  did  not 
move.  It  was  at  his  ear.  The 
harsh,  dry  tongue  grated  like 
sandpaper  against  his  cheek. 
His  hands  shot  out — or  at  least 
he  willed  them  to  shoot  out. 


The  fingers  were  curved  like 
talons,  but  they  closed  on 
empty  air.  Swiftness  and 
certitude  require  strength,  and 
the  man  had  not  this  strength. 

The  patience  of  the  wolf  was 
terrible.  The  man's  patience 
was  no  less  terrible.  For  half 
a  day  he  lay  motionless,  fight- 
ing off  unconsciousness,  and 
waiting  for  the  thing  that  was 
to  feed  upon  him  and  upon 
which  he  wished  to  feed. 
Sometimes  the  languid  sea 
rose  over  him  and  he  dreamed 
long  dreams,  but  ever  through 
it  all,  waking  and  dreaming, 
he  waited  for  the  wheezing 
breath  and  the  harsh  caress  of 
the  tongue. 

He  did  not  hear  the  breath, 
and  he  slipped  slowly  from 
some  dream  to  the  feel  of  the 
tongue  along  his  hand.  He 
waited.  The  fangs  pressed 
softly,  the  pressure  increased, 
the  wolf  was  exerting  its  last 
strength  in  an  effort  to  sink 
teeth  in  the  food  for  which  it 
had  waited  so  long.  But  the 
man  had  waited  long,  and  the 
lacerated  hand  closed  on  the 
jaw.  Slowly,  while  the  wolf 
struggled  feebly  and  the  hand 
clutched  feebly,  the  other  hand 
crept  across  to  a  grip.  Five 
minutes  later  the  whole  weight 
of  the  man's  body  was  on  top 
of  the  wolf.  The  hands  had 
not  sufficient  strength  to  choke 
the  animal,  but  the  face  of  the 
man  was  pressed  close  to  the 
throat  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
mouth  was  full  of  hair.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  the 
man  was  aware  of  a  warm 
trickle  in  his  throat.  It  was 
not  pleasant.  It  was  like 
molten  lead  being  forced  into 
his  stomach,  but  it  was  forced 
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by  his  will  alone.  Later,  the 
man  rolled  over  on  his  back 
and  slept. 

There  were  some  members  of 
a  scientific  expedition  on  the 
whaleship  Bedford.  From  the 
deck  they  remarked  a  strange 
object  on  the  shore.  It  was 
moving  down  the  beach  toward 
the  water.  They  were  unable 
to  classify  it,  and,  being  scien- 
tific men,  they  climbed  into  the 
whaleboat  alongside  and  went 
ashore  to  see.  And  they  saw 
something  that  was  alive  but 
that  could  hardly  be  called  a 
man.  It  was  blind,  uncon- 
scious. It  squirmed  along  the 
ground  like  some  monstrous 
worm.  Most  of  its  efforts  were 
ineffectual,  but  it  was  persist- 
ent, and  it  writhed  and  twisted 
and  went  ahead  perhaps  a  score 
of  feet  an  hour. 

Three  weeks  afterward  the 
man  lay  in  a  bunk  on  the 
whaleship  Bedford,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  wast- 
ed cheeks,  told  who  he  was  and 
what  he  had  undergone.  He 
also  babbled  incoherently  of 
his  mother,  of  sunny  Southern 
California,  and  a  home  among 
the  orange-groves  and  flowers. 

The  days  were  not  many 
after  that  when  he  sat  at  table 
with  the  scientific  men  and 
ship's  officers.  He  gloated  over 
the  spectacle  of  so  much  food, 
watching  it  anxiously  as  it 
went  into  the  mouths  of  others. 
With  the  disappearance  of  each 
mouthful  an  expression  of  deep 
regret  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
was  quite  sane,  yet  he  hated 
those  men  at  meal-time  because 
they  ate  so  much  food.  He 


was  haunted  by  a  fear  that  it 
would  not  last.  He  inquired  of 
the  cook,  the  cabin  boy,  the 
captain,  concerning  the  food 
stores.  They  reassured  him 
countless  times,  but  he  could 
not  believe  them,  and  pried 
cunningly  about  the  lazarette 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  man 
was  getting  fat.  He  grew 
stouter  with  each  day.  The 
scientific  men  shook  their  heads 
and  theorised.  They  limited 
the  man  at  his  meals,  but  still 
his  girth  increased,  and  his 
body  swelled  prodigiously  under 
his  shirt. 

The  sailors  grinned.  They 
knew.  And  when  the  scientific 
men  set  a  watch  on  the  man, 
they  knew  too.  They  saw  him 
slouch  for'ard  after  breakfast, 
and,  like  a  mendicant  with  out- 
stretched palm,  accost  a  sailor. 
The  sailor  grinned  and  passed 
him  a  fragment  of  sea  biscuit. 
He  clutched  it  avariciously, 
looked  at  it  as  a  miser  looks  at 
gold,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
shirt-bosom.  Similar  were  the 
donations  from  other  grinning 
sailors. 

The  scientific  men  were  dis- 
creet. They  left  him  alone. 
But  they  privily  examined  his 
bunk.  It  was  lined  with  hard- 
tack ;  the  mattress  was  stuffed 
with  hardtack ;  every  nook  and 
cranny  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  hardtack.  Yet  he 
was  sane.  He  was  taking 
precautions  against  another 
possible  famine,  that  was  all. 
He  would  recover  from  it,  the 
scientific  men  said  ;  and  he  did, 
ere  the  Bedford's  anchor  rum- 
bled down  in  San  Francisco 
Bay. 
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THE      FROSTY      CAUCASUS. 

BY  COLONEL   C.   E.   DE   LA  POER  BERESFORD, 

LATE   MILITARY   ATTACH^   AT  ST   PETERSBURG. 


MY  first  view  of  the  Cau- 
casus was  from  the  sea.  The 
ss.  Olga  bore  me  from  Sevas- 
topol to  Batum.  On  the 
third  morning  she  stopped 
off  the  romantic  monastery  of 
Novi  Afon,  the  new  Mount 
Athos,  whose  silver  domes  rose 
above  the  mists  of  dawn. 
Three  hours  later  the  sun  had 
conquered  the  clouds,  and  as 
we  passed  Sukhum  Kale  the 
glorious  panorama  was  un- 
veiled. A  mountain  wall  of 
from  13,000  to  18,000  feet, 
covered  with  snow,  with  two 
intermediate  ranges,  was  in 
sight.  Tetnuld,  or  Baltakaia,  is 
the  near  sugar-loaf,  some  eighty 
miles  away.  Then  appear  the 
rounded  summits  of  Elbruz, 
the  monarch  of  the  mountains, 
18,500  feet  high.  Ushba's 
twin  peaks  are  like  the  spires 
of  a  great  cathedral.  Fifty 
miles  farther  off  are  the  giants 
Koshtan  tau,  Dych  tau,  and 
Shkara,  all  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc.  Far  beyond  them,  to- 
wards "  the  hunter  of  the  east," 
who  struck  them  "with  a 
shaft  of  light,"  the  hazy  out- 
line of  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
of  the  Adai-Koch  is  faintly 
visible. 

The  coast-line  we  had  passed 
is  the  Circassia,  or  Abkhazia, 
whence  in  old  times  were  taken 
the  beautiful  women  who  be- 
came the  mothers  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Stambuli  Pashas. 
Cis  -  Caucasia,  north  of  the 


mountains,  embraces  the 
governments  of  Stavropol, 
Kuban,  Terek,  and  Daghestan. 
Trans-Caucasia  includes  Suan- 
etia,  Mingrelia,  Imeretia, 
Georgia,  Kars,  Erivan,  Alex- 
andropol,  Elizavetpol,  and 
Baku.  Of  the  many  races 
that  inhabit  these  countries 
the  principal  are  Russians, 
Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Tartars  —  which  last  designa- 
tion includes  Lesghians,  Tchet- 
chenges,  Daghestanis,  Avaris, 
&c.  Other  nationalities  are 
Abkhazians,  Imeretians,  Min- 
grelians,  Turks,  Persians,  &c. 
On  either  side  of  the  Georgian 
military  road,  which  passing 
under  the  glaciers  of  Kazbek 
unites  Vladikavkaz  and  Tiflis, 
dwell  the  brave  Ossetes.  Near 
them  to  the  east  are  found  the 
Eftsurs,  or  Yefzurs,  claiming  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Crusaders 
who  lost  themselves  in  the 
mountains  on  their  way  back 
to  Europe  from  Palestine. 
They  still  wear  coats  of  Milan 
mail,  and  possess  great  cross- 
handled  swords ;  but  whether 
these  were  handed  down  to 
them  by  the  companions  of 
de  Bouillon,  or  manufactured 
later  in  the  bazaars  of  Tiflis,  I 
cannot  say. 

The  costume  of  the  mountain- 
eers— worn  alike  by  Georgians, 
Ossetes,  Lesghians,  and  Suane- 
tians,  who  go  by  the  general 
name  of  Tcherkesses,  or,  less 
correctly,  Circassians — is  grace- 
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ful  and  peculiar.  The  head- 
dress is  a  black  or  grey  lamb's 
wool  cylindrical  cap,  seven  or 
eight  inches  high,  not  unlike 
a  hussar's  busby.  The  coat,  or 
tcherkeshka,  a  black  or  dark- 
grey  garment  with  long  sleeves 
and  skirts  and  a  little  upright 
collar,  is  restrained  at  the 
waist  by  a  narrow  black  leather 
strap  with  silver  buckles,  from 
which  hang  the  kindjal  or 
dagger,  the  revolver,  and 
various  small-arms.  Diagonal 
slits  across  the  breast  admit 
of  the  insertion  of  cartridges, 
in  silver-headed  cases.  Over 
the  shoulder  passes  the  belt  for 
the  sword,  a  weapon  with  an 
open  or  defenceless  silver  hilt. 
Under  the  tcherkeshka  is  worn 
the  bechmet  or  archalik,  of 
cotton  or  silk  of  varying  colour, 
visible  only  at  the  throat  and 
wrists.  It  is  tucked  into  loose 
breeches  or  pantaloons,  which 
again  are  stuffed  into  high 
black  leather  boots  without 
heels  or  spurs.  In  wet  weather 
over  all  this  is  thrown  the 
bourka,  of  black,  hairy,  thick 
felt.  This  is  impermeable,  and 
falls  over  saddle  and  withers 
in  front,  and  croup  behind.  It 
is  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a 
strap  with  silver  buckle,  or 
rolled  up  in  fine  weather  on  the 
cantle  of  the  saddle.  In  cold 
or  wet  the  light-brown  bashlik 
or  camel's-hair  hood,  with  long 
ends,  is  worn  over  the  head- 
dress, its  cowl  giving  the 
wearer  the  aspect  of  a  friar. 
As  a  score  of  riders  so  attired 
approach  in  the  misty  moun- 
tain roads,  their  arms  and 
ponies'  hoofs  rattling,  but  other- 
wise silent,  they  seem  like 
a  cavalcade  of  warrior -monks 


issuing    for    a    foray    on    the 
plains  below. 

My  numerous  visits  to  the 
Caucasus  caused  considerable 
curiosity  amongst  my  Russian 
friends.  "  What,"  said  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Mikhail- 
itch  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Yacht  Club  in  St 
Petersburg,  "can  that  Eng- 
lish military  attache  be  doing 
constantly  among  us?  He  is 
neither  a  tourist  nor  a  soldier, 
for  he  visits  all  the  officials  in 
uniform,  and  then  rides  about 
the  mountains  in  plain  clothes." 
I  may  say  I  was  the  best- 
watched  man  in  the  Caucasus. 
His  Majesty's  Consul -General 
at  Batum  reported  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  St 
Petersburg  that  on  one  occa- 
sion no  less  than  forty  police 
— in  uniform,  plain  clothes,  or 
disguised  —  watched  the  de- 
parture of  my  poor  person. 
These  gentlemen  did  me  no 
harm — on  the  contrary,  they 
caused  me  much  amusement. 
But  my  friends  were  less  lucky. 
An  officer  of  the  Prussian  First 
Foot  Guards  and  his  charming 
wife  travelled  on  one  occasion 
with  me  from  Batum.  We 
parted  at  Kutais,  arranging 
to  meet  again,  after  their 
visits  to  Zakataly  and  Baku, 
at  Tiflis.  At  our  next  meet- 
ing they  told  me  that  their 
courier,  who  had  been  seen 
speaking  to  me,  was  arrested 
just  before  their  departure. 
In  vain  did  he  protest  that 
he  knew  nothing  of,  and  had 
never  before  seen,  the  danger- 
ous Briton !  He  was  put  in 
prison,  where  he  remained  for 
several  days  fed  on  the  bread 
of  affliction.  Only  on  their 
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return  to  Tiflis  did  my  un- 
fortunate friends  again  obtain 
his  services.  He  had  been  con- 
stantly questioned  about  me. 
And  yet  at  the  moment  I  was 
travelling  with  a  regular  pass- 
port and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Minister  of  War  to  the 
Governor -General  of  the  Cau- 
casus, who  had  received  me 
with  the  greatest  affability, 
and  for  whose  approval  I  had 
submitted  my  itinerary. 

The  Caucasus  —  the  Kuban 
government  especially  —  is  a 
sportsman's  paradise.  Most  of 
the  shooting  is  in  private 
hands ;  it  is  well,  therefore, 
if  not  invited  by  owners,  to 
make  sure  whether  there  be 
game  in  a  district  before  visit- 
ing it.  The  want  of  this  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  M.  E. 
Demidoff,  Prince  San  Donate, 
and  Mr  Guest,  resulted  in  an 
expensive  expedition  to  the 
Alaguez  Mountain  group,  in 
which  they  got  neither  fur, 
feather,  nor  horn.  The  Auroch 
or  Zubr  (Bos  bonasus)  is  the 
grandest  beast  in  the  world. 
He  is  only  to  be  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  Krasnie  Liess,  or 
Red  Forest,  near  Zagdan,  where 
some  500,000  acres  are  pre- 
served by  the  Grand  Duke 
Serge  Mikhailitch.  The  aur- 
ochs at  Bieloviesh  in  Lithuania 
and  at  Gatchina  are  half  tame. 
Those  remaining  in  the  south 
hide  in  the  dense  forests  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Kisha. 
Fifty  years  ago  they  were  seen 
in  herds,  now  nine  have  been 
once  seen  together !  Fifty  years 
hence  they  will  have  disap- 
peared. The  Caucasian  stag 
runs  to  21  tines :  one  has  been 
shot  weighing  53  stone.  Then 
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come  the  Tur  (Capra  Caucas- 
ica),  or  mountain-goat,  and  the 
Bezoar  (Capra  j?Egagrus).  Of 
the  former  I  obtained,  vicari- 
ously, on  Kasbek,  a  pair  of 
horns  which  are  the  eighth 
of  those  mounted  by  Messrs 
Rowland  Ward  in  size.  Cha- 
mois abound  in  the  Kuban 
district,  and  are  tame  com- 
pared to  their  brothers  in  the 
Tyrol.  There  are  two  species 
of  bear  in  the  Caucasus — the 
silver  -  grey  and  the  brown. 
The  former  runs  to  18-20 
stone  :  it  has  a  white  collar. 
The  brown  bear  is  larger. 
There  are  many  lynxes,  foxes, 
and  wolves.  I  was  invited  to 
shoot  fox,  francolin,  and  hares, 
from  pony  back,  in  the  long 
grass  in  Daghestan.  Among 
the  Caucasian  game-birds  are 
the  snow  partridge  (Megalo- 
perdrix  Caucasicd),  the  native 
black  -  cock  ( Tetrao  Mlokocie- 
viczi),  the  Kuratch,  and  others. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  gave 
me  but  few  opportunities  for 
shooting  or  observing  the 
habits  of  game :  it  was  prin- 
cipally employed  in  studying 
the  various  human  races. 

From  an  ethnographical 
point  of  view,  the  Caucasus  is 
supremely  interesting.  The 
Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Imere- 
tians,  Gurians,  Suanetians, 
Eftsurs,  &c.,  &c.,  descend  from 
the  ancient  Iberians,  and  speak 
various  dialects  of  a  language, 
Khutsdri,  derived  from  the 
Armenian.  They  number  a 
million  Greek  Christians.  In 
Cis-Caucasia  live  the  Tcher- 
kesses  and  Kaburdians,  half  a 
million  strong,  —  Muhamma- 
dans,  once  Christians.  In  Dag- 
hestan are  the  Tatars  or  Tartars, 
3H 
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Tchetchenges,  and  Daghestanis, 
together  counting  a  million 
souls,  devoted  to  the  cult  of 
Islam.  The  Lesghians  are  also 
of  this  persuasion.  The  Rus- 
sians amount  to  2,000,000. 
They,  like  the  Armenians,  who 
number  1,100,000,  are  scattered 
all  over  the  Caucasus.  The 
latter  principally  inhabit 
Erivan.  They  are  the  traders. 
"  It  takes  two  Russians  to  get 
round  a  Jew,  and  two  Jews  to 
beat  an  Armenian."  The  three 
races  are  the  Russians,  Tartars, 
and  Armenians.  The  first  are 
the  "garrison,"  the  governing 
class ;  the  second,  the  culti- 
vators and  mountaineers ;  the 
third,  the  traders,  dwelling 
alike  in  mountain  and  plain. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Rus- 
sians singularly  misunderstood 
the  conquered  inhabitants  of 
the  Caucasus,  who  surpass  them 
in  everything  except  the  power 
of  rifle  and  sword.  To  these 
chivalrous,  excitable,  poetic, 
high-souled,  romantic,  yet  un- 
practical races,  they  offer  the 
yoke  of  Slav  mysticism,  dreamy 
and  somnolent.  They  have 
developed  no  business  aptitudes 
in  these  peoples,  nor  have  they 
introduced  any  agricultural 
improvements.  They  have  ne- 
glected their  characteristics, 
scoffed  at  their  religions,  and 
ignored  their  imaginative  side. 
They  have  profited  neither  by 
the  commercial  qualities  of  the 
Armenian,  the  talents  of  the 
Georgian,  the  bravery  of  the 
Tartar,  the  patience  of  the 
Persian.  All  the  faults  the 
English  have  committed  in 
Ireland  they  have  repeated, 
without  trying,  as  the  English 
have  done  lately,  to  make 


amends  for  them.  One  viceroy 
has  been  severe,  another  lax. 
Vorontzoff  was  the  only  man 
who  understood  the  Caucasus. 
There  have  been  conquerors 
galore  :  Grabbe,  Yevdoklmoff, 
Yerm61off,  Bariatinsky,  Voront- 
zoff. But  the  last  was  the 
only  pacificator.  Nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  has  been  done 
to  develop  the  mineral  riches, 
the  agricultural  prosperity,  of 
the  country.  A  few  parks  and 
boulevards,  numerous  hideous 
churches,  have  been  constructed 
in  Batum,  Tiflis,  Baku,  Erivan, 
&c.  Fortresses  have  been 
built  to  keep  away  the  Turks 
and  the  English  —  who  have 
not  attacked  them.  Some  fine 
roads  have  certainly  been  made, 
but  not  enough.  They  exist 
more  for  military  than  com- 
mercial purposes.  Twohundred 
thousand  Russian  soldiers  have 
been  sent  into  the  Caucasus, 
which  they  detest.  The  only 
policy  pursued  has  been  to  alter- 
nately pet  and  punish,  to  set 
one  against  another.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  hands  of 
any  other  great  Power  these 
countries  would  have  developed 
a  prosperity  enormously  greater 
than  that  which  they  show. 
The  result  of  Russia's  fifty 
years'  occupation  has  been  to 
institute  a  chaos  of  war.  She 
will  probably  now  have  to  con- 
quer the  country  over  again. 

That  struggle  may  prove 
bitterly  intense.  Already  one 
army  corps,  some  40,000  strong, 
has  left  for  the  Caucasus. 
History  shows  us  what  the 
resistance  to  Russia  was  in 
the  last  century.  Schamyl 
was  elected  chief  of  the  Les- 
ghian  insurrectionists  in  1834, 
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and  by  degrees  he  compelled 
the  adherence  of  all  the  Tartar 
tribes  of  Daghestan.  These  he 
so  welded  together,  and  in- 
spired by  his  martial  example, 
that  he  continued  the  war 
against  Russia  for  thirty  years. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  fugitive, 
flying  for  his  life ;  at  another 
he  had  driven  the  enemy  out 
of  every  stronghold  except 
Petrovsk,  a  town  on  the 
Caspian.  The  final  act  is  full 
of  dramatic  force.  Schamyl 
retired  to  the  mountain  fast- 
ness of  Gunib.  This  place  is  sit- 
uated on  a  limestone  plateau 
with  almost  vertical  walls, 
4000  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing valleys.  The  artillery  of 
those  days  could  not  reach  the 
defenders,  who  slept  secure  in 
their  hill  fort,  through  which 
ran  a  river.  Prince  Bariatin- 
sky,  the  Russian  generalissimo, 
surrounded  Schamyl  and  the 
400  men  who  clung  to  him, 
with  fourteen  Russian  bat- 
talions inured  to  war.  As- 
sault after  assault  was  made 
on  the  stronghold,  only  to  be 
repulsed.  At  last,  in  July 
1859,  the  besiegers  found  out 
that  a  steep  but  accessible  path 
led  up  to  the  main  camp  on 
the  west  or  distant  side.  It 
was  terribly  difficult,  but  the 
Russian  soldiers,  provided  with 
climbing  -  irons,  managed  to 
arrive  at  the  top.  Here  they 
found  a  single  sentinel,  who 
was  promptly  bayonetted. 
Then  the  whole  battalion 
followed,  and  formed  on  a  sort 
of  plateau  surrounded  by  high 
peaks,  in  rear  of  Schamyl,  who 
was  fighting  against  a  feigned 
attack  on  the  east  side.  His 
retreat  was  cut  off.  The  brave 


chief  sent  a  parliamentary  to 
Bariatinsky,  inviting  him  to 
come  to  terms.  "My  people 
are  weary  of  war,"  he  said, 
"and  I  must  surrender."  The 
conqueror  made  terms  worthy 
of  his  power.  The  Tartars 
were  allowed  to  go  to  their 
homes.  The  chiefs  were  made 
prisoners.  Schamyl  was  sent 
first  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
then  to  Kazan,  amongst  his 
fellows  in  race.  Eventually  he 
was  allowed  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  died 
at  Medina.  At  Gunib,  some 
few  years  ago,  I  met  a  grand- 
nephew  of  his,  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  artillery,  Akhbar 
Schamyloff  by  name,  a  highly 
educated  and  most  pleasant 
companion,  speaking  Russian 
fluently. 

As  one  of  the  very  few 
British  subjects  who  have  visit- 
ed Gunib,  I  may  describe  the 
way  thither.  Driving  to  T  emir- 
nan- Shura  from  Petrovsk  on 
the  Caspian,  one  passes  over  a 
limestone  ridge  whence  is  seen 
the  Caspian,  called  by  the 
Turks  the  Raven  Sea — Kuz- 
ghdm-Denizi — and  by  the  Per- 
sians Derja -i -  Chazyr.  There 
is  no  hotel  at  Shura,  but 
several  nomers.  A  nomer  is  a 
furnished  apartment  without 
board.  From  Shura  are  two 
roads  to  Gunib.  One  is  the 
bridle-path  by  Aimaki  and 
Girgebil ;  the  other  is  the  post 
road,  which  I  chose.  The  first 
station  is  Djeng-u-tai,  a  term- 
inal one,  so  here  a  new  phaeton 
and  pair  must  be  hired.  To 
Hunzakh  vid  Gunib  is  120 
miles,  and  for  conveyance 
thither  I  paid  43  roubles  50 
kopecks.  I  had  to  wait  at 
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Djeng-u-tai  two  hours,  as  the 
phaeton  was  minus  a  wheel 
and  seat,  which  were  added. 
The  road  passes  over  a  high 
range,  with  a  grand  view. 
Over  a  foreground  of  maize- 
fields  and  orchards  towered  a 
precipitous  rock,  crowned  by  a 
Tatar  doul  or  village.  From 
Urma  to  Levashi  is  a  barren 
limestone  district  with  little 
grass,  yet  huge  flocks  of  small 
cattle  and  doomhas,  or  fat-tailed 
sheep,  of  various  colours,  graze 
over  it.  At  Levashi  were 
grapes  at  Id.  a  -  pound,  raw 
eggs,  and  whole  sheep.  The 
scenery  now  assumes  a  wildly 
picturesque  character.  The 
great  cliffs  of  limestone,  of 
which  the  sierra  outline  is  the 
line  of  outcrop  or  strike,  are 
buttressed  by  later  formations 
of  shale,  into  whose  sides  the 
erosion  of  ages  has  worn 
countless  channels.  The  shapes 
of  these  are  so  uncommon  that 
they  resemble  the  forms  of 
great  mastodons,  or  huge 
mammals  of  a  globe  tenanted 
by  creatures  of,  to  us,  un- 
familiar outlines.  Suddenly 
on  either  side  the  rocks  open 
out  fan-wise.  Here  lies  the 
village  of  Hojal-Makhi,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kazi-Kum-Koi-Su. 
Mountains  shield  the  valley 
from  the  north :  under  their 
shelter  flourish  the  vine,  the 
apple,  and  maize.  The  moon 
now  shone  on  small  villages  of 
white-washed  houses  with  red- 
tiled  roofs,  tiny  mosques  with 
toy  minarets,  dukhans  or  inns, 
where  dirt  and  vermin  reign 
undisturbed.  The  zigzags  of 
the  road,  cut  out  of  chalk,  were 
almost  dazzling  in  their  alter- 


nations of  light  and  shade. 
Fearful  precipices  loomed  be- 
low, whilst  the  limestone  crags 
towered  in  almost  steely  bright- 
ness high  above.  The  clefts 
shelter  the  eagle,  the  vulture, 
the  kite,  and  the  lammergeier, 
who  before  dark  were  soaring 
thousands  of  feet  above  the 
traveller.  Thus  to  Gunib.  The 
inhabitants  wear  the  Lesghian 
bourka  or  long  cloak,  and  coni- 
cal caps  of  fur.  The  Daghes- 
tanis  are  fierce  and  wild. 
They  are  Sunni  Muham- 
madans ;  their  women  are  un- 
veiled. This  race  is  the  most 
ignorant  and  backward  in  the 
Caucasus.  Its  members,  like 
all  mountaineers,  are  hardy, 
brave,  and  hospitable  towards 
strangers.  Passionate  and 
quick  to  strike,  they  constantly 
quarrel  amongst  themselves, 
using  kindjal  or  pistol  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  my  guides, 
"These  fellows  think  no  more 
of  taking  a  human  life  than  a 
cup  of  tea." 

These  are  the  "Tartars" 
who  swarm  into  Baku,  calling 
the  oil-fields  their  own.  Use- 
less to  argue  that  without 
foreign  capital  and  intelligence 
they  could  never  have  devel- 
oped their  riches.  Their  chief 
rivals,  and  now  enemies,  are 
the  Armenians.  Wherever 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  or  a 
kopeck  to  be  earned  in  the 
Caucasus,  the  Armenian  makes 
his  way.  He  tells  you  his  race 
was  conquered  neither  by  As- 
syrian, Persian,  Turk,  or  Rus- 
sian ;  yet  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Armenia  is  held  partly  by 
each  of  the  last  three.  He  is 
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certainly  not  slothful  in  busi- 
ness, but  in  spite  of  his  history 
of  victories  I  doubt  his  solidity 
in  war.  It  would  be  far  easier 
to  brush  away  the  Russian 
battalions  recruited  from  Ar- 
menia than  those  from  the 
North,  who  are  tough  as  oak 
and  hard  to  beat  back.  Some, 
indeed,  call  the  Armenian 
timid;  but  if  we  turn  to  the 
records  of  blazing  Baku  we 
shall  find  he  can  hold  his  own. 
If  we  except  the  edict  of  von 
Plehve,  prompted  by  Pobiedo- 
nostseff,  since  fortunately  re- 
scinded by  the  Emperor,  con- 
fiscating the  revenues  of  their 
church,  the  Armenians  have 
not  been  badly  treated  by  the 
Russians.  When,  some  years 
ago,  the  Kurds  drove  80,000 
starving  Armenians  across  the 
Russo-Turkish  frontier,  of  whom 
half  passed  into  the  province 
of  Kars  and  half  into  Erivan, 
Russia  did  not  know  how  to 
cope  with  the  mass  of  misery. 
The  Emperor  subscribed  two 
million  roubles  (£200,000)  out 
of  his  private  purse  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  as 
much  more  was  collected  in  the 
empire.  The  Catholicos,  or 
Patriarch  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  fed  a  number  of  these 
starving  creatures.  When  I 
was  at  Etchmiadzin,  the  resid- 
ence of  the  Catholicos,  almost 
under  the  shade  of  Ararat, 
I  came  across  many  half-fam- 
ished creatures  who  fell  like 
wolves  on  the  rinds  of  cheese 
or  egg  -  shells  that  dropped 
from  our  phaeton.  The  good 
monks  at  the  convent  did  all 
in  their  power  to  help  their 
fellow-countrymen,  yet  many 


died.  Others  were  born  in  the 
open.  Seldom  has  misery  ap- 
pealed to  me  so  much  as  did  the 
sufferings  of  these  poor  men, 
women,  and  children,  driven 
across  the  frontier  to  die  by 
the  Hamidie  Kurds  of  the 
Sultan.  Indeed  such  a  sight, 
save  in  a  famine  district  in 
India,  cannot  now,  thank  God, 
be  seen  in  the  world.  The 
Armenians  I  have  met  have 
always  shown  the  greatest 
gratitude  to  England  for  her 
endeavours  on  their  behalf. 
The  names  of  Gladstone  and 
Westminster  are  always  ac- 
companied by  blessings  when 
in  their  mouths. 

To  have  seen  so  much  of  a 
people's  sorrows  makes  one  a 
pro-Armenian.  At  Bitlis,  close 
to  the  Lake  of  Van,  a  Kurd 
met  one  of  these  unfortunates 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  in 
broad  daylight.  He  was  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  the  Armenian 
wearing  a  dagger,  and  said  to 
him,  "Give  me  your  kindjal." 
The  Armenian,  instead  of 
promptly  acceding  to  his  request 
by  giving  him  five  inches  of  its 
cold  steel, — the  proper  answer 
in  these  countries  to  such  an 
impertinent  demand ,  —  meekly 
handed  the  weapon  to  his  inter- 
locutor. Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  Kurd  plunged 
the  kindjal  into  the  heart  of  the 
Armenian,  who  sank  without  a 
groan  at  his  feet !  I  can  give 
time  and  place  exactly  of  this, 
one  of  a  hundred  similar  occur- 
rences. But  opinions  vary  as 
to  the  relative  qualities  of  these 
races.  Some  consider  the  Kurds 
as  bad  as  the  devil  they  wor- 
ship, and  without  any  good 
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quality    save     great    personal 

bravery.       Colonel     K ,    a 

Russian,  has  a  distinctly  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the 
Armenian. 

"  He  more  than  equals  the  Kurd 
in  ferocity  and  brutality  when  an 
opportunity  arises,  but  is  conspicu- 
ously lacking  in  the  personal  courage 
of  the  latter.  I  have  seen  the  bodies 
of  two  Kurds  who  had  been  tied  to- 
gether and  then  tortured  to  death  by 
fire.  I  have  seen  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  another  Kurd  who,  with 
skinned  feet,  was  forced  to  dance  by 
the  persuasive  powers  of  red-hot  ram- 
rods driven  into  his  chest." 

The  same  officer  speaks  of  a 
Kurd  child  of  twelve  being 
slowly  and  painfully  murdered 
before  the  eyes  of  his  grand- 
father, an  old  man  of  seventy- 
five,  who  subsequently  suffered 
a  similar  fate!  The  Kurds 
made  themselves  very  objection- 
able to  the  Cossacks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aras,  by  shooting 
at  them  at  any  and  all  times. 
In  retaliation,  the  Cossacks 
determined  to  take  the  lives 
of  ten  Kurds  for  that  of  each 
of  their  comrades  so  murdered. 
The  dead  Kurds'  shoes  were 
placed  on  the  Cossacks'  graves. 
It  was  only  when  "  seven  Cos- 
sack graves  had  been  decorated 
with  seventy  pairs  of  Kurdish 
shoes "  that  the  Kurds  were 
induced  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  Cossack  sniping.  I  am  in- 
debted to  M.  E.  Demidoff, 
Prince  San  Donato,  for  these 
details. 

When  we  speak  of  the 
Georgians,  the  most  important 
people  of  Trans-Caucasia,  we 
have  to  deal  with  quite  a 
different  civilisation.  Georgia 
comprises  the  actual  govern- 


ments of  Kutais,  Tiflis,  and 
Elizavetpol.  It  became  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  soon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon.  In  the  tenth  to 
thirteenth  centuries  it  was  at 
its  apogee.  Then  began  the 
inroads  of  Persians  and  Turks, 
against  whom  the  Georgians 
fought  with  great  bravery. 
Georgia  was  subdivided  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  annexed 
by  Russia  in  1801.  The  archi- 
tecture of  such  churches  as  that 
of  St  Timothy,  at  Timoti- 
subani,  for  instance,  some  ten 
miles  from  Borjom,  shows  to 
what  excellence  that  art  had 
attained.  The  castles  of  Gogia 
and  Petri-Tsike,  two  brothers, 
who  were  the  Montagu  and 
Capulet  of  the  Kura's  banks, 
are  magnificent  ruins.  Every 
tourist  in  the  Caucasus  has  seen 
the  castle  of  Queen  Tamara, 
the  Semiramis  and  Cleopatra 
of  Georgia,  of  whom  Lermontof 
writes — 

"  In  Darial's  rocky  gorges  deep, 
Where  Terek's  water  madly  moves, 
There  is  a  castle  on  the  steep — 
The  scene  of  Queen  Tamara's  loves. 
She  seemed  to  play  an  angel's  part, 
Black  as  a  demon's  was  her  heart. 
The  weary  traveller  from  below 
Looked  on  Tamara's  window-glow, 
And,  gazing  on  the  twinkling  light, 
Went  in  to  sup  and  pass  the  night. 

But  as  the  rays  of  rosy  dawn 
Gilded  the  mountains  in  the  morn, 
Silence  fell  on  Tamara's  halls, 
And  Terek's  madly  rushing  wave 
A  mangled  corpse  bore  to  its  grave  ! " 

Such  is  the  Queen  of  the 
legend,  whose  lovers  paid  with 
their  lives.  There  was  a  real 
Queen  of  Georgia  of  this  name 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
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Georgians  of  to-day  are  a 
polished  race,  and  their  capital, 
Tiflis,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  cities  in  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Such  a  people  as  this  might 
be  trusted  with  some  measure 
of  self-government.  For  some 
months  past  the  inhabitants  of 
Tiflis  have  exercised  the  right 
of  public  meeting,  and  perhaps 
1500  to  2000  have  assembled 
many  times  in  their  hall  where 
the  Duma,  or  town  council, 
meets.  Quite  lately  the 
General- Commanding,  General 
Yatzkevitch,  a  very  different 
man  from  his  predecessor 
General  Frese,  forbade  all 
public  meetings.  On  a  highly 
nervous  and  excitable  people, 
such  an  order  acted  like  oil 
on  a  fire.  Various  meetings 
did  take  place,  at  which  sedi- 
tious cries  were  raised.  The 
mayor  and  council  attended 
these  meetings,  but  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  popular  passions, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  police. 

On  September  11  a  scene 
was  enacted  in  Tiflis  that 
throws  the  horrors  of  Batum 
and  Shusha  into  the  shade.  A 
large  crowd  assembled  at  about 
7  P.M.,  burst  into  the  town 
hall,  and  proceeded  to  hold  a 
meeting.  The  General,  on 
hearing  of  this,  telephoned  to 
the  Mayor,  requesting  him  to 
take  immediate  measures  to 
disperse  the  assemblage.  The 
Mayor  answered  that  he  had 
no  means  of  doing  so.  The 
General  replied  that  he  held 
him  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  this  answer,  to 
which  the  Mayor  replied  that 


he  knew  his  responsibilities. 
It  should  be  remembered  that 
up  to  now,  whilst  disorders 
have  broken  out  at  Batum, 
Kutais,  Shusha,  Elizavetpol, 
Erivan,  Nahitchevan,  and 
Baku,  —  of  which  the  world 
has  heard  only  too  much, — no 
rioting  or  misbehaviour  had 
happened  at  Tiflis.  This 
makes  the  conduct  of  the 
police  the  more  extraordinary. 
Several  police  officers  now 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  and  ordered  the  crowd  to 
leave.  Their  orders  were  dis- 
obeyed. Then  a  Cossack  officer 
from  the  General-Commanding 
(for  the  Governor -General  of 
the  Caucasus,  Count  Voront- 
zoff-Dashkoff,  was  unluckily 
away  at  Kizlovodsk,  a  water- 
ing-place in  the  Kuban  govern- 
ment) repeated  the  order  to 
disperse,  and  some  few  people 
obeyed.  In  the  official  version 
issued  by  General  Yatzkevitch, 
it  is  said  that  a  shot  was  now 
fired.  This  is  denied,  and  it 
seems  true  that  the  crowd  was 
unarmed.  The  account  of 
what  followed  is  thus  given 
by  the  correspondent  of  '  The 
Times,'  and  has  not  been 
contradicted.  I  quote  his 
words : — 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  just  at  this 
time  some  Cossacks  in  a  gallery  on 
the  other  side  of  a  courtyard  on 
which  the  hall  looks  could  see  plainly 
by  the  electric  light  an  orator 
addressing  the  people  in  the  hall. 
Across  the  court  and  through  the 
open  window  they  shot  him  dead. 
The  exits  from  the  hall  are  three — 
one  below  and  one  at  each  end  of  the 
semicircular  gallery  above.  Had 
nothing  further  been  done  by  the 
troops,  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  in  the  panic 
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which  followed.  But  at  each 
entrance  there  were  Cossacks,  and 
as  the  people  forced  their  way  out 
they  were  everywhere  shot  down 
without  mercy.  The  exits  from  the 
hall  are  all  narrow,  and  in  one  place 
the  unfortunate  people  were  driven 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  by  Cossacks 
behind  them  into  a  passage  where  a 
locked  porte  cochere  with  glass  upper 
part  seemed  to  offer  a  hope  of  escape. 
There  were  soldiers  outside,  how- 
ever, who  fired  into  the  people  there, 
so  that  they  were  between  two  fires. 
The  Cossacks  followed  afterwards 
and  used  their  swords." 

Over  100  killed  and  wounded 
was  the  answer  of  General 
Yatzkevitch  to  the  peaceable 
desire  of  the  Georgians  of 
Tiflis  to  hear  the  debate  of  the 
members  of  their  own  Town 
Council ! 

All  the  members  of  the  Tiflis 
Town  Council  resigned  as  a 
protest  against  the  massacre 
in  the  town  hall,  all  the  shops 
and  factories  were  closed.  The 
publication  of  newspapers  was 
prohibited,  and  the  railway  and 
tramway  services  were  stopped. 
The  revolutionary  party  issued 
proclamations  in  favour  of  a 
general  rising.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  Count  Vorontzoff- 
Dashkoff  was  away  from  Tiflis. 
Russian  generals  commanding 

districts  are  very  often  officers 

»  .•',.. 

or  narrow  views,  who  imagine 

that  the  only  answer  to  any 
popular  clamour  is  the  rifle. 
The  Georgians  will  now  be  as 
hard  to  deal  with  as  the 
Armenians.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon's  report  on  the 
massacres  around  Erivan 
goes  to  show  that  the  Tartars 
were  deliberate  aggressors 
there.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  Count  Voront- 


zoff-Dashkoff's  warning  to  the 
people  against  secret  associa- 
tions seems  to  the  Armenians 
like  a  threat.  The  'Russ' 
stated  lately  that  the  Ar- 
menians have  been  systematic- 
ally hounded  into  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  the  Govern- 
ment. And  this  opinion  is 
shared,  not  only  by  Russians, 
but  by  many  others.  In  the 
Zangezursk  district,  near  the 
Persian  border,  many  Armenian 
villages  were  destroyed  and 
hundreds  of  people  killed. 
The  whole  Tartar  population 
rose,  and  were  joined  by  4000 
armed  Kurds  from  the  Persian 
bank  of  the  Aras.  The  Ar- 
menian Bishop  of  Shusha 
telegraphed  to  Tiflis  giving 
an  appalling  account  of  the 
devastation  at  that  place,  and 
urgently  appealed  for  food, 
funds,  &c.,  for  the  starving 
people.  For  five  days  the 
fighting  between  Tartars  and 
Armenians  continued.  After 
that  a  reconciliation  was  effect- 
ed, the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  disarmed,  and  the  Kurds 
and  Persians  returned  to  their 
homes.  These  disastrous  affairs 
cannot  fail  to  cause  a  weaken- 
ing of  Russia's  prestige,  not 
only  in  Persia,  but  in  Central 
Asia  also. 

"When  Prince  Vorontzoff,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Nikolaie- 
vitch,  and  later  General  Chere- 
metieff,  occupied  the  position  of 
Governors-General  of  the  Cau- 
casus, they  endeavoured  to  calm 
racial  antipathies,  and  lived 
amongst  if  not  a  contented 
at  all  events  a  quiet  popu- 
lation. With  the  last  Viceroy, 
Prince  Galitzin,  it  was  other- 
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wise.  He  was  pleasant  and 
affable  to  strangers.  But  Rus- 
sians complained  to  me  that 
he  was  making  too  much  of  the 
Georgians.  He  is  also  accused 
of  having  stimulated  the  hatred 
between  the  Armenians  and 
Tartars.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Etchmiadzin  many  of 
the  refugees  I  speak  of  found 
employment  at  Baku.  Many 
Tartars  were  at  the  time  in- 
duced to  emigrate  to  Asia 
Minor,  whence  they  returned 
to  find  their  land  appropriated 
by  Russian  settlers.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  days  of  Schamyl,  but 
is  none  the  more  pleasing  to 
the  natives  on  that  account. 
The  '  Russ '  says  that  the  whole 
Muhammadan  population  is 
now  united,  Persian  Shia  and 
Tartar  Sunni  making  common 
cause  against  the  oppressor. 
It  does  not  seem  certain  that 


these  outbreaks  are  owing  to 
religious  fanaticism.  Rather 
the  misgovernment  of  fifty 
years  has  created  these  sec- 
tarian feuds.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  seized  to  preach 
a  holy  war  against  the  Christ- 
ian. To  us  whose  Government 
in  signing  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty  has  formally  declared 
its  adherence  to  the  status  qu6 
in  Asia,  any  attempts  to  upset 
the  rule  of  Russia  must  be 
supremely  displeasing.  If  a 
jdhad  be  preached  by  the 
Khalif  of  Stambul,  it  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  Asia  Minor 
provinces  ruled  over  by  Russia. 
The  adherents  of  the  green 
standard  may  fly  to  arms  in 
distant  Khiva,  in  Bokhara,  in 
Ferghana.  They  may  cry  to 
their  brothers  in  Afghanistan, 
in  Kashgar,  in  Bengal,  in  Bom- 
bay, in  the  Punjab,  in  Oudh, 
in  Agra. 
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THE    SECOND    EARL    GRANVILLE. 


LORD  GRANVILLE  lived  in 
very  stirring  times  and  played 
a  most  influential  part  for  at 
least  forty  years.  He  was 
twice  sent  for  to  be  Prime 
Minister,  and  was  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  thirty-six  years 
(1855-1891),  with  a  short  inter- 
val during  which  Earl  Russell 
superseded  him.  He  was  not 
what  is  usually  described  as 
a  great  statesman,  for  he  was 
without  the  initiative  and  the 
force  of  will  possessed  by  the 
real  makers  of  history.  But 
he  was  born  to  a  splendid 
position  in  the  peerage,  —  a 
Gower,  a  Cavendish,  a  Howard, 
— and  the  influence  thence  de- 
rived he  used  with  unfailing 
tact  and  temper,  and  was  in- 
dispensable to  every  Liberal 
Cabinet  as  a  persona  grata 
with  the  Sovereign  and  with 
every  one  in  succession  who 
dominated  or  tried  to  domin- 
ate their  councils.  A  grand 
seigneur  in  his  life  and  bear- 
ing, with  talents  of  high  order 
and  unswerving  fidelity  to  his 
principles,  he  rendered  services 
of  no  mean  order  both  to  his 
party  and  the  State.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  disclosed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  book,1  that 
in  1868  Mr  Disraeli  intimated 
to  him  that  he  would  like  to 
secure  his  services  as  leader  of 
his  Government  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  was  during 
Lord  Granville's  supersession 
by  Lord  Russell ;  but  the  inti- 


mation is  a  tribute  to  the 
usefulness  and  character  of 
the  statesman,  rather  than  to 
the  commanding  force  of  per- 
sonality which  was  so  readily 
deemed  to  be  transferable  from 
one  side  of  the  House  to  the 
other  in  the  capacity  of  an 
ornamental  leader. 

The  interest  of  a  personality 
of  this  calibre  is  not  derived 
from  the  historical  occurrences 
with  which  he  was  associated, 
so  much  as  from  the  details  of 
his  own  life  and  of  his  relations 
with  the  Crown  and  his  col- 
leagues. His  influence  behind 
the  scenes  was  considerable. 
His  public  achievements  are 
not  of  the  first  order,  though 
they  include  the  leadership  of 
his  party  with  dignity  and 
success  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation in  opposition  to  three 
such  redoubted  chiefs  as  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  He  held  his 
own  worthily  against  all  three 
of  these  champions  of  debate, 
nor  did  Liberals  complain 
during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  that  their  cause  was  not 
efficiently  upheld. 

There  is  a  curious  anecdote 
of  his  maiden  speech  in  1837," 
the  same  session  in  which 
Disraeli  made  his  historic 
failure.  He  sat  in  a  little 
group  behind  the  Ministerial 
bench,  next  to  Henry  Bulwer, 
who  muttered  to  his  neigh- 
bours his  replies  to  orators 
on  the  other  side  and  then 


1  Life  of  the  Second  Earl  Granville. 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1905. 
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rose  to  reply  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning.  Lord  Leveson,  as  he 
then  was,  claimed  his  preced- 
ence as  new  member,  and 
Bulwer  heard  to  his  dismay 
all  his  points  unfolded  to  the 
House  and  rewarded  by  its 
cheers.  It  is  said  that  he 
enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as 
anybody,  but  the  nonchalance 
and  ready  wit  which  could 
practise  a  joke  on  the  House 
in  his  maiden  effort  presaged 
the  future  leader  and  ambas- 
sador extraordinary. 

In  1846  he  entered  the  House 
of  Lords,  not  having  made  any 
mark  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  Disraeli  in  the 
same  space  of  time  rose  to  the 
leadership  of  his  party,  ousting 
Sir  Kobert  Peel.  His  first 
speech  as  a  peer  was  made  on 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  He  boasted 
in  1879  that,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  political  friends, 
he  had  forty  years  before  voted 
for  their  total  repeal,  and  never 
after  gave  a  vote  contrary  to 
the  principles  thereby  ex- 
pressed. It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  nevertheless 
Lord  John  Russell  in  1846  only 
made  him  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  although  for  a  short 
time  in  1840  he  had  been  Under- 
secretary to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  years 
later  that  he  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

He  was  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet  in  1851,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  succeeded 
Lord  Palmerston  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  post  which  he  only  held  for 
a  couple  of  months.  He  shone 
by  contrast  to  his  predecessor 


in  one  respect,  that  he  was  a 
persona  grata  all  the  way 
round — to  the  Queen,  to  both 
Lords  Aberdeen  and  Palmer- 
ston, and  to  his  colleagues.  A 
rupture  with  France  was  at 
the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  at 
least  a  possibility,  the  English 
press  at  that  time  placing  no 
restraint  upon  its  violence. 
Lord  Granville  did  his  best  to 
stop  it,  but  on  February  21 
Lord  Palmerston  had  his  tit 
for  tat  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Lord  Granville  quitted 
office  with  peace  still  undis- 
turbed, the  Queen  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  effective  diplom- 
acy conducted  in  a  quiet  and 
unostentatious  manner. 

His  next  office  was  that  of 
President  of  the  Council  in  the 
disastrous  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, from  which  office  a  year 
and  a  half  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, in  order 
to  make  room  for  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  was  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  the  Premiership  and  of 
leading  the  House  of  Commons 
without  office.  His  concilia- 
tory disposition  was  invaluable, 
and  made  him  the  recipient  of 
the  confidence  of  the  various 
conflicting  sections.  His  influ- 
ence was  effective  in  securing 
eventual  and  temporary  co- 
operation between  them.  But 
as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  observed 
of  this  unfortunate  Cabinet : 
"Lincoln  could  not  bear  Lord 
John  ;  Graham  was  suspicious  ; 
Palmerston  was  contemptuous." 
The  distribution  of  the  supe- 
rior offices  was  eventually 
effected.  Lord  Granville  noted 
that  the  distribution  of  the 
minor  offices  only  intensified 
the  jealousy  and  quarrelling  of 
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both  sections.  The  Peelites,  it 
is  well  known,  had  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  loot,  but 
the  Palmers  ton  coteries  disliked 
and  opposed  the  Russell  Whigs. 
Then  came  the  war  with 
Russia  into  which  we  "drifted," 
as  was  not  at  all  surprising 
when  the  ship  of  state  was 
steered  by  such  a  discordant 
crew.  "My  own  belief,"  Lord 
Granville  wrote  at  a  later  date, 
"  is  that  the  Crimean  War  was 
a  great  misfortune,  and  that 
either  Palmerston  or  Aberdeen 
alone  would  have  prevented  it." 
That  is  the  almost  universal 
opinion  entertained  ever  since, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
this  authoritative  sanction. 
The  Government  as  a  Govern- 
ment did  not  know  its  own 
mind,  and  was  led  by  Napoleon 
and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
into  a  war  of  which  English 
Cabinet  Ministers  one  after  the 
other  have  since  been  shown  to 
have  disapproved. 

Eventually  the  Coalition 
came  to  an  ignominious  end, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  reigned 
in  its  stead,  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville for  the  first  time  leader 
of  the  Lords.  The  new  Prem- 
ier was  called  to  office  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  notwith- 
standing his  virtual  dismissal 
by  the  Queen  in  1851.  The 
old  suspicion  entertained  of 
him  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  to  some  extent 
survived.  But  we  do  not  hear 
of  Lord  Granville's  services 
being  required  as  mediator  or 
for  the  purpose  of  smoothing 
difficulties.  Lord  Palmerston 
seems  to  have  managed  his 
own  relations  with  the  Court 
with  reasonable  success.  It  is 
clear  that  they  were  not  those 


of  entire  confidence.  Lord 
Clarendon  thought  he  was  not 
quite  fairly  treated,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  given  the 
Court  "  abundant  reasons  to 
be  satisfied  that  he  is  moderate 
and  amenable."  But  he  added, 
"  They  don't  bear  in  mind  the 
total  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  Palmerston's  position," 
— no  colleagues  to  fear,  greater 
personal  responsibility,  and 
that  "he  won't  bear  to  be 
brusque  or  put  down  by 
authority."  It  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  Lord  Palmerston 
established  satisfactory  rela- 
tions with  the  Queen  during 
his  first  Premiership,  notwith- 
standing his  having  been  forced 
upon  her  by  the  country  in 
reversal  of  a  recent  sentence 
of  dismissal,  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  without  the 
aid  of  Lord  Granville.  It  was 
in  the  Cabinets  of  1859  and 
1880  that  Lord  Granville's 
conciliatory  and  tactful  re- 
sources became  indispensable 
to  the  continued  co-operation 
of  his  colleagues. 

A  very  interesting  part  of 
the  biography  is  the  record  of 
the  intimacy  with  Lord  Can- 
ning, who  left  in  1856  to  suc- 
ceed Lord  Dalhousie  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India.  The 
correspondence  of  the  two 
statesmen  forms  a  diary  of 
political  gossip,  and  is  given 
in  great  detail.  It  need  not 
detain  us  here.  One  striking 
passage  is  that  Lord  Granville's 
opinion  in  November  1856,  at 
the  close  of  a  long  alliance  in 
war,  was  that  "  the  detestation 
felt  for  us  by  all  classes  in 
France  is  beyond  description." 
In  1858  this  nearly  culminated 
in  war  over  the  Orsini  affair. 
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It  has  taken  more  than  a  gen- 
eration and  the  education  of 
much  political  vicissitude  for 
the  alliance  of  1854  eventually 
to  reach  the  entente  cordiale 
now  happily  established.  The 
chief  subject  of  this  protracted 
diary  is  the  Indian  Mutiny 
and  its  familiar  tale  of  hero- 
ism and  horror. 

In  1859  Lord  Granville 
reached  an  epoch  in  his  life. 
The  rivalries  of  Lords  Palmer- 
ston and  John  Russell  were 
not  adjusted.  Accordingly  the 
Queen  sent  for  Lord  Granville. 
He  soon  found  that  although 
either  of  the  two  aged  states- 
men would  serve  under  the 
other,  neither  would  serve 
under  a  third  unless  he  was 
leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This,  of  course,  was 
fatal  to  Lord  Granville's  hopes. 
But  the  interest  of  the  situ- 
ation lies  in  the  adroitness  of 
the  refusal  in  either  case,  so 
as  not  to  offend  the  Court  and 
increase  the  other's  chance  of 
being  sent  for.  We  have  on 
this  point  the  criticism  of  Lord 
Clarendon  at  the  time,  who  as 
a  diplomatist  understood  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation.  "  I 
feel  certain,"  he  said,  "that 
notwithstanding  their  apparent 
cordiality  to  you,  each  in  his 
heart  is  deeply  mortified  at  not 
having  been  sent  for  by  the 
Queen.  Each  in  his  own  way 
answered  you  cleverly.  Pam 
assented  at  once,  and  will  be 
able  to  say  that  he  did  so ;  but 
rely  upon  it,  he  expected  you 
to  fail  in  your  undertaking. 
John  Russell  assented  on  cer- 
tain conditions  which,  when 
known,  would  be  rather  popu- 
lar both  in  and  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the 


explanation  that  he  would  give 
of  them."  He  added,  in  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Granville  persist- 
ing in  his  task,  that  "knowing 
as  you  do  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,  you  can  hardly  doubt 
that  they  will  a  little  sooner  or 
a  little  later  make  common 
cause  against  you,  and  that 
they  will  have  endless  means  of 
doing  this."  It  is  seldom  that 
the  candid  friend  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory quite  so  decisively  as  this. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  an  in- 
timate colleague  of  many  years' 
standing.  Lord  John  Russell 
shortly  afterwards  gave  a  de- 
cisive refusal  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  sent  for,  Lord  Gran- 
ville possessing  an  influential 
position  as  the  mediator  on 
whom  the  Sovereign  and  col- 
leagues alike  relied,  and  Lord 
John,  in  spite  of  his  pledges  as  to 
reform,  undertaking  the  absorb- 
ing cares  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Then  followed  the  singular  re- 
sult that  the  two  "  ancient 
masters,"  as  they  were  called, 
forgot  their  differences  and 
were  united  over  the  Italian 
question,  in  which  they  were 
cordially  supported  by  Mr 
Gladstone.  "He,  Johnny,  and 
Pam,"  Lord  Granville  told 
Lord  Canning,  "are  a  formid- 
able phalanx  when  they  are 
united  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  Cabinet  in  foreign  mat- 
ters." They  frequently  were 
so  during  this  long  Administra- 
tion, and  to  the  Queen  as  well. 
They  succeeded  on  the  subject 
of  Italian  unity,  worked  out  the 
results  of  Napoleon's  war  with 
Austria,  and  got  all  the  credit 
which  that  "muddle-headed" 
mediocrity  failed  to  secure. 
Then  came  the  American  Civil 
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War,  and  finally  the  pledge  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  never 
appreciated  the  new  force 
which  had  burst  upon  his  old 
age  and  Europe  in  the  person 
of  Bismarck,  to  oppose  armed 
intervention  in  case  Denmark 
were  attacked.  On  all  three 
of  these  momentous  subjects 
Lord  Granville  led  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  Cabinet.  On  the 
first  he  was  in  confidential  cor- 
respondence with  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
then  intermediary  with  the 
Cabinet.  The  details  of  the 
disputes  are  no  longer  of  much 
interest,  except  so  far  as  they 
raise  a  belated  constitutional 
question.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  that  Lord  Granville  in  his 
character  of  mediator  urges  on 
the  Prince  Consort  that  the 
Queen  should  show  as  much 
kindness  as  possible  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  appear  to 
communicate  frankly  with 
Lord  John.  Notwithstanding 
this  it  seems  that  "Pam"  was 
"much  perturbed  by  the  Queen 
objecting  to  all  John  Russell's 
drafts,  and  by  her  consider- 
ing all  advice  as  intervention." 
Lord  John  was  described  as 
in  a  state  of  great  indigna- 
tion, saying  that  we  might 
as  well  live  under  a  despot- 
ism. The  final  upshot  was 
that  it  all  ended  very  well. 
"Johnny  has  had  a  lesson 
that  the  Cabinet  will  support 
the  Queen  in  preventing  him 
and  Pam  acting  on  important 
occasions  without  the  advice 
of  their  colleagues.  A  schism 
very  dangerous  to  the  Court 
and  to  the  Government  has 
been  postponed."  It  was  1851 
over  again,  except  that  the 
"  ancient  masters  "  were  united 


instead  of  vehemently  opposed, 
and  were  supported  by  Glad- 
stone. They  were  all  three 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Italian  freedom  and  unity. 
The  Queen,  the  Prince,  and 
their  colleagues  were  appre- 
hensive that  a  widening  of  the 
area  of  disturbance  in  Italy 
and  a  further  alteration  of 
boundaries  might  bring  Ger- 
many into  the  field,  and  thereby 
justify  a  French  attack  on  the 
Rhine  frontier.  The  "ancient 
masters"  resolved  to  ignore 
this  danger,  and  events  proved 
that  they  were  right ;  but  Lord 
Granville  was  not  alone  in  dis- 
trusting the  intimate  alliance 
between  them  which  had  re- 
placed former  disunion.  On 
the  American  question  he  was 
in  favour  of  watching  events, 
and  discouraged  the  proposal 
to  mediate  between  North  and 
South,  and  in  the  event  of 
refusal  to  recognise  the  Con- 
federates. A  Cabinet  was 
called  to  consider  the  question. 
Lord  Granville  wrote  to  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley :  "  I  have 
written  to  Johnny  my  reasons 
for  thinking  it  decidedly  prema- 
ture. I,  however,  suspect  you 
will  settle  to  do  so !  Pam, 
Johnny,  and  Gladstone  would 
be  in  favour  of  it ;  and  prob- 
ably Newcastle.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  others."  Fortunately 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
decided  otherwise,  with  the 
support  of  the  Queen,  who 
"had  an  instinctive  dread  of 
war  and  all  foreign  complica- 
tions likely  to  result  in  war." 
But  it  appears  that  the  risk  we 
ran  of  a  contrary  decision  was, 
in  Lord  Granville's  opinion 
(and  he  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  judging),  greater  or 
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more  appreciable  than  we  have 
hitherto  believed. 

With  regard  to  intervention 
in  favour  of  Denmark,  which 
was  rashly  threatened  by  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Queen  insisted 
in  her  letters  to  Lord  Granville 
that  the  only  chance  of  pre- 
serving peace  for  Europe  is 
by  not  assisting  Denmark. 
"Denmark,"  she  declared,  "is 
after  all  of  less  vital  import- 
ance than  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  it  would  be  madness  to  set 
the  whole  continent  on  fire  for 
the  imaginary  advantages  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of 
Denmark."  After  a  touching 
reference  to  her  shattered 
nerves  and  terrible  position, 
she  relied  on  the  support  of  the 
Cabinet,  evidently  as  against 
the  two  "  ancient  masters,"  and 
was  assured  by  Lord  Granville 
that  the  advocates  of  peace 
meant  to  make  themselves 
heard.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  Sovereign  being  reduced 
to  manipulate  the  Cabinet. 
The  Queen  has  been  proved  by 
events  to  have  been  right  in 
her  view,  and  Lord  Granville 
was  the  exponent  of  her  policy 
in  the  Cabinet.  But  the  in- 
cident was  one  of  dire  internal 
confusion,  and  could  only  arise 
where  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Secretary  had  all  the 
authority  and  also  the  failing 
faculties  which  follow  age  and 
long  service.  Lord  Granville's 
resistance  to  war  was  event- 
ually aided  by  Lord  Claren- 
don, who  at  this  time  was 
readmitted  to  the  Cabinet. 
Mr  Gladstone  also  gave  great 
satisfaction  by  throwing  his 
influence  into  the  scale  against 
an  adventurous  policy,  and 


France  refused  all  intervention 
which  should  be  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  Denmark 
from  dismemberment.  The 
Queen  throughout  this  anxious 
period  trusted  "  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville's doing  all  he  can  to  pre- 
vent momentary  difficulty  and 
excitement  being  allowed  to 
outweigh  the  real  momentous 
interests  which  are  at  stake. 
If  we  take  any  hasty  and  im- 
prudent step  it  may  ruin  us." 
The  biographer,  in  disregard 
of  international  circumstances 
tending  in  the  same  direction, 
sums  up  the  transactions  by 
saying  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  determined  stand  made  by 
the  Queen  against  her  two 
principal  Ministers  that  war 
was  avoided.  "In  this  stand 
Lord  Granville  was  her  main 
stay  in  the  Cabinet.  On  him 
the  Queen  relied,  and,  as  this 
narrative  will  have  shown,  she 
did  not  rely  in  vain."  The 
whole  episode  shows  that  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country  pos- 
sesses considerable  power,  if 
only  it  is  exercised  with  dis- 
cretion. 

Lord  Russell  succeeded  Lord 
Palmerston  as  Premier,  and  of 
course  superseded  Lord  Gran- 
ville in  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  post  which 
he  resumed  in  December  1868 
when  Mr  Gladstone  formed  his 
first  Ministry.  In  1870,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Clarendon,  he 
again  became  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  held  that  critical  office 
during  the  Franco  -  German 
war  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Geneva  arbitration.  He 
had  the  task  of  piloting  Mr 
Gladstone's  extensive  legisla- 
tion of  that  period  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  At  its  close 
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there  is  no  indication  in  this 
book  that  the  sudden  dissolu- 
tion of  1874  was  due,  as  Lord 
Selborne  said,  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone's unwillingness  to  incur 
the  penalties  for  not  having 
vacated  his  seat  on  taking  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. According  to  Lord 
Granville,  Gladstone  said,  "Our 
only  chance  is  a  financial 
success."  Very  probably  Mr 
Gladstone  had  resolved  on  a 
dissolution  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  second  office,  and 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  be 
re-elected  to  a  Parliament  in 
which  he  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  sitting.  After  the 
verdict  had  gone  against  him 
he  insisted  on  resigning  his 
leadership  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Granville,  Bright,  and 
no  doubt  many  others  of  the 
party,  complaining  "that  the 
sudden  dissolution  was  so  much 
his  own  act,"  that  he  ought  to 
have  accepted  the  result  and 
stood  by  and  with  his  party. 
In  less  than  two  years  the 
hermit  of  Hawarden  reap- 
peared as  an  active  politician. 
We  find  in  this  book  ample 
and  authentic  evidence  of  the 
extreme  embarrassment  caused 
to  Lord  Hartington  as  his 
successor  by  this  proceeding. 
As  the  drama  of  the  Eastern 
Question  deepened,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  successfully 
combating  the  designs  of 
Russia  with  the  aid  of  deter- 
mined support  from  all  classes 
in  the  country,  Lord  Granville 
was  principally  occupied  in 
preventing  an  open  rupture  in 
the  party  between  the  followers 
of  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lord  Hartington. 
It  was  the  discord  of  the 


Aberdeen  Cabinet  reproduced, 
with  far  less  disaster  to  the 
country,  on  the  Opposition 
benches.  Mr  Gladstone  had 
"never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  split." 
Lord  Hartington  writes,  "It  is 
very  clear  why  the  split  took 
place,  and  equally  clear  that 
if  he  does  not  see  it,  it  will 
occur  again  before  long."  "  We 
cannot,"  he  adds,  "submit  our 
judgment  to  his,  and  in  that 
case  some  will  follow  him, 
and  some  us."  Lord  Harting- 
ton considered  the  vote  of 
credit  a  reasonable  insurance 
against  possible  risks.  Glad- 
stone considered  it  "a  foolish 
and  mischievous  proposition." 
In  January  1878,  the  year  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  differ- 
ences had  mounted  so  high 
that  Lord  Hartington  wanted 
to  resign  the  leadership  and 
that  Gladstone  should  take  it. 
The  latter,  as  we  know,  was 
consuming  his  nights  and  days 
in  thwarting  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  former  re- 
fused to  condemn  it,  writing, 
"I  accept  the  policy  of  condi- 
tional neutrality,  and  I  accept 
the  conditions  as  well  as  the 
neutrality."  In  other  words, 
he  supported  the  Government. 
The  only  result  of  these  dis- 
tracted counsels  was  to  double 
the  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ment (on  the  question  of  call- 
ing out  the  reserves  it  was  310 
to  64),  and  to  give  force  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  resolve. 
The  result  was  peace  with 
honour,  but  can  any  one  doubt 
that  if  the  Liberals  had  been 
in  the  ascendant  we  should 
have  drifted  on  their  divided 
counsels  into  a  disastrous  war. 
The  letters  in  which  Lord 
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Hartington  confides  the  intoler- 
able annoyances  of  his  position 
to  Lord  Gran ville  expose  beyond 
further  dispute  a  state  of  things 
which  was  tolerably  obvious  to 
all  observers  at  the  time.  The 
cleavage  in  the  party  seems  to 
have  been  strongly  defined,  to 
have  been  deepened  by  the  Mid- 
Lothian  agitation,  and  to  have 
lasted.  In  fact,  when  Mr  Glad- 
stone became  Prime  Minister 
in  1880  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  second  Coalition  Government, 
far  more  so  than  was  suspected 
at  the  time,  which  turned  out 
to  be  nearly  as  disastrous  as 
its  predecessor. 

We  all  remember  the  blaze 
of  apology  with  which  that 
Government  began  its  career, 
and  this  biography  shows  with 
what  tact  Lord  Granville  se- 
cured for  Austria  the  Prime 
Minister's  apology  for  his  wild 
Mid-Lothian  denunciation.  The 
details  of  foreign  policy  may, 
however,  be  passed  over  as  well 
as  those  of  Irish  legislation  and 
of  the  complications  in  Egypt. 
No  new  light  is  thrown  on 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Gordon, 
and  Lord  Granville's  direction 
of  foreign  policy  at  this  time 
was  not  so  purely  a  part  of  his 
personal  career,  in  the  sense  of 
resulting  in  the  main  from  his 
individual  will  and  judgment, 
that  we  turn  to  it  for  light 
upon  his  career  and  character 
in  preference  to  the  details 
of  his  management  within  the 
Cabinet.  There  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  in  Opposition 
seemed  to  increase.  Mr  Glad- 
stone down  to  1882  was  per- 
sistently talking  of  resignation. 
Lord  Hartington  in  1884  was 
threatening  that  he  would  no 
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longer  be  responsible  for  the 
military  policy  in  Egypt.  Lord 
Northbrook  had  been  sent  to 
Egypt  to  return  with  a  full 
report  on  its  financial  situation, 
and  finding  his  proposals  re- 
jected by  Mr  Gladstone,  threat- 
ened to  resign,  Lord  Hartington 
feeling  himself  bound  to  go 
too.  Mr  Chamberlain  made  a 
great  speech  at  Birmingham 
with  a  view  to  coerce  some 
dissentient  colleagues,  and 
throughout  headed  a  distinct 
party  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr 
Gladstone  was  on  the  point  of 
going  abroad  for  his  health,  in 
which  event  who  would  con- 
trol, it  was  asked,  the  member 
for  Birmingham?  In  fact,  at 
the  very  moment  when  a  new 
Russian  difficulty  was  arising 
over  the  question  of  the  Afghan 
boundary,  the  Cabinet  was,  says 
the  biographer,  "in  a  state  of 
constant  commotion  and  divi- 
sion, and  in  a  chronic  state  of 
resignation."  "I  never  knew 
such  an  imbroglio,"  wrote  Lord 
Granville,  who  was  father  con- 
fessor of  all  Cabinet  differences. 
There  was  an  immense  crisis 
in  January  1885 — "  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  Cabinet  was 
at  its  worst,  the  question  of  the 
Afghan  boundary  entered  on  an 
acute  phase,"  while,  moreover, 
we  had  Egypt  on  hand  and  an 
army  locked  up  in  Africa.  The 
picture  of  dire  confusion  thus 
drawn  by  a  friendly  hand  re- 
minds us  of  that  burning  ques- 
tion which  Mr  Gladstone  ad- 
dressed to  the  electors  at  the 
dissolution  of  1880:  "Is  this 
the  way  in  which  you  wish 
that  your  Government  should 
be  conducted  ?  " 

This  distracted  Cabinet  near- 
3l 
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ly  involved  us  in  a  war   with 
Russia ;  but  Mr  Gladstone  at 
the  eleventh  hour  had  to  throw 
to   the    winds    his   former   de- 
nunciations of   Lord    Beacons- 
field,  relay  the  rails  to  Quetta 
which    he    had    torn    up   five 
years   before,   and    propose,    of 
course  in  a  speech  of  matchless 
eloquence,  a  vote  of  credit  for 
eleven  millions  —  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  he  had  denounced 
in  1878  as  a  foolish  and  mis- 
chievous proposal.     The  result 
was,  as  his  deceased  rival  would 
have  told  him,  that  Russia  gave 
way,  and  peace  was  preserved. 
After  the  resignation  of  1885 
Lord  Granville  never  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  but  was 
superseded  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
The  question,  however,  of  Home 
Rule  was  now  brought  to  the 
front,  and    the   wide   divisions 
of    the   Liberal   party   at   last 
culminated  in  an  open  rupture, 
which    has   lasted   for   twenty 
years.      Even   now,    when,    on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
they  are  all  anxious  to  convince 
us  that  an  essential  unity  and 
a    practical    harmony    govern 
their  proceedings,  Lord  Rose- 
bery  steps  forward  to  remind 
them    that    all    the   time   the 
Irish     shillelagh,     the     Welsh 
sword,  and  the  Nonconformist 
torpedo     are     being     uncased 
from  their  receptacles  and  are 
brought  forward  in  the   light 
of  day,  menacing  us  with  the 
harmony  of  saints.     It  fell  to 
Lord     Granville     in    1885    to 
patch   up   a   peace.      He   suc- 
ceeded   to    some    extent,    but 
made    the   one    great    blunder 
of    his   life    in    consenting    to 
follow    Mr   Gladstone    on    the 
thorny  path  which  he  now  de- 
cided to  tread.     He  and  many 


others    did    so    for    a    reason 
which  failed  of  effect — viz.,  the 
opportunity  which  it  was  con- 
sidered to   afford  of  depriving 
Ireland    of   her   representation 
at  Westminster.      "The  great 
bribe  to  me,"  he  wrote  in  sub- 
stance  several   times,    "and    I 
expect  to  England   and   Scot- 
land, would  be  to   get  rid  of 
the  Irish  M.P.'s  here,  who  are 
introducing    the   dry   rot   into 
our  institutions."     It  must  be 
admitted   that    a   great   diplo- 
matist   is    in    his    moment   of 
unbending     a      discriminating 
and  a  candid  friend ;  and  the 
Irish  members  may  judge  from 
this  passage,  which  is  several 
times  repeated,   the  degree   of 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  in- 
spired their  new  allies.     It  was 
eventually  decided  by  Parlia- 
ment and  public  opinion  that 
the  retention  of  that  represen- 
tation   was    essential    to    the 
Union.       In  fairly  short    time 
the  bill  was  thrown  out,  and 
a    general    election    decisively 
confirmed  its  rejection.      Lord 
Granville's  reputation  was  only 
besmirched,  and  not  ruined,  by 
his  tentative  adoption   of   the 
scheme.       When    the    Bill    of 
1893    was    presented    to    the 
House  of   Lords   and   rejected 
by  a  portentous  majority,  Lord 
Granville  had  been  two  years 
in  his  grave,  and  we  may  hope 
that  had  he  survived  he  would 
have   been  found   on   the  side 
of    maintaining    the   integrity 
of  the  empire,  and  have  learned 
that  dry  rot,  however  injurious, 
is  preferable  to  total  destruc- 
tion, and  probably  curable  by 
time. 

But  no  amount  of  concilia- 
tion could  compose  the  growing 
feud  between  Gladstone  and 
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Lord  Hartington,  or  remove 
the  deep  distrust  which  the 
latter  had  imbibed  of  his  chief. 
After  an  interview  in  August 
of  that  critical  year  1885  be- 
tween the  two  statesmen,  Lord 
Hartington  writes  :  "  I  never 
can  understand  Mr  Gladstone 
in  conversation,  but  I  thought 
him  unusually  unintelligible 
yesterday."  This  was  when  a 
new  issue,  of  portentous  con- 
sequences, was  being  raised. 
Lord  Hartington  saw  enough 
to  convince  him  that  his  state 
of  mind  about  Ireland  was  ex- 
tremely alarming,  contemplat- 
ing a  separate  legislature  in 
some  form  or  other.  On  the 
eve  of  a  general  election  Lord 
Granville  saw  that  the  last 
chance  of  avoiding  a  break-up 
of  his  party  was  to  postpone 
a  decision  as  to  leadership  and 
policy  until  "the  pressure  of 
actual  necessity  arose " ;  and 
that  above  all  a  meeting  of  the 
ex-Cabinet  would  only  increase 
the  confusion.  The  strongly 
marked  difference  of  character 
between  Gladstone  and  Gran- 
ville on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lord  Hartington  on  the  other, 
is  prominently  displayed  dur- 
ing this  turning-point  in  their 
respective  careers.  The  resol- 
ute determination  of  Lord 
Hartington  to  oppose  the  pol- 
icy of  disintegration  is  per- 
sisted in  with  all  the  dogged 
honesty  of  a  statesman  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  State  at 
heart,  and  is  repelled  by  the 
tortuous  courses  and  calculated 
obscurities  of  language  which 
he  observed  in  his  chief.  Lord 
Granville,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  shine  at  this  crisis  of 
his  life.  His  conciliatory  tac- 
tics, often  so  useful  and  so 


characteristic,  have  now  de- 
generated into  weakness.  With 
a  strong,  well-tried,  and  long- 
trusted  colleague  by  his  side, 
determined  to  save  the  Union, 
and  deeming  no  sacrifice  too 
great  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose,  he  yet  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  some- 
what against  his  will  and  his 
clearer  judgment,  into  a  policy 
which  he  half  distrusted.  The 
choice  was  injurious  to  his  rep- 
utation. Lord  Hartington  led 
the  opposition  and  the  new 
policy  with  increasing  success. 
The  alliance  of  Mr  Bright  and 
Mr  Goschen,  and  afterwards  of 
Mr  Chamberlain,  brought  an 
enormous  accession  of  strength; 
and  when  a  mass  of  opinion 
and  votes  finally  turned  the 
scale,  Lord  Hartington  signal- 
ised his  career  by  successfully 
moving  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  of  1886  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  later  on  by 
moving  the  almost  unanimous 
overthrow  of  the  Bill  of  1893 
in  the  Lords.  Every  one  must 
feel  as  they  compare  the  two 
statesmen  that  if  Lord  Gran- 
ville had  reached  the  Premier- 
ship it  would  have  been  filled  by 
a  man  scarcely  strong  enough 
for  the  post ;  while  if  Lord 
Hartington  had  gained  it,  there 
is  not  one  in  the  long  line  of 
celebrated  men  who  have  held 
it  who  more  thoroughly  de- 
served it. 

The  incidents  of  the  crisis 
merited  the  intense  disgust 
which  was  obviously  created 
in  his  mind.  Mr  Gladstone 
would  not  divulge  his  policy — 
all  he  would  do  was  to  adjure 
Lord  Granville  to  keep  the 
party  together,  he  himself 
being  unwilling  to  resume 
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office  except  to  deal  with  the 
Irish  question,  on  which  we 
all  remember  he  desired  a 
majority  which  would  make 
him  independent  of  the  Irish 
members.  Even  in  his  election 
address  he  would  not  commit 
himself.  After  the  dissolution 
the  two  great  political  parties 
were  evenly  balanced,  the  Irish 
holding  the  scales.  The  Radi- 
cals were  disappointed.  Glad- 
stone wanted  Lord  Salisbury 
to  settle  the  Irish  question 
with  his  help.  Lord  Harting- 
ton  thought  that  no  difficulty 
would  be  so  great  as  an  at- 
tempt to  get  our  miscellane- 
ous team  into  harness  again. 
It  was  thus  at  a  moment  of  al- 
most inextricable  confusion  that 
Mr  Gladstone  launched  his  still 
unavowed  policy  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  the  Irish 
members, — the  very  men  whom 
he  had  denounced  four  years 
before  for  marching  through 
rapine  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire.  Lord  Harting- 
ton  insisted  that,  disguise  it  as 
he  might,  Mr  Gladstone  had 
irrevocably  committed  himself 
to  a  policy  of  Home  Rule,  in- 
cluding an  Irish  Parliament, 
and  that  he  himself  altogether 
differed.  He  would  be  no 
party  to  calling  together  the 
ex -Cabinet,  and  he  refused 
a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet, 
leading  the  opposition  to  the 
new  measure.  Not  even  Lord 
Granville  could  patch  up  a  re- 
conciliation, though  he  seems 
to  have  assured  Mr  Gladstone 
that  there  was  a  margin  for 
an  enormous  discount  in  Hart- 
ington's  growl.  It  is  a  cur- 
ious picture,  on  the  eve  of  a 
new  administration,  with  a 
decisively  new  departure,  to 


find  one  of  the  leaders  (the 
hero  of  this  biography)  ex- 
pressing despair  "  as  regards 
the  party  and  the  public  wel- 
fare," and  only  "finding  com- 
fort to  one's  personal  vanity 
to  find  every  one  else  as  much 
at  sea  as  one's  self."  Lord 
Granville  eventually  decided 
to  stand  by  his  chief,  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  dry  rot,  but 
pleading  that  the  safeguards 
for  the  minority  must  be 
efficient,  —  a  phrase  which  is 
redolent  of  weakness,  for  in 
practice  it  may  mean  anything 
or  nothing.  He  made  a  last 
attempt  to  conciliate  Lord 
Hartington  on  New  Year's  day  ; 
but  the  latter,  on  hearing  Glad- 
stone's communication,  found 
it  "useless  to  expect  him  to 
be  intelligible,"  and  concluded 
by  asking,  "  Did  any  leader  ever 
treat  a  party  in  such  a  way 
as  he  has  done  ?  "  Lord  Gran- 
ville, on  the  other  hand,  in- 
fluenced by  Gladstone  and 
"  still  more  encouraged  by 
the  views  of  Lord  Spencer," 
adopted  the  new  policy,  and 
also  acquiesced  in  his  super- 
session at  the  Foreign  Office. 
In  fact,  he  surrendered  to  Glad- 
stone unconditionally.  The 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  never 
reached  the  Lords,  and  the 
only  glimpse  we  get  of  Lord 
Granville's  sentiments  as  re- 
gards its  failure  is  given  by 
three  letters  written  during  the 
general  election,  in  one  of  which 
he  complains  "we  are  going 
to  the  dogs " ;  in  the  second, 
that  "  Merry  pebbles  "  (surely 
the  most  grotesque  of  all  the 
ridiculous  nicknames  in  vogue 
in  this  book,  applied  at  such 
a  tragic  moment)  "is  rather 
excited :  has  written  a  long 
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letter  to  the  Queen,  the  drift 
of  which  I  cannot  understand"  ; 
in  the  third,  that  "  the  future,  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  seems 
to  me  to  be  fearfully  dark." 

So  ended  Lord  Granville's 
leadership  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  his  followers  had 
presented  him  a  short  time 
before  with  a  piece  of  plate, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  serv- 
ices. He  can  never  rank  as 
a  great  statesman,  neither  will 
he  be  decried  as  a  failure.  The 
successes  and  disasters  which 
attended  his  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Office  have  never 
been  associated  with  his  name. 
Others  got  the  credit,  or  bore 
the  discredit.  That  his  leader- 
ship of  his  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  terminated  in  its  ruin 
has  never  been  laid  to  his 
charge ;  nor  has  the  contrast 
ever  been  shown  to  his  discredit 
between  its  influence  at  the 
time  Lord  Lansdowne  laid 
down  the  reins,  and  its  utter 
feebleness  in  presence  of  the 
new  policy  for  which  Lord 
Granville  stood  sponsor.  He 
was  evidently  an  admirable  col- 
league ;  and  as  regards  Glad- 
stone, he  was  devoted  to  him. 
"The  very  dissimilarity,"  says 
Lord  Edmond  Fitmaurice,  "  of 
their  respective  characters  and 
gifts  seemed  only  to  constitute 
an  additional  link  between 
them."  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Lord  Granville  or 
any  other  man  to  dissuade 
Gladstone  from  his  disastrous 
coup  d'e'tat;  and  all  that  was 
left  to  him  was  to  accept  or 
reject  his  chief.  He  chose  the 
former  without  sign  of  falter- 
ing, whatever  he  may  have  felt, 


and  adhered  to  him  loyally 
to  the  end ;  but  no  one  asso- 
ciates Home  Rule  with  his 
name.  The  influence  which  he 
wielded  by  tact  and  temper, 
and  conciliatory  bearing  and 
conduct,  gave  him  much  more 
real  power  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  Ministers,  but  he  never 
impressed  himself  and  his  per- 
sonality on  either  his  party,  its 
measures,  or  its  administration. 
He  stood  to  successive  Premiers 
very  much  in  the  same  relation 
that  the  Prince  Consort  occu- 
pied in  regard  to  the  Throne. 
In  fact,  he  seemed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to,  and  maintained  for 
years,  a  very  similar  influence, 
both  at  Court  and  with  the 
Ministers,  to  that  which  had 
been  vacated  by  the  Prince 
Consort's  death.  In  the  Ad- 
ministration especially  of  1859- 
1865,  he  was  evidently  the 
Minister  on  whom  the  Sovereign 
relied,  and  to  whom  his  col- 
leagues looked  to  lead  the  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  the 
chiefs  whenever  they  disap- 
proved it.  To  maintain  such 
exalted  influence  in  every  suc- 
cessive Liberal  Cabinet  that 
was  formed,  to  give  effect  to 
it  without  incurring  enmity 
and  distrust,  and  to  maintain 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  authority  not  de- 
rived from  the  numbers  of  his 
supporters,  and  with  a  dignity 
entirely  personal,  are  achieve- 
ments which  give  him  a  name 
to  be  envied  amongst  the  list 
of  British  statesmen,  though 
they  failed  to  guide  him  to  the 
foremost  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  place  him  in  the 
rank  of  Great  Britain's  fore- 
most statesmen. 
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IN     AND     ABOUT     A     GERMAN     TOWN. 


BEING,  as  I  said  in  a  prev- 
ious paper,  hopelessly  insular 
in  my  ideas,  and  dependent  for 
my  knowledge  of  the  Germans 
on  newspapers  and  hearsay 
only,  I  came  abroad  in  the  full 
expectation  of  finding  in  my 
Teutonic  cousin  a  swaggering 
and  blustering  semi-barbarian, 
eaten  up  with  self-conceit,  and 
never  quite  happy  if  he  was 
not  cramming  down  a  neigh- 
bour's throat  the  German 
military  superiority.  Let  me 
confess  at  once  that  I  have 
been  most  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. Now  and  again  a 
newspaper  may  attempt  to 
make  political  capital  by  re- 
presenting England  as  an 
aggressive  and  unscrupulous 
Power,  and  by  hysterical 
warnings  to  the  German 
nation  to  be  ready  to  stand 
to  arms  at  a  minute's  notice. 
But  I  believe  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  that  the  bulk  of 
the  German  people  are  at  least 
as  peaceably  minded  as  our- 
selves, and  would  regard  a 
serious  quarrel  with  England 
in  the  light  of  a  deplorable  and 
wellnigh  intolerable  calamity. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  say  to  a  German 
visitor  at  our  Pension,  that  I 
had  never  yet  been  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  whether 
sundry  uniformed  people  I  met 
in  the  town  really  were  soldiers, 
or  postmen,  or  railway  porters, 
or  firemen,  or  sailors. 

"  To  me  they  all  look  equally 
military,"  I  remarked. 

"Ah!"   he   said.     "We   are 


what  you  call  a  nation  military. 
We  have  a  large  army,  true, 
but  all  you  see  in  uniform  will 
not  be  soldiers.  Too  many, 
perhaps,  are." 

"  Well,  we  are  the  other  way 
up, — too  few  soldiers." 

"Few,  but  goot,  very  goot. 
And  your  sheeps — see,  German 
navy  so,"  and  he  held  up  his 
little  finger,  "  but  English  navy 
so ! "  and  up  went  both  hands. 
"  England,"  he  continued, 
"many  sheeps,  Germany  many 
soldiers :  they  shall  always  be 
very  goot  friends,  and  the 
world  shall  be  quiet.  No  more 
war,  because  England  and 
Germany  say  so." 

So  much  for  generalities, 
and  now  to  describe  more  or 
less  in  detail  the  things  that 
have  struck  my  insular  mind 
in  Germany. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  very 
fair  system  of  trading  on  the 
part  of  shops,  and  the  marked 
absence  of  what  I  will  call 
the  olla-podrida  dealers.  The 
German  method,  at  any  rate 
in  this  little  town,  seems  to  run 
on  exactly  the  opposite  lines  to 
those  whereby  the  owner  of  a 
miniature  Whiteley's  shop  in 
the  north-west  of  Ireland  was 
reputed  to  have  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune.  I  give 
the  story  of  an  incident  that 
happened  in  this  establishment 
exactly  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
but  in  no  way  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it,  except  so  far  as  to 
say  that  my  informant  was 
not  a  habitual  liar.  The  en- 
terprising proprietor,  then,  of 
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this  olla-podrida  shop~  was  re- 
puted to  owe  his  success  in  life 
to  this  golden  rule,  posted  up 
on  every  counter  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shopmen  : — 

"If  you  have  not  got  the 
exact  article  required,  show  to 
your  customer  that  which  in 
your  opinion  most  nearly 
answers  to  the  description." 

If  the  man  really  did  make  a 
fortune  by  it,  we  must  assume 
that  the  rule  worked  well  on 
the  whole.  But  on  one  oc- 
casion a  rough  seafaring  man 
walked  into  the  shop,  and  de- 
manded a  certain  type  of 
tobacco.  Right  manfully  did 
the  assistant  who  was  serving 
him  act  up  to  the  golden  rule. 
Every  possible  type  of  tobacco 
that  could  come  anywhere  near 
the  description,  among  other 
conditions  of  which  essential 
points  were  that  it  looked 
like  string,  and  could  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  was  offered,  only 
to  be  rejected.  Suddenly  a 
brilliant  thought  struck  the 
assistant. 

"I  think  I  know  what  you 
want,"  he  said,  and  with  that 
galloped  off  upstairs,  and  after 
some  delay  returned  with  a 
sample  of  a  substance  that 
might  be  tobacco,  and  most 
certainly  was  stringy  and  cap- 
able of  being  cut  off  in  chunks 
by  a  knife,  as  the  seafaring 
customer  had  insisted. 

"  This  is  no  doubt  what  you 
require,  sir;  it  has  been  put 
away  by  mistake." 

The  customer  looked  at  the 
stuff,  smelt  it,  and  I  believe 
tasted  it.  Finally,  with  some 
reluctance,  he  indicated  his 
willingness  to  deal. 

"Not   as    it's    just   what   I 


wanted,"  he  said,  "but  mebbe 
it's  nigh  enough." 

"It's  been  in  stock  a  long 
time,"  suggested  the  assistant, 
"but  I  think  you  will  find  it 
all  right  when  you  come  to 
smoke  it." 

With  that  he  weighed  out 
an  ounce,  and  the  first  act  in 
the  little  drama  ended  with 
the  purchaser  slouching  out  of 
the  shop,  cramming,  en  route, 
a  substantial  wad  of  the 
"tobacco"  into  his  black  clay 
pipe. 

The  second  act  followed  with 
truly  startling  rapidity,  for  a 
minute  later,  while  the  con- 
scientious assistant  was  show- 
ing to  another  customer  some- 
thing which,  if  not  the  exact 
article  required,  at  any  rate 
in  his  opinion  most  nearly 
answered  to  the  description, 
there  rushed  into  the  shop 
with  blackened  face  and  bleed- 
ing mouth  a  man,  hatless, 
breathless,  seething  with  in- 
dignation, bubbling  over  with 
weird  oaths  and  bloodthirsty 
threats.  For  an  instant  he 
stood  glaring  wildly  round  the 
shop,  and  then  suddenly  spy- 
ing his  victim,  he  pounced 
upon  the  luckless  assistant, 
and  dragging  him  over  the 
counter  was  proceeding  to 
throttle  him  at  leisure,  until 
he  himself  was  literally  choked 
off  his  prey  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  enterprising 
proprietor  and  his  posse 
comitatus.  The  aid  of  the 
police  was  invoked,  and  the 
supposed  maniac,  after  being 
pretty  roughly  handled,  on 
being  at  last  induced  to  give 
an  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
proved  to  be  an  innocent 
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victim  of  a  too  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  golden  rule  of  the 
shop.  The  assistant  had  sold 
him  a  bit  of  gunpowder  fuse, 
which  on  being  ignited  had 
blown  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  to 
smithereens,  and  the  stem 
more  or  less  down  the  owner's 
throat ! 

Now  our  German  shopkeeper, 
if  he  has  not  got  the  exact  ar- 
ticle required,  does  not  offer  me 
a  substitute,  nor  does  he  even 
quote  the  old  formula  of  the 
really  bad  English  shop  :  "  We 
don't  seem  to  have  it  in  stock 
to-day,  sir.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  just  sold  out  of  it.  But 
we  shall  have  some  more  in  to- 
night, if  you  would  kindly  call 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

Making  no  bones  about  the 
matter,  he  simply  says  that 
the  article  is  not  exactly  in  his 
line,  but  can  be  purchased,  if 
the  Herr  happens  to  be  going 
up  the  street,  at  such  and  such 
a  shop,  or  if  the  Herr's  way 
lies  down  the  street,  somewhere 
else.  Whether  he  goes  up  the 
street  or  down  is  generally  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Herr,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
for  him,  even  though  the  aid 
of  much  gesticulation  is  in- 
voked, to  comprehend  exactly 
the  rapid  guttural  directions. 

"  Bitte,  langsam  !  "  I  suggest, 
having  found  in  these  words 
the  key  to  many  mysteries. 
But  the  shopkeeper  has  ready 
to  hand  a  key  which  will 
open  the  door  with  greater 
certainty. 

"  Comm !  "  he  says,  by  way 
of  a  compromise  between  Eng- 
lish and  German,  and  with 
that  he  leaves  his  shop  to  take 
care  of  itself,  personally  escorts 


me  to  the  shop  I  want,  and 
explains  my  requirements  to 
the  proprietor.  Then  with  a 
courteous  bow  and  a  smiling 
adieu  he  returns  to  his  own 
business.  Not  once  or  twice 
only,  but  a  good  half-dozen 
times  has  this  happened  to  me. 
An  English  tradesman  is  civil 
enough,  I  grant  you,  but  it  is 
not  his  habit  to  go  out  of  his 
way  and  guide  a  would-be 
customer  to  another  shop  in 
search  of  a  needle  if  he  himself 
happens  to  be  a  purveyor  of 
pins.  The  German  shop-girls, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  do 
not  seem  quite  as  smartly 
turned  out  as  our  English 
"young  ladies";  but  they  lose 
nothing  by  contrast  in  the 
point  of  either  good  manners 
or  intelligence,  and  some  of 
them,  by  reason  of  the  semi- 
low  dress,  have  a  distinctly 
picturesque  appearance.  The 
man  in  the  street,  be  he  gentle- 
man at  large,  student,  trades- 
man, or  peasant,  is  quite  as 
anxious  as  the  obliging  shop- 
man to  ensure  that  I  shall  get 
to  my  required  destination,  and 
quite  as  ready  to  guide  me 
thither  if  he  thinks  that  I  am 
likely  to  go  astray.  His  ex- 
planations may  be  a  little 
cumbrous  and  elaborate  as 
contrasted  with  the  London 
policeman's  rapid  "  First  to 
the  right,  second  to  the  left, 
then  straight  on,  on  the  left- 
hand  side ; "  but  his  "  Comm  " 
when  he  sees  that  I  am  puzzled 
redeems  the  situation.  The 
thing  that  troubles  his  mind 
is  evidently  not  unwillingness 
to  guide  the  stranger,  but 
rather  an  anxiety  to  convince 
the  latter  that  the  guide 
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rather  than  the  guided  is  the 
obliged  party. 

Alas !  that  to  the  general 
law  of  civility  and  considera- 
tion for  the  stranger,  the 
manners  of  the  market-women 
stand  out  in  disagreeable  con- 
trast. Those  market-women — 
marketing-women,  perhaps,  is 
a  better  term,  for  I  allude  to 
the  buyers  rather  than  the 
sellers  —  seem  to  justify  the 
somewhat  crude  rendering 
given  by  the  compilers  of 
our  authorised  version  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Greek 
dyopaloi  rtves,  "  certain  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort." 
A  hard-bitten,  hard-visaged 
dame,  from  whom  the  constant 
labour  in  the  fields  and  con- 
stant exposure  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  weather  seem  to 
have  taken  away  not  merely 
every  trace  of  feminine  comeli- 
ness but  even  the  last  vestiges 
of  womanhood,  aged  beyond 
her  years,  aggressive,  vituper- 
ative, in  every  way  unlovely, — 
such  is  the  peasant  woman  who 
comes  to  our  market.  Add  to 
an  inward  determination  to 
have  her  own  way,  without 
fear  or  respect  for  her  neigh- 
bour's feelings,  a  truly  terrible 
form  of  body-armour,  terrible 
alike  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes,  and  you  arrive  at  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  veritable 
virago.  For  the  market - 
basket,  large,  knotty,  and  cum- 
brous, worn  at  the  back,  and 
capable  of  being  hitched  by  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulder  this  way 
or  that  from  the  right-hand 
neighbour's  ear,  shall  I  say, 
into  the  left-hand  neighbour's 
eye,  seems  to  fulfil  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  crocodile's  tail ;  while 


the  heavy  tread  of  the  huge 
flat  foot,  cased  in  clump-soled 
shoes,  once  felt  will  not  light- 
ly be  forgotten.  Moreover,  to 
the  market-basket,  formidable 
enough  in  itself,  is  often  super- 
added  a  hard  and  stout  open 
tub  with  two  viciously  pro- 
jecting handles.  When  tub  and 
basket  are  alike  laden  with  the 
Saturday's  stores  for  the  follow- 
ing week,  an  occasional  kettle 
or  saucepan,  some  crockery,  and 
a  stray  broomhead,  I  am  in- 
clined to  recall  the  example 
of  a  Herodotean  sentence  as 
given  in  my  boyhood  by  a 
form-master:  "Awkward  ani- 
mals pigs  is  to  drive,  one  man 
many  of  them  very."  Substi- 
tute for  that  far  better  man- 
nered animal  "  pig  "  a  German 
marketing  -  woman,  and  for 
"drive"  meet,  and  you  have 
the  situation.  In  a  street  or 
highway  it  is  possible  to  escape 
destruction  by  slipping  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  or  passing 
by  on  the  other  side.  But  in 
the  narrow  gangways  between 
the  market  -  stalls,  precipitate 
flight  when  feasible  is  the  only 
resource.  ^Even  then  pursuit 
may  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
For  the  lady,  being  out  for  a 
holiday  as  well  as  for  business, 
is  not  quite  happy  until  she 
has  shouldered,  elbowed,  kicked, 
and  basketed  her  way  up  every 
gangway  and  to  every  stall  in 
the  market-place.  Once  only 
this  very  badly  trodden  worm 
was  forced  to  turn.  I  was  in 
search  of  some  edible  apples, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  inquir- 
ing the  price  of  some  which 
I  had  pitched  upon  at  one 
stall,  when  with  a  thump  on 
the  ear  from  her  tub,  and  a 
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kick  on  the  instep  from  her 
hoof,  an  old  dame,  who  had 
apparently  finished  her  pur- 
chases, warned  me  to  "move 
on."  I  moved  on  to  the  next 
stall  accordingly,  only  to  be 
a  second  time  dislodged  by  the 
same  assailant.  When  at  a 
third  stall  I  ventured  to  offer 
a  form  of  passive  resistance 
and  seemed  inclined  to  stand 
my  ground,  the  pertinacious  foe, 
by  a  dexterous  hitch  of  her 
shoulder,  dug  me  hard  in  the 
ribs  with  the  bottom  of  her 
basket,  narrowly  missed  hitting 
me  in  the  eye  with  the  handle 
of  her  tub,  and  completing  my 
discomfiture  by  planting  a 
heavy  heel  on  my  toes,  fairly 
carried  the  position.  This  was 
really  too  much  for  human 
endurance,  and  feeling  sore  all 
over,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
I  determined  to  retaliate  in 
kind.  Having  concluded  her 
business  at  the  stall, — the  busi- 
ness, I  may  say,  consisted  of 
sampling  some  of  the  fruit  and 
then  abusing  the  proprietor  of 
the  stall  for  selling  rotten 
plums,  —  she  had  turned,  and 
after  favouring  me  with  a 
parting  benediction  in  the  form 
of  a  crack  on  the  shoulder 
from  her  tub,  was  proceeding 
to  force  her  way  between  two 
other  ladies  similarly  equipped 
as  herself,  when  I  ventured  to 
assist  her  progress.  Seeing 
that  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gangway  would  prevent  her 
falling  on  her  nose,  I  put  my 
knee  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basket,  and  hoisting  for  all  I 
was  worth,  fairly  set  her  trund- 
ling. A  bull  in  a  china -shop 
could  hardly  have  caused  a 
greater  commotion.  For  once 


set  going,  she  burst  through 
the  ranks  of  her  opponents  like 
Achilles  through  the  trembling 
herds  of  Trojans,  and  after 
treading  on  many  toes,  dashing 
her  own  tub  and  basket  against 
many  similar  equipments,  and 
discomposing  many  tempers, 
she  was  only  brought  up  by 
a  violent  collision  with  the 
rear-guard  of  a  solid  column 
of  basket-carriers  which  had 
got  blocked.  In  the  torrent 
of  terrible  recriminations  and 
vituperations  that  ensued  be- 
tween the  lady  who  had  run 
amuck  and  the  indignant  dames 
who  had  suffered  under  the 
process,  my  own  modest  con- 
tribution to  the  row  that 
followed  passed  unnoticed  by 
everyone  except  a  little  German 
student,  who,  having  also  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  old 
virago's  hands,  was  overcome 
with  delight.  To  "A  Gentle- 
man of  France,"  it  may  be 
remembered,  accrued  a  firm 
friendship  with  one  M.  Fran- 
9ois  out  of  an  acquaintance- 
ship inaugurated  by  treading 
upon  the  other's  toe.  So,  too, 
from  the  trivial  circumstance 
of  having  my  toes  trodden 
upon  beyond  endurance  I  date 
an  interchange  of  courtesy  with 
one  or  more  German  students. 
For  when  I  see  several  of  these 
young  gentlemen  politely  take 
off  their  caps  to  me  in  the 
street,  I  know  that  my  friend 
of  the  market  -  place  is  a 
member  of  the  party. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  a  deep- 
rooted,  and  only  too  well- 
founded,  mistrust  of  my  conver- 
sational powers  in  the  German 
language  has  prevented  me 
from  prosecuting  the  acquaint- 
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anceship  still  further.  For  the 
presence  of  these  fresh-faoed 
lads  is  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
feature  of  the  place.  The  Ox- 
onian is  at  once  struck  by  their 
very  elaborate  manner  of  greet- 
ing each  other  as  well  as  out- 
side acquaintances  in  the 
streets.  At  Oxford  a  nod,  or  a 
smile,  or  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
passed  muster  as  a  sufficient 
acknowledgment  of  a  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road :  of 
the  friend's  friend,  except  when 
a  lady  was  concerned,  no  notice 
of  any  kind  was  taken.  But 
the  young  German,  whose  lack 
of  courtesy  is  so  often  the  topic 
of  a  letter  or  paragraph  in  an 
English  newspaper,  is,  to  my 
mind,  almost  inconveniently 
courteous,  the  almost  incessant 
taking  off  of  the  head-dress 
being  the  more  conspicuous 
when  that  head-dress  assumes 
the  form  of  a  flat  coloured  cap, 
invariably  worn  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  Out  of  sheer  curi- 
osity I  took  the  trouble  on  one 
occasion  to  follow  a  trio  of 
pink-capped  students  on  their 
progress  down  a  main  street  of 
the  town,  and  I  counted  them 
take  off  their  caps  on  no  less 
than  seventeen  occasions,  either 
to  single  students  or  other 
groups  of  students,  in  the  latter 
case  a  distinct  bow  being  made 
to  each  member  of  the  group. 
Then,  as  one  of  my  trio  wore 
his  cap  rather  askew,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  wound,  the 
result  of  a  "schlager"  en- 
counter, patched  up  with  lint 
and  black  sticking-plaster,  I 
next  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to 
the  same  street  on  the  follow- 
ing day  and  count  the  number 
of  wounded  warriors  I  met 


while  walking  down  one  side  of 
it.  In  all  I  encountered  forty- 
three  students,  of  whom  the 
odd  three  wore  patches  to  cover 
recent  wounds,  and  either  six 
or  seven  more  had  perceptible 
scars  of  old  wounds,  in  the 
doubtful  case  the  scar  being  so 
slight  that  it  might  have  been 
the  result  of  a  slip  of  the  razor. 
Without  being  in  the  least 
degree  anxious  to  witness  one 
of  these  passages  of  arms  which 
in  no  way  commend  themselves 
to  the  English  fancy,  I  found 
opportunity  on  two  occasions 
for  questioning  German  gentle- 
men on  the  subject  of  the 
students'  duel.  On  one  point 
both  were  agreed,  that  the  duel 
is,  like-  the  public  school  boxing- 
matches,  in  a  majority  of  cases 
merely  a  friendly  though  sharp 
trial  of  skill  between  picked 
men  of  rival  corps;  less  fre- 
quently, like  a  schoolboy's 
fight,  the  result  of  a  personal 
difference  of  opinion.  But, 
while  one  of  my  informants 
condemned  the  practice, — not 
indeed  on  the  score  of  brut- 
ality, but  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  blood-poisoning  in  the 
case  of  an  unhealthy  subject, 
— the  other  was  wholly  in 
favour  of  it. 

"  It  tests  a  man's  courage  as 
well  as  his  skill,"  was  the  argu- 
ment, "  and  it  gives  confidence 
and  experience  to  one  who  may 
later  on  in  life  be  called  upon 
to  use  his  sword  to  keep  his 
head  in  sober  earnest." 

From  the  latter  gentleman  I 
gathered  also  that  the  fresh- 
man's year  only  is  spent  in 
roystering :  later  on,  when  the 
young  roysterer  has  won  his 
spurs,  he  settles  down  to  seri- 
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ous  work.  "  The  first  year 
drinking  beer  and  fighting, 
after  that  much  work." 

It  was  easy,  too,  to  gather 
from  remarks  let  drop  by  my 
friend,  who  had  gone  through 
the  training  himself,  that  the 
German  student  is  at  once 
more  thrifty  and  more  seri- 
ous than  the  average  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  undergraduate. 
Where,  for  instance,  the  latter's 
hospitality  commonly  runs  to 
port  wine,  and  perhaps  cham- 
pagne, the  German's  ideas  are 
rather  those  of  the  humble- 
minded  though  really  sensible 
Welshman  to  be  found  within 
the  precincts  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  This  individual,  none 
the  less  to  be  commended  be- 
cause he  is  occasionally  laughed 
at,  considers  that  he  has  done 
all  that  is  required  of  him 
when  he  invites  a  friend  to  his 
rooms  after  hall  and  calls  for 
"  A  tankard  of  peer  and  the 
pasket."  The  "pasket,"  how- 
ever,— a  flat  basket  with  par- 
titions containing  various  kinds 
of  fruit  and  sweetmeats  duly 
priced,  from  which  the  host 
and  guest  help  themseves  ac- 
cording to  their  requirements, 
— is  omitted  by  the  yet  more 
thrifty  German  ;  the  "  peer,"  a 
light  lager  ale  costing  about 
one  penny  for  a  large  glass, 
apart  from  anything  else,  being 
considered  sufficient  entertain- 
ment. I  was  told,  though  it  is 
hard  to  believe  it,  that  a  Ger- 
man student  has  been  known 
to  imbibe  as  many  as  fourteen 
or  fifteen  large  glasses  at  a  sit- 
ting. But  even  so  the  hard 
drinker  only  costs  his  enter- 
tainer the  comparatively  small 
sum  of  fifteenpence,  a  price 


that  I  have  seen  charged  in 
London  for  a  single  whisky- 
and-soda.  For  a  large  party 
of  students,  something  under 
sixpence  a-head  may  be  quoted 
as  the 'cost  of  sufficiently  lib- 
eral entertainment.  Even  in 
the  toper's  case  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  reflect  that  excessive 
potation  tends  rather  to  ro- 
tundity than  inebriation ;  easy 
on  the  other  hand  to  see  where 
the  fear  of  blood-poisoning 
comes  in. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remark  that 
the  Germans,  by  contrast  with 
ourselves,  seem  to  be  an  essen- 
tially sober  nation.  In  the 
course  of  a  two  months'  ex- 
perience, wandering  about  the 
town  a  good  deal  and  at  vari- 
ous hours  of  both  day  and 
night,  I  have  only  come  across 
one  case  of  drunkenness.  And 
even  there  I  may  have  been 
mistaken.  For  the  man  under 
suspicion  was  by  no  means 
either  blind  -  drunk  or  offen- 
sively drunk,  but  I  fancied  at 
the  time  that  he  was  certainly 
rather  the  worse  for  liquor. 
Thank  goodness,  we  have  out- 
lived an  age  when  in  good 
society  drunkenness  passed  as 
a  venial  offence.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  there  are  many 
English  villages  in  which  al- 
most as  many  working  men 
will  be  found  more  or  less  in- 
toxicated on  a  Saturday  night 
as  will  be  found  sober.  The 
notable  absence  of  cases  of 
drunkenness  in  this  town  struck 
me  so  forcibly  that  I  asked  a 
German  friend  whether  the 
sobriety  of  the  inhabitants  was 
not  exceptional. 

"No,"  was  the  answer;  "in 
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some  villages  perhaps  they 
drink  more.  Say  a  village 
where  there  will  be  a  hundred 
grown-up  men,  they  will  drink 
their  beer  after  four  o'clock 
on  Sunday  evening  —  two, 
perhaps,  or  three  will  drink 
too  much.  Is  it  not  so  in 
England?" 

I  preferred  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion unanswered,  and  passed 
on  to  another  subject.  Be  it- 
said,  however,  that  perhaps 
so  far  as  the  actual  quantity 
of  liquor  consumed  goes,  the 
thirsty  German  will  pour  down 
his  throat  as  much  as,  or  per- 
haps more  than,  the  thirsty 
Englishman.  But  there  is  a 
wide  difference  both  in  quality 
and  the  surroundings.  A  very 
light  and  pure  beer,  drunk  for 
the  most  part  in  the  open  air, 
is  more  likely  to  round  the 
toper's  figure  than  to  befuddle 
his  intellect. 

To  return  to  my  students. 
Thriftiness,  to  some  extent  at 
all  events,  goes  by  custom,  and 
by  virtue  of  belonging  to  a  com- 
paratively unathletic  nation, 
one  form  of  temptation  to 
spend  money  is  lacking  to  the 
German  student  as  compared 
with  the  English  under- 
graduate. Outdoor  games, 
which  form  a  part  and  parcel 
of  our  university  life,  are 
practically  non-existent  in  Ger- 
many. That  in  our  own  country 
a  truly  ridiculous  amount  of 
attention  is  bestowed  upon 
successful  game  -  playing  and 
successful  game-players  no  one 
can  feel  more  strongly  than 
myself :  that  so  much  valuable 
time  is  wasted  on  the  frivolities 
of  life  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  nothing  short  of  a 


national  misfortune.  But  there 
must  be  a  half-way  house  some- 
where, and  I  am  truly  sorry 
for  the  German  student  when  I 
see  him  on  a  fine  summer  after- 
noon maundering  about  in  a 
dark  suit,  or  at  any  rate  in  his 
ordinary  costume,  instead  of 
plunging  into  flannels  and  im- 
proving his  hours  of  relaxation 
by  taking  some  form  of  really 
active  exercise.  Put  side  by 
side  with  our  Oxford  under- 
graduate, he  would  probably 
fill  his  clothes  as  well,  if  not 
better,  but  the  stuff  underneath 
the  clothes  is  of  a  very  infer- 
ior and  flabby  quality.  We 
English,  taking  us  all  in  all, 
may  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a 
heavy  nation.  We  are  proud 
of  our  national  physique,  and 
that  not  without  some  reason. 
Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Germans  as  they  walk  are 
even  heavier  than  we  are, — 
heavier,  but  neither  so  wiry, 
so  active,  or  gifted  with  so 
much  power  of  endurance,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they 
carry  more  solid  flesh  than  the 
framework  of  the  human  body 
is  calculated  to  support.  The 
foreign  crews  which  occasion- 
ally appear  at  the  Henley 
Regatta  will  generally  be 
found  to  average  throughout 
the  boat  almost  a  full  stone 
lighter  than  a  good  English 
crew,  say  the  Leander.  But 
out  of  training  and  in  ordinary 
trim,  the  difference  of  weight 
between  a  German  or  Belgian 
and  an  English  oarsman  would 
disappear,  even  if  the  former 
were  not  found  to  be  the 
heavier.  Pick  out  an  un- 
trained but  philathletic  young 
Englishman,  and  put  him  into 
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training  for  the  University 
Boat  Race.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  the  twelve -stone  man 
will  probably  have  lost  not 
more  than  four  or  five  pounds 
at  the  outside.  Try  the  same 
system  of  strict  training  on  a 
German  student,  and  your 
twelve-stone  man  will  be  found 
on  the  day  of  the  race  to  scale 
considerably  under  eleven  stone 
— in  other  words,  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  full 
stone  or  more  of  superfluous 
flesh  about  him.  To  my  own 
untutored  eye  I  will  confess 
that  the  weight  of  the  twelve- 
stone  'Varsity  oarsman,  when 
I  met  him  in  his  ordinary  attire, 
was  often  a  mystery. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  him  in 
the  boat !  "  I  have  had  said  to 
me  over  and  over  again.  I 
waited,  and  the  mystery  was 
a  mystery  no  longer. 

That  the  German  student's 
comparative  inactivity  and 
tendency  to  weigh  more  than 
he  ought  to  weigh  tells  on  him 
in  after-life  may  bej;  gathered 
from  this  painfully  egotistic 
story.  Though  I  happen  to 
have  been  more  or  less  phil- 
athletic  from  my  youth  on- 
wards, I  could  never  claim  to 
be  anything  more  than  a 
moderately  fast  walker.  Stay- 
ing at  our  Pension  was  a  very 
charming  and  intelligent  Ger- 
man, whom  at  first  sight  I 
should  without  hesitation  have 
described  as  an  unusually 
powerful  man,  well  built,  well 
set  up,  with  far  better  phy- 
sique and  in  every  way 
stronger  than  myself,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  having  consider- 
able pull  over  me  in  years,  for 
he  is  indeed  in  the  very  prime 


of  life.  We  two  started  for  a 
four-mile  walk  into  the  coun- 
try. As  it  happened,  time  was 
precious,  because  he  had  an 
appointment  in  the  Pension 
for  a  certain  hour. 

"We  shall  have  time,"  he 
said,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  if 
you  do  not  mind  walking  rather 
fast." 

I  stepped  out  accordingly, 
but  without  in  any  way  exert- 
ing myself.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  mile  he  called  a  halt,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  I  noticed 
that  he  was  very  much  out  of 
breath  and  perspiring  freely, — 
in  fact,  showing  every  trace  of 
being  fairly  walked  off  his  legs. 

"You  English,"  he  sighed, 
as  he  mopped  his  forehead,  "  do 
make  such  great  paces  !  " 

A  remark  that  the  same 
good  fellow  let  drop  one  day 
tended  to  prove  two  things — 
viz.,  that  the  student  is  thrifty 
by  choice  as  well  as  more  or 
less  of  necessity;  and  that  the 
Church  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  England,  is  a  poorly  paid 
profession.  I  had  asked  him 
whether  a  certain  coarsely-cut 
tobacco,  which  I  saw  in  nearly 
every  tobacconist's  shop,  was 
really  smokable. 

"Oh!  that,"  he  said,  "is 
very  cheap  tobacco ;  it  is  what 
the  students  smoke,  and  the 
vicars." 

Certainly  a  maximum  in- 
come of  £200  a-year,  and  later 
on,  at  a  certain  age  or  after  so 
many  years'  service,  £300,  does 
not  suggest  the  smoking  of  a 
very  costly  type  of  tobacco. 
This  modest  income  seems  to 
be  about  all  that  the  Lutheran 
vicar  has  to  look  forward  to, 
and  the  house  provided  for  his 
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use  is  something  very  far  re- 
moved from  our  idea  of  a 
country  parsonage.  For  this 
reason  the  class  of  men  who 
are  encouraged  to  take  orders 
is  rather  that  of  the  Welsh 
than  of  the  English  parson. 
It  did  not  indeed  fall  to  my 
lot  to  hold  more  than  a  passing 
conversation  with  a  vicar,  but 
I  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
gauging  the  status  of  a  vicar's 
son,  who  was,  I  believe,  himself 
reading  for  Holy  Orders.  In 
my  own  mind  I  had  put  the 
young  gentleman  down  for  a 
grocer's  assistant,  who  had  for- 
gotten to  use  his  razor  for  a 
week  or  so ;  and  it  came  upon 
me  in  the  light  of  a  shock  to 
discover  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  on 
the  other  hand,  struck  me  as 
being  a  distinctly  superior  body 
of  men.  How  the  rival  estab- 
lishments get  on  together  I 
had  no  curiosity  to  inquire,  but 
a  trivial  circumstance  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  are 
not  very  strongly  accentuated. 

"We  will  go  to  church  to- 
gether to-morrow,  Mr  ," 

said  my  German  friend. 

"I  should  like  to,"  I  re- 
sponded ;  "  but  what  Church 
shall  we  go  to?  " 

"  I  will  find  the  times,"  was 
the  answer,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  to  say 
that  the  service  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  at  10 
o'clock,  in  the  Lutheran  at 
10.30.  "Therefore,"  he  con- 
cluded, "we  will  go  to  the 
Lutheran." 

As  to  a  man  who  cannot 
understand  the  language  one 


service  seemed  likely  to  be  as 
edifying  as  another,  I  assented. 
But  it  struck  me  as  curious  at 
the  time  that  to  my  friend  Herr 

G ,  who  I  fully  believe  to 

be  a  good  churchman,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  respects  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  the  hour  rather 
than  the  creed  should  have 
been  taken  into  account. 
There  was  something  still  more 
strange  about  the  sequel.  For 
on  going  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  we  found  indeed  the 
semblance  of  a  congregation 
hanging  about  the  door,  but 
the  door  was  closed  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  parson. 
After  some  waiting,  the  con- 
gregation gradually  dispersed, 
two  English  ladies  in  addition 
to  ourselves  remaining  on  till 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  chance 
that  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other the  hour  for  service 
might  have  been  altered.  But 
when  the  clock  struck  and 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  the 
parson,  we  gave  it  up  in  de- 
spair and  took  a  stroll  round 
the  large  and  shady  church- 
yard. There,  presently,  we 
encountered  no  less  a  person 
than  the  vicar  himself,  walking 
quietly  round  the  churchyard 
and  reading  a  book. 

"Why,"  inquired  my  com- 
panion, "  is  there  no  service  ?  " 

The  answer,  so  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  was  that  a  good 
many  people  were  away,  the 
congregation  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  had  been  very  small, 
the  weather  was  very  hot,  and 
so — the  service  had  been  post- 
poned till  the  next  Sunday ! 
After  that,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Lutheran  vicars 
are  not  so  badly  paid  as  I 
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had  imagined.  The  interior 
of  a  Lutheran  church,  I  may 
say,  entirely  recalls  that  of 
the  Salem  Chapel  at  Chelten- 
ham, where  I  was  once  an 
involuntary  worshipper.  It  has 
always  been  my  habit,  if  I 
find  myself  in  a  strange  town 
on  Sunday  morning,  to  sally 
out  into  the  street  at  10.45 
and  follow  the  first  well-dressed 
person  I  see  carrying  a  prayer- 
book.  Strangely  unfamiliar 
was  the  appearance  of  the 
church  to  which  I  was  in 
this  way  guided  at  Cheltenham. 
But  once  there,  I  elected  to 
stay,  and  for  the  one  and  only 
time  in  my  life  listened  to  the 
hymn  that  commences  "Be- 
fore Jehovah's  awful  throne." 
Until  I  actually  heard  it,  I 
say  it  to  my  shame,  I  had 
always  imagined  that  the 
hymn,  like  the  names  Tabitha 
Tagrag,  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
&c.,  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  Samuel  Warren. 

To  return,  however,  to  that 
superfluous  amount  of  avoir- 
dupois which  our  well-to-do 
Teutonic  cousin  is  by  way  of 
carrying.  The  working-classes, 
for  whom  manual  labour  sup- 
plies the  missing  amount  of 
exercise,  keep  their  figures  far 
better.  The  German  labourer 
really  seems  to  know  what 
work  actually  means.  I  passed 
five  road-menders  one  day,  and 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
every  man- jack  of  them  was 
hard  at  it.  The  road-mender 
as  I  see  him  in  my  part  of  the 
world  is  an  independent  gentle- 
man, who  sits  on  his  barrow 
and  smokes  a  pipe  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ratepayers.  The 
peasant  woman  in  Germany 


has  no  time  to  get  fat.  She 
gets  hard  instead.  At  least  a 
half  of  the  field  work  is  appar- 
ently done  here  by  the  women. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  they 
so  early  in  life  lose  all  trace  of 
womanly  comeliness.  But  is  it 
ungallant  to  suggest  that  in 
higher  circles  the  German  Frau 
follows  the  example  set  by  her 
better  half?  In  her  teens  and 
early  twenties  the  German  girl 
is  active  enough, — indeed,  judg- 
ing from  the  frequency  with 
which  I  either  meet  her  carry- 
ing a  lawn-tennis  racket  or  see 
her  rowing  on  the  river,  she  is 
more  active  than  her  brother. 
But  from  the  day  that  she  is 
married  and  begins  to  take  life 
more  quietly,  she  puts  on  flesh 
rapidly,  and  before  she  has 
struck  thirty  has  commonly 
attained  to  what  we  are  apt  to 
call  "a  comfortable  figure." 
Nor  is  this  term  an  unmeaning 
phrase.  Objectively  there  is 
something  very  restful  and 
comfortable  about  these  sub- 
stantial housewives.  The  rest- 
less man  or  woman  who  wears 
a  "  lean  and  hungry  look  "  sel- 
dom suggests  comfort.  I  find 
that  our  Kest-Cure  Pension  is 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  many 
hungry  -  looking  Americans. 
The  occasional  plump  visitor  is 
merely  hypochondriacal. 

A  walk  is  the  German's  fixed 
idea  of  exercise, — not  a  fast, 
blood-stirring  walk,  but  a  slow 
and  sedate  progress,  the  kind 
of  walk  we  sometimes  take  en 
famille  in  England,  when  the 
weather  is  either  too  hot  or  too 
wet  for  more  violent  exercise, 
and  we  feel  called  upon  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  give  our  child- 
ren and  our  dogs  an  airing.  Is 
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it,  I  sometimes  ask  myself,  the 
German  master  who  takes  out 
the  German  dog,  or  the  Ger- 
man dog  that  performs  that 
service  for  his  master  ?  For  a 
German  gentleman  out  for  a 
walk  without  his  dog  is  an 
almost  unknown  quantity. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ex- 
ceeding tameness  of  so-called 
wild  birds,  —  sparrows,  chaf- 
finches, blackbirds,  &c., — 
coupled  with  the  friendliness 
shown  by  dogs  and  horses  to 
an  unknown  stranger,  tends 
to  the  belief  that  the  Germans 
as  a  nation  are  habitually  kind 
to  animals,  the  cat  is  strangely 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  At 
the  time  that  I  pen  these  lines 
I  have  been  for  more  than  two 
months  in  Germany,  and  in  all 
this  time  I  have  seen  only  one 
cat  and  one  kitten.  There  are 
times  when  an  unworthy  —  I 
hope,  by  the  way,  that  it  really 
is  unworthy — suspicion  haunts 
my  mind,  and  I  picture  the  cat 
as  a  treasured  and  pampered 
animal  kept  in  some  odd  corner 
of  the  house  and  fed  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  with  a  view 
to  future  reappearance  in  the 
form  of  the  everlasting  German 
sausage.  Did  I  read  it  in  a 
book  during  my  infancy  or  was 
it  a  tale  that  my  dear  father, 
so  rich  in  anecdotes,  told  me 
long  years  ago  ?  The  latter,  I 
fancy,  so  here  goes  the  tale. 
My  father,  then,  or  an  ac- 
quaintance, watching  a  mill  at 
work  in  a  country  village,  was 
astonished  by  the  large  number 
of  cats  of  all  sizes  and  ages 
which,  in  pursuit  of  an  honest 
livelihood,  ran  ceaselessly  to 
and  fro  amidst  the  clumsy 
machinery. 
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"I  say,  my  man,"  at  last 
observed  the  watcher  to  one  of 
the  miller's  men,  "don't  any  of 
those  cats  ever  get  killed  ?  " 

The  man  scratched  his  head 
doubtfully,  as  if  considering  his 
answer. 

"T'owd  uns,"  he  exclaimed 
at  last,  "  well,  I  reckon  as  they 
can  take  care  of  theirselves, 
but  us  grimbles  a  kitling  now 
and  again." 

That  hideously  suggestive 
answer  came  back  like  a  flash 
to  my  memory  as  I  gazed  with 
wonder  rather  than  admiration 
on  the  noble  proportions  of  a 
German  sausage  some  eight 
feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  my 
fore- arm,  that  was  hung  up 
by  way  of  advertisement  in  a 
"flesher's"  shop.  And  with 
the  vision  of  grimbled  kitlings 
haunting  my  imagination,  I 
then  and  there  made  up  my 
mind  to  eschew  my  usual 
practice  of  so  far  conforming 
to  the  custom  of  the  country 
as  to  eat  a  thin  slice  of  sausage 
at  the  evening  meal.  I  will 
not  deny  that  those  thin  slices 
tasted  no  way  amiss,  but 
"ignotum  omne  pro  horribili" 
will  henceforth  be  my  motto  in 
respect  of  the  German  sausage. 

Dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
meet  galore — in  fact,  I  never 
recollect  having  seen  so  many 
dogs  in  one  small  town. 
Collies,  quite  good  -  looking 
collies,  abound.  But  terriers 
are  in  a  decided  minority.  Of 
mongrel  terriers,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  a  fair  sprinkling ;  but 
in  the  course  of  my  wander- 
ings I  have  only  encountered 
one  good  fox-terrier  and  two 
or  three  respectable  bull  ter- 
riers, the  latter,  whether  by 
3K 
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law  or  by  custom,  invariably 
muzzled.      I    am    on    patting 
terms    with    more    than     one 
poodle,  —  when    in    full    dress 
always    a    satisfactory   article 
to  pat ;  but  the  poodled  Spitz, 
in      Germany     apparently     a 
favourite   animal,    I    avoid   on 
principle.      Dachshunds,    some 
of  them  very  good,  others  per- 
haps   from    the    connoisseur's 
point  of  view  equally  good  but 
with   an   exaggeration  of   the 
bow    in    the    front    legs    that 
renders   their    gait   wearisome 
to    themselves   and  painful  to 
the  uninitiated  observer,  may 
be    said    to    swarm    in    every 
street.     Still,  after  making  all 
due    allowance   for    the   popu- 
larity   of    the    dachshund,    it 
seems    to    me    that   substance 
rather    than     quality    in    the 
matter     of    his    canine     com- 
panion   appeals    to    the    mind 
of  the  well-to-do  German,  and 
that   he   does   not   thoroughly 
enjoy  his   daily  constitutional 
unless   he   is    accompanied   by 
either     mastiff,     St     Bernard, 
Bismarck      hound,      or,     most 
commonly    of    all,    a     pointer 
with    his    tail    cut    short       I 
must  admit  that  to  my  insular 
mind   it    seemed    at    the   first 
blush  to  be  a  sort  of  profana- 
tion of  a  sporting  dog's  dignity 
to  dock  his    tail    and  convert 
him  into  a  non-sporting  man's 
companion  on  an  aimless  walk 
through      crowded     thorough- 
fares   or    along    dusty    roads. 
Yet  when  I  saw  how  naturally 
he  played  the  part,  sniffing  at 
likely  corners,  exchanging  com- 
pliments with   canine   friends, 
or  picking  up  savoury  morsels 
in  the  street,  a  suspicion  crossed 
my  mind  that  we  had  been  on 


the  wrong  tack  in  England  in 
perverting  the  character  of  a 
creature  designed  for  these 
homely  purposes,  and  compel- 
ling him  to  range  the  fields  in 
search  of  game,  and  on  occasion 
to  assume  that  strained  atti- 
tude which  evoked  Mr  Winkle's 
astonishment. 

Dogs  of  these  larger  types 
are  also  much  in  favour  with 
petty  hucksters,  and  those 
whom  I  have  heard  spoken  of 
in  England  as  "  kitchen-garden 
farmers."  What  the  big  dog 
does  here  in  his  private  life  on 
the  homestead  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  discovering,  but 
from  his  well-cared-for  appear- 
ance and  jaunty  gait  when  he 
appears  in  his  public  capacity 
of  "draught  animal"  I  con- 
clude that,  like  the  Irishman's 
pig,  he  ranks  as  no  unimport- 
ant member  of  the  family.  At 
first  I  was  inclined  to  pity 
the  poor  animals  as  I  watched 
them  either  in  single  or  double 
harness,  —  the  farmer  himself 
or  the  farmer's  boy  being  often 
the  yoke-fellow,  dragging  to  or 
from  the  market  a  low- built, 
but  by  no  means  lightly  laden, 
cart.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pointer,  I  am  beginning 
to  reverse  my  opinion.  For 
the  longer  I  watch  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  more  convinced 
do  I  become  that  the  animal  is 
performing  his  proper  function 
in  life.  As  an  American 
humourist  once  remarked,  a 
Newfoundland  dog  is  an  ex- 
cellent animal  to  save  the  life 
of  a  child  who  falls  into  a  pond. 
But,  he  added,  if  you  have 
neither  child  nor  pond  handy, 
the  Newfoundland  is  apt  to  be- 
come an  expensive  pensioner. 
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So,  too,  with  the  St  Bernard, 
most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
distressed  traveller  lost  in  a 
snowdrift.  What  is  the  object 
of  his  existence  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  country  town,  where 
there  are  neither  distressed 
travellers  nor  snow  -  drifts  ? 
Clearly  to  warn  off  intruders 
from  the  homestead  by  his 
sonorous  bark  at  night,  and  in 
the  daytime  to  take  his  share 
of  the  day's  work  by  acting  as 
a  draught  animal.  In  that 
capacity  he  is  less  obstinate 
and  more  intelligent  than  the 
coster's  donkey,  a  far  more 
rapid  mover  than  the  ox,  less 
sensitive  to  road  alarms  than 
the  horse.  And,  if  one  can 
judge  from  appearances,  he 
does  his  share  of  the  day's 
work  not  only  with  hearty 
goodwill  but  with  positive 
pleasure.  For  he  wags  his  tail 
as  he  walks  along,  and  when 
his  master  calls  a  halt  at  the 
end  of  a  stiff  incline  he  looks 
rather  surprised  than  grati- 
fied. Let  me  lay  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that,  of  some  hundred 
dogs  which  in  my  daily  walks 
I  have  watched  drawing  carts, 
I  have  never  seen  one  that  did 
not  appear  to  be  on  excellent 
terms  with  himself,  his  master, 
and  the  world  at  large.  Nor 
have  I  witnessed  a  single  in- 
stance of  anything  approach- 
ing ill  -  treatment.  We  all  of 
us  know,  my  good  English 
farmer  or  miller,  that  uncouth 
creature  which  you  choose  to 
call  your  yard  -  dog,  a  poor 
beast  which  diversifies  its  long 
bouts  of  sleepy  sulkiness  in  the 
daytime  by  growling  savagely 
and  springing  to  the  full  length 
of  its  chain  in  the  attempt 


to  demolish  some  inoffensive 
stranger,  and  which  disturbs 
your  neighbours'  rest  by  dis- 
cordant barkings  at  the  moon, 
or  at  other  sight,  or  it  may  be 
sound,  of  the  night.  I  grant 
you  that  the  poor  animal 
partly  fulfils  his  purpose  as  a 
tramp-scarer.  But  if  you  will 
only  condescend  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  your  German  brother- 
farmer's  book,  and  give  poor 
Phylax  a  little  healthy  exercise 
by  day  in  the  form  of  drawing 
a  cart,  you  will  at  once  be 
saving  your  own  pocket  and 
converting  a  savage,  suspicious, 
and  probably  hypochondriacal 
barbarian  into  a  healthy, 
happy,  and  self  -  respecting 
citizen.  Nor  will  you  be  in 
any  degree  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  your  night-watch- 
man. A  dog  who  has  done  a 
good  day's  work  may  bury  his 
nose  in  his  paws  and  enjoy  a 
healthy  and  invigorating  sleep. 
But  he  will  never  slumber  so 
soundly  that  the  approach  of 
a  strange  footfall  will  fail  to 
awaken  him,  and  if  he  merely 
omits  to  bay  the  moon  or  to 
bark  at  rustling  leaves,  neither 
you  nor  your  neighbour  will  be 
the  loser. 

The  German  horses  seem  dis- 
tinctly good,  the  best  of  them 
probably  not  better  than  good 
English  horses,  but  the  worst 
of  them  many  classes  superior 
to  the  wretched  screws  with 
which  we  are  only  too  familiar. 
Possibly  the  Germans  have 
discovered  that  a  really  bad 
horse  saves  his  keep  and 
brings  grist  to  the  mill  by 
being  converted  into  sausages. 
Curiously  enough,  in  this  dis- 
trict there  is  a  great  dearth  of 
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ponies,  and  still  more  curiously, 
on  asking  the  reaso'n,  I  was 
told  that  the  country  round 
about  was  too  hilly  for  them. 
I  had  always  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  natural 
affinity  between  hills  and 
ponies. 

Never,  except  perhaps  in  the 
looking-glass,  have  I  clapped 
eyes  upon  a  donkey  since  I 
came  to  Germany.  It  is  pos- 
sible again  that  potted  donkey 
may  be  in  request  for  sausages. 

Standing  on  the  bridge  here 
on  one  market-day,  I  watched 
seven  vehicles  go  past  me.  Of 
these,  two  were  drawn  by  pairs 
of  horses  ;  two  by  single  horses, 
looking  very  lop-sided  by  reason 
of  being  on  one  side  of  a  pole 
instead  of  between  the  shafts  ; 
one  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
dogs ;  the  sixth  by  a  dog  and  a 
boy,  and  the  last  by — a  cow. 
Not  an  ox,  mind,  but  a  bond-fide 
mother  of  the  milky  herd,  and 
a  good  milker,  too,  I  would 
warrant  her.  The  dear  old 
lady,  who  was  moving  at  a 
snail's  pace,  looked  singularly 
out  of  her  element.  And  she 
wore  a  distinctly  bored  and  even 
apologetic  look,  as  of  one  who 
would  like  to  have  said  to  me, 
"Look  here,  Mr  Englisher, 
this  isn't  my  job  at  all,  but 
one  must  lend  a  leg  occasionally 
to  oblige  a  neighbour." 

The    German   child — which, 


being  of  the  neuter  gender,  on 
the  ground,  I  conclude,  of  its 
irresponsibility,  must  certainly 
rank  after  the  dog,  which,  as 
being  a  working  member  of 
the  community,  is  masculine — 
struck  me  when  I  saw  it  on 
the  streets  and  roads  as  being 
a  very  independent  and  easily 
amused  atom.  Dirty,  very 
dirty  the  village  child ;  per- 
haps not  really  dirtier  than  its 
English  cousin,  but  looking 
dirtier  by  reason  of  the  bare 
legs  and  feet.  The  German 
toy-shop  is  a  thing  to  dream 
of,  and  yet  nothing  more  costly 
than  a  rag-doll  seems  to  reach 
the  cottager's  child.  Nor  did 
I  ever  see  a  village  boy  with 
either  hoop,  top,  or  ball.  But 
the  children  seem  to  get  on 
excellently  well  without  toys, 
and  I  have  enjoyed  watching 
their  games.  A  week  ago, 
when  walking  with  my  German 
friend,  we  came  across  a  party 
of  happy  bare-legged  girls,  who, 
having  bedizened  themselves 
with  wild -flowers  and  leaves, 
were  playing  at  "  Matrimony," 
the  tiny  bride  being,  in  spite 
of  her  unwashed  appearance, 
a  really  lovely  child.  Turned 
back  in  our  walk  by  an  evil- 
smelling  pond,  we  found,  ten 
minutes  later,  the  same  party 
still  playing.  But  this  time 
they  were  "  christening  the 
baby." 
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SLUMBER-SONGS    OF    THE    MADONNA. 

(TO   CHRISTIANA  THOMPSON.) 

PRELUDE. 

Dante  saw  the  great  white  Rose 

Half  unclose ; 
Dante  saw  the  golden  bees 

Gathering  from  its  heart  of  gold 

Sweets  untold, 
Love's  most  honeyed  harmonies. 

Dante  saw  the  threefold  bow 

Strangely  glow, 
Saw  the  Rainbow  Vision  rise, 

And  the  Flame  that  wore  the  crown 

Bending  down 
O'er  the  flowers  of  Paradise. 

Something  yet  remained,  it  seems  ; 

In  his  dreams 
Dante  missed — as  angels  may 

In  their  white  and  burning  bliss — 

Some  small  kiss 
Mortals  meet  with  every  day. 

Italy  in  splendour  faints 

'Neath  her  saints  ! 
0,  her  great  Madonnas,  too, 
Faces  calm  as  any  moon 

Glows  in  June, 
Hooded  with  the  night's  deep  blue  1 

What  remains?     I  pass  and  hear 

Everywhere, 
Ay,  or  see  in  silent  eyes 

Just  the  song  she  still  would  sing 

Thus — a-swing 
O'er  the  cradle  where  He  lies. 


Sleep,  little  baby,  I  love  thee; 

Sleep,  little  king,  I  am  bending  above  thee ! 

How  should  I  know  what  to  sing 
Here  in  my  arms  as  I  swing  thee  to  sleep? 
Hushaby  low, 
Rockaby  so, 

Kings  may  have  wonderful  jewels  to  bring, 
Mother  has  only  a  kiss  for  her  king ! 
Why  should  my  singing  so  make  me  to  weep? 
Only  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee, 

Love  thee,  my  little  one,  sleep. 
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•  II. 

Is  it  a  dream?     Ah  yet,  it  seems 
Not  the  same  as  other  dreams ! 

I  can  but  think  that  angels  sang, 

When  thou  wast  born,  in  the  starry  sky, 

And  that  their  golden  harps  out-rang 
While  the  silver  clouds  went  by ! 

The  morning  sun  shuts  out  the  stars, 

Which  are  much  loftier  than  the  sun ; 
But,  could  we  burst  our  prison-bars 

And  find  the  Light  whence  light  begun, 
The  dreams  that  heralded  thy  birth 
Were  truer  than  the  truths  of  earth ; 
And,  by  that  far  immortal  Gleam, 
Soul  of  my  soul,  I  still  would  dream ! 

A  ring  of  light  was  round  thy  head, 

The  great-eyed  oxen  nigh  thy  bed 

Their  cold  and  innocent  noses  bowed ! 

Their  sweet  breath  rose  like  an  incense  cloud 

In  the  blurred  and  mystic  lanthorn  light ! 

About  the  middle  of  the  night 

The  black  door  blazed  like  some  great  star 

With  a  glory  from  afar, 

Or  like  some  mighty  chrysolite 

Wherein  an  angel  stood  with  white 

Blinding  arrowy  bladed  wings 

Before  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings; 

And,  through  it,  I  could  dimly  see 

A  great  steed  tethered  to  a  tree. 

Then,  with  crimson  gems  aflame 
Through  the  door  the  three  kings  came, 
And  the  black  Ethiop  unrolled 
The  richly  broidered  cloth  of  gold, 
And  poured  forth  before  thee  there 
Gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh ! 
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III. 

See,  what  a  wonderful  smile !     Does  it  mean 

That  my  little  one  knows  of  my  love? 
Was  it  meant  for  an  angel  that  passed  unseen, 

And  smiled  at  us  both  from  above  ? 

Does  it  mean  that  he  knows  of  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
That  are  waiting  to  sweeten  his  childhood's  hours, 
And  the  tales  I  shall  tell  and  the  games  he  will  play, 
And  the  songs  we  shall  sing  and  the  prayers  we  shall  pray 

In  his  boyhood's  May, 

He  and  I,  one  day? 


IV. 

For  in  the  warm  blue  summer  weather 
We  shall  laugh  and  love  together: 

I  shall  watch  my  baby  growing, 
I  shall  guide  his  feet, 

When  the  orange  trees  are  blowing 
And  the  winds  are  heavy  and  sweet ! 

When  the  orange  orchards  whiten 

I  shall  see  his  great  eyes  brighten 
To  watch  the  long-legged  camels  going 

Up  the  twisted  street, 
When  the  orange  trees  are  blowing 

And  the  winds  are  sweet. 

What  does  it  mean?     Indeed,  it  seems 
A  dream!     Yet  not  like  other  dreams! 

We  shall  walk  in  pleasant  vales, 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  song 

I  shall  tell  him  lovely  tales 
All  day  long : 

He  shall  laugh  while  mother  sings 

Tales  of  fishermen  and  kings. 

He  shall  see  them  come  and  go 

O'er  the  wistful  sea, 
Where  rosy  oleanders  blow 

Round  blue  Lake  Galilee, 
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Kings  with  fishers'  ragged  coats 
And  silver  nets  across  their  boats, 
Dipping  through  the  starry  glow, 
With  crowns  for  him  and  me ! 

Ah,  no ; 
Crowns  for  him,  not  me! 

Rockaby  so  I     Indeed,  it  seems 

A  dream  I  yet  not  like  other  dreams ! 


V. 

Ah,  see  what  a  wonderful  smile  again ! 

Shall  I  hide  it  away  in  my  heart, 
To  remember  one  day  in  a  world  of  pain 

When  the  years  have  torn  us  apart, 
Little  babe, 

When  the  years  have  torn  us  apart? 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep, 

Child  with  the  wonderful  eyes, 

Wild  miraculous  eyes, 
Deep  as  the  skies  are  deep ! 
What  star-bright  glory  of  tears 
Waits  in  you  now  for  the  years 
That  shall  bid  you  waken  and  weep? 
Ah,  in  that  day,  could  I  kiss  you  to  sleep 
Then,  little  lips,  little  eyes, 
Little  lips  that  are  lovely  and  wise, 
Little  lips  that  are  dreadful  and  wise! 

VI. 

Clenched  little  hands  like  crumpled  roses 

Dimpled  and  dear, 
Feet  like  flowers  that  the  dawn  uncloses, 

What  do  I  fear? 

Little  hands,  will  you  ever  be  clenched  in  anguish? 
White  little  limbs,  will  you  droop  and  languish  ? 

Nay,  what  do  I  hear? 
I  hear  a  shouting,  far  away, 
You  shall  ride  on  a  kingly  palm-strewn  way 

Some  day ! 
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But  when  you  are  crowned  with  a  golden  crown 
And  throned  on  a  golden  throne, 

You'll  forget  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  town 
And  your  mother  that  sits  alone 

Wondering  whether  the  mighty  king 

Remembers  a  song  she  used  to  sing, 

Long  ago, 
"  Rockaby  so, 

Kings  may  have  wonderful  jewels  to  bring, 

Mother  has  only  a  kiss  for  her  king  I "  .  .  . 

Ah,  see  what  a  wonderful  smile,  once  more ! 

He  opens  his  great  dark  eyes  ! 
Little  child,  little  king,  nay,  hush,  it  is  o'er, 

My  fear  of  those  deep  twin  skies, — 
Little  child, 

You  are  all  too  dreadful  and  wise! 


VII. 

But  now  you  are  mine,  all  mine, 

And  your  feet  can  lie  in  my  hand  so  small, 
And  your  tiny  hands  in  my  heart  can  twine, 

And  you  cannot  walk,  so  you  never  shall  fall, 
Or  be  pierced  by  the  thorns  beside  the  door, 
Or  the  nails  that  lie  upon  Joseph's  floor; 
Through  sun  and  rain,  through  shadow  and  shine, 
You  are  mine,  all  mine ! 

ALFRED  NOTES. 
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CHICANE. 


BY  SIR  J.   GEOEGE   SCOTT,    K.C.I.E. 


"TAKE  not  any  life  at  all," 
is  one  of  the  Buddhist  com- 
mandments. "Ho wean  there 
be  any  compassion  in  a  flesh- 
eater,  truth  in  a  drunkard, 
shame  in  one  greatly  covetous, 
proficiency  in  one  who  is  sloth- 
ful, and  wealth  in  one  with 
a  bad  temper  ? "  says  the 
'Lokaniti.' 

The  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  sometimes  has  very  incon- 
venient results.  With  the  ex- 
tension of  missionary  endeav- 
our it  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing, but  in  some  parts  of  Upper 
Burma  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nexation the  prohibition  was 
very  generally  obeyed,  and 
proved  particularly  awkward 
when  there  were  British  troops 
in  want  of  beef,  and  commis- 
sariat officers  clamorous  for 
slaughter-cattle.  Small  parties 
could  usually  find  some  one 
who  affected  to  believe  that  a 
calf  was  wanted  because  of  its 
markings,  a  village  rooster  be- 
cause it  might  be  used  for 
cock-fighting,  or  a  goat  be- 
cause it  was  a  playful  beast, 
or  had  a  comical  beard, — but 
when  rations  were  wanted  for 
a  hundred  Tommy  Atkinses  all 
at  once  there  were  frequently 
great  difficulties,  in  all  but  the 
larger  towns  or  the  districts 
along  the  banks  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  river,  where  there  were 
usually  Mohammedan  butchers. 

There  was  a  column  which 
went  to  a  very  remote  station. 
The  intervening  country  had 


been  in  a  state  of  civil  war 
for  years,  so  the  commissariat 
officer  laid  in  a  supply  of 
"  bully  "  beef,  with  ration 
biscuits  of  the  variety  that 
is  called  ship's  bread  by 
sailors,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
by  the  advice  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, a  herd  of  slaughter- 
cattle  was  marched  along  with 
the  party.  All  went  well  on 
the  march,  though  the  Tommies 
jeered  at  the  commissariat 
bread,  and  said  it  was  sheer 
waste  of  the  country's  money 
to  carry  it  on  pack  animals. 
"  Set  it  down  on  the  road  and 
it  will  walk  itself,"  was  the 
favourite  joke.  There  were 
so  many  weevils  in  it !  The 
slaughter  -  cattle  got  wofully 
thin,  for  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  hot  weather  when  there 
is  no  grazing  to  be  had,  and 
the  scarcity  of  water  is  made 
all  the  more  evident  by  the 
superfluity  of  dust. 

When  the  column  reached 
its  destination  there  was  no 
fighting;  but  the  place  was  very 
remote,  and  there  had  been 
inter -state  raids  for  so  long 
that  when  it  was  decided  to 
establish  a  post  it  was  resolved 
that  it  was  desirable  to  stiffen 
it  by  leaving  half  a  British 
battery  and  two  companies  of 
a  line  regiment. 

The  station  was  in  one  of 
the  feudatory  states,  and  the 
chief  was  a  man  who,  after  a 
riotous  youth,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  time  to 
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"  make  his  soul."  Accordingly, 
one  of  the  most  peremptory  of 
his  orders  was  that  cattle  were 
not  to  be  killed,  and  that  no 
meat  was  to  be  sold  in  the 
markets.  There  were  minor 
rulings  that  fish  were  not  to 
be  caught  during  Lent,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  that  no 
fowls'  eggs  should  be  offered 
for  sale  until  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain from  long  keeping  that 
the  germ  of  life  no  longer 
existed  in  them.  The  fowls' 
eggs  there,  and  in  many  other 
places,  were  usually  kept  as 
fees  for  the  civil  surgeon,  to  be 
presented  by  grateful  patients 
who  wished  to  show  their  sense 
of  obligation  for  the  cures 
which  he  had  effected.  Such 
items  of  food,  however,  as  fish, 
or  eggs,  even  if  they  had  been 
laid  within  the  same  month, 
were  of  course  not  of  any  use 
for  the  feeding  of  British 
troops. 

The  supply  of  slaughter- 
cattle  marched  up  had  been 
fairly  large,  and  they  lasted 
for  some  weeks  after  the  fort 
had  been  laid  out  and  the  bar- 
racks built  for  the  troops ;  but 
a  time  came  when  only  a  very 
few  were  left,  and  the  commis- 
sariat officer,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  department, 
wrote  an  indent  to  the  civil 
officer  asking  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  with  the 
people  of  the  country  for  a 
regular  supply  of  fresh  meat, 
which  would  be  bought  alive 
after  inspection  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  dead,  after  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  medical  officer. 

The  civil  officer  ordered  his 
clerk  to  make  arrangements, 


and  the  clerk  called  upon  the 
village  headman  to  supply 
cattle  on  requisition,  but  none 
were  forthcoming.  The  head- 
man simply  referred  to  the 
orders  of  the  chief  of  the  state, 
and  added  some  pious  reflec- 
tions of  his  own. 

The  commissariat  officer  was 
informed  officially  that  no 
cattle  were  procurable  locally, 
and  was  recommended  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  regular 
supply  from  headquarters.  He 
came  round  in  person  to  the 
civil  officer.  He  was  an  un- 
pleasant -  looking  person,  fat 
with  the  fatness  of  the  native, 
with  a  suggestion  of  ghee,  or 
tallow  candles,  or  axle  grease, 
the  fatness  of  disease,  or  of  the 
animal  pampered  for  a  cattle 
show.  There  was  also  a  sug- 
gestion that  his  complexion 
was  rather  the  sunburn  of  his 
ancestors  than  of  any  exposure 
of  his  person  to  tropical  suns ; 
but  he  had  the  name  of  being 
a  good  officer,  and  was  very 
eager  to  prove  his  capacity  for 
a  much  better  station  than  a 
place  on  the  confines  of  Burma. 
He  cordially  disliked  the  civil 
officer,  and  was  not  alone  in 
this,  for  Warcop  was  a  man 
who  had  been  for  years  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  where  he 
was  always  the  hurra  sahib, 
and  so  had  insensibly  acquired 
the  self-satisfied  and  autocratic 
manner  which  suggested  final- 
ity in  all  he  said.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  imperfect  educa- 
tion, and  knew  it,  but  he  did 
know  all  the  ways  of  gov- 
ernment, and  was  as  learned 
in  all  the  circulars  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  secretariat 
babu,  who  is  a  simple  index. 
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"Mr  Warcop,"  said  the  com- 
missariat officer,  "  I  have  come 
about  the  supply  of  meat  for 
the  men.  I  have  got  an  official 
from  your  cutcherry  to  say  that 
no  cattle  are  procurable  locally. 
There  must  be  some  mistake 
about  this.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  beasts  about,  just  the 
sort  of  animals  I  require." 

"  You  need  not  have  wasted 
your  time  and  mine  by  coming 
to  talk  about  that.  My  assist- 
ant could  have  explained  to 
you  that  the  local  chief  is  a 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling. 
You  may  not  know  that  these 
people  have  prejudices  about 
taking  life,  and  in  particular 
will  not  eat  beef.  Now  that 
you  do  know  it,  you  must  get 
your  supplies  elsewhere." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  slaughter-cattle,  I 
will  get  them  elsewhere.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I  would  not 
have  come  to  you  if  the  matter 
had  not  been  urgent, — we  have 
only  two  days'  rations  for  the 
men." 

"Why  did  you  not  foresee 
this  ?  When  I  come  to  a  place 
like  this  I  don't  expect  to  find 
stationery,  so  I  make  reason- 
able preparations  and  bring  a 
year's  supply  with  me,  and  I 
indent  for  more  long  before  I 
want  it.  Your  department 
seems  to  want  system,  and 
to  expect  others  to  do  every- 
thing for  it  when  there  is  the 
slightest  difficulty." 

"There  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty. The  difficulty  is  en- 
tirely of  your — of  the  chief's 
making.  There  are  heaps  of 
cattle  about.  I  have  seen  the 
officer  commanding,  and  he 
said  that  all  that  was  required 


was  a  little  pressure  from  you 
to  be  put  upon  the  chief.  His 
piety  is  all  humbug — mere  pre- 
tence in  order  to  discredit  the 
authority  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. If  you  tell  him  that 
we  must  have  cattle  he  will 
sell  them  fast  enough,  and  of 
course  your  department  will  fix 
the  market  rate." 

"  You  do  not  understand  ap- 
parently, notwithstanding  the 
circulars  which  I  have  sent 
round  for  perusal  and  infor- 
mation, that  it  is  the  policy  of 
Government  to  conciliate  these 
people.  The  officer  command- 
ing, at  any  rate,  is  aware  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  column  which  in- 
timates that  the  utmost  con- 
sideration and  forbearance  are 
to  be  shown  towards  the  re- 
ligious prejudices  of  these 
people.  I  cannot  think,  there- 
fore, that  you  understood  him 
properly." 

"Very  good,  sir;  I  will  tell 
the  colonel  that  you  refuse  to 
listen  to  me,  and  that  he  must 
see  you  himself.  You  do  not 
seem  to  realise  that  the  health 
and  requirements  of  British 
soldiers  are  at  stake,  and  that 
they  are  worth  more  than 
dozens  of  these  chiefs  and  their 
prejudices  too." 

"  What  I  realise  is  that  you 
want  other  people  to  do  every- 
thing for  you.  You  should 
have  found  out  long  ago  that 
beef  was  wanted  for  your  men, 
and  if  you  had  any  proper 
system,  you  would  have  seen 
that  there  was  no  breakdown. 
What  I  recommend  you  to  do 
is  to  send  off  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  get  cattle  from  below. 
There!  That's  settled.  And 
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another  time  you  should  see 
my  assistant  about  these  petty 
matters.  I  have  much  more 
important  things  to  think 
about." 

"  I  did  see  your  assistant, 
and  he  said  that  you  were  the 
only  person  who  could  give 
orders  to  the  chief,  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
cattle  except  by  the  chief's 
permission.  He  also  said  he 
was  very  busy,  because  he  was 
writing  your  report  for  you." 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  all  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  You  should 
exercise  a  little  more  fore- 
thought, and  then  you  would 
not  get  into  an  excited  state  as 
you  are  now.  Good  morning." 

The  commissariat  officer  went 
off  to  the  officer  commanding, 
a  choleric  old  colonel,  with  de- 
cided fashions  of  speech  and  a 
profound  conviction  that  no 
one  outside  the  service  had 
any  right  to  prevent  him  from 
having  his  own  way.  The 
colonel  announced  that  he 
would  soon  settle  the  difficulty 
the  next  time  he  met  Warcop. 
When  they  did  meet,  which 
was  the  same  evening,  it  did 
not  take  them  long  to  come  to 
the  savage  elements  of  argu- 
ment. The  colonel  threatened 
to  hand  up  the  civil  officer  to 
the  general  officer  commanding 
as  being  totally  regardless  of 
the  requirements  of  the  troops, 
stubbornly  resolved  not  to 
understand  the  situation,  and 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  posi- 
tion he  was  in.  The  civil  officer 
retorted  by  advising  the  colonel 
for  his  own  sake  to  do  nothing 
so  stupid,  since  he  would  most 
assuredly  be  told  that  he  had 
neglected  to  read,  or  to  under- 


stand, the  instructions  to  both 
military  and  civil  officers, 
which  enjoined  the  mainten- 
ance of  good  relations  with  the 
people  and  the  most  scrupulous 
respect  for  their  feelings,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  he 
himself  would  be  recalled. 

Now,  when  the  two  chief  per- 
sonages in  a  small  station  fall 
out,  it  is  very  unpleasant  for 
all  the  smaller  people.  There 
was  no  lawn-tennis  that  even- 
ing, and  the  whist  was  consid- 
erably interfered  with.  The 
major  went  round  to  the  assist- 
ant and  invited  him  to  do  what 
he  could  towards  smoothing 
down  the  disturbance,  and  at 
the  same  time  entreated  him 
to  do  something  for  "  Gram- 
bags,"  as  the  commissariat 
officer  is  usually  called  by  the 
light-hearted  subaltern.  The 
two  old  busters  would  soon 
forget  everything  and  do  no- 
thing if  the  "poisonous  Gram- 
bags  "  could  be  kept  quiet. 

Accordingly  the  assistant 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  He 
was  not  long  away  from  ex- 
aminations and  was  accustomed 
to  tackle  difficulties  on  a  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
deavour to  circumvent  them  if 
that  method  seemed  quicker. 
So  he  went  and  asked  Gram- 
bags  how  long  it  would  take 
to  get  up  oattle  from  the 
plains. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Gram- 
bags,  "  the  heliograph  has 
never  worked  properly  with 
this  hill-haze,  and  the  telegraph 
wire  can't  have  got  nearer  than 
a  hundred  miles  yet.  It  will 
take  six  or  seven  days  for  a 
letter  to  get  down,  and  then  a 
week  for  collecting  the  beasts 
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and  getting  a  convoy  together, 
and  then  —  five — ten — seven- 
teen,— yes,  seventeen  marches. 
'Gad,  it  will  be  five  weeks  at 
the  earliest." 

"And  you've  only  got  beef 
for  two  days !  How  much 
bully  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  got  eight  months' 
supply  of  that — old  stuff  from 
Rindhli  Junction, — but  the  men 
can't  live  on  bully  for  weeks 
on  end.  You  would  have  rows 
in  no  time.  They're  grousing 
now  because  they've  had  it 
three  or  four  times  lately.  Be- 
sides, the  medical  officer  would 
object." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  try 
buying  cattle  on  the  quiet  ?  I 
am  sure  there  are  lots  of  these 
people  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  supply  you  if  you  made 
it  safe  for  them." 

"  Yes,  but  that  requires  care- 
ful management,  and  I've  only 
got  a  Madrassi  interpreter,  a 
drunken,  foul  -  spoken  black- 
guard. I  can't  do  anything 
through  him." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  what  my  clerk 
can  do.  Here,  Maung  Pe,  don't 
you  think  some  of  the  people 
here  would  sell  cattle  to  the 
commissariat  officer  if  the 
thing  were  kept  quiet  and 
done  at  night?" 

"Yes,  your  Honour,  many 
people  would  sell,  but  they 
fear  too  much  the  thakingyi. 
He  is  most  ferocious  man,  and 
would  cut  off  their  head  if 
they  disobey  order  to  that  end 
enacted.  He  has  not  yet  learnt 
proper  method.  He  belongs 
old  regimen,  and  wants  make 
people  save  soul  by  force.  But 
plenty  people  want  make 
money.  I  think  can  find  a 


disinterested  gentleman  can 
take  up  in  his  hand  the  afore- 
said business,  if  nobody  can 
know." 

"You  mean  you  can  get 
somebody  to  sell  cattle  to  the 
commissariat  officer  if  he  man- 
ages it  so  that  nobody  but  he 
and  the  man  that  sells  the 
bullocks  knows  anything  about 
it?" 

"  Precisely,  your  Honour. 
But  in  my  humble  opinion 
that  disinterested  gentleman 
will  not  can  sell  cheap  price  ; 
because  fear  simple  transaction 
turned  out  serious,  and  must 
get  ready  do  a  bunk  if  that 
thakingyi  ascertain  and  resolve 
execute  law  and  harassments. 
The  great  carelessness  some- 
times put  the  man  into  death." 

"  Oh,  very  well  j  you  get 
hold  of  somebody  and  arrange 
it  all  with  the  commissariat 
officer,  this  thakin,  you  know. 
And  mind,  I  don't  want  to 
know  anything  about  it. 
Nothing  at  all !  Don't  forget 
that." 

"All  right,  your  Honour,  I 
will  inform  kam&sali  [commis- 
sariat] officer  secret  negotia- 
tion, and  strictly  suppress  your 
Honour's  connection.  I  shall 
derive  no  pecuniary  benefit  by 
lending  my  services  in  another 
department,  but  the  boasting 
and  glory  to  do  smart  thing 
under  a  master  like  yourself." 

"That  will  do,  Maung  Pe," 
said  the  assistant.  "Well, 
there  you  are,  old  man.  You'll 
get  your  beef,  I  expect ;  but 
for  goodness'  sake  don't  tell 
anybody  how  you  do  it.  My 
character,  as  far  as  Maung  Pe 
is  concerned,  is  gone  for  ever 
as  it  is." 
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The  same  night  some  cattle 
were  mysteriously  brought  into 
the  commissariat  lines,  and 
this  happened  at  intervals  for 
some  time.  But  the  prices 
demanded  were  outrageously 
high,  and  the  commissariat 
department  were  perpetually 
getting  the  assistant  to  "fix 
the  local  rate "  for  slaughter- 
cattle.  These  were  always 
three  times  the  rate  of  beasts 
sold  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  ani- 
mals sold  were  pack  bullocks, 
the  price  was  six  or  seven 
times  what  would  have  been 
paid  below  in  the  plains. 

The  commissariat  officer 
sent  for  Maung  Pe  and  remon- 
strated vigorously. 

Maung  Pe  promptly  sus- 
pected that  he  was  thought 
to  have  a  share  in  the  profits. 

"My  sobriety  and  general 
characters  are  notorious,"  he 
said.  "  Up  to  my  present  age 
I  have  been  without  wife,  be- 
cause I  imposed  as  a  law  upon 
myself  not  to  marry  before  the 
brother  and  sister  are  in  proper 
age.  Therefore  you  understand 
I  cannot  take  bribe.  But  if 
you  are  dissatisfied  to  my  con- 
duct please  call  another  man." 

"Oh,  I  don't  say  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  fixing  the 
price,  and  anyhow  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  old  blackguard  would 
part  with  a  coin  if  he  could 
help  it ;  but  can't  you  get  some 
competition  up  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  rate?" 

"It  is  very  difficult  thing, 
sir.  The  common  people  be- 
lieve in  witch.  At  the  feasts 
there  are  mz£-possessors.  They 
are  generally  women,  and  these 
women  at  the  time  of  festival 


wrap  up  a  piece  of  long  red 
eloth  on  their  heads,  and  they 
dance  and  shouts  under  pre- 
tences that  all  dancing,  shout- 
ing, and  speaking  are  made 
by  nats  [spirits].  It  is  said 
that  if  any  witch  take  an 
offend  she  can  use  her  magical 
power  and  causes  a  man  to 
die,  or  to  be  mad  instantly. 
There  are  plenty  witch  here, 
and  offerings  are  made,  at 
proper  authorised  season,  in 
thakingyi's  palace.  Also  at 
night  in  kam&sali  lines, 
there  are  plenty  fire,  Sepoy 
making  chapatti.  Common 
people  believe  that  these  same 
lights  are  similar  to  that  of 
willowisp,  —  are  witchcraft. 
Therefore  they  fear  to  come 
to  your  Honour's  camp.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  ghosts, 
that  show  a  frightful  feature 
at  night,  which  shocks  the 
nerves  and  the  men  die  in- 
stantly. Therefore  only  old 
U  Wa  have  courage  to  come 
at  night-time." 

"Oh  well,  do  what  you  can. 
Can't  you  get  some  of  them 
to  sell  cattle  in  the  daytime, 
away  from  the  camp,  some- 
where in  the  jungle  ?  " 

"  I  will  strive  my  utmost  to 
earn  your  Honour's  appro- 
bations, but  thakinyyi " 

"Oh,  blow  the  thakingyi. 
Just  see  what  you  can  do,  will 
you?" 

A  few  days  later  Maung 
Pe  came  and  announced  that 
there  were  many  "cupitudin- 
ous  men  "  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  were  perfectly  willing  to 
oblige  the  commissariat  officer 
if  it  could  be  done  without  com- 
promising themselves.  Maung 
Pe  had  accordingly  made  ar- 
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rangements  with  them  whereby 
cattle  would  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  jungle, 
to  be  settled  beforehand  by 
the  commissariat  officer  him- 
self, or  his  agents,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  sellers.  Since, 
however,  the  selling  of  cattle 
to  be  marched  alive  into  the 
fort  would  be  much  too  risky 
a  proceeding,  in  view  of  the 
orders  of  the  chief  of  the  state, 
Maung  Pe  had  further  ar- 
ranged with  the  sellers  that 
all  cattle  were  to  be  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  hides  would 
either  have  to  be  destroyed, 
or  so  carefully  concealed  that 
informers  could  not  get  the 
people  who  sold  the  cattle  into 
trouble,  since  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  determine  beasts  by 
the  marking  on  their  skins, 
which  are  well  known  to  dozens 
of  people  besides  the  actual 
owners,  in  a  country  where 
cattle  may  stray  for  miles  and 
the  "Track  Law"  is  rigidly 
enforced. 

After  this  the  butcher  made 
journeys  in  a  variety  of  direc- 
tions, and  the  meat  was 
brought  into  camp.  But  the 
commissariat  officer  soon  got 
tired  of  this  complicated  method 
of  purchase.  It  entailed  on 
him  personally  a  great  deal 
of  riding  over  jungly  paths, 
and  through  the  jungle  where 
there  were  no  paths  at  all,  but 
many  thorn  bushes,  and  this 
by  no  means  suited  his  habit 
of  body,  which  fitted  a  long 
arm-chair  much  better  than  a 
pigskin  saddle.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  coolie  hire  which  he 
had  to  pay  for  bringing  the 
beef,  sometimes  for  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  into  the  fort, 


was  considerable ;  and  worse 
than  that,  very  seriously  com- 
plicated his  accounts,  which 
had  all  to  be  submitted  in 
triplicate.  Moreover,  he  found 
that  this  addition  of  coolie  hire 
brought  up  the  price  of  beef 
to  much  the  same  amount  as 
it  had  been  under  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  nocturnal  U 
Wa.  So  Grambags  again  had 
recourse  to  Maung  Pe,  and  told 
him  he  positively  must  arrange 
to  have  the  cattle  brought  close 
to  the  fort,  or  at  least  to  the 
slaughter-house. 

This  Maung  Pe  at  first  de- 
clared to  be  quite  impracticable, 
or  exceedingly  dangerous  to  all 
concerned,  but  after  a  couple 
of  days'  consideration  he  came 
round  in  great  glee. 

"I  have  invented  first-rate 
plan,  sir.  The  indigenous  idea 
belongs  to  U  Wa,  who  is 
very  crafty  old  sinner;  but  I 
have  made  considerable  im- 
provement in  accordance  with 
rules  of  justice.  The  arrange- 
ment is  submitted  as  follows 
for  your  Honour's  orders  and 
sanction :  That  cattleman  will 
bring  suitable  beil  and  fasten 
him  in  convenient  position  ad- 
jacent to  your  Honour  and  the 
Government  slaughter  -  house. 
We  must  now  suppose  that 
your  Honour's  butcher  is  fan- 
atic for  the  sport  and  specially 
habituded  to  kill  the  wild 
bull.  He  will  go  out  with 
rifle,  at  appropriate  moment 
sanctioned  by  your  Honour's 
convenience,  and  encounter  the 
cattleman's  animal  as  approved 
by  you,  and  located  according 
to  instruction,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase  will  shoot 
him  instantly  dead.  Shortly 
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after,  without  precipitate  haste 
and  suspicious  hurry,  cattleman 
will  come  and  lament  his  beil, 
which  has  met  sorrowful  and 
untimely  death.  He  will  make 
petition  to  your  Honour,  who 
finds  delights  in  relief  of 
fellow-brethren  wallowing  in 
misery  and  helplessness.  Your 
Honour  will  say,  'Be  of  good 
cheer,  the  Court  will  do  jus- 
tice. Make  application  in 
British  court,  which  notable 
for  strict  observance  of  laws, 
rules,  and  cardinal  virtue,  by 
his  Majesty's  loyal  officers.' 
According  to  your  order,  cattle- 
man will  bring  suit  and  obtain 
decree.  In  pursuance  of  this 
flourishing  arrangement  your 
Honour  will  obtain  adequate 
beef,  and  the  cattleman  will 
obviate  fear  and  anxiety." 

"'Gad,  you're  a  genius, 
Maung  Pe.  What  you  mean 
is  this,  I  suppose :  We  will 
settle  with  your  friend,  or  with 
several  meat-contractors,  what 
beasts  we  want  and  when  we 
want  them,  and  fix  the  prices 
at  the  same  time.  When  an 
animal  is  required,  the  con- 
tractor will  tie  the  beast  up 
in  that  patch  of  tree  jungle 
just  beyond  the  slaughter- 
house. The  butcher  will  go 
out  in  search  of  '  good  heads ' 
and  will  kill  the  bullock.  Then 
the  contractor  will  come  and 
lodge  a  complaint  and  demand 
compensation.  A  case  will  be 
instituted  in  court,  and  the 
butcher  will  bring  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  genuinely  be- 
lieved the  beast  to  be  a  wild 
animal.  The  owner  will  prove 
that  the  beast  was  his,  and 
will  declare  its  value  to  be  so- 
and-so.  He  will  disclaim  any 
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desire  to  get  more  than  this, 
and  for  this  amount  he  will 
obtain  judgment.  That's  the 
idea,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Precisely,  your  Honour;  you 
have  hit  my  nail  on  the  head." 

This  roundabout  system  was 
accordingly  adopted,  and  the 
chief's  orders  were  not  only 
thus  evaded,  but  the  sellers 
maintained  a  respectable  name 
with  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
supply  of  fresh  rations  was 
regular,  and  the  Fort  butcher 
obtained  a  modified  amount  of 
sport.  The  price  of  the  animal 
was  of  course  settled  before- 
hand, at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  brought  before  the  com- 
missariat officer  for  approval, 
and  the  cases  were  soon  very 
rapidly  decided  in  court.  Still, 
they  added  considerably  to  the 
work  of  the  assistant  and  to 
the  number  of  cases  on  his 
file ;  and  he  protested  with 
some  vigour,  but  he  was  told 
that  the  only  alternative  was 
another  flare  up  between  the 
colonel  and  Waroop,  with 
consequent  unpleasantness  to 
everybody. 

"Well,  but  why  can't  you 
have  the  matter  settled  by 
mutual  consent  and  pay  the 
bullock  people  without  wasting 
my  time  like  this  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  said  to 
Maung  Pe,"  said  Grambags, 
"  but  he  declares  that  the  old 
thakingyi,  as  he  calls  the  chief, 
would  very  soon  find  out  that 
we  were  making  '  sophisticated 
games  of  him,'  as  he  called  it. 
Besides  that,  Maung  Pe  is 
horribly  afraid  of  you,  and 
thinks  you  don't  realise  what 
is  going  on.  '  If  the  Wundauk 
ascertain  our  meretricious  prac- 
3L 
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tice,'  he  says,  '  then  he  will 
cut  very  crusty,  and  make 
bobbery  not  otherwise  than 
thakingyi.'  So  I  really  can't 
manage  to  help  you,  old  chap." 
"Oh,  well,  compromise  now 
and  then,  confound  it.  I'm  at 
your  vile  tomfoolery  about  five 
times  a-week.  Besides,  if  the 
old  man  hears  of  it,  he'll  be 
down  upon  me  with  some  ac- 
cusation of  compounding  a 
felony,  or  something  of  that 
kind." 

Warcop  did  eventually  hear 
of  it,  and  began  talking  a 
mixture  of  copy-book  maxims 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Code  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  assist- 
ant, the  colonel  was  there  at 
the  time,  and  he  chortled  so 
vigorously,  and  made  so  much 
of  the  fact  that  Warcop  was 
the  last  man  in  the  station  to 
hear  anything  about  it,  that 
that  gentleman  withdrew  and 
kept  silent  on  the  subject,  all 
the  more  readily  because  shortly 
afterwards  a  contractor  made 
arrangements  to  bring  in  cattle, 


as   they   were    required,    from 
places  outside  the  state. 

It  was  not  discovered  till 
long  afterwards  that,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  when 
the  prices  were  highest,  the 
cattle  were  being  sold  by  one 
of  the  chief  officials  in  the 
place,  some  people  said  on  joint 
account  with  the  chief  of  the 
state  himself. 

Maung  Pe,  when  he  was 
complimented  on  his  ingenuity, 
said :  "  I  keep  always  in  my 
mind  Chinese  proverb  —  'De- 
lude superiors ;  it  is  not  worth 
it  to  delude  inferiors.'  And 
our  Burmese  Religious  Book, 
'  Dhammaniti,'  says  :  '  Denying 
request  gives  pain ;  making 
request  likewise  gives  pain ; 
whatsoever  be  the  circum- 
stances, refrain  to  say  Haven't 
got,  and  refrain  to  say  Give.' 
I  am  quite  tired  and  disgusted 
to  hear  frequent  case  in 
court,  but  I  am  pleased  my 
suggestions  has  made  your 
Honour's  difficulty  light  and 
easy  job." 
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THE     TWEED. 


BY    ANDBEW    LANG. 


TYRO,  in  Homer,  was  in  love 
with  Enipeus,  "the  fairest 
river  that  runs  on  earth,"  and 
the  Scots  have  all  a  tendency 
to  be  in  love  with  one  dear 
native  stream  or  another.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether 
a  man  can  be  in  love  with 
more  than  one  woman  at  a 
time,  but  perhaps,  though  each 
of  us  has  a  tenderness  for 
many  rivers,  only  one  is  the 
queen  of  each  man's  affections. 
In  these  amours  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  may  be  something  of 
an  innocent  libertine :  there 
are  streams  in  Norway  and  in 
Knoydart  to  whose  charms  he 
is  not  insensible,  and  he  cannot 
but  be  attached  to  the  Cree, 
though  "  the  serpent  is  shut 
out  from  Paradise";  while  the 
Helmsdale,  pool  and  stream 
and  broch-crowned  knoll,  is  a 
very  witch  of  fascination. 

There  are  also  the  nymphs 
of  Test  and  Itchen,  so  unlike 
rough  Brora  and  majestic  Tay, 
yet  so  winsome  in  their  crowns 
of  clear  water  and  English 
flowers.  The  poet,  addressing 
a  family  of  sisters,  says  in  a 
very  catholic  spirit — 

' '  How  happy  could  I  be  with  any, 
If  t'other  dear  charmers  were  here, 

For  five  are  by  no  means  too  many 
Where  all  are  so  equally  dear  ! " 

Yes,  though  all  are  dear,  it 
seems  that  they  are  not  equally 
so  to  Sir  Herbert,  and  that 


Tweed — from  a  pool  whereof 
(Maccus'  weil)  his  house  draws 
its  ancient  name — has  far  the 
greatest  share  of  his  heart.  In 
this  personal  affection  for 
Tweed  I  am  at  one  with 
him ;  for  though  I  confess  that 
Tay  is  more  beautiful,  Tweed 
has  been  my  love  from  the 
earliest  years,  and,  to  the  Low- 
lander,  Tweed  seems  far  richer 
than  Tay  in  memories  and 
associations.  Sir  Herbert 
knows  and  is  sensitive  to  each 
and  all  of  these  memories,  and 
in  '  The  Story  of  the  Tweed ' l 
writes  as  the  historian,  the 
antiquarian,  the  geologist,  the 
angler,  the  botanist,  and  the 
artist.  He  knows  all  the  facts 
and  all  the  fables  of  the  stream, 
and  of  its  many  tributaries, 
each  of  them  encircling  fairy- 
land. With  all  respect  to  Mr 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  who  illustrates 
the  work,  I  am  rather  sorry  that 
the  artist  did  not  employ  "such 
a  pencil,"  as  well  as  "  such  a 
pen,"  as  he  knows  how  to  use. 

Tweed  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  chief  feature  of  our 
rather  featureless  "marches" 
with  our  auld  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. True,  "if  the  Tweed  is 
born  Scots,  it  dies  English," 
owing  to  the  unhappy  domestic 
broils  which  enabled  the  enemy 
at  last  to  win  and  hold  Berwick. 
But  for  infinitely  the  greater 
part  of  her  existence  Tweed  is 
truly  Scottish.  The  meaning 
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and  origin  of  the  name  are 
uncertain,  but  probably  it  is 
allied  to  Teith  and  "Teiott," 
the  true  pronunciation  of 
Teviot,  or  is  Celtic  of  the 
Cymric  branch.  If  not,  it 
may  pair  off  with  Ver  and 
Gade  and  Test,  and  other  mono- 
syllabic river-names,  given,  per- 
haps, by  a  non-Celtic  race  about 
which  we  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  source  of  the  river 
Sir  Herbert  finds  in  Corse  Hill 
and  the  Corse  burn,  both  named 
from  Tweed  Cross.  We  know 
that  "  corse,"  for  "  cross," 
rhymes  to  horse  in  Scots. 

"  Oh,  to  see  King  James  at  Edinburgh 

Cross 

With  fifty  thousand  foot  and  horse, 
And   the    Right    restored    where    the 

Right  should  be, — 
Oh,  that's  the  thing  to  wanton  me  ! " 

All  Tweed,  then,  was  con- 
secrated from  its  source,  by  the 
ancient  faith,  with  the  cross, 
"to  remind  travellers  of  their 
Redeemer,  and  to  guide  them 
withal  across  these  desolate 
moors."  In  a  fine  sketch  by 
Sir  William  Richmond  we  see 
an  armed  knight  coming  to 
such  a  cross,  and  showing  such 
emotion  as  it  suggests.  The 
cross  went  the  way  of  other 
"  monuments  of  idolatry,"  prob- 
ably at  the  hands  of  the  icono- 
clasts of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  easier  to  break  crosses  than 
to  abandon  the  infernal  cruel- 
ties of  which,  as  practised 
on  the  Reformed  Border,  Sir 
Herbert  gives  some  hideous 
examples.  Near  Tweed's  Cross, 
at  the  pass  of  Ericstane,  the 
good  Sir  James  of  Douglas, 
then  very  young,  met  and 
sided  with  the  Bruce,  to  whom 
he  remained  stainlessly  loyal 
from  the  beginning  of  the  great 


adventure,  the  most  forlorn  of 
hopes  that  ever  was  fulfilled. 
The  next  historic  place  is  Fala 
Moss,  where  the  moss-troopers 
took  and  gave  no  quarter  to  a 
Cromwellian  patrol  of  sixteen 
men.  It  was  wrong,  but  there 
were  more  Scots  starved  to 
death  in  Durham  Cathedral — 
very  many  more ;  and  Porteous 
of  Hawkshaw,  the  captor  of  the 
patrol,  may  have  "kenned  o' 
that."  The  horror  of  Durham 
does  not  shine  clearly  in  our 
Whiggish  histories. 

Then  we  come  to  Talla  burn, 
famous  for  young  Hay  of 
Talla,  one  of  Bothwell's 
"Lambs,"  and  for  a  pecul- 
iarly inharmonious  gathering 
of  Covenanters  in  1682.  There 
were  contendings  among  the 
brethren  on  what  Baillie  un- 
sympathetically  styles  their 
"  niggie  naggies  "  —  their  pet 
quibbles  and  hobbies.  So  far 
the  stream  has  flowed  under 
featureless  hills  and  through 
pastoral  wastes  to  the  Crook 
Inn,  a  pleasant  bield ;  and  per- 
haps I  was  there  at  an  un- 
usually bad  season  for  trout- 
fishing.  Claverhouse,  too,  has 
been  there,  when  there  was  an 
idea  of  cutting  his  throat ;  but 
he  had  good  intelligence.  The 
Polmoud  (pol  madadli)  burn — 
the  "wolf's  stream" — speaks 
of  an  older  race  of  natives  and 
a  breed  of  animals  extinct  in 
Scotland.  "Pol"  is  not  com- 
mon in  Tweedside  names,  but 
is  very  frequent  in  Galloway. 
Here  Sir  Herbert  meets  his 
first  Tweedside  ballad :  the 
older  version,  about  some  king 
who  "dined  wi'  a  lass"  (James 
IV.  or  V.  ?),  has  left  but  one  verse, 
unluckily.  At  Tinnis  Castle 
(there  is  also  a  Tinnis  on  Yar- 
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row,  I  think)  we  meet  our  first 
feud — between  the  Tweedies, 
now  extinct,  and  the  Veitches 
(de  Vesois?)  of  Da  wick.  The 
Tweedies,  of  fabulous  descent 
from  the  river  god,  were  go- 
ing in  1566,  and  were  in  the 
Riccio  murder,  mainly  a 
Douglas  enterprise.  The  Veitch 
and  Tweedie  blood-feud  lasted 
till  1611  at  least,  when  James 
VI.  from  England  tried  to 
bring  these  brigands  to  order. 

Biggar  is  the  first  town  in 
the  valley :  here,  far  too  late 
in  the  day,  1545,  Lord  Flem- 
ing founded  a  "monument  of 
idolatry,"  a  collegiate  church, 
dedicated  appropriately  to  St 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  such 
"clerks  of  St  Nicholas  "  as  the 
Tweedies.  Merlin  is  said  to  be 
buried  (or  was  it  immured  by 
Nimue  or  Vivien?)  near  an- 
other pol — the  Powsail  burn, 
or  burn  of  willows.  King 
Arthur's  battle  on  Tweedside, 
according  to  Professor  Veitch, 
was  fought  a  few  miles  farther 
down  the  river;  but  Arthur's 
battles  are  the  most  obscure  of 
military  events.  They  were  a 
fighting  folk  on  upper  Tweed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  Dr 
Christison  reckons  seventy-six 
of  the  ancient  circular  earth- 
works. Who  the  builders  were 
we  know  not,  but  "what  they 
fought  each  other  for"  must 
have  been  the  usual  good 
reason. 

The  good  old  Tweedies 
yielded  place  to  a  mere  lawyer 
body,  James  Naesmyth,  after 
the  Restoration,  and,  in  place  of 
cutting  throats,  the  Naesmyths 
took  to  studying  forestry  under 
Linnaeus,  no  less,  and  planting 
larches.  The  Outlaw  Murray's 
line,  if  ever  there  was  an 


Outlaw  Murray,  yielded  at 
Stobo  to  the  Montgomerys, 
whose  own  place  knows  them 
no  more  at  Stobo.  Here  a 
Norman  church,  which  escaped 
the  ruin  of  the  Reformation, 
has  (1868)  been  a  victim  to 
the  frenzy  of  "restoration." 
The  Norman  chancel  arch  was 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a 
modern  pointed  one.  It  is  as 
it  was  long  ago,  when 

"  Minstrel  Burn  cannot  assuage 
His  grief  while  life  endureth, 
To  see  the  changes  of  this  age 
Which  fleeting  time  procureth." 

Lyne  Water  has  oddly  mixed 
associations.  Here,  as  Barbour 
tells,  the  good  Sir  James 
captured  Randolph,  then 
strongly  pro  -  English,  and 
converted  him  to  patriotism ; 
while  legend,  faintly  remin- 
iscent of  Barbour,  has  trans- 
ferred Randolph's  name  to  the 
adjacent  Roman  camp,  "Ran- 
dal's Wa's."  The  red  Earl  of 
Morton  fixed  on  the  same 
strategic  point  between  east 
and  west  for  a  house,  Drochil 
Castle,  but  never  lived  to 
finish  it :  the  Maiden,  in  1581, 
cut  short  his  pleasures,  his 
treacheries,  and  his  hypocrisies. 
Like  Hay  of  Talla,  he  died  for 
Darnley's  murder.  The  next 
burn  is  Manor  Water,  haunted 
by  that  tedious  character  who 
sat  for  Scott's  Black  Dwarf. 
Presently  we  come  to  Neid- 
path  Castle,  on  a  beautiful 
site  above  Peebles :  surely  it 
has  been  "  restored "  a  good 
deal,  to  judge  by  its  appear- 
ance. Sir  Herbert  does  not 
say  so,  but  I  think  Sir  William 
Chambers  did  something  to 
the  castle.  The  ruins  of  the 
Peebles  Church  of  the  Holy 
Rood  (1261)  lie  in  the  decent  ob- 
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scurity  of  a  plantation :  most 
of  the  material  was  built 
into  the  existing  parochial 
barn.  The  tower  of  another 
old  church  was  very  successfully 
veiled  by  the  restoring  energies 
of  William  Chambers.  "Nuilum 
quod  tetigit  non  restauravit. "  It 
appears  that  Peebles  was  once 
a  walled  town,  though  Perth 
is  said,  in  1559,  to  have  been 
the  only  walled  city  in  Scot- 
land. Edinburgh,  of  course, 
had  also  some  ramshackle  mural 
surroundings.  The  native,  I 
think,  did  not  say,  "  They  talk 
o'  Paris,  but  for  real  pleesure 
gi'e  me  Peebles."  He  said, 
"for  real  pleesure  and  deevil- 
ment,"  Paris  not  offering  a  cup 
sufficiently  spiced  for  his  taste. 
Darnley,  however,  in  1565, 
could  not  get  drink  enough  at 
Peebles.  The  Bishop  of  Orkney 
(what  was  he  doing  there  ?)  had 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
thirsty  prince.  Darnley  was 
the  first  of  our  historic  whisky- 
drinkers. 

Arriving  at  Traquair,  Sir 
Herbert  does  not  accept  the 
foolish  legend  about  gates 
shut  since  the  'Forty  -  five. 
Sometime  about  1800  the 
Traquair  of  the  day  asked 
Henry  IX.1  to  get  him  a  com- 
mercial concession  from  Spain. 
The  aged  exile  replied  court- 
eously, but  said  that  he  could 
not  find  out  any  cause  of 
gratitude  to  the  house  of  his 
petitioner.  Indeed,  since  Queen 
Mary's  day  the  King  (or  Card- 
inal, if  you  prefer  it)  might 
have  sought  in  vain.  We 
know  how  Traquair  behaved 
to  the  great  Montrose — "not 
at  home,"  when  the  hero  paused 


during  the  flight  from  Philip- 
haugh ;  and  the  Traquair  of 
1745  was  only  active  before 
the  struggle.  The  house,  as 
drawn  by  Mr  Cameron,  looks 
a  very  melancholy  place ;  while 
the  next  historic  pile,  Elibank 
Castle  (1595),  is  a  mere  ruined 
shell.  The  Murray s  of  Elibank 
are  of  kin,  I  presume,  to  the 
Murrays  of  Philiphaugh  and 
Broughton,  and  probably  to 
those  of  Tullibardine. 

The  story  of  young  Harden's 
marriage  to  Muckle  -  mou'd 
Meg  Murray  of  Elibank  is 
told  by  Sir  Herbert  in  the 
traditional  way — a  choice  be- 
tween the  laird's  dule-tree  and 
the  laird's  unlovely  daughter. 
Everybody  knows  the  fable.  I 
call  it  a  fable,  first,  because  it 
occurs  in  a  German  local  legend ; 
secondly,  for  reasons  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  !  Is  there  any 
proof  in  Pitcairn  or  elsewhere 
of  hostile  relations  between 
Elibank  Murrays  and  Scotts 
of  Harden?  Did  Scots  law 
(I  ask  for  information)  permit 
one  laird  to  execute  rights  of 
pit  and  gallows  on  another 
laird  ?  Can  any  mortal  believe 
that  Elibank  would  thole  the 
feud  of  the  Scotts?  The  red 
cock  would  have  crowed  over 
his  blackened  walls  and  toom 
byre,  and  some  one  of  the 
Laird's  Jocks  would  have  cut 
his  highly  respectable  throat. 
Elibank  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  daring  to  hang 
young  Harden,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  must  have  known  per- 
fectly well;  but  he  liked  the 
legend. 

Hard  by  Elibank  is  the 
thrice  -  renowned  Ashestiel,  a 


1  Otherwise  known  as  Cardinal  York. 
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place  of  Scott's  cousins,  the 
Russells,  which  he  rented  while 
in  the  first  years  of  his  poetic 
renown  (1805-1812).  On  the 
heath  above  the  house  he  saw 
but  one  ghost,  a  figure  in 
brown,  which  vanished  off  the 
open  moor,  reappeared  as 
boldly,  and  frightened  Scott's 
mare,  Finella,  into  bolting 
home,  where  he  was  not  very 
sorry  to  find  himself.  This 
tale  of  "  the  Brown  man  of  the 
Moors"  was  told  by  Scott 
to  Gillies.  Lockhart  makes  no 
mention  of  it. 

At  Ashestiel  is  a  melancholy 
relic,  a  huge  chair,  borrowed 
for  Sir  Walter  in  the  days  of 
his  paralysis.  Sir  Herbert 
does  not  mention  this  sad  pos- 
session, nor  give  a  guess  at 
the  age  of  the  house  itself, 
part  of  which,  I  think,  may 
be  as  old  as  Elibank.  Hard 
by  is  the  Peel  burn,  which  I 
have  only  too  good  cause  to 
remember,  as  in  boyhood  I 
managed  to  lose  my  way  in 
the  hills  behind  it,  and,  having 
no  provender,  suffered  tribula- 
tion. Here  lived  the  Laidlaws, 
the  family  under  a  strange 
curse.  Mrs  Laidlaw  was  a 
friend  of  the  Shirra,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  pretty  set 
of  his  poems,  now  on  my 
shelves.  The  particulars  of 
the  weird  story  of  the  Curse 
may  be  read  in  Lockhart :  the 
Laidlaws  are  now  landless. 
They  gave  their  name,  appa- 
rently, to  Laidlawstiel  near 
Ashestiel.  On  the  Peel  burn 
there  must  have  been  a  peel 
tower,  now  vanished.  Williams- 
hope,  where  the  dark  Knight 
of  Liddesdale  was  slain  by 
another  Douglas,  is  in  the  hill 
behind  Ashestiel.  In  Scott's 


day,  I  think,  Williamshope  was 
tenanted  by  William  Laidlaw, 
the  ballad  collector,  who  brought 
him  acquainted  with  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  —  a  very  primitive 
shepherd  and  poet  was  he. 
Fifteen  years  before  '  Maga ' 
was  founded,  Laidlaw,  Hogg, 
and  Hogg's  old  mother  were 
the  sources  of  the  ballad  of 
"  Auld  Maitland,"  which  so  de- 
lighted Scott,  and  is  so  much 
disdained  by  modern  ballad 
science.  I  do  not  think  it  a 
hoax  by  Hogg,  who,  in  1802, 
could  not  have  the  necessary 
antiquarian  knowledge.  It 
rather  seems  to  be  an  early 
imitation  of  the  old  ballad  by 
one  of  the  ingenious  Maitlands 
of  Lethington,  and  it  reached 
Mrs  Hogg  from  an  old  woman 
of  the  Maitland  name,  house- 
keeper to  the  first  Anderson  of 
Tushielaw,  on  Ettrick. 

Below  Ashestiel,  Tweed 
comes  into  all  her  beauty  of 
sweeping  pool,  and  rock- 
thwarted  linns,  and  shelter- 
ing woods,  at  Fairnalee  (now 
ruinous),  Yair,  and  the  pleas- 
ant old  Nest,  the  joy  of 
"Russel  of  the  'Scotsman.'" 
Here,  like  Jamshid,  he  "rev- 
elled and  drank  deep,"  and, 
having  lost  a  salmon  at  the 
rock  in  the  Reewheel,  held  on  to 
the  rock  for  long,  not  knowing 
that  the  fish  had  escaped, — 
"Russel's  Rock"  men  call  it 
now.  Yair  is  a  Pringle  house  : 
Hopringle  the  name  used  to  be. 
I  suppose  it  cannot  be  Ap 
Ringle  or  Ringan  =  Ninian  ? 
How  could  the  Welsh  "Ap" 
come  to  Tweedside,  joined  to 
the  name  of  a  Scottish  saint? 
In  the  sixteenth  century  one 
meets  Sandy  Pringles  playing 
the  part  of  English  intelli- 
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gencers:  they  seem  to  have 
done  well  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness. The  lands  hereabouts 
were  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
clan  of  Ker,  as  at  Faldonside 
and  Fairnalee,  which  means 
fairy  lee,  not  fern  lee.  I  think 
a  new  house  is  being  built  at 
Fairnalee,  which,  till  very  lately, 
had  been  an  appanage  of  the 
Pringles  of  Haining :  in  King 
James's  time  and  later  the 
Scotts  held  Haining. 

"  The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  voe.de. 
awa' !" 

"A"'  is  too  wide  a  word; 
but  Douglases  and  de  Vescis 
yield  to  Scotts  and  Kers  and 
Murrays,  and  they  to  newer 
names, — 

"  For  mony  a  place  stands  in  hard  case, 
Where  blythe  folks  kent  nae  sorrow, 

With    Homes    that   dwelt   on   Leader 

side, 
And  Scotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow." 

Sir  Herbert  begins  his  ex- 
cursus on  Ettrick  and  Yarrow 
with  the  ballad  of  that  inex- 
plicable "  Outlaw  Murray," 
whom  he  identifies  with  the 
eighth  Murray  of  Philiphaugh, 
temp.  Jacobi  IV.  His  author- 
ity is  not  given,  and  I  think 
the  ballad  is  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth or  early  eighteenth 
century,  and  by  a  literary 
hand.  Ettrick  is  the  Scotts' 
country  all  the  way.  A  Scott 
married  a  Napier,  heiress  of 
Thirlestane,  and  took  her 
name.  I  possess  his  poems, 
or  his  son's.  He  something 
smacked  of  Jacobitisin,  like 
his  kinsman,  Sir  Walter's  an- 
cestor, Auld  Beardie. 

"  Barba  crescat,  barba  crescat, 
Donee  carduus  revirescat !  " 

On    the    dreioh    Ettrickdale 


moors  of  Rankleburn,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  upper  Ettrick, 
was  the  unlikely  cradle  of  the 
great  house  of  Buccleuch :  the 
greenest  of  corries  is  the  Buck's 
Cleugh,  whence  comes  the  title. 
Here,  too,  is  Deloraine :  accentu- 
ate the  penultimate.  The  place 
is  dal  Orain,  Oran's  dale — 
though  Oran,  like  St  Oran, 
is  Celtic,  not  English.  Sir 
Herbert  explains  very  easily 
how  the  name  and  fame  of 
Michael  Scot  the  wizard  (really 
a  simple  premature  "scien- 
tist") was  attached  to  Oak- 
wood  Tower  in  Ettrick. 
Michael  was  a  Scot  of  Fife : 
the  Michael  Scott  of  Oakwood 
(1517)  was  another  and  a  much 
later  personage. 

As  to  Yarrow,  I  must  with- 
stand Sir  Herbert  to  the  face 
when  he  says  that  the  trout 
of  St  Mary's  Loch  were  "ever 
inferior  in  size "  to  those  of 
Yarrow  and  Megget.  There 
are  still  huge  monsters  in  the 
loch,  and  the  average  used  to 
be  very  good.  The  author  of 
"The  Queen's  Quair "  "can 
witness  if  I  lie." 

Yarrow,  of  course,  has  as 
many  ballads  as  it  has  burns. 
"  The  Douglas  Tragedy,"  how- 
ever, is  widely  diffused,  and  is 
a  myth  located  only  by  chance 
on  the  Douglas  burn.  That 
very  ancient  relic,  the  inscribed 
stone  of  Yarrow,  is  not  criticised 
by  Sir  Herbert.  I  could  not 
believe  the  farmer  who  told  me 
that  the  inscription  was  Greek. 
The  Scotts  of  Bowhill  in  1600 
acquired  a  blood-feud  with  the 
Napiers  of  Merchistoun, — "  a 
gude-ganging  plea,"  which  ran 
till  the  Scott-Napier  marriage 
in  1699.  The  Scotts  behaved 
like  cowardly  ruffians  :  a  crowd 
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of  them  slew  young  Merchis- 
toun,  who  had  been  forced,  in 
self-defence,  to  fight  Bowhill. 
Apparently  "  trew  religion," 
which  dawned  in  1559  on 
Scotland,  was  not  a  success- 
ful moral  agency. 

The  saddest  place  in  Ettrick- 
dale  for  its  memories  is  the  Sel- 
kirk cricket  -  ground,  for  here 
and  on  the  steep  slope  above  it 
Montrose  was  broken,  having 
but  his  Irish  and  a  handful  of 
half-hearted  light  horsemen  to 
face  the  large  force  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  brought  by  David 
Leslie  from  the  Covenanting 
army  at  Newcastle.  The  Gor- 
dons had  left  him,  Colkitto  had 
taken  the  Macdonalds  away 
to  ravage  Kintyre,  the  caval- 
iers of  the  Border  were  either 
treacherous  or  craven.  Tra- 
quair,  Home,  Roxburgh,  had 
played  Montrose  false,  and 
Buccleuch  was  no  Royalist. 
Leslie  lay  at  the  meeting  of 
Tweed  and  Ettrick,  under 
Sunderland  Hall,  some  three 
miles  away,  and  though  Mon- 
trose's  scouts  brought  news  of 
it,  they  were  disbelieved  by  his 
officers,  and  he  himself  was  at 
Selkirk,  across  the  river,  writ- 
ing despatches.  A  contem- 
porary news-letter  says  that 
Montrose  was  entrenched ;  the 
ballad,  very  uncritical,  tells 
the  same  tale ;  and  tradition 
runs  that  a  fog  hid  Leslie's 
movements,  and  that  part  of  his 
overpowering  force  attacked 
in  the  open,  and  part  stole 
down  on  Montrose's  left  flank 
behind  Linglee  Hill.  We  learn 
from  Leslie  himself  that  the 
victory  was  easily  won,  and 
then  came  the  "bonny  wark" 
of  massacring  men  and  women. 
The  tide  of  flight  rolled  up 


Yarrow  to  Newark,  Mon- 
trose crossing  to  inhospitable 
Traquair. 

Following  Ettrick,  we  reach 
Lindean,  where  the  ruffian 
Andrew  Ker  of  Faldonside,  who 
married  Knox's  widow,  sleeps 
in  a  kirkyard  said  to  have  been 
disused  since  the  great  Plague. 
The  Ettrick  now  joins  Tweed 
below  Sunderland  Hall,  and 
flows  by  Abbotsford  and  Mel- 
rose,  and  the  scene  of  the  last 
great  clan  battle  between 
Scotts  and  Kers,  in  1526.  Here 
Tweed  receives  Huntly  Burn, 
the  scene  of  the  Rhymer's  meet- 
ing with  the  Fairy  Queen,  and 
the  other  burn  of  the  three 
towers,  famed  in  '  The  Monas- 
tery,' and,  to  Tweed's  undoing, 
accepts  the  Gala's  tribute  of 
filth  from  Galashiels.  Hawick 
probably  gives  even  more  in 
the  tainted  Teviot.  Above 
Galashiels,  near  Torwoodlee, 
is  a  circular  camp  which  Sir 
Herbert  takes  to  be  "  the 
northern  terminus"  of  that 
enigmatic  ditch,  the  Catrail, 
in  which  Scott  once  nearly 
broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  "They'll  bring  ye 
hame  feet  first  yet,  Shirra ! " 
said  a  farmer,  alarmed  by  his 
bold  riding.  The  Catrail  is  an 
unsolved  problem :  if  it  was  a 
British  boundary  against  the 
English  of  Northumberland,  Sir 
Herbert  "hopes  that  the  Britons 
were  better  Christians  than 
they  were  military  engineers." 

Melrose  (maol  ros,  Gaelic) 
and  Dryburgh  are  as  familiar 
as  they  are  beautiful,  while 
the  woods  here,  and  the  salmon- 
pools,  rival  the  loveliness  of  +he 
Tay.  At  Earlston  and  Cow- 
denknowes  we  are  "where 
Homes  had  once  commanding." 
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Home  of  Cowdenknowes  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  hapless 
Earl  Gowrie  of  the  mysterious 
plot.  Smailholm  tower,  built 
by  the  Pringles  of  Gala  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  hard  by 
Sandyknowe,  the  cradle  of 
Scott's  childhood,  is  a  watch- 
tower  to  "sentinel  enchanted 
land,"  and  the  tarn  is  the  lake 
where  Roland  Graeme,  in  'The 
Abbot,'  was  nearly  drowned. 
Washington  Irving  says  that 
Scott  spoke  to  him  of  his  desire 
to  buy  the  tower :  now  that 
whole  country  is,  in  the  truest 
sense,  his  own. 

With  Mertoun  ceases  my 
own  familiarity  with  the  scen- 
ery of  Tweed.  I  turn  up 
Teviot  to  Borthwick  Water, 
and  am  "  in  kenned  country  " 
again.  Sir  Herbert  meets  the 
ballad  of  Johnnie  Armstrong, 
a  ruffian  for  whom  I  have  no 
sympathy.  He  got  no  more 
than  he  richly  deserved;  and 
as  for  the  king's  broken  word, 
a  ballad-monger  was  sure  to  in- 
vent it,  and  Pitscottie  was  the 
very  man  to  think  a  ballad  an 
authentic  source  of  history. 
However,  it  is  treason  to  say 
this  on  Teviotside,  where  the 
myth  is  recorded  on  a  kind  of 
monument  in  the  rousing  ballad 
of  "Jamie  Telfer."  Sir  Her- 
bert is  able  to  correct  a  strange 
error  of  Scott's:  "The  fair 
Dodhead "  was  that  on  the 
Dod  burn  between  Slitrig  and 
Teviot,  not  at  Singlee  in 
Ettrick.  "The  Fray  of  Su- 
port,"  as  Sir  Herbert  says,  is 
modern,  but  how  good  is  this 
hoax  which  Surtees  of  Mains- 
forth  played  on  Sir  Walter ! 
Sir  Herbert  does  not  accept 
the  Hawick  slogan,  Teribus 
ye  Teri  Odin,  as  a  survival  of 


a  prayer  to  Odin.  I  used  to 
think  the  words  a  mere  non- 
sense rhyme  to  "  Flodden  "  in 
the  song,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  was  wrong.  Our  author 
overthrows  the  claim  of  the 
Cavers  standard  to  be  Hot- 
spur's pennon  :  it  is  not  a  pen- 
non at  all,  but  probably  a  flag 
of  the  Red  Douglases,  Earls 
of  Angus,  bearing  the  Angus 
lion  and  Jamais  arreyre, — not 
known  as  a  Douglas  motto 
before  the  reign  of  James  VI. 

In  all  the  rich  array  of  Border 
ruffians,  a  Teviotdale  Turnbull 
was  the  most  hideously  atroci- 
ous. His  tale  had  better  be 
studied  in  Sir  Herbert's  book  : 
the  clan  as  lairds  are  extinct, 
like  these  other  ruffians,  the 
Ormistouns  of  that  Ilk.  Space 
fails  me  to  follow  Sir  Herbert 
down  Tweed  to  Berwick.  His 
text  is  throughout  as  lively  as 
learned,  and,  after  self-denial 
almost  incredible,  he  reserves 
all  that  he  has  to  say  on  salmon- 
fishing  for  a  closing  chapter, 
"  a  canter  for  the  avenue." 
This  is  as  full  of  good  sense  as 
of  vivacious  anecdote  and  valu- 
able information,  and  includes 
a  panegyric  on  Tom  Stoddart, 
"a  good  old  angler,  now  with 
God."  The  book  is  admirably 
printed  on  paper  of  the  best, 
and  one  hopes  that  it  may  be 
republished  in  popular  form  at 
a  price  suited  to  the  purses  of 
honest  Borderers  and  all  lovers 
of  the  most  famous  of  our 
many  famous  rivers. 

With  a  certain  regret  I  have 
omitted  the  story  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  still  has  his  "daidling  bit  " 
on  Tweedside  —  a  peaceful, 
kindly  ghost!  If  I  "walk," 
may  I  walk  there! 
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RICHARD    HARTLEY,     PROSPECTOR. 

BY    DOUGLAS    BLACKBURN. 
CHAPTER  XIX. — JUDGMENT  REVERSED. 


ON  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Drakensberg,  that  run  out  like 
spokes  of  a  wheel  whose  axle  is 
Giant's  Castle,  a  prospector's 
camp  looked  down  on  the  wild 
mountain-land  that  lay  beyond 
and  on  each  side, — a  field  of 
furrows  dug  with  the  titanic 
plough  of  some  glacier  of  the 
ice  age.  It  is  a  land  of  rugged 
grandeur,  whose  nakedness  is 
but  sparingly  covered  with 
Nature's  mantle  of  green ; 
where  the  stunted  thorn-bush 
is  monarch  of  the  kloof,  and 
the  remnants  of  once  vast  herds 
of  buck  have  almost  ceased  to 
shun  mankind,  as  if  they  hailed 
his  rare  appearance  as  sign 
that  something  really  lives 
within  the  solitudes. 

Richard  Hartley  had  been 
gazing  from  the  tent  in  the 
direction  far  to  the  south-east, 
impatiently  watching  for  sign 
of  the  native  who  had  been 
despatched  in  the  early  morn- 
ing to  bring  from  Brooke's 
store,  fifteen  miles  away,  the 
weekly  mail  that  had  been 
Hartley's  sole  link  with  the 
outer  world  for  the  two  years 
that  he  had  spent,  not  without 
profit,  in  prospecting  this  por- 
tion of  the  backbone  of  Natal. 
The  boy  was  late,  as  messengers 
ever  are  when  their  return  is 
eagerly  awaited,  and  Hartley 
was  irritably  impatient.  He  sat 
on  a  packing-case  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  tent,  took  a  much- 


worn  newspaper- cutting  from 
his  pocket-book,  and  read  for 
probably  the  hundredth  time  the 
paragraph  which  he  knew  by 
heart.  It  was  from  '  The  Times 
of  Natal '  of  three  weeks  back, 
and  was  a  bald  announcement 
that  the  latest  arrivals  at  the 
Concentration  Camp  at  Maritz- 
burg  included  the  families  of 
the  Boers  captured  in  the 
Krugersdorp  District,  among 
them  being  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  late  Field- 
Cornet  and  Commandant  de 
Villiers. 

"Which  Commandant  de 
Villiers,  I  wonder?"  Hartley 
soliloquised.  "  I  know  a  dozen, 
and  the  fools  who  fill  in  these 
particulars  are  as  likely  to  put 
Krugersdorp  as  any  other  dorp, 
as  it's  about  the  only  district 
they  know  how  to  spell 
properly." 

As  he  replacd  the  cutting  his 
quick  eye  detected  a  Kafir,  with 
haversack  slung  on  his  shoulder, 
and  carrying  the  three  sticks 
without  which  no  native  pedes- 
trian is  properly  equipped, 
coming  leisurely  over  the  ridge 
a  mile  away.  Hartley  snatched 
up  a  sjambok  —  the  sjambok 
of  the  tragic  expedition  —  and 
hurried  impatiently  to  meet 
him. 

There  was  but  one  letter  in 
the  bag.  Hartley's  correspond- 
ence was  confined  to  occasional 
communications  with  the  Dur- 
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ban  Syndicate  for  whom  he 
was  prospecting ;  but  this  was 
the  expected  one.  He  tore  open 
the  stiff  foolscap  envelope, 
blotched  with  official  marks 
innumerable,  and  extracted  a 
sheet  of  formal -looking  type- 
written matter.  He  read  it 
aloud,  the  Kafir  standing  still 
to  listen  to  the  words  he  did 
not  understand. 

The  letter  was  headed  "  Con- 
centration Camp  Department," 
and  ran — 

"SlR, — I  have  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter,  dated  the  2nd  ulto., 
requesting  to  be  informed 
whether  any  of  the  family  of 
Piet  Jacobus  Theunissen  de 
Villiers  of  Bietspruit,  Krugers- 
dorp  District  of  the  Transvaal, 
are  inmates  of  the  Maritzburg 
Concentration  Camp. 

"In  reply  thereto,  I  am  in- 
structed to  inform  you  that 
your  inquiry  should  have  been 
addressed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  District  Commandant, 
who  would  have  forwarded  it 
in  due  course,  through  the 
Commandant  of  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  to  the  deputy  assistant 
superintendent  of  Concentra- 
tion Camps  at  Nowick. 

"I  have  further  to  inform 
you  that  you  do  not  specify 
the  names,  sex,  or  numbers  of 
the  persons  inquired  about,  nor 
the  date  on  which  they  were 
admitted  to  the  camp ;  neither 
do  you  say  which  members  of 
the  family  your  inquiry  re- 
lates to. 

"  I  send  herewith  four  sched- 
ules, which  you  will  please  fill 
up  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  146,  sub- 


section B,  of  the  Order  in 
Council  May  14,  1900,  and 
send  them  respectively  to  the 
chiefs  of  Departments  :  (a)  In- 
quiry for  adults ;  (6)  Inquiry 
for  male  adults ;  (c)  Inquiry 
for  female  adults ;  (d)  Inquiry 
for  children  under  sixteen,  with 
full  particulars  as  to  name,  age, 
and  sex,  as,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  work  entailed  upon 
the  clerical  staff,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  simplify  and  reduce 
such  communications  to  system- 
atic form.  —  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant." 

Here  followed  a  wavy  line 
like  a  capital  M,  repeated  till 
it  faded  away  in  an  invisible 
tail. 

Hartley  opened  out  the  ac- 
companying sheets  of  stiff 
paper,  glanced  at  their  exas- 
perating array  of  tables  and 
figures,  then  crunched  them 
into  a  ball  and  threw  them 
at  the  head  of  the  astonished 
Kafir. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  give 
you  a  sound  hiding,"  he  began, 
raising  the  sjambok.  Then  he 
checked  himself. 

"No,  I  mustn't  lose  my  tem- 
per. I'll  go  down  to  Maritz- 
burg. Hurry  up,  you  beggar." 
And  he  relieved  his  irritation 
at  official  red-tape  by  striding 
rapidly  back  to  camp. 

Next  morning,  carefully 
dressed  in  the  town  -  going 
clothes  that  had  lain  in  his 
portmanteau  for  over  two 
years,  he  left  camp  early, 
bound  for  the  railway  station, 
sixty  miles  away,  that  was 
the  nearest  railage  point  for 
Maritzburg. 
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It  is  a  magnificently  rugged 
route,  from  the  elevation  of 
six  thousand  feet  at  which 
his  camp  stood  to  the  lower 
levels  of  the  intermediate 
region,  across  the  highlands 
of  Natal.  Apart  from  the 
stimulating  and  joyful  antici- 
pation of  the  mission  on  which 
he  was  bent,  he  looked  forward 
to  the  long  ride  with  that 
pleasurable  elation  that  is  felt 
by  most  men  who  find  them- 
selves amid  the  tumultuous  ex- 
hilaration of  mountain  scenery 
after  a  long  sojourn  on  such 
monotonous  plains  as  had 
formed  Hartley's  horizon  for 
so  many  years. 

His  way  was  down  steep 
mountain  -  tracks  that  only  a 
horse  born  in  the  region  can 
be  trusted  to  ride  in  safety ; 
sometimes  saddle -high  in  the 
drifts  of  the  beautiful  Lateni, 
least  known  but  most  scenic- 
ally  perfect  of  Natal's  moun- 
tain-streams. Past  the  solitary 
farm  that,  remote  from  human 
ken,  marks  the  western  limit 
of  the  Colony's  slow  and  sleepy 
expansion,  to  Brooke's  famed 
homestead  —  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  explorer  of  the  wilds 
and  of  the  traveller  returning 
to  civilisation.  Thence,  after 
a  brief  halt,  he  rode  for  two 
hours  over  the  grassy  bosoms 
that  lie  beneath  the  shelter 
of  lordly  Mullangaan,  whose 
sharp-cut  peaks  and  wall-like 
ridges  suggest  the  ruins  of  a 
mighty  city  of  palaces  and 
temples;  down  the  stupendous 
gorge  of  Hlatakulu  (Shlata- 
kulu),  where  a  mile-long  wedge 
has  been  cleanly  lifted  from 
the  earth's  surface  with  the 


smoothness  of  human  handi- 
work. Into  those  untrod- 
den depths  the  traveller  gazes 
with  thrilling  awe  as  he 
pulls  his  horse  cautiously 
to  the  farther  side  of  the 
sloping  road  that  skirts  it, 
marvelling  —  and  perchance 
scouting  —  at  the  legend  of 
how  Charlie  Brooke  engineered 
across  the  fearsome  chasm  the 
waggon  whose  wheels  made 
the  first  tracks  in  the  virgin 
wilds  of  the  lovely  Lateni 
valley. 

Still  southward  he  rode, 
threading  a  cautious  way 
among  the  huge  boulders  rolled 
from  the  crest  of  Mullangaan, 
lying  on  the  grassy  plains  as 
if  idly  left  there  after  some 
giants'  game  of  bowls.  He 
climbed  through  Carter's  Nek, 
where  the  wind  is  never  still, 
and  looked  backward  and 
downward  from  above  the 
clouds  and  mist  on  to  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  beneath.  A 
halt  at  the  drift  at  Inzinga  to 
breathe  and  water  the  horse, 
a  glance  up  at  the  perpen- 
dicular rock  in  whose  caves 
the  bushmen  made  their  last 
stand  against  the  encroaching 
settler,  and  then  a  loose  rein 
and  a  fast  canter  over  miles 
of  settled  country,  where  Kafir 
tracks  are  no  longer  the  sole 
substitutes  for  road. 

Mercy  for  the  horse  rather 
than  the  weariness  of  the  rider 
impels  acceptance  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Fox  homestead, 
nestling  beneath  thatSpionKop 
whose  claim  to  historical  fame 
as  the  outlook  whence  the  Voor- 
trekkers  of  1834  spied  the 
promised  land  has  of  late  been 
overshadowed  by  the  sanguin- 
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ary  prominence  of  another  kop 
sixty  miles  northwards.  From 
Fox's,  Hartley  rode  next  day 
down  the  winding  slope  that 
ends  with  the  railway  station 
at  Nottingham  Road,  where 
the  traveller  stables  his  weary 
horse  at  the  hotel  and  ex- 
changes the  saddle  for  the 
leisured  ease  of  a  first-class 
carriage. 

On  the  bare  space  beyond 
the  railway  station  at  Maritz- 
burg  had  been  erected  a  town- 
ship of  canvas  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Boer  families  removed 
from  their  homes  in  pursuance 
of  the  conqueror's  policy  of 
pacification,  and  thither  Hart- 
ley, armed  with  the  necessary 
permit  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  commandant,  travelled 
as  fast  as  the  perspiring  ricksha 
boy  could  drag  him. 

"De  Villiers?"  echoed  the 
official  of  whom  he  sought 
information.  "  They're  all 
blessed  '  de  somethings '  here. 
There  are  crowds  of  de  Beers, 
de  Vries,  de  Jongs,  and  de 
Villiers.  There's  a  good-look- 
ing young  woman  of  that  name 
teaching  the  school  yonder. 
Perhaps  she  might  be  one  of 
'em  you  want." 

Hartley  said  he  thought  it 
probable,  and  asked  to  be  con- 
ducted to  her. 

They  passed  down  a  street 
of  canvas  tenements,  the  occu- 
pants often  hastily  closing  the 
doors  on  the  approach  of  a 
visitor;  for  they  had  grown  to 
resent  the  impertinent  stares 
of  curious  strangers,  who  made 
up  parties  to  gaze  at  the 
refugees  as  if  they  were  strange 
animals  caught  in  the  veld  and 
caged  for  exhibition. 


From  a  large  marquee  came 
the  babble  of  youthful  voices. 
The  guide  stopped  and  tried 
to  enter;  but  the  flap  had  been 
secured  inside,  probably  from 
the  same  motive  as  caused  the 
other  tent  -  dwellers  to  close 
their  doors. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young 
woman  whose  black  dress  and 
crape  armlet  conveyed  a  silent 
and  significant  story.  She 
threw  her  dark  eyes  on  the 
official  as  if  resenting  his  intru- 
sion, but  his  apology  was  not 
needed,  for  as  she  glanced  up 
at  his  companion  she  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"Clarie,  I've  come  to  see 
you." 

Hartley  seized  her  hand  and 
pulled  her  towards  him  im- 
pulsively. 

She  put  her  disengaged  hand 
on  his  breast,  as  if  to  ward  off 
his  embrace. 

"  You  have  got  my  letter, 
Dick  ?  "  she  said  with  an  effort. 

"  Yes  —  no  ;  never  mind 
letters.  I've  come.  Come  out 
and  talk  to  me." 

Like  the  farewell  speech  he 
had  once  prepared,  the  pre- 
meditated words  of  his  greet- 
ing, apologetic  and  explanatory, 
refused  to  form  themselves  in 
the  tumult  of  the  supreme 
moment  that  called  for  them. 
But  no  formal  prefatory  speech 
was  needed.  The  look  of  joy 
in  her  eyes  was  her  answer  to 
the  unspoken  words. 

Woman -like,  she  was  the 
first  to  recover  her  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  Go  and  walk  in  the  burial- 
ground,  Dick.  I'll  come  to  you 
presently." 

He  shook  her  hand  solemnly, 
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as  if  bidding  a  formal  good-bye, 
and  walked  out  of  the  camp  to 
the  little  military  graveyard 
some  distance  away,  where  the 
fast  -  increasing  mounds  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth  that 
shot  and  shell  are  the  least  of 
the  weapons  of  death ;  for  of  the 
host  of  sleepers  in  the  narrow 
beds,  not  one  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  in  futile 
contest  with  the  most  potent 
horror  of  war — disease. 

Hartley  was  meditating  on 
this  fact,  brought  to  mind  by 
the  iterative  inscriptions,  when 
he  heard  a  footstep,  and  Clarie, 
in-  deep  mourning,  stood  beside 
him. 

He  took  both  her  hands  and 
looked    searchingly    into     her 
face,  a  little  more  anxious-look- 
ing than  of  yore,  but  full  of  an 
intensified  tender  womanliness. 
"  At  last  1 "  he  said. 
"  At  last !     And  you  under- 
stand all? "she  answered. 

"  This  is  all  I  want  to  under- 
stand," he  said.  "  Let  us  walk 
where  we  can  talk." 

A  funeral  party  was  ap- 
proaching. They  turned  out 
of  the  cemetery  and  walked 
into  the  open,  where  or  whither 
they  regarded  not,  but  that 
they  were  together. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  not 
been  fighting  my  people,"  she 
said  when  he  had  given  a  fairly 
connected  and  detailed  account 
of  his  doings  during  the  three 
years  that  had  passed  since  the 
night  she  sent  him  away  to 
save  him. 

"No,  Clarie.  My  life  is  too 
valuable  to  risk  in  fighting 
people  against  whom  I  have 
no  quarrel  for  the  sake  of  Rand 
financiers,  whom  I  have  every 


cause  to  hate.  I  loafed  in 
the  coast  towns  hunting  for 
Wilmot  till  I  grew  sick  of  the 
sight  of  brick  and  mortar.  The 
old  fever  took  hold  of  me,  and 
I  was  hungry  for  the  smell  of 
the  veld.  I  have  been  ever 
since  alone  in  the  Drakensberg, 
prospecting  for  a  Durban  Syn- 
dicate ;  but  this  time,  Clarie, 
I  have  the  lion's  share." 

"But    why   did    you  never 
answer  my  letter  ?  " 
"  I  never  got  it." 
She  drew  herself  away  from 
him  and  looked  in  his  eyes  with 
startled,    questioning    earnest- 
ness. 

"You  never  got  it?  Then 
you  still  believe  what  I  said 
that  night  ?  Oh,  Dick ! " 

"I  never  heard  of  you  from 
that  day  to  this." 

"  But,  Dick,  I  sent  Toli  after 
you  with  a  note  that  very 
night.  He  told  me  he  gave  it 
you.  How  could  you  come 
back  to  me  like  this  if  you  still 
think  I  meant  what  I  said  ?  " 

"He  never  saw  me;  but  if 
the  lie  he  told  made  you  hap- 
pier, I  forgive  him." 

"It  did  make  me  happy, 
until  your  long  silence  mysti- 
fied me." 

"  But  the  mystery  is  clear 
now.  I  forget  what  you  said 
that  night,  now  that  I  have 
you."  He  kissed  her  for  the 
first  time  in  their  long  friend- 
ship. When  he  released  her 
she  was  weeping. 

An  hour  later  they  were  in 
the  canvas  hut  occupied  by  the 
de  Villiers  family.  Mrs  de 
Villiers  shook  hands  limply 
with  Dick.  Had  he  been  the 
next-door  neighbour  making  an 
afternoon  call,  she  could  not 
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have  shown  less  surprise  or  in- 
terest. The  children  exhibited 
a  little  more  enthusiasm,  which 
cooled  when  they  found  he  had 
not  brought  peppermints. 

Mrs  de  Villiers  opened  with  a 
whine  at  the  cramped  quarters. 

"  There  will  be  more  room 
next  week,  mother  :  Dick  and 
I  are  to  be  married,"  said 
Clarie. 

"  Of  course,  you  selfish  creat- 
ure, you  will  leave  me  now  that 
I  have  no  husband  to  look  after 
me,  and  Hendrika  married,  and 
your  brother  a  prisoner  at 
St  Helena.  What  would  your 
father  think  of  you  ?  "  Mrs  de 
Villiers  began  to  whimper. 

"  It  was  my  father's  wish 
that  I  should  do  as  I  am  doing," 
Clarie  replied,  but  with  no  show 
of  resentment. 

"  Don't  call  Clarie  selfish, 
tante  !  "  Hartley  interrupted. 
"  She  has  given  the  best  years 


of  her  life  to  you  and  the 
children ;  now  she  is  giving 
herself  to  me." 

"  Giving  herself  to  you !  " 
Mrs  de  Villiers  exclaimed,  all 
the  scorn  and  hate  of  which 
she  was  capable  condensed  into 
the  "you."  "I  know  what  I 
should  give  you, — a  sjambok- 
ing." 

"Ah!" 

Clarie  started  forward  with 
the  ejaculation,  went  on  her 
knees  before  a  tin  trunk,  and 
after  a  hurried  displacement  of 
a  pile  of  feminine  appanages 
that  dispensed  a  pleasant  at- 
mosphere of  camphor  and 
cherry-blossom,  got  up,  and 
placed  a  wire -bound  sjambok 
in  Hartley's  hand. 

"  I  can  give  you  a  sjambok," 
she  said.  "  I  found  this  on  your 
waggon,  and  kept  it  ever  since, 
for  1  knew  it  was  yours." 

It  was  Wilmot's. 


EPILOGUE. 


The  spot  where  the  prospect- 
ing camp  of  Richard  Hartley 
stood  for  two  weary  years  is 
to-day  part  of  the  6000-acre 
farm  of  Rietspruit — the  latest, 
and  probably  the  last,  addition 
to  the  prosperous  Berg  stock- 
farms  of  Natal.  There  are 
many  reed-grown  spruits  upon 
it  to  justify  its  name ;  but  its 
title  was  selected  by  Dick  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  an- 
other place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Drakensberg,  where  the 
shadow  and  sunshine  in  the 
lives  of  the  owners  of  the  new 
Rietspruit  had  end  and  begin- 
ning. It  is  not,  perhaps,  an 
idyllic  place,  gauged  by  the 


standard  of  some  of  the  farms 
of  Natal ;  for  its  boundaries 
areforbidding  mountain-ranges, 
and  bare,  rugged  rock  enters 
too  largely  into  the  picture  to 
make  it  as  softly  pleasing  to 
the  eye  as  the  vast  green 
stretches  that  formed  Clarie's 
childhood  conception  of  what 
a  farm  should  be.  But  those 
ugly  grey  rocks  contain  the 
potentialities  of  mineral  wealth 
that  throw  into  insignificance 
the  product  of  the  grassy  stone- 
strewn  valleys  where  the  rapid- 
ly-increasing stock  graze  con- 
tentedly. The  diamonds  from 
Wilmot's  strangely  cherished 
sjambok  purchased  the  herd  of 
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cattle,  which  await  the  day 
when  he  or  his  lawful  heirs  re- 
spond to  the  inquiries  Hartley 
has  instituted  and  claim  them. 
But  the  penetrative  eye  of  the 
solitary  prospector  detected  the 
secret  of  the  rocks  that  will 
3ome  day  make  the  Hartleys 
rich  with  the  product  of  a 
mineral  that  has  added  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  than 
the  mines  of  de  Beers.  The 
newly  erected  homestead  is  the 
most  substantial  and  handsome 
in  the  district, — absurdly  large 
and  ornate,  the  neighbours  say, 
for  a  couple  without  a  family. 
Little  Lisbeth,  now  a  graceful 
girl  of  ten,  supplies  the  essential 
sunshine  of  childhood's  pres- 
ence, and  old  Adam  M 'Queen 
contributes  the  dignity  of  sen- 
tentious maturity.  He  has  his 
workshop,  but  no  secret  now, 
for  the  first  trial  of  his  motor 
blazoned  that  to  the  world,  an$ 
proved  the  prescience  of  Sol- 
omon when  he  declared  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  The  old  man  took  his 
disappointment  with  the  pro- 
verbial philosophy  of  his  race, 
and  volunteered  for  the  war  in 
a  strictly  non-combative  capac- 
ity. He  was  shut  up  in  Ma- 
feking,  and  claims  to  have 
designed  many  of  the  ingenious 
tricks  and  traps  that  kept 
Snyrnan  and  Sarel  Eloff  at 
long  range.  His  mechanical 
genius  is  now  inspanned  in  the 
waggon  of  pastoral  progress, 
and  his  ingenious  irrigation 
schemes  and  water-power  ap- 
pliances promise  to  make  Riet- 
spruit  one  of  the  show  farms  of 
Natal. 

Good-natured,  indolent  Piet 
de  Villiers  answered  to  the  roll- 
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call  when  the  Burghers  of  his 
district  were  ordered  on  com- 
mando, and  took  a  command 
that  was  ended  by  a  lance- 
thrust  at  Elandslaagte.  Hend- 
rika  dismissed  thought  of  the 
Rooinek,  and  the  year  before 
the  war  gave  herself  to  an 
exquisite  young  Hollander  offi- 
cial, who  outvied  her  in  his  love 
for  strong  perfumes,  but  at  the 
first  sniff  of  gunpowder  took 
her  to  the  land  of  his  native 
dykes  and  dams.  The  sons  of 
Johannes  Smeer  took  possession 
of  the  barren  acres,  but  quar- 
relled and  separated  over  a 
lawsuit  that  followed  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  sum  of  £250,  remitted 
from  Natal  for  waggon-hire  and 
compensation.  The  same  mail 
had  brought  a  draft  for  £500 
to  Adam  M 'Queen,  who  prompt- 
ly invested  it  in  a  working 
model  of  his  motor  that  re- 
fused to  yield  its  conserved 
energy  without  the  stimulating 
assistance  of  human  agency 
in  the  shape  of  a  hand- turned 
crank. 

Dick  realised  well  over  £2000 
for  his  diamonds,  and  after 
discharging  his  liabilities,  legal 
and  moral,  with  the  balance 
paid  the  first  instalments  on 
the  purchase  price  of  Riet- 
spruit.  Wilmot  has  not  yet 
been  traced ;  but  should  he 
ever  present  himself,  or  his 
claim  to  the  share  of  'Mpfeu's 
diamonds,  he  will  find  the 
capital  intact  in  the  form  of 
a  herd  of  the  finest  cattle  in 
Natal. 

Unknown  to  Dick  or  Clarie, 
old  Adam  cherishes,  as  care- 
fully as  he  guarded  the  secret 
of  his  abortive  motor,  two 
pieces  of  printed  paper.  One 
3M 
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is  a  cutting  from  the  Transvaal 
'  Staats  Courant,' — an  official 
advertisement  offering  a  re- 
ward of  £250  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Richard  Hartley 
and  Graham  Wilmot  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  and  a 
further  reward  of  £100  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
aforesaid  Richard  Hartley  on 
a  charge  of  murder.  Field- 
cornets  are  instructed  to  apply 
for  the  reward  at  an  office  that 
has  now  ceased  to  exist.  The 
second  cutting  is  from  a  Johan- 
nesburg newspaper  of  later 
date,  detailing  how  a  police 
patrol  from  Lydenburg  came 
upon  the  decomposed  bodies  of 
a  white  man  and  a  native, 
both  shot  from  behind.  The 
European  was  supposed  to  be 
one  Bale  Ellis,  once  employed 
in  the  secret  service  of  the  late 
Transvaal  Government. 

From  the  flower-laden  ver- 
andah of  the  house  there  is 
visible  on  a  spur  of  the  Drak- 
ensberg  a  neck  through  which 
the  sun  sends  golden  rays  just 
before  it  disappears  in  carmine 
splendour.  Adam  has  noticed 


that  Dick,  dreaming  over  his 
afternoon  pipe,  often  looks  to- 
wards it  with  far-away  pensive 
gaze,  as  though  he  knew,  as 
Adam  does,  that  his  line  of 
sight  shoots  straight  to  a  spot 
three  hundred  miles  north- 
westward, whence  the  visioned 
gleam  of  illicit  gems  once  beck- 
oned to  disaster.  Some  day, 
the  old  man  thinks,  the  gleam 
of  those  stones  may  again 
beckon  through  the  rift,  and 
Dick  may  hear  the  whispered 
call  that  faintly  echoes  in  the 
ear  of  the  most  wearied  ad- 
venturer who  thinks  the  day 
of  action  past :  for  Adam 
knows  too  well  the  Lurline 
lure  of  the  African  Beyond. 
Against  such  a  day  he  holds 
those  printed  records  to  flash 
in  the  dazzled  eyes  as  silent 
reminders  of  a  story  that  has 
many  a  time  and  oft  recurred 
in  slightly  varied  form  beneath 
the  African  sun,  —  a  story 
whose  moral  is  expressed  in 
the  Zulu  proverb,  "He  who 
would  climb  the  mountain  by 
secret  paths  may  fall  into  the 
krantz." 
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BY   THE   VERY  REV.    WILLIAM   MAIR,    D.D., 

EX-MODERATOR  OF   THE   CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 


A  YEAR  ago1  we  ventured 
on  some  observations  regarding 
Churches  and  the  Law.  Much 
has  happened  since  then. 
Churches  and  the  Legislature 
have  been  more  in  men's 
thoughts.  It  was  painful  to 
many  to  see  three  Churches, 
near  akin, — which  before  this 
year  of  grace  might  have  been 
at  least  in  concert, — under  the 
necessity  of  being  in  the  House 
of  Commons  "looking  each  of 
them  to  its  own  things."  Yet 
doubtless  each  believed  it  was 
in  this  way  best  serving  religion 
and  its  country.  One  result 
is  some  measure  of  what  was 
advocated  in  last  paper — more 
freedom  for  Churches.  But 
besides  this,  what  ?  ^The  ec- 
clesiastical condition  seems  to 
be  scarcely  less  unsatisfactory 
than  before,  unless  it  be  in 
the  increased  longing  among 
us  for  better  things.  Unrest, 
apathy,  and  aversion  have 
portioned  out  among  them- 
selves the  people  of  Scotland 
so  far  as  concerns  Church,  if 
not  also  religious,  matters.  It 
is  true,  pious  references  are 
still  made  to  union  as  the  con- 
summation which  is  to  come 
"some  day."  It  is  not  un- 
common for  human  nature  to 
indulge  itself  in  this  way  when 
some  little  action  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose.  Who 
moves  a  finger  to  help  that 
union  forward,  or  even  to 


point  any  way  or  ways  by 
which  it  might  approach  ?  No 
one  is  foolish  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  it  can  be  brought  by 
a  wave  of  the  wand ;  but 
might  not  many  be  wise 
enough  to  do  or  say  something 
direct  and  practical  which  might 
aid  in  preparing  the  way  ?  It 
is  certainly  time  that  all  who 
care  for  the  reputation  of  the 
Churches,  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Christian  religion 
in  Scotland,  should  set  them- 
selves in  a  disposition  and  with 
a  resolvedness  which  have  never 
yet  appeared  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Our  last  paper 
pleaded  for  combination  as  an 
interim  state.  We  might  at 
least  combine  for  the  con- 
sideration of  some  things.  But 
while  these  words  may  seem 
to  put  any  event  of  importance 
far  away,  there  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  recent  events 
which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. They  have  shown 
how  short  a  time  may  be 
required  for  great  and  unex- 
pected changes.  They  have 
shown  also  what  can  be  done 
when  men  give  themselves  up 
unrestingly,  pertinaciously,  to 
attain  an  end.  Let  that  which 
all  wise  men  desire  to  see  be 
compared  with  that  which  has 
been  got,  and  it  will  appear 
that  the  principal  difference 
between  them  is  that  for  the 
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work  of  the  future  the  qualities 
which  achieved  recent  results 
must  be  reinforced  by  qualities 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  char- 
acter. But  there  need  be  no 
delay  in  bringing  such  rein- 
forcements to  the  front.  They 
ought  always  to  come  at  call. 
He  is  unfit  to  be  in  the  field, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Christian,  whose  noblest  quali- 
ties are  not  eager  to  serve.  In 
the  words  of  Mr  Taylor  Innes, 
in  'The  Scotsman,'  August  10, 
1905,  we  have  learned  that 
"such  movements  in  Scotland, 
when  they  are  based  in  right- 
eousness and  the  religious  con- 
science, may  come  with  sudden 
and  victorious  rush." 

We  must  begin  by  ascertain- 
ing, as  clearly  as  we  can, 
whereunto  we  have  already 
attained,  and  trying  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  present 
position. 

Let  us  take  first  the  United 
Free  Church,  in  whose  circum- 
stances the  change  which  bulks 
most  largely  to  the  eye  has 
taken  place.  It  is  also  the 
youngest  of  the  Churches. 
Last  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Free  Church  passed  an 
Act  "Anent  Spiritual  Inde- 
pendence." The  preamble 
states  that  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Act  involve 
nothing  new,  but  have  always 
been  maintained  by  the  Church, 
yet  to  make  manifest  to  all 
that  the  whole  Church  ex- 
plicitly adheres  to  these  prin- 
ciples, the  Assembly  thought 
right  to  send  down  the  Act  to 
Presbyteries  under  the  Barrier 
Act.  And  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeds in  common  form  to  de- 
clare and  enact  "  With  consent 
of  a  majority  of  Presbyteries." 


The  preamble  further  states 
that  the  Assembly  considers  it 
needful  to  make  clear  the 
position  in  which  the  United 
Free  Church  stands  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  raised  by 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  1st  August  1904. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  Act  will 
receive  the  consent  of  Presby- 
teries, as  is  very  desirable ;  and 
then,  to  use  the  old  language, 
it  will  become  a  "standing 
rule  and  constitution "  of  the 
Church. 

The  contents  of  the  Act, 
briefly  stated,  are :  Clause  1 
asserts  and  protests  that  this 
Church  has,  under  Christ,  "in- 
dependent and  exclusive  juris- 
diction and  power  of  legislation 
in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government 
of  the  Church."  Clause  2  de- 
clares anew  and  enacts  that 
this  Church  has  "  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  from 
time  to  time  to  alter,  change, 
add  to,  or  modify,  her  consti- 
tution and  laws,  subordinate 
Standards  and  Formulas,  and 
to  determine  and  declare  what 
these  are,  and  to  unite  with 
other  Christian  Churches." 
Clause  3  declares  and  enacts 
that  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  Court  are  final. 
Clause  4  declares  that  the 
Church  holds  her  funds  and 
property,  present  and  future, 
in  conformity  with  these  prin- 
ciples— reserving  her  right  to 
accept  and  hold  benefactions 
given  under  specific  conditions 
when  and  so  long  as  she  judges 
the  conditions  consistent  with 
her  liberty  and  principles,  and 
expedient  at  the  time. 

Under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
the  United  Free  Church  is  to 
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hold  the  property  allocated  to 
it  in  terms  of  its  constitution 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able that,  as  regards  the  future 
disposal  of  its  property  in  rela- 
tion to  constitutional  changes, 
this  Act  of  Assembly  would 
receive  effect  within  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  its  terms. 
Questions  there  are  in  con- 
nection with  it  which  might 
lead  to  detailed  remark,  but 
that  would  be  foreign  to 
the  general  purpose  of  this 
article. 

Property  bequeathed  by  a 
testator  who  executed  his  will 
before  the  union,  but  died  after 
the  union  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, is  to  be  allocated  with 
regard  had  inter  alia  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  testator  regarding 
any  special  trust  annexed  to 
the  legacy.  Apart  from  this, 
no  condition  is  attached  by  the 
Act  to  property  allocated  to 
the  United  Free  Church  other 
than  what  may  be  implied  in 
our  last  paragraph.  Consider- 
ing what  the  law  was  when 
the  business  came  into  Parlia- 
ment, this  is  an  evident  conces- 
sion, and  is  a  great  fact  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  influence 
beyond  the  immediate  interests 
of  this  Church. 

The  situation  as  to  property 
cannot  avoid  being  looked  at  in 
relation  to  former  debates  on 
the  endowments  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  the  writer's 
'  Digest  of  Church  Laws,'  1904, 
pp.  451-453,  it  seems  to  be 
made  evident  that  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land never  were  a  State  gift ; 
and  a  contrary  opinion  given 
by  Lord  Justice  -  Clerk  Hope, 


1808,  is  there  examined.  His 
Lordship's  view  was  that  the 
tithes,  forfeited  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy,  reverted  to  the 
State.  This,  though  he  was 
but  one  of  ten  judges,  has 
been  much  quoted  in  debate. 
I  think  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  view  was  not  taken  at 
the  Reformation ;  but  we  have 
been  eye-witnesses  of  its  appli- 
cation in  these  days.  The 
present  Free  Church  being 
admittedly  unable  to  fulfil 
trusts,  was  held  to  have  for- 
feited the  trust  funds,  and 
these  were  given  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  United  Free 
Church.  If  any  should  say 
that  this  is  not  what  occurred, 
they  will  at  least  admit  that 
just  as  likely  it  did  not  occur 
at  the  Reformation.  So  the 
cases  would  at  least  be  equal. 
I  state  these  things  to  present 
as  much  as  possible  the  whole 
situation,  but  I  do  not  consider 
property  as  of  the  essence  of 
the  matter.  If  we  can  get 
other  things  right,  this  also 
could  soon  be  arranged. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Free 
Church,  we  find  that  nothing 
has  occurred  in  its  relation 
to  its  own  laws  or  to  civil 
law  that  requires  remark.  It 
continues  to  be  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  all  laws 
as  it  is  shown  by  history  to 
have  borne  since  1843.  Two 
things,  however,  which  seem 
to  have  been  doubtful  to  many, 
were  settled  by  the  recent 
judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  —  viz.,  that  the  "prin- 
ciple of  establishment "  is  part 
of  its  constitution,  and  that 
it  cannot  change  its  consti- 
tution without  losing  its  prop- 
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erty.    The  decision  affirmed  the 
Church's  own  contentions. 

There  remains  the  case  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be 
considered.  One  well-marked 
change  has  occurred  in  regard 
to  subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  by  its  min- 
isters. In  the  present  Formula 
of  Subscription,  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1693,  the  subscriber  says : 
"I  declare  the  Confession  of 
Faith  ...  to  be  the  confes- 
sion of  my  faith,  and  I  own 
the  doctrine  therein  contained 
to  be  the  true  doctrine  to 
which  I  will  constantly  ad- 
here." This  is  taken,  or  may 
be  taken,  to  mean  that  he 
holds  as  an  article  of  his 
faith  every  statement  made  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
Church  was  not  at  liberty  to 
alter  this,  but  now  it  is  for 
the  General  Assembly  with 
consent  of  Presbyteries  to  pre- 
scribe the  Formula  of  Sub- 
scription. This  change  must 
mean  at  least  that  ministers 
need  no  longer  be  required  to 
make  their  declaration  in  the 
old  terms,  or  in  all  respects 
to  the  same  effect,  otherwise 
the  legislation  would  be  for 
nothing.  To  very  many  the 
most  satisfactory  fact  is  that 
a  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
relief  of  doctrine  from  Act  of 
Parliament.  For  completeness 
three  items  in  government 
which  are  peculiar  to  this 
Church  may  be  recalled  here : 
(1)  the  civil  courts  refuse  to 
look  at  any  judicial  disciplin- 
ary proceedings  or  decision,  on 
whatever  plea  presented  to 
them ;  (2)  the  election  of  a 
minister  belongs  to  the  con- 
gregation for  six  months,  and 


thereafter  to  the  Presbytery ; 
(3)  of  ministers  those  only  who 
are  ministers  of  parishes  are 
members  of  Church  courts,  and 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  parish 
a  permanent  endowment  of  not 
less  than  £120  is  required,  vol- 
untarily provided. 

Proceeding  from  this  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  Churches  as  at 
present  constituted,  there  is 
much  that  one  would  reach 
onward  to  say.  But  much  as 
it  is,  and  useful  as  it  might 
be,  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  every  word  of  it  would 
be  useless,  unless  it  is  said  in 
charity  and  read  in  charity. 
The  existence  of  this  spirit  is 
the  first  step,  and  an  essential 
step,  on  the  road  to  better 
things,  and  therefore  an  earnest 
plea  for  it  must  come  first  in 
such  a  paper  as  this.  Pre- 
senting such  a  plea  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  one  does  but 
act  as  the  mouthpiece  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand 
spirits  in  earth  and  heaven. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the 
language  in  which  many  ex- 
press their  thoughts,  not  to 
speak  of  the  thoughts  them- 
selves, we  have  need  to  give 
prompt  attention  to  this  Christ- 
ian grace.  Language  as  cut- 
ting as  it  can  be  made;  lan- 
guage that  could  hardly  be 
more  offensive ;  attempts  to 
force  inconsistency  on  a  man 
by  pickings  from  words  of  good 
counsel  under  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances put  against  equally 
wise  counsel  given  under  a 
totally  new  set  of  circum- 
stances; charging  men  with 
mean  motives  and  rejecting 
their  own  account  of  their 
motives, — all  such  things  must 
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unfit  for  wise  deliberation,  and 
turn  away  the  favour  of  heaven. 
Of  the  last  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance was  seen,  I  believe,  in 
attributing  to  the  promoters 
of  the  recent  union  of  Churches 
as  their  chief  propelling  motive 
the  hope  of  greater  power  for 
disestablishment.  It  may  be 
excusable  to  mention  incidents 
of  one's  own  experience.  A 
minister  sent  me  a  sermon 
by  him  directed  against  an- 
other Church,  of  such  a 
character  that  the  reply  said 
I  wished  it  had  never  been 
preached.  From  another  came 
one  of  a  different  spirit,  in 
which  the  preacher  sighed  for 
the  rise  of  a  statesman  to  put 
all  right  for  us,  which  could 
not  but  suggest  in  reply  that 
the  presence  of  a  statesman 
was  not  so  much  wanted  as  the 
absence  of  the  devil.  Lately 
there  was  sent  me  a  four-page 
leaflet  from  the  opposite  side, 
in  acknowledging  which  it  had 
to  be  stated  that  on  seeing  any 
such  thing  I  said  to  myself,  or 
to  any  one  who  was  with  me, 
How  could  it  ever  be  supposed 
that  this  could  in  any  manner 
of  way  further  the  cause  of 
Christ,  or  promote  good  will 
or  good  understanding  among 
men?  Happily,  notwithstand- 
ing transient  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  that  lurk  in  the 
Churches  toward  each  other 
are  somewhat  abating.  And 
here  it  may  be  said  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  that  leaders 
of  other  Churches  showed  little 
or  nothing  of  this  spirit  in 
connection  with  the  Church-of- 
Scotland  clause  in  the  recent 
Act.  Assuming  the  absence  of 
ignoble  thoughts  on  all  sides, 


I  would  venture  to  proceed 
some  steps  farther. 

Next  following  charity  comes 
the  step  of  getting  into  speak- 
ing terms.  It  may  fairly,  how- 
ever regretfully,  be  said  that, 
at  least  on  many  subjects  of 
much  practical  importance, 
no  two  of  our  Churches  are 
really  on  such  terms.  They 
are  as  friends  that  have  fallen 
out,  who  make  no  secret  that 
they  would  gladly  be  recon- 
ciled, but  neither  of  whom  will 
submit  to  speak  the  first  word ; 
and  people  know  well  enough 
the  human  nature  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  refusal,  and 
think  them  very  wrong  and 
foolish.  Why  should  not  every 
Church  have  a  small  standing 
committee  for  the  purpose  of 
intercommunication  as  occasion 
may  arise?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many 
things  of  no  small  practical 
importance  which  might  with 
the  best  results  be  considered 
by  such  committees.  The  very 
existence  of  the  committees 
would  tell  for  good. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr  Innes 
in  'The  Scotsman':  "I  trust 
that,  if  our  year  of  trial  turns 
out  to  be  a  year  of  complete 
deliverance,  we  shall  not  for- 
get the  risks  that  environ 
others,  and  the  abominable 
confusion  in  which  we  leave 
the  law."  Universal  opinion 
is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  for 
the  Churches  to  devise  a 
remedy  for  all  this,  and  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  proceed  in 
the  immediate  future  to  con- 
sider and  to  work  out  some 
scheme  by  which  their  differ- 
ences might  be  composed  and 
satisfactory  law  attained.  It 
is  universally  admitted,  and 
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is  keenly  felt,  that  they,  and 
still  more  the  cause  which  they 
represent,  have  suffered,  and 
are  suffering  at  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rate,  from  neglect  of 
this  duty.  And  there  is  no 
desire  so  general  and  so  deep 
as  that  the  discharge  of  it 
should  be  entered  upon  in  an 
honest,  unsuspicious,  and  co- 
operating spirit  with  the  seri- 
ous determination  to  succeed. 
Surely  this  is  not  asking  too 
much  of  Churches  professing 
that  their  King  and  Head  is 
Christ.  And  there  are  well 
qualified  ministers  and  laymen 
who  would  rejoice  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  am  well  aware 
that  nothing  can  be  proposed 
which  will  please  all  parties. 
But  doomsday  will  come  and 
find  it  so.  And  does  not  duty 
call  to  make  a  beginning  and 
try  to  discover  something  that 
would  be  accepted  by  most 
men? 

Hitherto  the  only  remedy 
put  forward  for  our  ailments 
that  has  any  claim  to  definite- 
ness,  and  that  has  been  seri- 
ously pressed,  is  disestablish- 
ment. That  no  other  proposal 
has  come  to  the  front  may  well 
be  because,  if  some  other  was 
conceived  by  any  responsible 
persons,  they  have  been  re- 
strained from  broaching  it  by 
the  dread  of  producing  again 
the  appalling  spectacle  of  a 
disestablishment  campaign ;  or 
perhaps  because  men's  minds 
were  so  preoccupied  by  other 
Church  business  that  any  atten- 
tion to  it  was  impossible ;  or 
ecclesiastical  affairs  were  in 
progress  into  which  it  could 
not  have  been  fitted.  But  it  is 
incredible  that  there  should  not 
be  various  ways  worthy  of  being 


considered  for  attaining  the  de- 
sired end,  some  one  of  which 
would  be  generally  acceptable. 
It  may  safely  be  held  that 
everything  that  can  be  said  for 
and  against  disestablishment 
on  the  merits  has  been  often 
said  with  every  degree  of  clear- 
ness and  emphasis,  and  with 
the  utmost  publicity.  It  would 
therefore  seem  wise  before  re- 
suming this  discussion  to  con- 
sider such  questions  as  whether 
the  resumption  of  it  would  do 
good  among  us ;  whether  the 
object  is  more  attainable  now,  or 
is  likely  to  become  so ;  whether 
the  number  of  minds  to  which 
it  commends  itself  has  increased 
or  diminished,  and  is  increasing 
or  diminishing  ;  whether  cling- 
ing to  it  does  not,  without  com- 
pensating good,  hinder  the  fair 
consideration  of  other  courses 
at  least  equally  worthy  which 
maybe  more  generally  approved. 
In  another  direction  lie  possi- 
bilities so  great  as  to  call  for 
the  most  patient  and  unpre- 
judiced consideration.  They 
may  be  briefly  suggested  by 
the  question,  Cannot  a  so-called 
Established  Church  be  a  free 
Church?  The  able  men  who 
framed  the  Claim,  Declaration, 
and  Protest  of  1842  evidently 
thought  so.  Perhaps  some  may 
think  the  very  word  "estab- 
lished "  implies  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  mere  term  of  conveni- 
ence, and  may  well  be  dropped 
(with  perhaps  also  some  details 
which  it  implies  at  present). 
Assuming  freedom  in  all  things 
spiritual  to  be  an  attribute  of  a 
Christian  Church,  surely  an  in- 
telligent nation  would  wish  that 
its  Church  should  have  this 
acknowledged,  and  should  be 
wanting  in  nothing.  I  am  not 
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discussing  such  subjects  here, 
but  only  pointing  to  them  as 
worthy  of  consideration,  and 
saying  no  more  than  may  pre- 
vent them  from  being  hastily 
pronounced  unworthy  of  it. 

I  may  fairly  be  asked  to 
specify  more  particularly  what 
might  be  a  desirable  step  as 
the  outcome  of  the  considera- 
tion which  has  been  recom- 
mended. I  would,  therefore, 
venture  on  a  suggestion  which 
may  be  most  conveniently 
stated  in  form  as  the  outline 
of  a  Bill  such  as  I  believe  could 
be  passed  by  united  action  of 
the  Churches,  and,  if  passed, 
would  open  the  way  for  them 
to  come  together,  and  to  get 
other  matters  adjusted.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  this  can 
be  done  very  soon,  but  that  is 
no  reason  against  its  being  made 
at  once  a  subject  of  thought. 

1.  "  Church  "  shall  mean  and 
include    any   body   of    persons 
professing  Christianity  associ- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  religi- 
ous  worship  and  government, 
whether     as     an    independent 
congregation  or  as  a  more  com- 
prehensive organisation.  "Pres- 
byterian  Church  "   shall  mean 
and  include  a  church  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  is  by  Pres- 
byters   (ministers   and    elders) 
in   Kirk-sessions,   Presbyteries, 
Synods,    and    General  Assem- 
blies, or  in  Kirk-sessions,  Pres- 
byteries, and  Synods. 

2.  Any  Church  shall  be  held 
free  to  frame,  modify,  change, 
or   add    to    its   Confession    of 
Faith,      by     whatever      name 
known,    as   also   its   rites   and 
ordinances,     by    its     ordinary 
settled  mode  of  procedure  for 
the  time  being,  and  any  such 


Confession  of  Faith  or  modifi- 
cation or  change  thereof,  or 
any  such  modification  or 
change  in  the  rites  and  ordi- 
nances of  said  Church,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  binding  on 
the  members  of  the  said 
Church  for  the  time  being,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  mutually  contracted  and 
agreed  to  abide  by  and  observe 
the  same,  and  shall  be  capable 
of  being  enforced  in  courts  of 
civil  jurisdiction  in  relation  to 
any  property  belonging  to  the 
said  Church. 

[Note.  —  This  clause  states  in 
legislative  form  simply  that  a 
Church  may  revise  its  creed 
without  loss  of  its  property.  A 
proviso  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced with  reference  to  funds 
or  property  given  and  received 
for  a  special  purpose,  or  on  spe- 
cial conditions.  The  first  six 
words  do  not  confer  but  acknow- 
ledge the  freedom.  It  may  be 
remarked — (1)  If  Churches  could 
have  foreseen,  they  (like  other 
associations)  would  certainly  have 
secured  for  themselves  by  a  clause 
in  their  creed  or  constitution 
what  is  here  provided  for.  (2) 
This  is  the  law  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland.  (3)  Even  on 
the  extreme  and  absolutely  in- 
admissible supposition  that  any 
Church  is  an  instrument  of  the 
State,  the  ascertainment  and  ex- 
pression of  truth  to  be  believed 
would  be  one  of  its  functions.] 

3.  In  all  matters  of  discipline 
no  court  of  civil  jurisdiction 
shall  review  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  any  decision  or  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Church;  and 
the  power  of  discipline  in  any 
Church  shall  be  held  to  belong 
wholly  and  exclusively  to  that 
Church,  as  the  same  is  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  at  pres- 
ent to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

[ Note.  —  The  enactment  that 
civil  courts  shall  not  interfere 
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is  an  order  by  Parliament  to  its 
own  courts,  and  therefore  surely 
cannot  be  disapproved  by  any 
Church.] 

4.  Any  Presbyterian  Church 
shall  be  held  free  to  determine 
who,   being  its  ministers    and 
elders,  shall  be  members  of  its 
courts;  and  also  to  determine 
and     change     the    boundaries 
within  which  any  of  its  courts 
shall  have  supervision. 

[Note. — So  far  as  relates  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  this  declar- 
ation of  freedom  is  not  proposed 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  made 
in  Mr  Finlay's  "Bill  to  declare 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland"  (1886)— a  bill  wel- 
comed by  the  Church  ;  and  also 
in  a  similar  bill  prepared  by  a 
Committee  of  Assembly,  laid 
before  the  Assembly  by  me  in 
1898,  and  approved. 

The  freedom  declared  in  the 
second  half  of  this  clause  has 
always  been  exercised  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  regard  to 
the  bounds  of  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  ;  and  the  Church,  with- 
out formally  delimiting  bounds 
for  Kirk-Sessions,  has  practically 
set  aside  the  boundaries  of  par- 
ishes ;  for  neither  admission  to 
the  communion-roll  nor  subjec- 
tion to  discipline,  nor  even  a 
place  on  the  electoral  roll  in  the 
election  and  appointment  of 
ministers,  is  confined  to  parish- 
ioners. But  the  clause  is  none 
the  less  important.] 

5.  The   Act   passed    in    the 
thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth 
years    of    her   Majesty    Queen 
Victoria,  chap.  82,  relating  to 
the    appointment    of   ministers 
to  parishes  in  Scotland,  is  here- 
by repealed,  except  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  compensation 
of  patrons ;  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  shall  be  held  free  to 
make  regulations  for,  and  de- 
cide finally  on,  all  steps  of  pro- 
cedure and  all  questions  relat- 


ing to  the  election  and  admission 
of  ministers. 

[Note.  —  This  freedom  in  the 
Church  was  also  declared  in  the 
two  bills  referred  to  in  last 
Note  ;  and  it  is  already  declared 
in  the  Act  here  cited,  with  the 
single  restriction  that  the  right 
of  election  shall  belong  to  the 
congregation  for  six  months,  and 
thereafter  to  the  Presbytery.] 

6.  From  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  ministers  and 
preachers  of  any  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  shall  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  any 
vacant  chair  in  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  in  any  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotland. 

Who  that  has,  even  in 
thought,  accompanied  our 
soldiers  to  the  field  does  not 
know  the  latest  order  concern- 
ing regimental  col  ours?  Sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  the  regiment, 
the  loss  of  them  was  a  bitter 
memory ;  the  saving  of  them 
in  jeopardy  a  much  lauded 
deed  of  heroism;  and,  if  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  they  were 
a  trophy  to  be  flaunted  to  our 
perpetual  chagrin.  And  so  it 
was  that  for  these  colours  piles 
of  life  and  courage  were  wasted. 
Memory  still  retains  the  scene 
of  the  young  man  who  escaped 
with  his  colours,  and  as  he 
fled  wrapped  them  around  him 
that  he  might  swim  the  river 
for  safety  to  himself  and  them. 
They  bore  him  down.  Such 
things  are  at  an  end.  Better 
counsels  prevailed.  Regimental 
colours  no  more  appear  on  the 
field.  It  is  enough  that  all  regi- 
ments fight  as  one  against  the 
common  foe,  and  for  the  colours 
of  the  king.  When  shall  such 
counsels  prevail  among  the 
Churches  ? 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


THE  APPROACHING  ELECTION — APOLOGY  AND  VITUPERATION — THE  RESULTS 
OF  THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN — THE  LICENSING  ACT  —  EDUCATION  OR 
RELIGIOUS  FANATICISM  —  A  TRIUMPHANT  FOREIGN  POLICY — LACK 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDY — THE  EXODUS  OF  MASTERPIECES 
— THE  "VENUS"  OF  VELASQUEZ. 


IF  we  adopt  the  fighting 
metaphors  commonly  employed 
in  politics,  we  may  say  with 
perfeqt  truth  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  desperate  combat. 
Either  side  is  sharpening  its 
swords  and  getting  its  guns 
ready  for  action.  The  de- 
fensive armour  of  the  Tory 
party  consists  too  often  of 
apology,  while  the  ammuni- 
tion of  the  Radicals  is  made 
up  exclusively  of  vituperation. 
Now  there  is  as  little  need 
for  apology  as  there  is  excuse 
for  vituperation,  and  when 
the  battle  is  fought  and  won, 
the  victory,  on  whichever  side 
it  descend,  will  have  the  ex- 
cellent effect  of  proving  to 
Tories  and  Radicals  alike  that 
their  methods  of  defence  and 
attack  are  out  of  date.  With 
the  vituperation  of  our  op- 
ponents we  are  only  too  fam- 
iliar. No  Radical  can  stand 
upon  a  platform  without  de- 
nouncing the  "  folly "  and 
"profligacy"  of  the  present 
Government.  What  "  profli- 
gacy "  means  we  are  not  told, 
but  it  sounds  well  and  belongs 
to  the  absurd  convention  of 
political  abuse.  And  when 
the  Radical  leaders  condescend 
to  explain,  they  have  little 
more  to  say  than  that  they 
should  long  ago  have  sat 
upon  the  Treasury  Bench, 


and  that  the  Tories,  in  keep- 
ing them  from  that  comfort- 
able position,  have  been  guilty 
of  unconstitutional  practices. 
Yet  the  most  ardent  of  them 
all  will  not  deny  the  existence 
of  the  Septennial  Act. 

The  Radicals,  therefore,  will 
be  wise  if  they  remain  constant 
to  vague  charges  and  violent 
words.  If  they  find  argument 
beyond  their  reach,  let  them 
fall  back  upon  "  profligacy." 
But  the  helplessness  of  the 
Radical  attack  should  make 
the  Tories  all  the  more  con- 
fident of  their  strength,  and 
should  silence  for  ever  the  sad 
note  of  apology  which  is  creep- 
ing into  their  speeches.  The 
less  discreet  among  them  are 
too  ready  to  confess  that  the 
Government  is  played  out,  that 
it  is  incapable  of  sustained 
exertion, — that,  in  brief,  it  is 
high  time  that  a  change  was 
made.  For  this  modesty  there 
is  not  the  smallest  excuse.  The 
achievements  of  statesmen  are 
estimated  not  by  the  passion 
of  the  moment,  but  by  the 
calm  reflection  of  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Words  pass 
and  are  forgotten,  while  deeds 
remain  ;  and  Mr  Balfour,  we 
believe,  will  look  back  upon 
his  years  of  leadership  with 
a  confident  pride.  Another 
campaign  is  just  beginning, 
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to  revert  to  our  fighting 
metaphor,  and  in  the  lull 
which  precedes  the  next  battle 
it  is  worth  while  to  estimate 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

The  first  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  returned  to  power 
in  1899  was  to  finish  the  South 
African  War,  and  to  lead  back 
the  conquered  country  into  the 
paths  of  peace.  How  well  and 
generously  these  tasks  were 
(and  are  being)  achieved  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  controversy. 
No  vengeance,  no  punishment 
even  was  exacted.  It  was  wise- 
ly understood  that  the  Boers,  if 
beaten  on  the  field,  were  des- 
tined to  live  side  by  side  with 
the  English  colonists,  and  that 
their  prosperity  was  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  country. 
We  did  not  leave  our  former 
foes  to  find  the  best  way  out 
of  a  difficult  situation,  as  the 
Northern  States  of  America 
left  the  Southern  after  their 
Civil  War.  We  lent  them 
money  to  restock  their  farms 
and  to  reorganise  their  lives ; 
we  joined  them  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  educate  their  children  ; 
and,  finally,  we  made  it  clear 
that,  after  a  necessary  interval, 
they  would  be  asked  to  prac- 
tise the  arts  of  government 
for  themselves.  The  excellent 
work,  however,  done  by  Lord 
Milner,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Government  at  home,  is 
naturally  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  eloquent  concerning 
"methods  of  barbarism,"  and 
who  thought  to  catch  a  hand 
of  applause  by  a  furtive  refer- 
ence to  "hecatombs  of  babes." 
Politicians,  indeed,  have  a  short 
memory,  and  South  Africa 
now  stands  for  Sir  Henry 


Campbell- Bannerman  and  his 
friends  as  the  place  where 
Chinamen  are  infamously 
starved,  gagged,  and  beaten, 
that  the  British  working-man 
may  want  a  crust,  and  that 
the  Jew  mine-owner  of  Johan- 
nesburg may  grow  speedily 
rich  on  cheap  labour. 

We  have  no  excessive  love 
of  legislation.  It  is  the  peculi- 
arity of  laws  that  the  passing 
of  them  is  rarely  followed  by 
the  results  expected,  and  the 
chief  lesson  taught  by  the 
Statute-book  is  that  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  passed  merely 
to  be  repealed  or  to  fall  into 
desuetude.  But  there  are 
times  when  statesmen  must 
desert  their  proper  work  of 
administration  and  legislate 
for  the  people.  Now,  Mr 
Balfour  has  carried  two  Bills 
through  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, whose  passage  has  set 
an  end  to  years  of  tiresome 
discussion.  The  Licensing  Act 
was  a  model  of  ingenuity. 
While  it  interfered  with  no 
established  interest,  while  it 
inflicted  no  injustice  upon  this 
class  or  that,  it  put  a  check 
upon  the  indiscriminate  in- 
crease of  what  the  eighteenth 
century  was  pleased  to  call 
"brandy -shops."  It  is  easy 
enough  to  scoff  in  opposition, — 
it  is  less  easy  to  devise  an 
alternative  scheme;  and  when 
the  Radicals  at  last  cover  the 
benches  upon  which  they  have 
for  many  years  gazed  with 
longing  eyes,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— that  they  will  not  dare 
to  revise  Mr  Balfour's  Licens- 
ing Act. 

For  a  reason  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  education 
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in  England  has  always  been 
confused  with  religious  fanat- 
icism. It  may  now  be  taken 
for  granted  that  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  are  the 
prime  necessities  of  life.  In 
the  name  of  logic,  moreover, 
it  has  been  decided  that  educa- 
tion shall  be  free,  and  citizens 
who  can  very  well  afford  to 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  their 
children  think  it  no  shame  to 
accept  the  teaching  provided 
either  by  the  State  or  by 
philanthropy.  These  points 
being  agreed  upon,  the  rest 
would  appear  simple  enough. 
But  the  provision  of  schools 
and  teachers  is,  for  the  free 
and  independent  voter,  a  mere 
incident  of  education.  Its 
value  for  the  people  de- 
pends upon  its  efficacy  as  a 
means  of  theological  argument. 
Again  Mr  Balfour's  wisdom 
has  interposed  to  settle  a 
superfluous  dispute;  and  we 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  Radicals,  if  they  re- 
turn, will  support  the  wild 
schemes  of  confiscation  pro- 
posed by  Dr  Clifford  and 
others.  Vague  assertions  are 
useful  enough  for  the  plat- 
form, but  the  bravest  of  Mr 
Asquith's  followers  will  hesi- 
tate either  to  buy  out  the 
owners  of  the  voluntary  schools 
or  to  lay  hands  upon  build- 
ings which  do  not  belong  to 
them. 

But  though  Mr  Balfour's 
domestic  policy  has  been  both 
practical  and  judicious,  it  is 
for  its  foreign  policy  that  his 
Government  best  deserves  our 
gratitude  and  support.  In 
their  treatment  of  other  coun- 
tries our  Ministers  have  given 


evidence  of  a  consistent  pur- 
pose and  of  a  deliberate  design. 
The  method  which  they  have 
adopted  was  neither  borrowed 
nor  accidental.  It  was  not 
merely  their  own,  but  it  was 
thought  out  to  achieve  a 
definite  end.  The  old  habit 
of  leaving  things  to  chance, 
and  of  hoping  that  Providence 
is  as  sympathetic  to  imbecil- 
ity as  to  drunkenness,  has 
been  cast  aside,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Mr  Balfour 
have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  a  real  constructive 
policy.  Our  isolation,  which 
was  fortuitous  rather  than 
splendid,  is  a  memory  of  the 
past.  At  either  end  of  the 
world  we  have  a  powerful 
ally  whose  interests  are  ours, 
and  who  look  with  amiability 
upon  our  enterprises.  And 
our  friendship  with  Japan 
and  with  France  is  a  firm 
guarantee  of  peace.  So  long 
as  we  remained  aloof  from 
the  world  a  hostile  combina- 
tion, which  might  threaten 
our  existence,  was  always  pos- 
sible. But  now  we  are  assured 
against  a  sudden  attack ;  and 
though  we  would  not  for  an 
instant  tolerate  a  condition  of 
dependence,  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  avail  ourselves  of 
useful  alliances.  Mr  Balfour's 
Government,  then,  has  not 
merely  concluded  a  trouble- 
some war  with  foresight  and 
humanity,  it  has  solved  two 
difficult  problems  of  domestic 
policy,  and,  better  still,  by 
means  of  prudent  friendships 
has  immeasurably  strengthened 
our  position  abroad. 

What  need,  therefore,  is  there 
of  apology  ?    Rather  the  Tories 
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should  return  to  their  constitu- 
ents with  pride  in  their  port 
and  boasts  upon  their  tongues. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  should 
have  earned  the  country's  grati- 
tude and  respect.  Mr  Balfour, 
who,  as  he  said  at  Newcastle, 
has  led  his  party  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  Minister  since 
William  Pitt,  may  not  un- 
worthily be  compared  to  that 
great  leader.  He  has  shown 
himself  not  merely  a  master  of 
all  the  arts  of  Parliament,  but 
a  statesman  of  equal  force  and 
versatility.  For  the  past  there 
is  nothing  but  praise.  And 
what  of  the  future?  The 
statesmen  who  complain  with 
perfect  justice  that  their  op- 
ponents lack  union  as  they 
lack  strength,  may  well  be 
asked  to  express  their  views 
with  sincerity  and  decision. 
And  if,  in  certain  points  of  de- 
tail, unanimity  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible, it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
Unionist  party  is  pledged  to 
some  measure  of  fiscal  reform. 
The  country  has  had  a  rude 
awakening  from  its  dreams  of 
Cobdenism.  The  age  of  gold, 
promised  by  the  evangelists  of 
1846,  has  never  come,  and  if 
we  do  not  bestir  ourselves,  lead 
will  be  left  in  our  hands,  our 
only  bullion.  Free  Trade,  as  it 
was  understood  by  Cobden  and 
his  league,  awaits  its  coup-de- 
grdce,  and  on  this  point  the 
whole  party  is  agreed.  Retali- 
ation and  Imperial  Preference 
are  worth  hoping  for,  worth 
fighting  for.  There  is  nothing 
sordid  in  an  act  of  justice, 
tardily  performed,  both  to  the 
manufacturer  and  to  the  con- 
sumer; while  as  for  Imperial 
Preference,  if  we  may  quote  Mr 


Balfour,  "  is  there  any  man 
whose  blood  courses  so  slowly 
through  his  veins  as  not  to  feel 
that  if  we  could  bring  in  to 
some  more  organic  union  the 
disjointed  members  of  this  vast 
Empire,  we  should,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  children  and  grand- 
children, have  done  the  great- 
est and  most  patriotic  work 
that  ever  was  attempted  ? " 
Mr  Balfour  has  too  often  been 
charged  with  darkness  or  over- 
subtlety  of  utterance.  But 
this  is  clear  enough.  And  if 
the  Tories  confront  their  con- 
stituents, boastfully  remember- 
ing the  past  and  courageously 
asking  better  things  of  the 
future,  then,  maybe,  we  shall 
never  solve  those  difficult  pro- 
blems whether  Mr  Lloyd  George 
is  an  efficient  administrator, 
what  the  Radicals  will  do  with 
Mr  Winston  Churchill,  or  what 
views  Mr  Asquith  holds  con- 
cerning Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
And  let  those  who  doubt 
the  failure  of  a  hieratic  Free 
Trade  cast  their  eyes  upon 
the  mob  of  unemployed  which 
packs  our  streets  and  marches 
dismally  westwards.  The 
Radicals,  to  serve  their  own 
ends,  are  not  easily  tired  of 
telling  us  that  never  was  the 
country  so  prosperous,  never 
was  there  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  working  man. 
And  we  look  about  us  and 
see  the  working  man  out  of 
work;  nor  does  the  prospect 
become  happier  with  the  ad- 
vance of  winter.  To  bring 
about  this  miserable  state  of 
things  many  ills  contribute. 
But  before  we  consider  the 
causes  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  working  men  do 
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not  always  deserve  our  pity. 
Some  of  them,  being  bone- 
idle,  would  not  work  if  they 
could.  Others,  the  victims 
of  circumstances,  were  born 
too  weak  for  toil.  And  yet, 
when  we  have  separated  from 
the  mass  the  idle  and  ineffi- 
cient, there  remains  a  large 
number  of  strong  men  who 
would  work  if  they  could. 
Why  is  no  work  given  them? 
Very  largely  because  a  false 
theory  has  tied  us  hand  and 
foot.  In  our  own  despite  we 
are  compelled  to  import  from 
abroad  a  thousand  things 
which,  under  an  honest  sys- 
tem, might  be  manufactured 
at  home.  The  nations  whose 
hostile  tariffs  we  attempt  to 
fight  with  free  imports  have 
no  difficulty  in  underselling 
us  even  in  our  own  markets, 
and  thus,  to  enrich  America 
and  Germany,  we  drive  our 
working  men  into  the  streets. 
The  country  is  yet  more  des- 
perately placed  than  the  town. 
Many  thousands  of  acres  long 
since  went  out  of  cultivation  in 
order  that  the  labourer  might 
starve  on  cheap  bread.  And 
then  the  labourer,  deprived 
both  of  work  and  amusement, 
— for  why  should  fairs  flourish 
in  a  depopulated  country  ? — 
drifted  to  the  bitterer  starva- 
tion of  the  crowded  city.  Could 
there  be  a  better  proof  of  the 
folly  of  Free  Trade  ?  Put  down 
what  you  will  to  defective 
education  and  to  national 
perversity,  —  these  convenient 
phrases  do  not  explain  the 
whole  misery  of  the  unem- 
ployed. If  there  were  work 
for  them  to  do,  some  at  least 
would  do  it;  and  if  the  many 


factories  which  hostile  tariffs 
have  driven  to  America  and 
elsewhere  had  remained  in 
England,  the  tale  of  homeless 
and  workless  men  would  not 
have  been  so  long  to  tell. 

But  there  is  one  other  cause 
of  scanty  labour  which  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is 
the  wanton  extravagance  of 
municipalities.  By  a  simple 
irony  the  county  councils,  which 
pretended  to  be  the  patrons 
of  the  working  -  classes,  have 
driven  their  clients  to  despair. 
To  make  experiments  in  state- 
socialism  they  have  sent  the 
rates  up  to  so  high  a  pitch 
that  they  have  either  sup- 
pressed industries  or  driven 
them  into  the  far  country.  It 
was  their  ambition  that  the 
working  man  should  have  a 
cheap  ride  from  his  home  to 
his  work.  But  as  in  assuring 
the  cheap  ride  in  many  places 
they  abolished  the  work,  the 
benefit  did  not  turn  out  as 
great  as  it  seemed  at  first 
sight.  What  does  it  profit  a 
working  man  to  ride  on  a 
tramway  for  nothing,  if  the 
whole  purpose  of  his  ride  be 
taken  from  him  ?  It  is  merely 
the  same  folly  which  deems 
a  cheap  loaf  the  first  essential 
of  life,  but  takes  care  that  those 
who  need  it  should  not  have 
a  halfpenny  to  buy  it  withal. 
So  the  careless  experiments  of 
democracy  are  doomed  to 
failure.  State-aided  tramways 
are  almost  as  beautiful  a  dream 
as  cheap  loaves.  But  as  it  is 
easy  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  a  cheap  loaf,  so  a  ride  in 
a  tram  is  not  always  the  crown- 
ing benefit  it  seems.  The  most 
thriving  enterprise  has  but  a 
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narrow  margin  of  profit,  and 
when  the  rates  grow  with  the 
pride  of  the  county  councillors, 
the  margin  is  speedily  cut  off. 
So  Hani  is  ruined,  and  the 
Yarrows  depart  for  the  north. 
But  all  is  not  lost.  We  have 
left  a  fine  set  of  municipal 
tram-lines,  and  the  empty 
steam-boats  still  run  up  and 
down  the  river,  that  Mr  Burns 
and  his  generous  friends  may 
not  be  deprived  of  their  play- 
things. 

Yet  whatever  be  the  explan- 
ation of  the  misery,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unemployed  must 
be  asked  and  answered.  The 
solution  which  occurs  most 
readily  to  the  sanguine  mind 
is  philanthropy ;  and  philan- 
thropy, well-intentioned  as  it 
is,  can  achieve  next  to  nothing. 
To  cure  starvation  with  doles 
is  like  attempting  to  stop  a 
torrent  with  an  empty  barrel. 
A  vast  sum  of  money  will  be 
collected,  no  doubt,  for  Eng- 
land's rich  are  amiable  and 
generous.  But  when  the  money 
is  spent,  what  then  ?  We  can 
do  no  more  than  postpone  the 
hour  of  hunger.  Philanthropy, 
indeed,  is  a  far  greater  blessing 
to  him  that  gives  than  to  him 
that  takes.  It  is  some  solace, 
in  the  wretchedness  of  things, 
to  contribute  even  a  mite.  The 
gift,  however  small,  seems  a 
justification  of  comfort.  One 
likes  to  think  that  it  will  do 
somebody  a  service;  and  yet, 
what  is  it  but  a  ransom  to 
buy  back  peace?  After  all, 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
cannot  be  solved  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. It  is  not  enough  to 
feed  those  who  starve  this 
year.  We  should  make  it 


easier  for  them  to  gain  their 
livelihood  in  the  years  that  are 
to  come.  To  change  an  un- 
profitable system  is  a  better 
work  than  to  give  alms ;  and 
who  knows  but  that,  when 
our  municipalities  have  learned 
thrift,  and  our  Governments 
see  the  error  of  an  antiquated 
fiscal  system,  he  who  wants 
work  shall  find  it,  and  he  who 
works  shall  eat?  Meanwhile, 
if  money  be  dispensed,  should 
it  not  be  dispensed  rather  as  a 
reward  for  work  done  than  as 
a  charitable  dole  ?  If  there 
are  no  roads  to  be  made,  no 
public  enterprises  to  be  under- 
taken, such  as  the  preparation 
of  unprofitable  lands  for  the 
planting  of  State  forests,  as 
advocated  by  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well in  last  month's  'Maga,' 
cannot  some  be  found  for 
the  purpose  ?  For  thus  the 
courageous  may  be  separated 
from  the  idle,  and  philanthropy 
need  not  destroy  the  self- 
respect  of  those  whom  it  is 
eager  to  benefit. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  the 
poor  that  the  burden  of  poverty 
is  laid.  The  easy  habit  of  inflict- 
ing direct  taxes  upon  the  well- 
to-do  is  having  its  inevitable 
effect,  and  unless  some  means 
of  checking  this  other  exodus  be 
found,  the  works  of  art,  which 
have  so  long  been  the  glory  of 
Britain,  will  leave  these  shores 
for  Germany  and  America. 
Nowadays  a  picture-gallery  is 
a  costly  possession,  even  after 
it  is  acquired.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment which  brings  no  profit 
but  pleasure,  yet  it  is  taxed 
each  time  that  it  changes 
hands  at  an  ever  -  increasing 
rate.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
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fore,  that  many  masterpieces 
of  painting  are  escaping  us, 
and  that  Berlin  is  constantly 
enriched  at  our  expense.  But 
in  spite  of  death-duties  there 
should  be  spirit  enough  in  the 
country  to  defend  our  posses- 
sions. If  the  people  be  poor, 
the  Treasury  is  rich,  and,  to 
put  the  argument  upon  the 
lowest  ground,  there  is  still  a 
profit  in  the  public  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  works  of 
art.  And  now  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
picture  for  the  nation  which 
should  not  be  lost.  For  some 
reason  or  another  the  "  Venus  " 
of  Velasquez,  which  for  well- 
nigh  a  century  has  hung  at 
Rokeby,  has  come  upon  the 
market.  It  is  the  only  nude 
painted  by  the  master,  who, 
"strong  in  interest  at  Court 
and  with  the  Holy  Office, 
ventured  upon  this  forbid- 
den ground  at  the  desire  of 
the  Duke  of  Alba."  Concern- 
ing its  perfections  it  is  idle  to 
speak.  The  picture-galleries  of 
the  world  do  not  contain  a 
more  beautiful  rendering  of 
human  flesh  than  this  ex- 
quisite "  Venus,"  and  rich 
indeed  will  be  the  gallery 
that  is  privileged  to  hold  it. 
Had  it  remained  at  Rokeby, 
to  which  it  belonged  by  the 
right  of  purchase, — Mr  Morritt, 
following  the  advice  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  gave  £500 
for  it, — no  word  could  have 
been  said.  But  it  has  left 
Rokeby,  and  if  it  be  not  se- 
cured for  our  National  Gallery 
then  it  will  depart  from  Eng- 
land for  ever.  Is  not  its  ac- 
quisition worth  a  sacrifice  ? 
It  might  be  bought  for  far 
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less  than  the  money  that  has 
been  squandered  on  Mr  Burns's 
folly,  the  steamboats  of  the 
Thames.  And  if  private  en- 
terprise be  not  sufficient,  we 
trust  that  the  Treasury  will 
come  to  our  aid  and  not  per- 
mit a  masterpiece  to  escape 
from  the  country  whose  mere 
possession  would  confer  a  glory 
upon  the  richest  gallery  in 
Europe. 

But  if  it  be  bought  a  high 
price  must  now  be  paid.  It  is 
useless  to  shirk  the  simple  and 
obvious  fact.  For  every  sov- 
ereign which  Mr  Morritt  gave 
a  hundred  years  ago  the 
country  will  be  asked  to  give 
little  short  of  a  hundred.  And 
this  truth  reminds  us  that  the 
National  Gallery  is  very  ill 
served  by  those  responsible  for 
its  management.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  the  victim  of 
a  dual  control,  and  now  it  is 
free  of  any  control  whatsoever. 
When,  some  time  since,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  resigned,  it 
was  decided  without  discussion 
that  no  new  director  would  be 
appointed.  After  all  there 
were  the  Trustees,  who  might 
be  expected  to  guard  the 
country's  interests  and  to  over- 
look no  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing such  pictures  as  came  upon 
the  market  and  were  worthy  a 
place  in  the  national  collection. 
But  the  Trustees  are  many  and 
irresponsible.  They  meet  sel- 
dom and  agree  with  difficulty, 
and  while  they  are  adjusting 
their  differences  of  opinion,  in 
steps  the  untrammelled  ruler 
of  the  Berlin  Gallery  and 
carries  off  the  prize.  No  more 
dangerous  system  can  be  de- 
vised, and  the  case  of  the 
3N 
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"Venus"  from  Rokeby  should 
once  more  open  our  eyes  to 
the  importance  of  appointing 
a  director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery who  will  be  swayed  neither 
by  prejudice  nor  by  favour. 

The  only  policy  which  can 
profit  the  country  is  to  find  a 
wise  man  and  endue  him  with 
full  powers.  An  autocrat,  in- 
deed, is  necessary,  if  the  duties 
of  the  position  are  to  be  ade- 
quately performed.  But  where 
shall  you  find  the  autocrat? 
The  qualifications  which  we 
ask  of  him  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  be  a  perfect  con- 
noisseur. His  trained  eye 
must  be  able  to  distinguish 
at  a  glance  the  true  from  the 
false.  In  the  second  place,  he 
must  have  a  wide  knowledge 
of  artistic  history.  He  must 
study  the  pedigrees  of  pictures, 
as  wise  breeders  study  the 
pedigrees  of  dogs.  He  must 
know  when  and  how  this  or 
that  masterpiece  passed  from 
one  gallery  into  another.  And 
more  than  that,  he  must  learn 
what  every  private  gallery  in 
Great  Britain  contains,  and  he 
must  have  a  dealer's  quickness 
in  buying  such  works  as  are 
for  sale  before  they  come  upon 
the  market.  Nor  is  this  the 
end  of  his  accomplishments. 
He  must  possess  the  rarest  of 
all  things — an  open  mind.  He 
must  not  favour  one  particu- 
lar school.  If  he  prefer  the 
Italian  primitives,  for  instance, 


or  the  masterpieces  of  Holland, 
he  must  control  his  preferences, 
for  his  duty  will  be,  not  to  rep- 
resent his  own  taste  but  to  take 
care  that  the  gallery  over  whose 
destinies  be  presides  is  strong 
at  all  points.     Whether  it  be 
possible  to  find  such  a  paragon 
we  do  not  know,  but  unless  he 
be  found  the  supremacy  of  our 
national  collection  will  be  seri- 
ously threatened.      Berlin  has 
discovered  a  director  worthy  of 
his  position,  while  the  gallery 
at  The  Hague  is  governed  with 
all    the    wisdom    it    deserves. 
Why,  then,  is  England  ousted 
in   the   competition?     Because 
she    is    afraid,   in    art    as    in 
administration,    of    delegating 
authority.      As  her  ideal  am- 
bassador or  ideal  governor  is  a 
patient  man  sitting  at  the  end 
oi    a    telephone,   so  her   ideal 
director  of  a  picture-gallery  is 
an   amiable  gentleman  who  is 
quietly    governed     by    unpaid 
and  irresponsible  trustees.     It 
cannot  be  that  the  salary  which 
the  director  would  expect  is  an 
obstacle.      If    it    be,  then  the 
economy  is  mistaken   as  it  is 
monstrous.        However     great 
were    the    salary,    a    wise    di- 
rector might  save  it  in  a  single 
purchase,  and  earn  by  his  wis- 
dom the  lasting    gratitude  of 
the    nation.      And    when    the 
Spanish  "Venus"  is  secured  to 
England,  perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment will  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  reck- 
lessly  extravagant   as   an    ill- 
placed  parsimony. 
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